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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  five  concluding  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  chap. 
form  the  most  miserable  epoch  in  modern  English  history.  — 

The  war  was  over ;  the  feverish  excitement  which  the  182°- 
contest  had  created  was  succeeded  by  a  dull  torpor.  The  fhTiw. 
public  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  news  of  successive 
victories  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  cost 
at  which  those  victories  had  been  secured.  The  most 
appreciable  relique  of  the  war  was  the  huge  debt  which 
it  had  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nation.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  peace  had  been  desired 
as  the  era  of  lighter  financial  burdens.  Peace  came  ;  and 
most  of  the  taxation  under  which  the  nation  had  been 
labouring  was  continued.  The  burden  was  the  more 
intolerable  from  the  circumstance  that  every  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  experiencing  unforeseen  embarrassments.  The 
farmer  suddenly  discovered  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  had  reduced  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce. 

The  manufacturer  unexpectedly  learned  that  the  ruin  of 
his  foreign  customers  was  destroying  the  market  for  his 
products.  The  shipowner  found  that  the  return  of  peace 
was  terminating  the  monopoly  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  which  war  had  given  to  him.  The  embar¬ 
rassments  to  which  these  classes  were  suddenly  exposed 
reacted  on  every  grade  of  society.  The  landlord  had  to 
submit  to  lower  rents,  the  capitalist  to  lower  interest,  the 
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labourer  to  lower  wages.  With  the  landlord  and  the 
capitalist  hard  times  implied  embarrassment,  with  the 
labourer  they  pointed  to  the  workhouse  or  starvation. 
Starving  men  were  naturally  inclined  to  probe  the  causes 
of  their  misery.  Hundreds  of  self-constituted  advisers 
were  ready  to  ascribe  it  to  the  state  of  politics.  Political 
agitators  found  a  ready  audience  amidst  a  suffering  popu¬ 
lation,  and  were  easily  able  to  persuade  men  without  em¬ 
ployment  to  demand  reforms  which  they  were  assured 
would  promote  their  welfare.  Reform  was  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  organisation  of  the  masses  ;  and  the  ruling 
classes  were  to  be  taught  the  impossibility  of  resistance. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  create  a  flood ;  it  is  another 
to  control  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  collect  a  mob  ;  it  is  another 
to  secure  its  peaceable  dispersion.  A  few  disorderly 
spirits  readily  provoke  a  riot,  and  the  example  of  des¬ 
perate  men  quickly  influences  their  more  orderly  com¬ 
panions.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  disturbances  should 
arise  from  the  organisation  of  the  lower  orders  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Great  War.  Unfortunately,  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  removing  the  cause  to  which  the 
disturbances  were  attributable,  decided  on  stamping  out 
disorder.  To  quote  the  epigrammatic  language  of  a 
poet,  who  was  seldom  epigrammatical,  ‘  in  Britain  ruled 
a  panic  dread  of  change.’  Animated  by  this  sentiment, 
the  ruling  classes  thought  it  the  first  duty  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  preserve  at  any  cost  existing  institutions,  or,  as 
they  would  themselves  have  said,  the  glorious  Constitu¬ 
tion.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  the  Constitution,  they  set  themselves  deliberately 
to  destroy  the  freedom  which  the  Constitution  had  pre¬ 
viously  afforded.  From  time  immemorial  the  people  had 
enjoyed  the  right  of  public  meeting  ;  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  for  the  first  time,  was  curtailed.  From  time 
immemorial  everyone  had  enjoyed  the  right  to  publish 
his  own  opinions  on  his  own  responsibility.  Security,  for 
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the  first  time,  was  demanded  of  every  publisher.  From 
time  immemorial  every  person  accused  of  any  offence 
had  been  entitled  to  a  trial.  The  conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  was  followed  by  the  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

The  five  concluding  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
thus  form  a  period  of  gloom.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  George  III.  died.  Parliament,  at  the  time,  stood 
prorogued  till  the  18th  of  February;  but  the  law  required 
that  it  should  reassemble  immediately  on  the  demise  of 
the  crown.1  The  29th  of  January  was  a  Saturday,  and, 
in  obedience  to  this  law,  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
Sunday.  The  next  few  days  were  occupied  with  swear¬ 
ing  in  members,  and  both  Houses  then  formally  adjourned 
to  the  17th  of  February.  On  the  17th  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  presented  a  formal  message  from 
the  new  king.  The  king  announced  his  father’s  death, 
and  his  intention  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  without 
delay.  The  announcement  of  the  dissolution  could  not 
have  been  unexpected  by  the  Opposition.  Brougham 
had,  some  days  before,  issued  his  address  to  the  electors 
of  Westmoreland ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  general 
election  had,  therefore,  already  begun.  The  law,  in 
fact,  required  that  the  dissolution  should  take  place 
within  six  months  of  the  demise  of  the  crown.  The 
question,  therefore,  for  consideration  was  not  whether 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved  at  all,  but  whether  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  March  or  in  July.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  much  importance  could  be  attached 
to  the  decision  of  this  question ;  but  a  section  of  the 
Gpposition  were  violently  opposed  to  the  determination 

1  The  law  was  regulated  by  7  gency  of  the  demise  of  the  crown 
and  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  15,  and  6  Anne,  between  the  dissolution  of  one  Par- 
c.  7.  A  later  statute  (37  George  liament  and  the  assembly  of  a  new 
in.,  c.  127)  provided  for  the  contin-  one. 
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of  the  Government.  On  four  previous  occasions — on  the 
accession  of  Anne,  of  George  I.,  of  George  II.,  and  of 
George  III. — Parliament  had  at  once  addressed  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Civil  List ;  and  the  same  course, 
it  was  argued,  ought  to  be  followed  again.  It  was  urged, 
moreover,  that  after  the  demise  of  the  crown  the  country 
expected  some  declaration  of  policy  from  the  new  sove¬ 
reign,  and  that  there  was  reason  for  complaining  that  no 
such  explanation  had  been  given  by  the  monarch.  These 
and  other  arguments,  however,  did  not  carry  much  weight 
among  the  majority  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  A 
motion,  approving  the  intended  dissolution,  was  agreed 
to  ;  provisional  arrangements  were  concluded  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Mutiny  Act  to  the  24th  of  June  ;  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Government ;  and  then,  having  disposed  of  these 
matters,  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  dissolved  a  fortnight  afterwards — on  the  13th 
of  March.1 

The  general  election  of  1820  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  ebullition  of  popular  feeling.  Comparatively 
few  changes  were  made  in  the  representation,  and  the 
strength  of  parties  was  only  slightly  varied.  On  the  21st  of 
April  the  new  Parliament  assembled  ;  on  the  27th  it  was 
formally  opened  by  the  king.  George  IV.  regretted,  in 
his  speech,  that  the  state  of  the  country  did  not  permit 
him  to  dispense  with  the  additional  military  force  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  ask  for  during  the  previous 
session ;  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  support  of 
the  Civil  Government ; 2  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  machinations  and  designs 
of  the  disaffected  had  been  suppressed  by  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates ;  and  he  anxiously  looked 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  pp.  1642, 1643.  2  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  i  p. 

Ann,  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,  pp.  15-28.  12.  Ann,  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,  p.  40. 
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forward  to  the  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  still  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  king’s  speech 
did  not  provoke  any  immediate  opposition.  Addresses, 
re-echoing  his  Majesty’s  sentiments,  were  voted  unani¬ 
mously,  and  both  parties  reserved  themselves  for  a  con¬ 
flict  on  a  more  definite  issue.  The  Opposition  had,  in 
fact,  been  checkmated  by  the  prudence  of  the  Ministry. 
The  new  king  had  characteristically  desired  to  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  but  the 
Ministry  had  wisely  and  steadily  refused  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  Civil  List.  The  arrangement  was  a  much 
better  bargain  for  the  public  than  some  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  had  anticipated,  and  the  bargain  had  been  only 
obtained  ‘  by  the  most  determined  refusal  of  ministers  to 
do  more.’ 1  The  Ministry’s  determination  was  the  more 
commendable,  because  the  king  had  actually  threatened 
to  punish  their  obstinacy  with  dismissal.  ‘  He  has  been 
pretty  well  disposed,’  wrote  Lord  Eldon,  ‘  to  part  with 
us  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  reve¬ 
nue.  This  we  thought  conscientiously  we  could  not  do 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  distresses 
of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  orders.’ 2 

The  Civil  List,  which  thus  became  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  the  king  and  his  ministers,  was  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Until  the  concluding  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  king  ;  the  king  was  responsible  for  the 
entire  cost  of  Government ;  the  taxes  which  were  voted 
to  him  were  never  appropriated  to  any  particular  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  expenditure  which  he  incurred  was  never 
subjected  to  any  audit.  As,  however,  the  hereditary  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown  proved  insufficient  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Government,  the  House  of  Commons  was,  from 
time  to  time,  compelled  to  supplement  them  with  extra 
grants.  Before  the  Revolution  of  1688  these  grants  were 

1  Buckingham's  Memrs.  of  Geo.  1 V.,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  2  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  36o. 
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usually  made  unconditionally  to  the  king.  After  the 
Devolution  they  were  appropriated  to  express  purposes. 
The  king  was  thus  gradually  relieved  of  certain  charges 
which  had  previously  been  thrown  on  the  crown,  and 
the  nation  took  upon  its  own  shoulders  the  cost  of  the 
military  and  naval  services,  and  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt.  The  full  effects  of  the  change  were  hardly  seen 
at  the  time  at  which  it  was  made.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  however,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  obviously  insufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  costs  of 
Government.  A  Civil  List  Act  was  passed ;  and  the  here¬ 
ditary  revenues,  and  certain  other  taxes,  voted  to  her 
Majesty  for  life,  were  settled  on  the  queen  ‘  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Government’  alone.  A  similar 
course  was  pursued  with  the  two  succeeding  sovereigns. 
The  hereditary  revenues,  and  certain  other  taxes,  were 
settled  upon  them  for  the  support  of  the  household  and 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government.  But  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  III.  a  different  and  better  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  first  time.  A  long  experience  had 
proved  that  the  crown  was  incapable  of  managing  its 
revenues,  either  to  its  own  advantage  or  to  that  of  the 
public  ;  and  it  was  decided,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  paid  into  the  aggregate  or  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
that  a  fixed  sum  of  800,000/.  a  year  should  be  issued 
to  the  king  for  the  support  of  his  household  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Government.  Unfortunately  this 
sum  proved  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  voted.  During  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  Par¬ 
liament  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  pay  debts, 
incurred  by  the  crown,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  3,400,000/.  During  the  same  period  it  was 
compelled  to  augment  the  Civil  List  till  it  ultimately 
reached  1,083,727/.,  and  to  relieve  it  from  various  charges 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  upon  it. 

Some  grumbling  was  not  unnaturally  provoked  by 
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the  constant  applications  of  the  crown  for  money ;  and 
the  discontent  received  a  very  remarkable  answer.  It 
was  argued  that  George  III.  on  his  accession  had  made 
a  very  bad  bargain  with  the  public  ;  and  that  the  here¬ 
ditary  revenues,  if  he  had  only  adhered  to  them,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  provided  for  all  his  wants, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  this  argument  was  increased  by  the  figures 
of  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  her  present  Majesty.  It  was  shown  in  that  return 
that  the  hereditary  and  temporary  revenues  enjoyed  by 
George  II.,  and  surrendered  by  George  III.,  amounted 
during  the  reign  of  the  latter  to  rather  more  than 
7  5,000,000/.  It  was  known  that  the  gross  amount  of  all  the 
payments  to  the  crown  during  the  same  reign  was  rather 
less  than  57,000,000/.  Even  if  allowance  were  made  for  the 
3,400,000/.  of  debts  incurred  by  George  III.,  the  public 
was  still  apparently  the  richer  from  the  bargain  by  more 
than  14,600,000/.  Stated  even  in  this  way  the  figures 
were  not  strictly  accurate.  They  took  no  account  of 
the  charges  of  which  the  Civil  List  had  been  relieved 
during  the  reign  ;  and  the  aggregate  relief  thus  afforded 
was  computed  in  1815  to  have  exceeded  9,500,000/.,  and 
in  1820  must  have  reached  10,000,000/.  At  the  very 
outside,  then,  the  so-called  bargain  could  not  have  cost 
the  crown  more  than  4,600,000/.  But  even  this  loss  to 
the  crown  and  this  gain  to  the  public  could  only  be 
made  out  by  ignoring  the  plainest  facts  and  venturing  on 
the  boldest  assumptions.  It  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  ot 
course,  that  the  Legislature  would  have  been  prepared 
to  grant  to  George  III.  the  temporary  revenues,  to 
which  the  crown  had  no  claim,  but  which  George  II.  had 
enjoyed.  There  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Legislature  would  have  done  anything  of  the  kind ;  it 
would  have  certainly  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  extra¬ 
vagance  if  it  had  done  so ;  yet  the  whole  calculation  of 
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the  loss  to  the  crown  and  of  the  gain  to  the  public 
depended  on  this  assumption.  If,  however,  the  assump¬ 
tion  on  which  the  calculation  was  constructed  were 
faulty,  the  facts  which  it  ignored  were  equally  fatal  to 
it.  The  hereditary  revenues,  which  were  regarded  as 
the  absolute  property  of  the  sovereign,  were  really  only 
held  in  trust  by  the  sovereign  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  When  they  were  originally  granted  they  were 
charged  with  the  whole  cost  of  Government ;  and  nothing 
but  the  actual  intervention  of  the  Legislature  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  reign  limited  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  List.  Those,  then,  who  declare 
that  the  public  have  largely  gained  by  the  disinterested 
conduct  of  George  III.  and  of  his  successors,  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  or  purposely 
ignore  them.  The  Queen  would  speedily  be  ruined  if 
she  were  to  resume  the  enjoyment  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  at  the  cost  of  discharging  the  duties  for  which 
they  were  originally  granted  to  the  crown.1 

The  Civil  List  had  been  fixed  in  1816  at  1,083,727/., 
but  this  sum  had  been  diminished,  in  1819,  after  Queen 
Charlotte’s  death,  to  975,727/.  George  III.’s  death 
naturally  made  some  further  savings  possible.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Windsor  establishment,  and  of  the  privy 
purse  of  the  late  king,  had  amounted  to  130,000/.  ; 
and  without  these  charges  the  Civil  List  only  required 
a  sum  of  845,727/.  The  figures  were  rounded  off  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  and  a  sum  of  850,000/.  a 
year  was  voted  for  the  Civil  List.  The  crown  now 
enjoys  a  Civil  List  of  only  385,000/. ;  but  it  must  not 
consequently  be  supposed  that  her  Majesty  receives 
465,000/.  less  than  her  uncle,  George  IV.  In  the  time 
of  George  IV.  the  entire  cost  of  foreign  embassies  and 


1  Returns  of  Public  Inc.  and  Exp.,  part  ii.  pp.  593-600.  Of.  Sir  E. 
May’s  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  198-215.  The  Return  referred  to 
in  the  text  is  Pari.  Paper,  No.  3,  Sess.  1837. 
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consulships  was  thrown  on  the  Civil  List ;  pensions  Clt^p- 
amounting  to  95,000/.  a  year,  and  the  salaries  of  the  — ' 

Chancellor,  of  the  Judges,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  .  “  ' 
of  Commons,  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  other 
great  officers  were  also  charged  upon  it.  These  vari¬ 
ous  charges,  from  which  the  Civil  List  has  since  been 
relieved,  absorbed  about  410,000/.  a  year.  Without 
them  the  Civil  List  of  George  IV.  did  not  exceed 
440,000/.  annually.  But  440,000/.  a  year  represented 
only  a  portion  of  the  income  which  was  placed  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  George  IV.  The  Irish  Civil  List 
amounted  to  207,000/.  a  year;1  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  Scotland  yielded  109,000/.  annually.  The  crown,  how¬ 
ever,  derived  no  pecuniary  interest  from  these  sources. 

The  charges  on  the  Irish  Civil  List  for  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland  amounted  to  145,000/.  a  year,  and 
the  balance  was  more  than  absorbed  by  the  pensions 
which  had  been  lavishlv  granted  out  of  it.2  The 

Scotch  Civil  List  was  in  a  similar  condition.  The 

receipts  were  notoriously  insufficient  to  defray  all  the 
charges  of  civil  government  in  Scotland.3  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  Civil  Lists  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
crown  enjoyed  other  revenues,  which  by  a  singular  Addit;onai 
anomaly  had  never  been  surrendered  to  the  public.  It  f0urees  of 
still  retained  in  its  own  hands  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  enjoyed  i>y 
of  Lancaster;  the  heir-apparent  was  still  allowed  to  enjoy  theer0WI1- 
the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  crown, 
moreover,  still  retained  uncontrolled  authority  over  the 
droits  of  the  crown,  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  41  per  cent.  West  India  duties.  The  droits  of  the 
crown  consisted  of  royal  fish,  of  wreckage,  of  jetsam, 
flotsam,  and  ligan ;  of  the  royalty  of  mines,  of  treasure 
trove,  of  waifs  and  strays,  of  forfeitures,  of  deodands,  of 

1  Return  of  Public  Inc.  and  Exp.,  Inc.  and  Exp.,  part  ii.  p.  401 ;  the 

part  ii.  p.  603.  pensions  in  ibid.,  p.  616. 

2  The  charges  on  the  Irish  Civil  3  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

List  will  be  found  in  Pari.  Ret.  of 
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escheats  of  lands  in  default  of  heirs.1  The  droits  of  the 
Admiralty  consisted  of  ships  belonging  to  an  enemy  cap¬ 
tured  in  war.  The  4^  per  cent.  West  India  duty  was  a 
customs  duty  on  the  produce  of  the  island,  originally 
granted  in  1663  by  the  Assembly  of  Barbados,  ‘  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  charges  that  there  must  be  ol 
necessity  in  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
Majesty’s  authority  here.’2  The  crown  soon  applied  to  its 
own  uses  a  revenue  which  had  originally  been  granted  to 
it  for  colonial  purposes ;  and  a  sum  of  money  wrung 
from  the  colony  for  local  objects  was  recklessly  wasted 
on  pensions  lavished  on  the  favourites  of  the  Court  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministry.3 

The  various  casual  revenues,  the  principal  of  which 
have  been  thus  enumerated,  yielded  in  the  aggregate 
about  12,700,000/.  during  the  long  reign  of  George  III. 
The  crown  had,  on  an  average,  received  more  than 
200,000/.  a  year  from  these  sources,  and  Parliament  had 
had  no  sort  of  control  over  the  receipts.  The  droits  of 
the  Admiralty  alone  had  yielded  no  less  than  9,500,000/. 
during  the  period,  the  supremacy  of  Britain  at  sea  having 
enabled  her  cruisers  to  sweep  the  enemy’s  traders  into 
British  ports.  The  crown,  however,  it  is  only  just  to 
add,  had  not  been  able  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  this 
amount  to  its  own  use.  Nearly  5,400,000/.  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  rewarding  the  captors  of  the  prizes;  2,600,000/. 
had  been  applied  to  the  public  service.  But  the  residue, 


1  Royal  fish  comprised  whale  and 
sturgeon,  thrown  ashore  or  caught 
near  the  coasts.  Wreckage,  goods 
lost  at  sea  and  thrown  on  shore. 
Flotsam  were  goods  floating  on  the 
water;  jetsam,  goods  sunk  under  the 
water  ;  ligan,  goods  tied  to  a  corker 
buoy  and  unclaimed  by  any  owner. 
Waifs  were  bona  waviata ,  or  goods 
stolen  and  thrown  away  by  the  thief 
in  his  flight.  Strays  were  valuable 
animals  found  wandering  without 
an  owner.  Deodands  comprised  any 


chattel  which  had  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  of  the  death  of  any 
reasonable  creature,  and  which  was, 
deo  clandum,  forfeited  to  the  king  for 
pious  purposes. 

3  ReturnPublicInc.&Exp., p.463. 

3  Sir  E.  May,  in  his  Constitutional 
History ,  seems  to  imagine  that  the  4f 
per  cent,  duties  were  distinct  from 
the  West  India  duties  (vol.  i.  p.  205). 
It  seemed,  therefore,  desirable  to  give 
a  somewhat  accurate  account  of  the 
origin  of  these  duties. 
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or  4,700,000/.,  had  been  devoted  to  defraying  the  debts 
of  the  Civil  List,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  king’s  private 
income.  The  crown  had  enjoyed,  on  an  average,  some 
80,000/.  a  year  from  this  source. 

Brougham  perceived  the  objectionable  nature  of  this 
arrangement  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  Brougham  seized  the  opportunity  which  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  reign  afforded  him  for  attempting 
to  terminate  it.  He  proposed  to  relieve  the  Civil  List  of 
the  salaries  of  the  judges,  of  the  Speaker,  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  of  other  unsuitable  charges ;  to  pay  all 
the  casual  revenues  of  the  crown  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  and  to  grant  the  crown,  in  place  of  them,  an  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  maintaining  its  dignity.  He  was  met 
by  Canning  with  arguments  which  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  Tory  minister  in  the  days  of  George  II.  ‘  The 
honourable  member,’  said  Canning,  ‘  wishes  that  the  regal 
department  of  the  State  may  be  recast  anew,  and  every 
vestige  of  ancient  feudal  monarchy  removed.  .  .  .  He 
has  expatiated  on  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crown  in 
possession  of  a  power  of  conferring  pensions  charged  on 
funds  not  within  the  control  of  Parliament.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  better  that  the  crown  should  reward 
public  services  by  property  under  its  own  peculiar  pro¬ 
tection  than  that  a  democratic  assembly  should  dole  out 
largesses  and  favours  according  to  the  impulse  of  passion, 
party,  or  canvass.’  The  vigorous  eloquence  of  Canning 
obtained  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  arguments  of  Brougham. 
The  Ministerial  party  voted  compactly  in  favour  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  Brougham’s  amendment 
was  rejected  by  273  votes  to  155.1  The  Ministerial 
majority  was  swelled  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
members  who  admitted  the  force  of  Brougham’s  reasoning- 
doubted  the  policy  of  adopting  his  resolution  at  that  time. 

1  Ifansavd,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  133,  103.  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Hist., 
pp.  04-99. 
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chap.  In  the  first  place,  the  king,  as  regent,  had  been  in  enjoy- 
— ^ — -  ment  of  the  casual  revenues  for  some  years,  and  it  seemed 
1820.  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  them  because  his  father’s  death 
had  necessitated  a  change  in  his  title.  In  the  next  place, 
the  droits  of  the  Admiralty  of  recent  years  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  war ;  and,  if  this  opportunity  were  taken 
for  surrendering  them,  the  crown  would  probably  be  able 
to  make  an  exceptionally  good  bargain  for  itself,  and  an 
exceptionally  bad  one  for  the  public.1  These  reasons 
might  have  fairly  influenced  the  votes  of  any  member. 
Instead  of  adopting  them  Canning  rested  his  case  on 
grounds  which  would  hardly  have  been  tenable  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before.  How  shortsighted  are  the  views  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  !  Within  eleven  years  from  the  date 
of  Canning’s  speech  another  sovereign  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  the  Ministry  of  1831  recommended  Par¬ 
liament  to  adopt  the  very  course  which  Canning  had 
wasted  his  eloquence  in  resisting  eleven  years  before, 
ni versai  Brougham’s  motion,  however,  had  been  heartily  sup- 
l  classes,  ported  by  a  section  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  had  given  strong  emphasis  to  his 
demand  for  economy.  The  year  1819  had  been  marked 
by  continuous  distress.  The  official  value  of  the  imports 
had  decreased  from  35,845,340/.  to  29,681,640/.  ;  the 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  had  de¬ 
creased  from  45,180,150/.  to  34,252,251  /.2  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  diminution  in  the  trade  of  the  country  had 
necessarily  made  a  marked  impression  on  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Capitalists  could  find  no  employment 
for  their  money ;  workmen  could  find  no  employers  for 
their  labour  ;  and  landlords,  groaning  under  exceptional 
taxation,  could  find  no  tenants  for  their  land.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  country  was  naturally  affected  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  depression  of  industry.  The  Finance  Committee  of 

1  See  Thomas  Grenville's  opinion,  in  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

4  McCulloch’s  Com.  Diet.,  ad  verb.  ‘  Imports  and  Exports.’ 
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1819  had  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  year  at  54,000,000/. 
Additional  taxation,  which  had  produced  500,000/.,  had 
been  imposed  since  the  committee’s  report.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  resource,  the  actual  revenue  had  only 
amounted  to  53,000,000/.  and  the  Consolidated  Fund 
had  proved  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities  upon 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  duties  of  a  finance 
minister  were  not  pleasant.  lie  had  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  out  of  a  failing  revenue.  The 
task,  moreover,  which  was  thrown  on  Yansittart  had  been 
made  more  difficult  by  the  events  which  had  recently 
occurred.  The  remembrance  of  the  Peterloo  Massacre 
was  still  fresh  in  men’s  minds ;  the  4  battle  ’  of  Bonny- 
muir — for  men  persisted  in  describing  the  trumpery  con¬ 
flict  as  a  battle — was  the  latest  incident  in  the  military 
history  of  England ;  the  horrible  details  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy  had  just  been  revealed  at  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators.  The  plots  of  a  few  obscure  Radicals 
may  have  formed  no  solid  basis  for  apprehension  ;  but  the 
vast  majority  of  the  upper  classes  were  seriously  alarmed. 
The  Ministry,  participating  in  these  fears,  insisted  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  military  force.  They  were  so  confident  of 
the  popularity  of  their  decision  that  they  almost  declined 
to  justify  its  expediency.  ‘  The  reasons  for  this  increase 
of  force  are  so  notorious,’  they  argued,  ‘  that  any  attempt 
to  prove  the  necessity  was  ‘  a  waste  of  time  ’  and  a  trifling 
with  the  public  understanding. 

The  decision  of  the  Ministry,  however,  seriously  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulties  of  Yansittart.  The  army  estimates 
were  raised  from  8,782,470/.  to  9,422,000/.;  the  navy 

1  These  figures  are  from  Vansit-  of  the  financial  year  1818-19 
tart’s  Budget  speech  ( Hansard1  s  -ZA  -  amounted  to  59,509,408/.  5  that  of 
bates ,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  1106).  the  financial  year  1819-20  to 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  perma-  58,079,014/.  There  was,  therefore, 
nent  revenue  of  the  State,  and  do  not  a  falling  off,  notwithstanding  the 
include  the  annual  duties  and  the  increased  taxation,  of  1,436,000/. 
temporary  excise,  which  produced  (See  Returns  of  Public  Inc.  and  Exp., 
about  5,000,000/.  The  gross  income  part  ii.  pp.  42,  44.) 
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ghap.  estimates,  from  6,436,781/.  to  6,586,700/.;  the  ordnance 

_ -  estimates,  from  1,191,000/.  to  1,204,600/.  ;  and  the  mis- 

1820.  cellaneous  estimates,  from  2,078,197/.  to  2,100,000/. 
The  supply  services,  in  short,  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  required  19,313,300/.,  instead  of  18,488,448/. 
Fortunately  for  Vansittart,  the  charge  of  the  unfunded 
debt  had  decreased.  In  1818  and  1819  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  upon  it  had  amounted  to  2,000,000/.  The 
same  charges  were  placed  in  1820  at  1,410,000/.  The 
whole  supply,  therefore,  which  it  was  necessary  for  Par¬ 
liament  to  provide  amounted  to  20,723,000/. ;  and  to¬ 
wards  this  supply  there  was  an  available  revenue  of 
exactly  6,000,00c)/.1  There  was,  in  other  words,  an  ap¬ 
parent  deficit  of  14,723,000/.  The  deficiency,  however, 
was  merely  nominal.  The  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  still 
faithfully  maintained  by  the  minister,  now  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  17,000,000/.  The  termination  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  would  have  at  once  converted  a  deficit  into 
a  surplus.  But  the  Ministry  had  not  yet  learned  the 
simple  lesson  that  a  change  of  creditors  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  a  reduction  of  debt.  The  farce  of  paying  off 
debt  with  one  hand  and  incurring  fresh  debt  with  the 
other  was  still  religiously  performed.  But  the  operation 
was  at  length  becoming  so  ludicrous  that  its  real  nature 
was  gradually  appearing  to  everyone.  In  1820  Vansit¬ 
tart  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  the  expedient  which 
he  adopted.  Four- fifths  of  the  whole  deficiency  —  or 
12,000,000/. — was  raised  by  a  loan  from  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commissioners,  and  the  residue  only  was  borrowed 
in  the  open  market.  Vansittart  himself  seems  to  have 
perceived  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  this  course.  He 


Annual  malt  duty 
Temporary  Excise 
Lottery 

Naval  stores,  Sale  of 
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thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  elaborate  apology  for 
borrowing  in  the  open  market,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  sum  which  he  required  from  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners.  The  purchases  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Com¬ 
missioners,  he  explained,  had  the  effect  of  maintaining 
the  value  of  stock  ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
fall  in  its  price  which  might  possibly  result  from  their 
cessation.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  wise 
financier  that  a  fresh  loan  must  have  made  the  same  im¬ 
pression  on  the  money  market  in  one  direction  as  the 
purchase  of  an  equal  amount  of  stock  would  have  made 
in  another.  But  Vansittart’s  inconsistencies  did  not  stop 
at  this  point.  He  had  still  to  provide  for  the  interest  of 
the  new  debt  which  he  was  most  unnecessarily  creating. 
The  debt  which  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  held  on 
paper  had  accumulated  to  144,000,000/.,  and  Vansittart 
at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  reduced  it  to  100,000,000/. 
The  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  were  deprived  of  the 
interest  on  44,000.000/.  of  stock,  and  the  amount  which 
was  thus  saved  became,  of  course,  available  for  the 
charge  of  the  new  debt  which  Vansittart  created.1 

The  scheme,  of  course,  provoked  much  criticism.  But 
men’s  minds  were  too  full  of  other  matters  to  dwell  with 
any  persistency  on  the  inconsistencies  of  Vansittart’s 
finance.  The  Budget  had  been  proposed  on  the  19th  of 
June,  and  on  that  very  evening  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  utter  failure  of 
the  informal  conference  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
king  and  the  queen.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were 
occupied  in  discussing  what  had  passed,  and  in  conjec¬ 
turing:  what  would  follow,  and  Vansittart’s  financial  state- 
ment  was  consequently  addressed  to  an  inattentive  and 
uncritical  audience.  Nor  was  it  possible  at  any  later 
period  of  the  session  to  awaken  much  interest  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  any  subject  except  one.  The  profound  impres- 
Hansard,  vol.  i.  pp.  11GI-1179. 
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chap,  sion  which  the  proceedings  against  the  queen  created  made 
— •  every  other  subject  appear  trivial  and  inopportune.  The 
1820.  Ministry,  which  was  responsible  for  these  proceedings,  un¬ 
doubtedly  derived  one  advantage  from  the  unpopularity 
with  which  their  concession  to  the  king  was  regarded.  In 
Parliament  all  real  opposition  was  suspended.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  offensive  task  which  the  Ministry  had 
set  itself  had  to  be  discharged ;  and  no  public  man  out¬ 
side  the  Cabinet  would  have  taken  office  at  the  cost  of 
completing  it.  It  was  everywhere  evident  that,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  Liverpool  Administration  must  remain  in 
power  until  the  queen’s  business  had  been  finally  settled. 
Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  moreover,  the  queen’s 
trial  had  a  somewhat  similar  effect.  The  demand  for 
Kadical  reform  ceased,  because  men  forgot  to  agitate  for 
reform  in  their  desire  to  agitate  for  the  queen.  From 
June  to  November  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  the  country  was  fixed  on  one  all-absorbing  topic,  and 
almost  every  other  subject  was  either  passed  over  in 
silence  or  forgotten. 

Passions  For  more  than  six  months,  then,  men  almost  entirely 
thequeeAs  occupied  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  queen, 
tnai.  They  forgot  their  own  afflictions  in  the  presence  of  her 
grievances.  The  queen’s  trial  became  the  engrossing 
topic  of  the  day,  and  party  politics  lost  their  interest. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  in  this  way  for  a  time 
diverted  from  the  schemes  of  the  Badicals  and  the  designs 
of  the  disaffected  ;  and  the  country,  instead  of  agitating 
for  reform,  was  contented  with  enthusiastically  supporting 
the  queen.  The  passions,  however,  which  the  queen’s 
trial  had  excited  were  at  least  as  strong  as  those  which 
in  previous  years  had  encouraged  Hunt,  Watson,  Thistle- 
wood,  and  others  to  agitate  for  political  reform  or  for  the 
violent  subversion  of  the  Government.  The  Acts  which 
the  Ministry  had  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
curbing  the  license  of  the  press  proved  wholly  ineffec- 
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tive  ;  and  ‘  newspapers,  placards,  pamphlets,  and  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  most  filthy  and  odious  description  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  every  street,  alley,  and  lane  of  the 
metropolis.’1  The  printers  of  these  broadsheets  were, 
indeed,  able  to  plead  the  example  of  their  opponents  as  a 
partial  excuse  for  their  own  conduct.  Late  in  November 
1820,  when  the  proceedings  against  the  queen  had  ter¬ 
minated,  a  Sunday  newspaper  suddenly  appeared,  and 
almost  immediately  obtained  a  very  large  circulation. 
It  was  called  by  its  projectors  the  ‘John  Bull’;  its 
declared  object  was  to  attack  the  queen;  and  it  carried 
on  the  attack  with  extraordinary  but  unscrupulous  abil¬ 
ity.  Unscrupulous  ability  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected 
from  the  ‘John  Bull.’  Its  principal  conductor,  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook,  was  distinguished,  among  a  generation  of 
good  talkers,  for  his  wit ;  and  the  powers  which  won 
him  admission  to  the  best  society  in  London  secured  a 
speedy  popularity  for  the  new  paper. 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical  composer ; 
he  was  educated  at  Harrow  ;  but  the  ordinary  studies  of 
a  public  school  were  ill  adapted  for  his  peculiar  genius. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  a  comic  opera,  ‘  The 
Soldier’s  Return,’  which  was  received  with  favour.  The 
success  of  tins  attempt  influenced  the  youthful  author’s 
career.  He  frequented  the  ‘  green-room,’  where  his 
brilliant  wit  ensured  him  a  ready  welcome.  Rumours 
of  his  extraordinary  genius  were  soon  heard  in  more 
exalted  society.  The  Regent  threw  open  the  doors  of 
Carlton  House  to  Theodore  Hook,  and  laughed  at  his 
impromptu  verses  and  witty  epigrams.  The  favour  of 
the  prince  obtained  for  his  brilliant  guest  a  valuable  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Mauritius.  Hook  became  Accountant- 
General  and  Treasurer  of  the  colony.  He  seems  to 
have  passed  his  colonial  life  eating  good  dinners  and 
singing  good  songs.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  pro- 

1  Ann.  Beg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  60 
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chap,  bably,  in  liis  eyes,  the  very  last  matters  which  required 
his  attention.  His  neglect  resulted  in  serious  conse- 
1820.  quences.  A  defalcation  of  12,000/.— it  was  at  first 
thought  of  20,000/. — was  discovered  in  his  accounts, 
and  Hook  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  England. 
Something,  as  he  himself  put  it,  was  ‘  wrong  in  the 
chest,’  and  Hook,  in  consequence,  with  scanty  means 
and  with  the  most  extravagant  tastes,  found  himself  in 
London. 

Such  had  been  the  history  of  the  man  who  became 
the  principal  conductor  of  the  new  paper,  whose  special 
mission  was  to  denounce  the  queen.  Half-measures  were 
not  in  favour  with  its  editor,  and,  under  Hook’s  con¬ 
duct,  the  war  was  at  once  carried  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 
‘  John  Bull  ’  commenced  its  career  by  publishing  those 
contents  of  the  ‘  green  bag,’  which  the  Ministry  them¬ 
selves  had  hitherto  kept  private.1  It  attacked  without 
mercy  every  lady  who  visited  the  queen ;  and  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  gross  imputations  upon  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  some  of  them.2  The  supporters  of  the  Regent 
were  delighted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
an  ally  who  carried  on  the  battle  with  weapons  which 
their  opponents  had  previously  monopolised,  and  with 
an  ability  which  their  opponents  could  not  command. 
The  Radicals,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a  paper 
which  was  admitted  to  every  fashionable  breakfast-table, 
scattered  in  their  turn  new  periodicals  broadcast  through 
the  metropolis.  The  conductors  of  these  periodicals  had 
no  more  scruples  than  Theodore  Hook ;  but  they  had 
neither  the  wit  nor  the  ability  which  were  the  redeeming 
features  of  ‘  John  Bull.’  The  upper  classes  were  shocked 
at  the  utter  disregard  of  decency  which  these  publications 
displayed,  and  decided  on  taking  some  steps  to  prevent 
their  dissemination  among  the  lower  orders.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
1  Denman,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  2  inn.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  50. 
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ciation  ‘for  supporting  the  laws  for  suppressing  seditious 
publications,  and  for  defending  the  country  from  the  fatal 
influence  of  disloyalty  and  sedition.’ 1  The  association 
numbered  among  its  members  Tory  peers,  Tory  bishops, 
Tory  statesmen,  Tory  clergy  :  men  whose  Tory  principles 
had  already  received  their  reward  in  this  world ;  men 
who  hoped  for  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  the  same 
cause.  The  society  called  itself  the  Constitutional  Associa¬ 
tion  :  it  was  known  to  its  opponents  as  the  ‘  Bridge  Street 
Gang.’  Its  first  efforts  were  useful.  It  drew  up  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  English  law  of  libel,  which  it  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  chief  dealers  in  the  offensive  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  time ;  and  it  persuaded  many  of  these  men 
to  desist  from  a  trade  which  undoubtedly  subjected  them 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

If  the  association  had  contented  itself  with  merely 
explaining  the  law,  no  exception  would  have  been  taken 
to  its  proceedings.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  society 
selected  some  of  the  publications,  which  it  considered 
the  most  libellous,  for  prosecution  ;  and  it  commenced 
proceedings  against  their  authors,  their  publishers,  or 
their  vendors.  The  public,  however,  who  had  willingly 
supported  the  association,  were  hardly  prepared  for  this 
course.  They  were  quite  ready  to  check  the  spread  of 
indecent  publications  by  persuasive  measures,  but  they 
were  not  prepared  to  arm  a  wealthy  society  with  power 
to  proceed  against  obscure  authors  and  printers.  It  was 
one  thing  to  desire  that  the  printing  press  should  be 
pure  ;  it  was  another  to  subject  needy  scribblers  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Even 
decency  could  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price ;  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  an  object  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  public  morals.  The  association,  more¬ 
over,  had  obtained  so  many  subscribers  that  its  exertions 
were  crippled  by  its  success.  It  was  hardly  possible 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  60. 
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to  impanel  a  jury  without  including  some  member  of 
the  Bridge  Street  Gang  in  the  panel.  The  judges,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  made  a  new  rule  to  meet  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  case,  and  in  every  prosecution  instituted 
by  the  society  compelled  every  juryman  to  state  on 
oath  whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  association 
or  not.1  Before  the  end  of  1821,  moreover,  an  in¬ 
dictment  was  laid  by  4  the  Gang  ’  against  a  man  named 
Dolby ;  and  the  sheriff  by  whom  the  jury  was  returned 
was  proved  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  association.2 
Cases  of  this  character  convinced  even  the  subscribers 
to  the  society  that  organisations  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bridge  Street  Gang  were  objectionable.  A  series  of 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  confirmed  these  sus¬ 
picions.  The  results  which  the  association  had  already 
attained  were  but  small.  ‘After  a  year  and  a  half’s 
work,’  wrote  the  ‘Edinburgh  Beview,’  ‘they  have  con¬ 
victed  a  fustian-cutter  at  Manchester  of  selling  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Reformers :  one  wretched  old  man  of  seventy, 
whom  they  were  fain  to  allow  to  plead  guilty  upon  an 
engagement  never  to  bring  him  up  to  judgment ;  and 
a  lad  or  two  whom  they  detected  selling  in  a  shop  things 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing.’  3  Small,  however,  as  the  results  of  the  association 
had  been,  its  activity  perceptibly  declined  when  it  was 
found  that  the  policy  of  its  prosecutions  was  open  to 
question.  The  attacks  of  the  Opposition  upon  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  warm ;  its  defence  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  became  more  and  more  cool.  The  chilling  support 
of  its  friends  was  probably  more  fatal  to  the  society  than 
the  hot  onslaught  of  its  opponents.  The  Bridge  Street 
Gang  gradually  restricted  its  operations,  and  expired 
without  notice  and  without  regret. 

The  Bridge  Street  Gang  would,  under  any  circum- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  62.  2  Ibid.,  Chron.,  p.  482. 

3  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  115. 
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stances,  have  fallen  when  its  real  nature  was  explained  to 
its  supporters.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  its  gra¬ 
dual  cessation.  The  scurrilous  publications  which  had 
originally  influenced  its  well-meaning  subscribers  owed 
then'  origin  to  the  universal  excitement  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  queen  had  fomented.  With  the 
termination  of  these  proceedings  the  temper  of  the 
public  became  comparatively  calm  ;  and  the  language  of 
the  writers  who  had  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  became  proportionately  cool.  Happily,  too,  there 
was  another  cause  for  better  feeling.  During  the  early 
part  of  1820  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  remained 
in  a  condition  of  continuous  depression.  But,  as  the  year 
wore  on,  the  appearances  of  trade  became  slightly  more 
hopeful.  The  king,  in  the  beginning  of  1821,  was  able 
to  assure  the  Parliament  that  ‘  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  within  the  last  half-year  in  several 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  ;  ’  and  that  ‘  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  distresses  which  prevailed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  have  greatly  abated.’ 
Happily,  moreover,  the  king’s  satisfaction  was  justified 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  trade  of  the  country  had 
increased.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  had  risen 
from  29,681,460/.  in  1819  to  31,515,222/.  in  1820;  the 
declared  value  of  the  exports  from  34,252,251/.  to 
35,569,077 /.  The  improvement  was  slight;  but  the 
slightest  improvement  was  acceptable.  In  1821,  more¬ 
over,  the  gradual  return  of  better  times  became  more  and 
more  perceptible.  The  demand  for  labour  increased ;  the 
labouring  classes  succeeded  in  obtaining  better  wages  ; 
and  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers  was  alleviated.  At  the 
end  of  1820  the  weekly  pay  of  the  outdoor  poor  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  amounted  to  614/.  ;  in  December  1821  it  had 
been  reduced  to  374/.  The  roll  of  paupers  in  receipt  of 
relief  had,  in  the  same  period,  been  reduced  in  the  same 
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place  from  5,148  to  3,571  persons.1  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  more  clearly  the  gratifying  improvement  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  manufacturing  population  which 
commenced  in  the  latter  half  of  1820,  and  continued 
throughout  1821. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
improvement.  The  agricultural  classes  had  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  the  Legislature.  Means  had  been 
taken  in  1815  for  seeming  them  a  remunerative  price  for 
their  produce  ;  and  the  farmers  had  been  given  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  market  while  the  price  of  wheat  was  below 
8O5.  a  quarter.  Bather  more  than  five  years  had  passed 
since  the  Act  of  1815  had  become  law,  and  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes  was  worse  than  it  had  ever 
been.  ‘  Agriculture,’  wrote  Bankes  to  Lord  Colchester 
in  March  1821,  ‘  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  serious  and  dis¬ 
couraging  depression,  the  price  of  corn  as  low  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago ;  rents  ill  paid,  farmers  breaking  or  ruin¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  multitudes  of  laborious  husbandmen 
all  over  the  kingdom  thrown  out  of  work  and  living  on 
the  poor-rates.’ 2  The  Act  of  1815  had,  in  fact,  failed. 
It  had  been  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  prices  would 
rise,  and,  by  a  strange  perversity,  they  had  steadily  fallen. 
In  February  1819  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  stood 
at  78s.  per  quarter,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
had  in  consequence  been  stopped.  No  foreign  grain  was 
imported  till  the  middle  of  1822,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  period  prices  had  been  steadily  falling. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  amounted  in  1820  to  655.  9A  ; 
in  1821  to  545.  5 d.\  in  the  first  three  months  of  1822  to 
475.  9 d.  The  primary  cause  of  this  fall  was  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  War  had  made  the 
country  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  productions.  The 
Government  had  required  large  quantities  of  corn  for  the 
sustenance  of  its  Continential  armies ;  an  extraordinary 
1  Ann.  Rry„  1821,  Clum,  p.  193.  2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 
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demand  had  in  consequence  been  created  for  agricul-  c^p- 

tural  produce ;  and  an  unprecedented  impulse  had  been  ' - - — — 

thereby  given  to  agricultural  industry.  Peace  came  :  the  9  ‘ 
purchases  of  the  Government  ceased:  universal  distress  its  causes, 
checked  the  consumption  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  the 
farmers  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  market  for  their 
grain.  The  landed  classes  had  speculated  on  a  rise  in 
prices  ;  the  fall  in  prices  consequent  on  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  overwhelmed  them  with  ruin. 

The  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  due  to  over-production  ;  but  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  aggravated  by  the  return  to  cash  payments  which 
had  been  decided  on  in  1819.  In  consequence  of  the 
return  to  cash  payments  the  price  of  gold  had  fallen  to 
its  real  value,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  had 
been  followed  by  an  equal  or  greater  fall  in  the  price  of 
every  other  article.  The  price  of  iron  had  fallen  from 
13/.  a  ton  in  1818  to  8 l.  a  ton  in  1822;  the  price  of 
cotton  from  Is.  to  6<A  a  pound ;  the  price  of  wool  from 
2s.  Id.  to  Is.  Id  the  pound.1  This  sudden  alteration  in 
the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  naturally  led 
to  considerable  embarrassment.  The  few  fortunate  people 
who  had  lent  money  when  gold  commanded  a  high  pre¬ 
mium  were  benefited  by  the  change.  The  interest  which 
they  received  on  the  loans  which  they  had  advanced  was 
capable  of  purchasing  nearly  twice  as  much  corn,  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron  as  before.  But  the  very  numerous  persons 
who  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  contrary  predicament.  The  profits  of  their 
business  were  reduced  by  one-half ;  but  the  interest  which 
they  had  to  pay  on  the  loans  which  they  had  contracted  was 
unaltered.  The  country  gentlemen  were,  as  a  rule,  heavily 
in  debt.  A  country  gentleman  usually  provided  for  his 
younger  children  by  charging  his  estate  with  a  moitgage 
in  their  favour,  and  from  this  cause  alone  many  estates  v\  ei  e 
1  Ann.  Rpg.)  1822,  Hist.,  p.  114. 
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heavily  burdened.  The  impulse  which  had  been  given 
to  agriculture  during  the  war  had  had  the  effect  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  these  mortgages.  The  country  gentleman  had 
fancied  that  a  short  road  to  wealth  was  to  be  found  in 
the  enclosure  of  an  adjacent  common  or  the  drainage  of 
a  neighbouring  swamp.  Vast  quantities  of  land  had  been 
enclosed  or  improved,  and  the  enclosures  and  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  with  borrowed  money.  While  wheat 
fetched  from  80s.  to  120s.  the  imperial  quarter,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  country  gentlemen  had  not  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  improvements  increased  their  incomes,  and 
encouraged  their  neighbours  to  follow  their  example.  The 
country  gentlemen,  indeed,  supposed  that  the  Act  of  1815 
had  made  it  impossible  for  wheat  to  fall  below  80s.  a 
quarter.  Till  wheat  reached  this  price  they  were  safe 
from  foreign  competition,  and  they  imagined  that  nothing 
but  foreign  competition  could  reduce  the  price  of  grain. 
The  over-production  of  corn  at  home  had,  however,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  effect  on  the  market  as  the  importation  of 
corn  from  abroad.  Prices  fell,  and  with  the  fall  of  prices 
the  poor  land  which  had  been  brought  into  cultivation 
could  no  longer  be  profitably  worked.  The  country 
gentleman’s  tenant  threw  up  his  farm ;  but  the  country 
gentleman  himself  could  not  throw  over  the  mortgage 
which  he  had  contracted  to  make  the  farm.  The  rent 
ceased  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  debt  hung  like  a  dead 
weight  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  landlord. 

There  was  no  doubt,  then,  about  the  reality  of  the 
crisis  through  which  the  landed  classes  were  passing.  The 
landed  classes,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  the  ruling 
classes.  No  Ministry  could  stand  without  their  favour: 
no  Ministry  could  afford  to  neglect  their  grievances. 
The  members  for  the  great  agricultural  counties  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued, 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  determining  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  great  majority  of  them  would, 
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indeed,  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  devising  any 
remedy  for  themselves.  They  supported  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  thought  that  the  least  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  could  do  for  them,  in  return  for  their  support,  was 
to  ensure  them  high  prices  for  their  corn.  But  there  were 
some  half-dozen  among  them  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  Government.  West¬ 
ern,  the  member  for  Essex ;  Holme  Sumner,  the  member 
for  Surrey ;  Gooch,  the  member  for  Suffolk  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge,  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  have 
not  left  any  very  great  names  behind  them ;  but  these 
four  men,  and  one  or  two  others  of  like  calibre,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  every  agricultural  debate,  and  were,  in  their 
way,  formidable  supporters  or  opponents.  It  was  West¬ 
ern’s  attitude  in  1816  which  had  induced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abandon  the  war  malt  tax.  Holme  Sumner,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1820,  moved  for  a  select  committee  on  the 
agricultural  distress.  The  debate  lasted  a  great  many  hours : 
the  country  gentlemen  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
their  grievances ;  economists  like  Ricardo  replied  to 
them ;  and  the  Ministry  stated  their  objections  to  the 
motion.  Everyone  imagined  that  the  subject  would  be 
talked  out.  As  the  night  wore  on,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  as  the  morning  dawned,  sleepy  members  went 
home  to  bed,  and  the  country  gentlemen  were  left  almost 
in  possession  of  the  House.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  debate  came  to  an  end.  A  division,  which  no  one 
had  expected,  was  taken  ;  and  Holme  Sumner,  to  his 
own  surprise,  found  himself  in  a  majority  of  150  votes  to 
101. 1 

The  victory  which  the  agriculturists  had  thus  un¬ 
expectedly  secured  proved  almost  as  embarrassing  to 
themselves  as  to  the  Government.  The  country  gentle¬ 
men,  on  their  part,  were  hardly  ready  for  the  investigation 
which  they  had  demanded,  and  the  Ministry  foresaw  the 
1  Hansard,  N.S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  635-691.  Ann.  Beg.,  1820,  Hist.,  pp.  64-76. 
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inconvenience  of  granting  it.  Sober  men  were  of  opinion 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  would  raise  vague 
hopes  and  vain  alarms  among  the  farmers,  and  that, 
even  if  the  committee  were  appointed,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  do  anything  whatever.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  so  impressed  with  the  force  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  that  it  decided  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  unlucky 
vote.  Robinson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  instructed  to  move  that  the  committee  should 
‘  confine  their  investigations  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining, 
returning,  and  calculating  the  average  prices  of  corn.’ 
Under  the  existing  law  the  corn  averages  were  calculated 
in  twelve  maritime  districts ;  and  the  agriculturists  con¬ 
tended  that  the  averages  should  be  ascertained  from  the 
markets  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  An  inquiry 
of  this  sort  could  not  by  any  possibility  encourage 
any  false  expectations  ;  and  the  Government  accordingly 
brought  up  all  its  forces  to  limit  the  functions  of  Holme 
Sumner’s  committee  in  this  way.  Their  numerical 
strength,  of  course,  gave  them  an  easy  victory.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  previous  division  Robinson’s 
motion  was  carried  by  251  votes  to  108.  The  sting  had 
been  effectively  taken  out  of  Holme  Sumner’s  victory.1 

The  Ministry  had  got  rid  of  an  embarrassing  inquiry, 
but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  improving  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  classes.  The  summer  came ;  and  the 
valleys  and  hills  in  every  part  of  England  were  clothed 
with  crops  of  extraordinary  abundance.  Old  men  declared 
that  such  a  harvest  had  been  known  only  once  before 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation.2  Under 
any  other  circumstances  the  bounty  of  nature  would  have 
removed  all  traces  of  despondency  from  every  farmstead. 
Under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  1820  it  only  in¬ 
creased  the  embarrassments  of  the  farmer.  The  price  of 
wheat  had  been  slowly  rising  throughout  the  summer ;  it 
1  Hansard,  N.S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  714-742.  2  Ann.  Roy.,  1820,  Chron.,  p.  435. 
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touched  73s.  9 d  in  the  middle  of  August.  There  appeared, 
at  last,  to  be  some  chance  of  its  becoming  remunerative 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  abundant  harvest  disappointed 
this  expectation.  The  markets,  already  glutted  with 
corn,  were  at  once  affected.  The  price  of  wheat  fell 
to  63«.  6<i.  in  September;  to  57s.  4 cl.  in  October;  to 
56s.  Ad.  in  November ;  and  to  54s.  in  December.1  The 
gloom  of  the  farmers  became,  under  these  circumstances, 
as  marked  as  ever  ;  and  their  distress  seemed  the  more 
intolerable  because  it  was  no  longer  shared  by  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  The  textile  industries  of  the 
Northern  counties  were  especially  recovering  from  their 
depression  ;  and  the  labouing  crlasses  were  finding  ready 
employment,  at  remunerative  wages.2 

Influenced  by  these  circumstances,  the  agricultur¬ 
ists  in  Parliament  again  moved,  in  the  session  of  1821, 
for  an  inquiry  into  their  grievances.  Gooch,  the  member 
for  Suffolk,  revived  Holme  Sumner’s  motion  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Miistrny  was  not  strong ;  it  was 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  Canning’s  services  and  from 
the  unpopularity  which  the  proceedings  against  the  queen 
had  brought  it.  It  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  it  accordingly  assented  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee.3  Care,  however,  was  taken  that 
the  committee  should  not  be  composed  of  country  gentle¬ 
men  and  their  spokesmen  alone.  Some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  House  were  placed  upon  it ;  and,  to  their 
intense  annoyance,  the  agriculturists  found  themselves 
worsted  in  their  own  committee.  They  withdrew  from 
its  meetings,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  separate  with¬ 
out  reporting.  Their  secession  had,  however,  a  contrary 
effect.  The  free  traders  had  it  all  their  own  way.4  They 
drew  up  a  report  of  considerable  length  and  of  marked 
ability.  They  analysed  all  the  grievances  of  the  farmers 

1  Ann.  Met/.,  1820,  Chron.,  p.  632.  3  Hansard,  N.S.,vol.  iv.  pp.  1139- 

2  Ibid.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  69.  1161.  4  Spencer,  p.  202. 
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chap,  with  great  care  ;  they  disposed  of  all  the  remedies  which 

.  V1L  ,  had  been  suggested  for  removing  them  ;  and  they  con- 
1821.  eluded  that,  4  so  far  as  the  present  depression  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  effect  of  abundance  from  our  own  growth,  the 
inconvenience  arises  from  a  cause  which  no  legislative 
provision  can  alleviate  ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
increased  value  of  our  money,  it  is  one  not  peculiar  to  the 
farmer,  but  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  experienced  by 
many  other  classes  of  society.’  It  was  difficult  to  gainsay 
the  justice  of  these  conclusions,  but  they  were  truths 
which  the  agricultural  committee  had  certainly  not  been 
appointed  to  state.1 

The  Malt  The  report  of  the  committee  was  the  more  discoura¬ 
ging  to  the  agriculturists,  because  they  had  encountered 
another  disappointment  in  another  quarter.  On  the  22nd 
of  March,  a  fortnight  after  the  appointment  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  committee,  Western,  the  member  for  Essex, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  additional  duty 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  malt  in  1819.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  amounted  to  Is.  2 \d.  a  barrel,  and  yielded 
rather  more  than  1,000,000/.  a  year.  The  agriculturists 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  motion  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  149  votes  to  125.  The  victory  was  almost  as 
significant  as  that  on  Holme  Summer’s  motion  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  but  the  exultation  of  the  majority  was  equally 
shortlived.  Western  moved  the  second  reading  of  his 
bill  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  Government  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  reverse  the  previous  decision  of  the  House ; 
their  exertions  were,  of  course,  successful ;  and  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  242  votes  to  144.  Two  days  after 
the  division,  Curwen,  the  member  for  Cumberland,  moved 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  horses  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  tax  was  not  very  productive,  and  it  fell  with  pe¬ 
culiar  severity  on  the  small  farmers.  The  Ministry  did 

1  For  the  report,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  see  Ann.  Reg.,  1821, 
Chron.,  pp.  506-535. 
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not  wish  to  offend  the  country  gentlemen  again,  and  they 
persuaded  Curwen  to  postpone  his  motion  till  after  the 
report  of  the  agricultural  committee.  Curwen  partially 
complied  with  their  request.  He  postponed  his  motion 
for  a  time  ;  but  he  again  brought  it  forward  on  the  14th 
of  June,  a  few  days  before  the  committee  reported.  The 
committee,  he  was  able  to  assure  the  House,  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject,  and  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  tax.  The  Ministry  again  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  postponement  of  the  motion.  Curwen, 
however,  persisted  in  persevering  with  it,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  141  votes  to  113.  On  this  occasion  the 
Ministry  did  not  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
House.  The  agricultural  horse  tax  was  repealed.  But 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  afforded  only  slight  consolation  to 
men  who  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty 
against  the  Government,  and  who  had  forced  the  Ministry 
to  concede  the  agricultural  committee.1 

The  disappointment  of  the  agriculturists  was  then  very 
keen  ;  and  as  the  year  wore  on,  and  no  improvement  in 
their  circumstances  occurred,  its  expression  became  more 
and  more  audible.  Abundance  in  1820  had  increased 
the  embarrassments  of  the  farmers.  The  harvest  in  1821 
was  destroyed  by  a  wet  autumn.  The  corn  lay  rotting 
in  the  fields,  and  the  farmers  were  unable  to  gather  it.2 
The  bad  season,  however,  did  not  raise  prices  from  the 
level  to  which  the  good  season  had  reduced  them.  The 
markets  were  still  glutted  with  agricultural  produce; 
and  prices  continued  to  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
wheat  was  selling  at  46s.  2 d.  a  quarter.3  But  the 
farmers  wTere  no  longer  waiting  m  patience  for  the  inter - 


1  Hansard ,  N.S.,  vol.  v.  pp.  42-47, 
1192.  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp. 
88-90.  The  voting  power  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  was  evidently  about  150. 
In  their  three  successes  in  1820  and 
1821  they  divided  :  150, 149,  and  1 41. 
In  their  defeat  on  the  malt  tax  they 


divided  144.  The  Ministry  owed  its 
defeats  to  its  own  supineness,  and 
not  to  the  strength  of  the  country 
gentlemen. 

2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Chron.,p.  309. 
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vention  of  the  Legislature.  The  report  of  the  agricultural 
committee  had  satisfied  them  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  Parliament ;  and  meetings  were  consequently 
summoned  in  rural  counties  to  consider  what  should  be 
done.  The  spectacle  was  one  which  England  had  never 
previously  witnessed.  The  classes  dependent  on  the 
land  had  always  been  notorious  for  the  Conservatism  of 
their  views  and  the  soberness  of  their  opinions.  Land¬ 
lords  and  tenant-farmers,  stung  into  action  by  distress, 
suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  political  agitators. 
Owners  and  occupiers  joined  in  demanding  the  most 
drastic  remedies  for  their  grievances.  The  most  orderly 
among  them  insisted  on  the  entire  exclusion  of  foreign 
corn  from  British  markets,  and  the  wholesale  reduction 
of  the  taxation  which  pressed  on  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rest.  The  most  violent  among  them  declared  that,  if 
taxation  could  be  reduced  in  no  other  way,  faith  must 
be  broken  with  the  public  creditor  and  the  National  Debt 
repudiated.  The  Parliament,  which  had  refused  in  1820 
to  appoint  an  agricultural  committee — the  Parliament, 
which  had  ventured  in  1821  to  appoint  a  committee 
unprepared  for  legislation,  was  everywhere  denounced. 
Landlords  and  tenant-farmers  joined  with  the  Radicals  in 
demanding  Parliamentary  reform.1 

The  excitement  in  the  agricultural  districts  was,  in  a 
political  sense,  a  much  more  formidable  matter  for  the 
Government  than  the  massacre  at  Peterloo  or  the  famous 
battle  of  Bonnymuir.  The  country  gentlemen  had  rallied 
to  a  man  in  support  of  the  Six  Acts,  because  the  Six  Acts 
had  been  directed  against  the  Radicals ;  but  disaffection 
among  the  landed  classes  could  not  be  similarly  dealt  with, 
because  it  destroyed  the  voting  power  of  the  Tory  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Ministry  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  compelled  to  change  its  tactics.  It  had  refused  in¬ 
quiry  in  1820 ;  it  had  conceded  inquiry  in  1821 ;  it  courted 
1  Annual  Register,  1822,  TTist.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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inquiry  in  1822.  Lord  Londonderry — for  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s  Irish  marquisate 
- — himself  proposed  the  revival  of  the  agricultural  com-  l822- 
mittee.1  The  report  which  the  new  committee  quickly  Anew 
drew  up  was  much  less  elaborate  and  much  less  able  than 
that  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  agricultural  com-  mittee 

,,  1  1  °  appointed. 

mittee  oi  the  previous  year  ;  but  it  was  much  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  agriculturists.  The  Act 
of  1815  was  self-condemned.  No  corn  had  ever  been 
imported  under  it,  because  the  price  of  corn  had  never 
reached  the  sum  which  had  been  named  in  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  useless  Act  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  foreign  corn  should  be  admitted  on 
paying  a  duty  of  12s.  when  the  price  of  wheat  stood  at 
70s.  a  quarter.  The  duty,  it  was  proposed,  should  fall 
as  the  price  of  wheat  rose.  If  the  price  rose  to  80s.  the 
duty  was  to  fall  to  5s. ;  if  the  price  rose  to  85s.  the  duty 
was  to  fall  to  Is. 

The  new  Corn  Law  which  was  thus  contemplated 
would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  existing  juncture,  since 
the  price  of  wheat  was  far  below  the  70s.  named  in  the 
report.2  As  a  sop  to  the  agricultural  interest  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  proposed  that  the  Government  should  be  authorised 
to  lend  a  sum  of  1,000,000/.  on  the  security  of  ware¬ 
housed  corn.  The  proposal  met  its  chief  opponent  in  a 
remarkable  person.  Ricardo  was  the  most  capable  of  the 
economical  writers  who  succeeded  Adam  Smith.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  economist  has  not  diminished  since  his  death. 

He  had  obtained  a  seat  for  the  little  Irish  borough  of 
Portarlington  ;  he  had  served  on  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  of  1821 ;  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  on  all 


1  Hansard,  N.S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  462. 

2  Hansard,  N.S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1406. 
The  scale  was  not  to  come  into  ope¬ 
ration  till  the  limits  of  free  importa¬ 
tion  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1815  had 
been  reached  ;  i.e.  until  wheat  stood 


at  80s.  a  quarter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  price  was  never  reached 
before  1828,  when  the  law  was 
altered ;  and  the  Act  of  1822  was 
consequently  as  inoperative  as  the 
Act  of  1815 
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commercial  and  economical  questions  was  recognised  oil 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Ricardo  was  not  in  favour  of 
free  trade ;  but  he  desired  to  go  a  step  nearer  to  it  than 
the  committee  intended.  He  proposed  that  when  the 
price  of  corn  rose  to  7  Os.  foreign  wheat  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  with  a  duty  of  20s. ;  but  that  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  by  Is.  a  year  till  it  reached  10s.,  when  it  should 
become  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  committee,  in  short, 
proposed  a  sliding  scale  dependent  on  the  price  ;  Ricardo 
a  fixed  scale  irrespective  of  the  price. 

The  debates  on  these  rival  proposals  occupied  the 
time  of  the  House  for  many  nights.  Lord  Londonderry, 
who  adopted  the  committee’s  recommendation,  ultimately 
withdrew  the  proposal  for  a  loan,  and  the  committee’s 
scale  was  then  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.1  The 
country  gentlemen  were  not,  however,  disposed  to  regard 
the  acceptance  of  the  scale  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
They  had  committed  themselves  at  county  meetings  to 
very  different  measures,  and  regard  for  their  own  con¬ 
sistency  compelled  them  to  move  for  a  more  effective 
remedy.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  the  member  for  Somer¬ 
setshire,  advocated  the  claims  of  the  extreme  Protec¬ 
tionists,  and  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  40s.  a  quarter  on 
all  foreign  corn.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Radical  mem¬ 
ber  for  Westminster,  boldly  claimed  a  readjustment  of 
the  public  burdens.  The  public  creditor,  he  argued, 
might  be  entitled  to  his  due  ;  but  he  could  not  be  entitled 
to  more  than  his  due.  The  man  who  had  lent  his  money 
when  Bank  paper  was  a  legal  tender  had  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  should  be  paid  in  gold.  Burdett’s  proposal 
involved  the  partial  repudiation  of  the  debt.  Western, 
the  member  for  Essex,  was  in  favour  of  the  same  thing, 
though  he  desired,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  cover  the 

1  By  218  votes  to  36.  Hansard,  sign.  Lord  Liverpool  very  wisely 
N.S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  470.  Huskisson  refused  to  let  him  go.  See  Hansard, 
opposed  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  N.S.,  vol.  xix.  p.  925. 
loan  question,  and  offered  to  re- 
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policy  of  repudiation  with  a  thin  veil  which  hardly  con-  chap. 
cealed  its  nakedness  from  anyone.  He  was  not  in  favour  .  YIL 
of  paying  the  public  creditor  3/.  instead  of  4/.  ;  but  he  1822. 
was  in  favour  of  depreciating  the  currency  till  the  4/.  Eepudia- 
was  only  worth  3/.  tl01l  Ts’ 

J  gestecl. 

When  the  debt  was  contracted  corn  sold  for  80s.  a 
quarter.  The  currency — so  Western  thought — should  be 
depreciated  till  the  price  again  rose  to  80s.  ;  and  corn, 
and  not  gold,  should  be  made  the  standard  of  value. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  had  passed  since  such 
a  proposal  had  been  openly  advocated  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  before, 
the  reform  of  the  currency,  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  Montague  and  Newton,  had  produced  embarrassments 
very  similar,  in  their  cause  and  their  consequence,  to 
those  which  had  resulted  from  the  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  The  Legislature,  in  1696,  had  been  terrified  at 
the  universal  fall  in  prices,  and  had  proposed  to  check  its 
progress  by  degrading  the  currency.  Happily  for  England 
the  finance  minister  of  that  day  was  one  of  the  few  great 
financiers  whom  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Charles 
Montague  met  the  motion  of  his  timid  colleagues  with  a 

o  _  - 

bold  declaratory  resolution  that  ‘  this  House  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  alter  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
this  kingdom  in  fineness.’  The  resolution  was  carried  : 
and  with  the  success  of  the  motion  the  difficulty  began  to 
disappear.  Prices  recovered  when  it  was  once  seen  that 
the  Legislature  would  not  sanction  any  tampering  with 
the  currency,  and  confidence  was  restored. 

Yansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  1822, 

T)  SOn  S  m0‘ 

was  in  every  way  inferior  to  Charles  Montague.  Put  an  tion. 
obscure  office  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration  was  for¬ 
tunately  occupied  by  a  financier  of  greater  capacity.  Few 
things  are  more  singular  in  the  history  of  the  present 
century  than  the  treatment  which  was  usually  awarded 
to  William  Huskisson.  Huskisson  was  undoubtedly  the 
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first  financier  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet  he  was 
never  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Yansittart,  who  was 
hardly  fit  to  be  his  clerk,  was  preferred  to  him  in  1812  ; 
Eobinson,  who  knew  nothing  of  finance,  was  preferred  to 
him  in  1823.  There  are  only  two  explanations  which 
can  be  given  for  this  neglect.  Huskisson  was  passed 
over  in  1812  because  he  was  the  friend  of  Canning  ;  he 
was  passed  over  in  1823  because  he  was  much  less  con¬ 
stant  in  his  support  of  the  Ministry  than  his  successful 
colleague.  Yet  Huskisson,  in  1822,  met  the  country 
gentlemen  alone  ;  and  the  speech  with  which  he  de¬ 
feated  Western’s  motion  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
financial  addresses  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  :  ‘  The  honourable  gentleman  says  that  the  standard 
of  value  in  every  country  should  be  that  article  which 
forms  the  constant  food  of  the  population.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  finds  a  standard  of  value  for  this  country  in  wheat. 
It  follows  from  this  principle  that  wheat  cannot  be  the 
standard  in  Ireland.  There  potatoes  must  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  value.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  potato  standard  F  ’ 
After  covering  Western  with  ridicule  Huskisson  went 
on  to  refer  to  Montague’s  great  example  in  1696,  and 
concluded  by  proposing  that  the  House  should  reaffirm 
Montague’s  famous  resolution.  The  effect  was  magical. 
Lethbridge’s  and  Burdett’s  motions  had  already  been  de¬ 
feated.1  Western’s  proposition  was  now  rejected  ;  and  the 
House,  adopting  Huskisson’s  suggestion,  re-affirmed  the 
resolution  of  16 96. 2 

The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1815  and  the  institution  of 
a  new  Corn  Law  were  not,  however,  the  only  results  of 
agricultural  distress.  The  repudiation  of  the  debt  and 
the  degradation  of  the  currency  had  been  suggested  be¬ 
cause  both  of  these  methods  seemed  to  promise  a  large 


1  The  former  by  243  votes  to  24, 
on  the  9th  of  May.  Hansard,  N.S., 
vol.  vii.  p.  453. 

2  Hansard  N.S.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  877, 


910,  925,  1027.  Macaulay’s  works, 
edited  by  Lady  Trevelyan,  vol.  iv.  p. 
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surplus  revenue  ;  and  a  surplus  revenue  would  facilitate  chap. 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
a  surplus  revenue  was  also  obtainable  by  the  simple  pro-  1822- 
cess  of  reducing  the  expenditure ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  economy,  for  the  first  time,  was  becoming  popular 
among  a  section  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Joseph  Joseph 
Hume,  the  constant  advocate  of  retrenchment,  had  been 
elected  for  Aberdeen  at  the  general  election  of  1818.  He 
had  been  born  in  1777,  at  Montrose  ;  his  father,  who  died 
while  his  son  was  very  young,  was  the  master  of  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel.  His  mother,  after  her  husband’s  death,  kept 
a  small  shop  in  which  she  sold  crockery  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  boy,  bom  in  these  humble  circumstances, 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  town.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed,  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  to  a  local  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary ;  he  became  in  1796  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh;  and  he  obtained  in  1797  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  marine  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  soon  discovered  that  the 
members  of  the  service  were  generally  ignorant  of  the 
languages  of  the  races  whom  they  were  called  upon  to 
govern ;  and,  with  characteristic  perseverance,  he  set 
himself  to  study  the  native  tongues.  His  perseverance 
was  rewarded.  The  Mahratta  war  broke  out.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  required  an  interpreter ;  and  Hume,  who  had 
already  qualified  himself  for  such  a  service,  was  selected 
for  the  post.  Frugal  habits  enabled  him  to  save  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  of  money  out  of  His  income,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  in  1808,  with  a  fortune  of  30,000/.  or 
40,000/.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  purchased  a  seat 
at  Weymouth,  and  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory  mem¬ 
ber.  He  had  stipulated  that  he  should  again  be  re¬ 
turned  at  the  next  general  election;  but  the  patron  of 
the  borough  broke  faith  with  him  and  selected  another 
candidate.  Hume’s  Tory  principles  sustained  a  rude 
shock  from  this  shabby  treatment.  He  instituted  pro- 
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ceedings  against  the  patron  of  the  borough  ;  and,  the 
case  being  referred  to  arbitration,  recovered  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  him.  But,  though  he  recovered 
his  money,  he  lost  his  seat.  He  remained  out  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  a  few  years.  At  the  general  election  of 
1818  he  was  returned  for  Aberdeen;  he  remained  in 
Parliament  for  thirty-six  years ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  he  was  the  constant  and  unflinching  advocate 
of  economical  reform.1 

Hume  commenced  his  labours  in  favour  of  retrench¬ 
ment  in  1.820.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  drew  attention  to 
the  absurdly  costly  system  under  which  the  revenue  was 
collected.  There  were  sixty-six  receivers-general  of  land 
and  assessed  taxes.  They  were  allowed  a  poundage  of 
2d.  in  the  pound  on  the  land  tax,  and  of  1  \d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  assessed  taxes  ;  they  retained  in  their  own 
hands  the  whole  sum  which  they  collected  for  about  six 
weeks.  They,  therefore,  drew  a  very  large  salary  as 
poundage,  and  they  derived  a  considerable  advantage 
from  the  use  of  the  public  money  as  it  passed  through 
their  hands.  It  was  computed  that  the  profit  of  each  of 
these  officials  exceeded  2,000/.  a  year.  Yet  only  twenty- 
eight  of  the  sixty-six  fortunate  gentlemen  who  enjoyed 
the  emoluments  of  receivers-general  performed  any 
duties  at  all.  The  remaining  thirty-eight  acted  entirely 
by  deputies.  Hume  desired  to  abolish  this  system ; 
but  his  proposal  was  vehemently  resisted  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  defeated  without  a  division.  Undaunted 
by  this  defeat,  Hume,  in  the  following  year,  again  drew 
attention  to  the  absurdly  extravagant  system  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  revenue.  The  open  mutiny  of  the  country  gen'tle- 
men  made  it  no  longer  possible  for  the  Ministry  to 
stifle  a  motion  for  economy.  On  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing  Western  had  carried  the  repeal  of  the  additional 
malt  tax ;  and  the  Government  dared  not  risk  another 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1858,  Chron.,  p.  252. 
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defeat.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  chap. 
refer  Hume’s  resolutions  to  a  select  committee,  and  Hume  .  VIL 
at  once  acquiesced  in  this  suggestion.  The  committee  re-  1821. 
ported  in  the  course  of  the  session.  They  recommended 
that  the  number  of  receivers-general  should  be  reduced 
from  sixty-six  to  forty-four ;  that  these  officers  should  be 
paid  a  fixed  salary ;  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
perform  their  own  duties;  and  that  they  should  not 
l>e  allowed  to  employ  the  public  moneys  which  passed 
through  their  hands.  The  perseverance  and  ability  of 
a  private  member,  backed  by  the  discontent  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  had  won  one  of  the  most  important 
economical  victories  which  had  ever  been  secured  in  the 
British  Parliament.1 

Hume’s  exertions  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  absurdly  extravagant  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  revenue  was  collected.  He  was 
bent  on  reducing  the  cost  of  government.  With  this 
object  he  drew  up  some  elaborate  tables  to  illustrate  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  nation 
during  the  four  preceding  years,  arid  to  contrast  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  1820  with  that  of  1792,  the  year  which  had 
immediately  preceded  the  Great  War.  He  embodied  the 
substance  of  these  tables  in  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
he  introduced  during  the  debate  on  the  army  estimates. 

The  country  was  not  prepared  to  accept  all  the  eco¬ 
nomies  on  which  Hume  insisted,  and  the  Government  in 
consequence  was  easily  able  to  defeat  his  resolutions.2 
They  were  able  to  do  so  the  more  easily  because 
they  themselves  had  anticipated  the  universal  demand 
for  retrenchment  and  had  reduced  their  expenditure. 

The  army  estimates  were  reduced  to  8,7 50,000/.  ;  the 
navy  estimates  to  6,176,700/.  ;  the  ordnance  estimates  to 
1,195,100/.;  the  miscellaneous  estimates  to  1,900,000/.  ; 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,  p.  105,  2  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp.  84- 

and  1821,  p.  '87,  and  Chron.,  p.  101.  87,  and  Chron.,  pp.  282,  286. 
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and  the  charge  of  the  unfunded  debt  was  decreased  to 
1,290,000/.  These  various  items,  which  had  required 
about  21,000,000/.  in  the  previous  year,  were  placed 
at  only  19,311,800/.  in  1821.  In  the  previous  year, 
moreover,  the  Government  had  increased  their  embar¬ 
rassments  by  funding  9,000,000/.  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
They  proposed  to  fund  only  706,400/.  of  the  unfunded 
debt  in  1821.  The  whole  sum  which  they  desired 
to  raise  amounted,  therefore,  to  only  20,018,200/.  The 
annual  taxes  and  excise  duties  produced  5,500,000/. 
of  this  amount.  A  windfall  of  500,000/. — a  surplus  of 
the  French  indemnity— swelled  the  sum  to  6,000,000/. 
Various  other  items  were  estimated  at  570,000/. ;  and 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  allowed  to  increase  its  capital 
on  condition  of  advancing  460,000/.  to  the  Government. 
These  sums  produced  an  aggregate  revenue  of  7,030,000/. 
The  additional  13,000,000/.  was  borrowed  from  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund.  As  the  Sinking  Fund  exceeded  17,000,000/. 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  arrangement.1 

The  Budget,  which  was  thus  propounded,  was  the 
simplest  which  Vansittart  had  ever  framed  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Government  to  have  carried 
a  more  complicated  one.  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administra¬ 
tion  had  frequently  been  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
public ;  but  the  contempt  had  never  been  so  undisguised 
as  during  the  session  of  1821.  ‘  As  to  ministers,’  said 

Curwen,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  ‘  they  had  fully  proved  their  inability  to  govern. 
Never  was  the  community  so  universally  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  their  responsible  rulers 
as  at  the  present  moment ;  so  general  was  that  feeling 
that  all  ranks  of  men  looked  to  their  removal  as  their 
only  hope.’ 2  But  as  the  session  advanced  the  inability 
of  the  Ministry  to  govern  became  more  marked.  On  the 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol,  v.  pp.  1073  1008. 

2  Ibid.,  N.S.,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 
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7  th  of  March  the  Government  was  compelled  to  concede  chap. 

to  Gooch  the  appointment  of  the  agricultural  committee.  - _ _ 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Western  carried  his  motion  for  1821. 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the 
Ministry  were  again  compelled  to  give  way,  and  to  con¬ 
cede  to  Hume  a  committee  on  the  receivers-general ; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Curwen  carried  the  repeal 
of  the  agricultural  horse  tax  against  the  Government. 

The  ministers  who  had  suffered  such  severe  defeats  had 
almost  ceased  to  govern :  it  was  obviously  necessary  for 
them  to  acquire  additional  strength.  The  necessity  was 
the  greater  because  the  vacancy  which  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Canning’s  retirement  was  still  unfilled,  and 
because  Lord  Sidmouth  was  anxious  to  retire  from  the 
labours  of  the  Home  Department.  There  were  three  dis-  Attempted 
tinct  quarters  to  which  the  Government  could  turn  for  tioTof  the" 
aid.  Canning  was  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Par-  2™ 
li amentary  speakers  of  his  generation.  He  had  only 
separated  from  the  Ministry  in  consequence  of  his  re¬ 
luctance  to  take  a  part  against  the  Queen ;  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  proceedings  against  her  suggested  his 
reinstatement  in  office.  Peel  was  a  younger  man  than 
Canning  ;  but  his  Parliamentary  reputation  was  increas¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  member.  So 
far  back  as  1811 1  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  young  man  in  the  House.  It  was  said  of  him, 
in  1820,  that  ‘talents,  independent  fortune,  official  habits, 
and  reputation,  and,  above  all,  general  character,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  have  disposed  more  men  to  follow 
and  more  to  unite  with  him  than  any  other  person.’ 2 

Canning-  and  Peel  were  undoubtedly  the  two  most 
prominent  Tories  outside  the  Ministry  available  for  the 
purposes  of  debate.  But  Lord  Liverpool  was  desirous  of 
obtaining,  in  addition  to  them,  the  services  of  the  small 

1  Plumer  Ward’s  memoirs,  vol.  i.  2  Buckingham’s  Memoirs  of  Geo. 
p.  408.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  102, 
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party  which,  had  identified  itself  with  the  fortunes  of 
Lord  Grenville.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Lord  Grenville  had  been  gradually  separating  himself 
from  his  old  colleague,  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Grey  had  been 
steadily  maintaining  the  principles  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  Parliamentary  career.  Lord  Grenville  had 
been  slowly  gravitating  towards  the  Ministry.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  Lord  Grenville  had  shown  himself  a 
stouter  Tory  than  the  Tories  :  he  had  urged  the  repres¬ 
sive  legislation  of  1819  on  the  Government.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  himself,  indeed,  did  not  desire  office.  The  lead  of 
his  party  had  descended  to  his  nephew,  Lord  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Lord  Buckingham  could  have  counted  his  sup¬ 
porters  on  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands.  There  was  his 
brother,  Lord  Nugent,  who  had  inherited  his  mother’s 
Irish  earldom.  There  were  his  two  cousins,  sons  of 
Charlotte  Grenville,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  the  member  for 
Denbighshire,  and  Charles  Wynn,  the  member  for  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.  There  were  his  cousin,  Sir  G.  Nugent,  and 
his  neighbour,  Fremantle,  who  sat  for  his  lordship’s 
borough  of  Buckingham.  There  was  Phillimore,  who  sat 
for  his  lordship’s  other  borough  of  St.  Mawes.  Lord 
Buckingham  might,  perhaps,  have  commanded  a  dozen 
votes  on  a  division  by  mustering  all  his  nominees  and  all 
his  relatives. 

Lord  Liverpool  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  services 
of  all  these  parties.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  to  retire  from 
the  Home  Office,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Melville. 
Canning  was  to  replace  Lord  Melville  at  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  either  Peel  or  Charles  Wynn  was  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  at  the  India  Board.  But  there  were  two  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement.  The  king  objected 
to  Canning,  and  Peel  thought  that  he  had  claims  for 
a  higher  post  than  the  India  Board.1  The  negotiation 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  142.  Duke  of  Wellington’s  supplementary  des¬ 
patches,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  102-196, 
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seemed  doomed  to  failure  at  the  very  outset ;  and  it  was 
also  interrupted  by  another  unfortunate  event.  It  had 
hardly  commenced  when  Lady  Liverpool  died.  Lord 
Liverpool  broke  down  under  his  affliction,  and  some 
months  were  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  negotiation 
was  resumed.  The  king,  it  was  then  found,  still  adhered 
to  his  objection  to  Canning.  Canning’s  disappointment 
was  soothed  by  the  promise  of  the  Governor-General¬ 
ship  of  India,  which  Lord  Hastings  was  desirous  of  relin¬ 
quishing.  Peel,  unwilling  to  accept  the  India  Board, 
was  appointed,  on  Lord  Sidmouth’s  retirement,  to  the 
Home  Office ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  small  band 
which  followed  Lord  Buckingham,  was  also  secured. 

Lord  Buckingham  was  gratified  by  being  promoted 
to  a  dukedom,  with  a  special  remainder  of  the  earldom 
of  Temple  to  his  grand-daughter.  Charles  Wynn  was 
made  president  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  his  brother, 
Henry  Wynn,  envoy  to  Switzerland,  the  salary  of  the 
post  being  specially  raised  to  4,000/.  a  year ;  and  Philli- 
more  and  Premantle  were  given  inferior  appointments  at 
the  India  Board.  The  appointments  gave  the  Ministry 
a  few  votes,  but  they  hardly  satisfied  anyone.  Extrava¬ 
gantly  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  rewarded, 
his  ‘  immeasurable  pretensions,’ 1  as  the  king  styled  them, 
were  still  unsatisfied.  Fremantle  considered  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  better  berth  than  Phillimore,  and  that 
Wynn’s  appointment  was  ‘  much  beyond  his  pretensions.’ 2 
Men  wdio  had  no  connection  with  Lord  Grenville  were 
amazed  at  the  price  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  this  slender  accession  of  strength.  ‘Ho  small 
and  insignificant  party  was  ever  bought  so  dear  as  this 
rump  of  the  Grenvilles,’  wrote  Bankes  to  Lord  Col- 

1  The  duke  continued  unsatisfied  vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  142,  145,  and  vol.  v. 
and  insatiable.  He  was  always  440. 

urging  his  claims  on  the  Ministry.  2  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  206.  Buck- 
See  on  this  point,  for  instance,  Wei-  ingham’s  Memoirs  of  George  IV.,  vol. 
lington  supplementary  despatches,  i.  pp.  265.  281. 
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chap.  cliester.1  Lord  Holland  declared  that  ‘  all  articles  are 
now  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  except  Grenvilles.’  The 
1822.  peculiarity  of  Charles  Wynn’s  voice  had  won  for  his 
brother,  Sir  Watkin,  and  himself,  the  nicknames  of 
‘  Bubble  and  Squeak.’  Lord  Erskine,  alluding  to  this 
peculiarity,  observed  that  ‘  ministers  are  hard-run,  but 
they  still  have  a  squeak  for  it.’ 2 

Reinforced  by  the  ability  of  Peel,  and  strengthened 
by  the  voting  power  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  sup¬ 
porters,  the  Ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1822.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  assured  that  the  revenue  was  ‘  in  a  course  of  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement ;  ’  that  the  estimates  had  ‘  been 
framed  with  every  attention  to  economy  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  will  permit ;  ’  and  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  enabled  to  make  ‘  a  large  reduction  in 
our  annual  expenditure,  particularly  in  our  naval  and 
military  establishments.’  The  assurance,  which  was  thus 
given,  was  abundantly  redeemed.  The  estimates  for 
1821  had  exceeded  19,300,000/.  The  estimates  for  1822 
amounted  to  only  17,815,000/.3  The  perseverance  of 
Hume  and  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  had 
forced  this  great  reduction  on  the  Ministry.  Great,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  reduction  was,  the  Ministry  desired  to  effect 


1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

2  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

3  The  Army  estimates 

„  Navy  „ 

„  Ordnance  „ 

„  Miscellaneous 
„  Greenwich  outpensions  . 

„  Interest  on  Exchequer  hills 

Total  . 


£ 

.  7,925,000 
.  5,480,000 
.  1,200,000 
.  1,700,000 
310,000 
.  1,200,000 


£17,815,000 


In  addition  to  this  17,815,0007  there 
was  a  further  charge  of  290,0007 
sinking  fund  of  Exchequer  hills ;  and 
the  scheme  for  converting  the  Navy 
5  per  cents.,  which  will  he  mentioned 
later  on. involved  an  additional  charge 


of  2,8^3,0007.  The  deficiency  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  previous  year 
amounted  to  rather  more  than 
290,0007.— Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  p. 
148,  and  Hansard,  vol.  vii.  p.  1415. 
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huger  remissions  of  taxation  than  a  mere  economy  in  the  chap. 
great  spending  departments  of  the  State  would  have  -  VIL 
enabled  them  to  afford.  The  National  Debt  hung  like  a  1822. 
dead  weight  round  the  shoulders  of  the  nation,  and  the 
policy  of  repudiating  the  debt  was  openly  discussed.  Continued 
Men  fancied  that  it  was  impracticable  to  go  on  paying  for  repu- 
the  vast  charge  which  the  debt  occasioned ;  and  they  diation' 
almost  openly  avowed  that  it  woull  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  sponge  at  last.  Such  language,  five  years 
before,  would  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee,  and  to  a  State  prosecution  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  indict  a  Watson  or  a 
Hunt ;  it  was  another  to  prosecute  a  county  member.  The 
language  which  had  been  first  heard  in  the  Spa  Fields 
was  now  used  at  county  meetings,  duly  convened  by  the 
constituted  authorities.  Country  gentlemen,  whose  sup¬ 
port  was  invaluable  to  the  Government,  were  demon¬ 
strating  the  folly  of  keeping  faith  with  the  fundholder. 

County  members,  whose  political  opinions  were  otherwise 
unimpeachable,  were  actually  voting  for  repudiation 
under  the  cloak  of  debasing  the  currency.  The  Ministry 
were  unable  to  ignore  the  great  issue  which  was  thus 
openly  raised.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see  the  folly  of 
either  tampering  with  the  currency  or  of  repudiating  the 
debt ; 1  but  they  decided  on  obtaining  some  alleviation 
from  its  burden  in  a  less  objectionable  manner. 

The  funded  debt  in  1822  amounted  to  rather  more  Thecon- 
than  795,000,000/.  But  this  debt  did  not  all  bear  the  theTper* 
same  rate  of  interest.  The  money  had  been  borrowed  cents* 
at  3  per  cent.,  3.j  per  cent.,  4  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent. ; 
and  more  than  153,000,000/.  of  the  amount  carried  in- 

1  Repudiation,  in  one  shape  or  an-  posed  to  adopt  silver  as  the  standard 
other,  found  favour  with  an  enor-  of  value,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  asso- 
mous  number  of  people.  A  good  ciate  it  with  gold.  Lord  Althorp 
many  politicians,  who  would  have  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  remedy, 
objected  to  reverting  to  an  incon-  J.  W.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  was  also 
vertible  paper  currency,  were  dis-  in  favour  of  it. 
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chap,  terest  at  5  per  cent.  This  portion  of  the  debt  was  usually 
VIL  ,  known  as  the  Navy  5  per  cents.  The  Act,  under  which 
1822.  this  money  had  been  chiefly  borrowed1  stipulated  that 
the  5  per  cents,  should  be  irredeemable  till  25,000,000/. 
3  per  cent.  Stock  had  been  paid  off.  A  previous  Act  had 
directed  that  no  portion  of  the  3  per  cents,  should  be 
redeemed  without  twelve  months’  notice  to  the  holders 
thereof.2  The  Sinking  Fund  had,  however,  discharged 
considerably  more  than  25,000,000/.  of  the  3  per  cents.  ; 
and  the  Government,  therefore,  contended  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  redemption  of  the 
5  per  cents.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  the  purchases  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners 
could  not  be  held  to  constitute  a  redemption  of  the  debt, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  a  breach  of  faith  to  proceed 
with  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cents.  The  technical 
issues  which  were  thus  raised  were  urged  with  some 
warmth  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  perceived  that  technicalities  of  this 
character  had  very  little  claim  on  their  consideration. 
The  real  question  for  debate  was  the  willingness  or  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  fundholders  to  accept  the  terms  which  were 
offered  to  them.  The  moment  that  it  was  seen  that  the 
terms  were  sufficiently  liberal  the  success  of  the  scheme 
was  assured. 

The  terms  which  the  Ministry  offered  were  as  follows : 

- — Every  holder  of  100/.  5  per  cent.  Stock  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  receive  105/.  New  4  per  cent.  Stock.  But  any 
person  objecting  to  this  arrangement  was  to  be  paid  off 
at  par.  The  value  of  100/.  4  per  cent.  Stock  in  February, 
when  the  offer  was  made,  was  about  98/. ;  the  value  of 
100/.  5  per  cent.  Stock  was  about  105/.  10s.  The  holder, 
therefore,  who  accepted  the  Government  terms  received 
Stock  worth  about  103/. ;  the  holder  who  refused  them  had 
the  alternative  of  accepting  100/.  in  money.  There  could 
1  24  George  III.  c.  30,  s.  6.  2  25  George  II.  c.  27,  s.  24. 
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not,  under  these  circumstances,  be  much  doubt  about  the  chap. 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  dissentients  among  the  fund-  -  A IL 
holders  were  very  few,  and  about  150,000,000/.  out  of  1822- 
the  whole  amount  of  153,000,000/.  was  converted  into  a 
4  per  cent.  Stock.  The  gain  to  the  country  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was  very  great.  The  interest  of  150,000,000/. 

Stock  at  5  per  cent,  amounted  to  7,500,000/. ;  the  in¬ 
terest  on  157,500,000/.  Stock  at  4  per  cent,  amounted  to 
6,300,000/.  The  country,  in  other  words,  saved  about 
1,200,000/.  by  the  operation.1  After  ten  years’  tenure 
of  office,  Vansittart  had  originated  one  scheme  of  in¬ 
disputable  utility.  If  he  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  single  plan,  his  last  year’s  tenure 
of  office  might  possibly  have  redeemed  his  reputation. 

But  he  was  either  too  ambitious  or  too  timid  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  great  economy  which  he  had  already 
effected.  He  supplemented  his  scheme  for  converting  the  The  crea- 
Navy  5  per  cents,  into  4  per  cents,  with  another  for  the  ^0end°efad 
reduction  of  the  charge  which  was  occasioned  by  the  weight, 
various  pensions  granted  to  officers  in  the  army,  navy, 
and  the  civil  service.  The  amount  of  these  pensions  was 
about  4,900,000/.  The  sum,  therefore,  was  a  large  one  ; 
it  was  a  tempting  one  for  a  minister  to  deal  with ;  and 
Vansittart  probably  imagined  that  his  scheme  for  dealing 
with  it  was  even  more  successful  than  his  plan  for  con¬ 
verting  the  Navy  5  per  cents.  He  committed  himself,  in 
consequence,  to  the  worst  of  the  many  bad  proposals  with 
which  his  tenure  of  office  is  associated. 

The  scheme  which  Vansittart  proposed  maybe  briefly 
stated.  The  pensions  amounted  to  about  4,900,000/. 

They  were  all  granted  on  lives,  some  of  them  on  old 
lives,  and  some  portion  of  the  amount  was,  therefore, 
constantly  falling  in  on  the  death  of  some  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners.  In  course  of  time  the  whole  amount  would  in¬ 
evitably  expire,  and  the  country  would  be  relieved  of  the 

1  Hansard ,  yol.  vi.  p.  663.  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  pp.  127-130 
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ch/p.  entire  burden.  It  was  calculated  that  in  seven  years’ 
VIL  time  the  4,900,000/.  would  be  reduced  to  4,000,000/.  ; 
1822.  that  in  fifteen  years’  time  it  would  be  less  than  3,000,000/. ; 
that  in  twenty-three  years’  time  it  would  only  amount  to 
2,000,000/.  ;  and  in  thirty-three  years  to  only  1,000,000/. 
It  was  calculated  also  that  the  value  of  a  fixed  annuity  of 
2,800,000/.  running  for  forty-five  years  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  the  gross  value  of  the  various  life  annui¬ 
ties.  Vansittart,  therefore,  proposed  to  conclude  a  bargain 
with  some  large  capitalists,  under  which  the  Government 
should  undertake  to  pay  2,800,000/.  a  year  for  forty-five 
years,  and  the  capitalists  on  their  part  should  undertake 
to  meet  the  claims  of  all  the  annuitants. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  scheme  relieved  the  existing 
generation  of  a  large  charge,  and  that  it  imposed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  succeeding  one.  It  was  equivalent  to  bor¬ 
rowing  2,100,000/.  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months, 
and  a  gradually  decreasing  sum  during  the  fourteen 
succeeding  years,  to  be  repaid,  with  compound  interest, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  In  other  words,  it 
was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  which  Van¬ 
sittart  still  adhered.  The  theory  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  that  a  sum  of  money  accumulating  at  compound 
interest  would  annually  redeem  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  debt.  Vansittart’s  new  scheme  prac¬ 
tically  involved  the  raising  of  annual  loans,  to  be  re¬ 
deemed,  with  compound  interest,  by  another  generation. 
It  naturally  met  with  sharp  criticism  during  its  progress 
through  Parliament.  Kicardo  sarcastically  suggested  that 
the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy  should  be  commuted  for  a 
fixed  annuity  running  for  a  period  of  years.  Brougham, 
with  equal  sarcasm,  proposed  to  farm  off  the  pensioners 
and  the  ministers  themselves.  Hume  desired  to  take 
the  sum  which  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  from  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund.  But  the  sarcasm  and  the  common  sense  of 
Bicardo,  Brougham,  and  Hume  made  little  or  no  impres- 
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sion  on  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  were  bewildered  with  a  scheme  which  they 
only  partly  understood,  and  which  was  imperfectly  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  author.  A  good  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  were  probably  unwilling  to  reject  a  proposal 
which  obviously  effected  an  immediate  saving  of  some 
2,000,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  scheme,  in  consequence,  was 
adopted  by  the  House. 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme,  however,  introduced  the 
Ministry  to  a  new  difficulty.  It  became  necessary  to  find 
some  capitalists  who  were  prepared  to  undertake  the 
contract,  and  the  operation  of  the  scheme  was  so  great 
that  the  largest  capitalists  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Vansittart,  after  forcing  his  proposal  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  found  to  his  annoyance  that  his 
project  was  a  failure.  But  he  did  not,  in  consequence, 
abandon  the  whole  proposal.  He  persuaded  the  House 
to  vest  in  trustees  an  annuity  of  2,800,000/.  a  year,  run¬ 
ning  for  forty-five  years,  and  to  require  the  trustees  from 
time  to  time  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  required 
for  the  pensions  and  superannuations.  The  trustees  could 
obviously  make  these  payments  by  borrowing  in  the 
money  market,  and  they  were  accordingly  authorised 
either  to  raise  money  by  Exchequer  bills  or  to  sell  por¬ 
tions  of  the  annuity.  The  scheme,  in  its  amended  shape, 
was  perhaps  less  objectionable  than  the  original  plan  ; 
but  its  objections,  if  less  grave,  were  much  more  plain. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
new  trustees  were  appointed  to  discharge  a  duty  which 
was  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  the  commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  were  performing.  One  set  of  trus¬ 
tees  was  avowedly  contracting  loans  accumulating  at 
compound  interest ;  the  other  set  were  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  debt  by  the  action  of  compound  interest. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Hume  proposed  that 
the  sum  required  in  excess  of  the  fixed  amount  of 
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2,800,000/.  during  the  next  fifteen  years  should  be  taken 
from  the  Sinking  Fund.  No  one  attempted  to  meet  his 
arguments,  but  hardly  anyone  offered  to  support  his  views. 
Hume’s  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Yansittart’s  compli¬ 
cated  arrangement  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.1 

A  considerable  reduction  had  thus  been  effected  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  conversion  of  the 
Navy  5  per  cents,  had  occasioned  a  saving  of  1,200,000/.  a 
year ;  at  the  cost  of  a  further  charge,  the  fixed  annuity, 
or  the  ‘  dead  weight  annuity,’  as  it  was  termed,  had  en¬ 
abled  the  minister  to  make  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  2,000,000/.  But  the  cla¬ 
mour  for  economy,  which  agricultural  distress  had  pro¬ 
moted,  was  so  great  that  Vansittart  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  reductions.  The  dead  weight  annuity  had  reduced 
the  existing  charge  of  pensions  and  superannuations.  Van¬ 
sittart  determined  that  the  members  of  the  civil  service 
should,  in  future,  themselves  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  their  own  pensions.  The  superannuations  granted  to 
retired  members  of  the  service  averaged,  it  was  found, 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  civil 
servants.  Vansittart  proposed  that  each  member  of  the 
service  should  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  his  salary, 
which  should  assist  to  defray  the  cost  of  superannuation.2 
Officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  offices  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  including  those  of  the  ministers, 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  737-758,  782-785.  Ann.  Reg., 
1822,  pp.  130-137.  Lord  King,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  actually  moved  a 
long  preamble  to  the  bill,  concluding 
by  enacting  ‘  that  a  series  of  loans 
shall  be  raised  in  a  circuitous  manner, 
and  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  shall  have  power  to 
lend  to  themselves,  and  to  borrow  of 
themselves,  and  to  conceal  the  whole 
transaction  from  themselves,  and 


from  all  other  ignorant  and  well-dis¬ 
posed  persons.’  Lord  ITarrowby 
seems  to  have  taken  the  joke  seri¬ 
ously. — Hansard ,  vol.  vii.  p.  1397. 

1  Persons  with  less  than  lOOf.  a 
year  were  to  pay  only  21.  10s.  per 
cent. ;  and  persons  enjoying  offices 
whose  salaries  were  marked  for  reduc¬ 
tion  were  to  pay  1 01.  per  cent.,  or 
the  portion  of  the  salary  to  be  here¬ 
after  reduced. — Hansard, New  Series 
vol.  vi.  pp.  1015-1039. 
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were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  tax  of  10  percent. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  reductions  would  effect  a 
saving  of  37  3,000/.  a  year.1 

Great  as  were  the  reductions  which  had  thus  been 
made,  the  Opposition  was  not  satisfied.  They  attacked 
the  salaries  of  the  lay  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  they 
impugned  the  necessity  of  employing  two  Postmasters- 
General ;  they  denounced  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Control  as  a  sinecure  ;  they  demanded  the  revision  of  the 
diplomatic  expenditure ;  and  they  insisted  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  special  salary  which  had  been  awarded  to 
Henry  Wynn,  the  envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  In  some 
of  these  debates  the  Ministry  succeeded  in  resisting  the 
arguments  of  the  economists.  Canning  exerted  his  un¬ 
equalled  eloquence  to  prove  that  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  an  office  which  he  had  himself  occu¬ 
pied,  was  a  hard-worked  situation.2  Lord  Londonderry 
declared  that,  if  the  motion  on  the  diplomatic  expendi¬ 
ture  were  carried,  he  would  retire  from  office.  The  elo¬ 
quence  of  Canning  insured  the  ministers  a  majority  on 
the  one  subject ;  the  threat  of  Lord  Londonderry  gave 
them  a  majority  on  the  other.  But  the  Ministry  were 
less  successful  in  defending  the  salaries  of  the  junior 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  in  proving  that  two  Post- 
masters-General  were  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  reduction  of  the  Admiralty  vote  was 
carried  by  182  votes  to  128 ;  and  the  ministers,  finding 
themselves  in  a  minority,  abolished  the  two  junior  Lord- 
ships.  The  abolition  of  one  of  the  offices  of  Postmaster- 
General  was  carried,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  by  216  votes 
to  201.  Lord  Salisbury  was  immediately  dismissed  from 
the  office ;  and  ministers  explained  that  the  reduction 
in  England  would  be  followed  by  a  similar  reduction  in 
Ireland.3 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  p.  139.  3  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vi.  p. 

2  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vi,  881  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  312.  Ann.  Reg., 

pp  1120-1165.  1822,  Hist.,  pp.  141-147. 
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The  Ministry  was  thus  compelled  to  attend  to  the 
almost  universal  demand  for  retrenchment ;  they  were 
equally  unable  to  ignore  the  general  wish  for  a  reduction 
of  taxation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  they 
announced  their  intention  of  remitting  the  additional  duty 
on  malt,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  so  fierce  a  con¬ 
test  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Ministry  probably  hoped 
that  the  remission  of  a  tax,  which  was  thought  to  fall 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  agricultural  classes,  would 
satisfy  their  demand  for  retrenchment.  But  the  partial 
concession  only  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  taxpayers 
for  further  reductions.  A  motion,  made  on  the  28th  of 
February,  for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  salt  tax  was  only 
lost  by  a  majority  of  four.1  So  narrow  an  escape  from 
defeat  compelled  the  Ministry  again  to  give  way.  The 
duty  on  salt  was  reduced  from  15s.  to  2s.  a  bushel ;  the 
duty  on  leather  was  reduced  by  one-half ;  the  tonnage 
duty  on  shipping  was  abolished ;  and  the  Irish  window 
and  hearth  taxes  were  repealed.  The  various  reforms  of 
the  Government  had  effected  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  of  3,673,000/.  a  year. 
The  repeal  of  taxation  relieved  the  taxpayers  of  an 
annual  burden  of  3,500,000Z.2 

Such  were  the  leading  reforms  introduced  by  Van- 
si  ttart  in  1822.  Excluding  the  charges  on  the  Conso¬ 
lidated  Fund,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  was  fixed 

1  169  votes  to  165.  Hansard,  N.S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  860. 

2  The  amounts  were  as  follows : — 


1.  Reductions  of  Expenditure. 
By  conversion  of  Navy  5  per  cents. 

„  dead  weight  annuities 
„  duty  on  offices . 

Total . 


2. 


Reductions  of  Taxation. 


By  additional  malt  duty 
„  salt  tax  .... 

„  leather  duty 

„  duty  on  tonnage 

„  Irish  hearth  and  window  tax 


Total  . 

Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  p.  148. 


£ 

1,200,000 

2,100,000 

373,000 

£3,673,000 

£ 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

300,000 

150,000 

250,000 

£3,500,000 
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at  17,815,000/. ;  the  available  revenue  was  less  than 
5,000,000/.  7,500,000/.  of  the  deficit  was  raised  by  a 

loan  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  residue  by  the  issue  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills.  In  announcing  these  arrangements, 
Vansittart  undertook  to  constitute  the  Sinking  Fund  on 
a  fresh  basis  in  the  following  session.  Long  before  the 
next  session,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  led  tc 
his  own  retirement  from  the  Exchequer,  and  which  ulti¬ 
mately  altered  the  whole  history  of  England. 

The  session  had  been  protracted  to  an  unusually  late 
period.  Parliament  was  not  prorogued  till  the  6th  of 
August.  The  Opposition  laid  the  blame  of  the  delay  on 
the  Government ;  the  Ministry  attributed  it  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Opposition.  The  warm  discussions,  which  had 
again  and  again  been  renewed,  had  proved  particularly 
harassing  to  ministers,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  had  as 
usual  fallen  on  Lord  Londonderry.  The  alterations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Government 
during  the  previous  autumn  had  not  relieved  him  from 
much  labour.  Peel,  in  weakly  health,  had  done  little 
beyond  attending  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  own 
department,  and  Charles  Wynn  was  universally  admitted 
to  have  proved  a  failure.  Under  these  circumstances 
Lord  Londonderry  had  had  an  unusual  strain  cast  upon 
him.  Weakened  by  an  attack  of  gout,  he  complained,  as 
the  session  wore  on,  of  overwork.  His  usually  clear  hand¬ 
writing  became  almost  illegible  in  June  and  July;  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  House,  he  disclaimed  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  subject  which  had  been  just  carefully  explained 
to  him.1  His  wife  and  his  friends,  however,  felt  no  great 
anxiety  about  him.  Lord  Londonderry  himself,  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  prepared  for  a  journey  to  Vienna, 
where  the  memorable  Congress  of  1822  was  about  to 
assemble  ;  and  he  gave  a  large  party  at  Cray  on  the 

1  Alison’s  Castlereagh,  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  note ;  and  Ann.  Reg.,  1822, 
178.  Yonge’s  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  Chron.,  p.  627. 
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Saturday  preceding  the  prorogation.  The  wine  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  company  in  good  humour,  Lord  Londonderry 
in  the  highest  spirits.1  On  the  following  Tuesday  the 
Luke  of  Wellington  had  occasion  to  see  his  colleague  at 
his  office,  and  thought  him  very  low.  A  cabinet  was 
held  on  the  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
Lord  Londonderry’s  instructions  for  the  congress ;  but 
Lord  Londonderry  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
was  evidently  ‘  out  of  sorts.’  On  the  Friday  he  was  so  ill 
that  concealment  of  his  real  state  was  no  longer  possible. 
Some  anonymous  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Treasury  preyed  on  his  mind ;  his  diseased  imagination 
conjured  up  disclosures  impugning  his  moral  character ; 
he  fancied  that  his  own  friends  shunned  him  ;  that  his 
servants  had  ordered  up  his  horses  from  Cray  to  London, 
to  enable  him  to  escape ;  and  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  fly  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  begged 
Dr.  Bankhead,  a  medical  man,  to  see  him.  The  king, 
who  had  an  interview  with  him  at  the  levee,  was  alarmed 
at  his  mental  condition ;  and  Lady  Londonderry  con¬ 
cluded  that  her  husband  was  on  the  eve  of  a  brain 
fever.  The  drastic  remedies  which  Bankhead  at  once 
applied  relieved  for  the  moment  the  acuter  symptoms. 
Lord  Londonderry  was  well  enough  to  drive  down  to  his 
house  at  Cray,  though  he  made  Bankhead  promise  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  Bankhead,  anticipating  the  catastrophe  which 
ultimately  occurred,  desired  that  all  razors  and  knives 
might  be  removed  from  Lord  Londonderry’s  reach.  His 
servants,  unfortunately,  either  overlooked  or  forgot  a 
small  penknife  in  their  master’s  dressing-room,  and  with 
this  knife  the  unhappy  minister,  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  August,  severed  the  carotid  artery  of 
his  neck,  and  almost  instantly  expired.2 

1  It  was,  however,  on  this  occa-  — Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
sion  that,  on  Arbutlmot  calling  out  2  Wellington’s  suppl.  despatches, 
‘Lord  Londonderry,’ he  jumped  upas  vol.  i.  pp.  251-259.  Ann.  Reg., 
if  in  expectation  of  something  serious.  1822,  p.  432. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-one,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  present  century.  For  ten  years  his  had 
been  the  leading  voice  in  the  counsels  of  England.  For 
ten  years  his  had  been  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
legislation  which  had  been  adopted.  He  had  attained  a 
position  which  perhaps  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
his  country.  It  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  had  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  and  he  was  able  to 
correspond,  on  terms  of  comparative  intimacy,  with  em¬ 
perors  and  kings.  No  training  could  have  been  worse 
for  a  constitutional  minister.  Lord  Londonderry’s  ‘  head 
was  turned  by  emperors,  kings,  and  congresses,  and  he 
resolved  that  the  country  which  he  represented  should 
play  as  conspicuous  a  part  as  any  other  in  the  political 
dramas  which  were  acted  on  the  Continent.’ 1  His  foreign 
policy  was,  in  consequence,  unfortunate  ;  his  domestic 
policy,  which  resembled  it,  was  disastrous.  Lord  London¬ 
derry  regarded  a  Eadical  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  a  Francis  or  an  Alexander  regarded  a  Carbonaro. 
He  was  prepared  to  suppress  discontent  at  home  with 
the  weapons  which  had  previously  been  only  employed 
by  Continental  monarchs.  He  died.  The  effects  of  his 
death  on  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  will  be  more 
properly  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  effects  of 
his  death  on  the  home  politics  of  this  country  were  revolu¬ 
tionary.  His  decease  was  not  the  mere  death  of  a  man  : 
it  gave  the  deathblow  to  a  system.  Tory  government, 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  phrase,  ceased  with  Lord 
Londonderry.  A  monument  had  not  been  erected  to  his 
memory  before  the  reaction  began. 

At  the  period  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  death,  however, 
these  consequences  were  not  perceptible.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Administration  seemed  to  have  sustained  an  almost 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  a  statesman  whose  cool- 

!  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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ness,  whose  courage,  whose  good  sense,  and  whose  agree¬ 
able  manners  had  won  the  devotion  of  his  friends  and  the 
respect  of  his  opponents.  No  member  of  the  Tory  party 
seemed  capable  of  replacing  him.  In  ability  Canning 
was  more  than  his  equal ;  but  to  Canning’s  appoint¬ 
ment  objections  could  be  urged  which  seemed  almost  in¬ 
superable.  A  section  of  the  Tory  party,  indeed,  desired 
his  appointment,  because  they  recognised  that  he  was 
their  only  possible  leader ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Tories 
regarded  him  as  a  man  ‘  who  had  deserted  all  alliances  he 
had  ever  made,’1  and  with  whom  it  was  both  foolish  and 
undignified  to  combine.  The  antipathy  of  the  Tories  was, 
however,  slight  in  comparison  with  the  dislike  of  the  king. 
There  seemed  no  reason  for  believing  that  George  IV. 
would  be  more  ready  to  admit  Canning  to  his  counsels  in 
the  autumn  of  1822  than  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  was  it  at  all  certain  that  Canning  himself  would 
be  disposed  to  take  office.  At  the  moment  at  which 
Lord  Londonderry  died  he  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool 
to  say  farewell  to  his  constituents.2  He  had  accepted  the 
most  brilliant  situation  which  any  subject  of  the  British 
crown  can  fill,  and  he  might  naturally  hope  to  find  ample 
room  for  his  talents  and  his  ambition  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  to  be  spared  from  the  constant  annoyances  and  dis¬ 
appointments  which  had  been  the  unvarying  lot  of  his 
political  life  at  home.  The  month  of  August  passed, 
and  Canning  heard  nothing  from  the  Ministry.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  fill  Lord 
Londonderry’s  place  at  Vienna,  but  no  arrangements  were 
concluded  for  disposing  of  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Canning  quietly  continued  his  preparations  for  leaving 
England  and  setting  out  for  India. 

The  delay  which  took  place  in  filling  up  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry’s  situation  was  partly  due  to  the  king’s  absence 
from  London  when  that  statesman  died.  Two  days  be- 
1  Plurner  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  2  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  pp.  114-124. 
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fore  Lord  Londonderry’s  death  the  king  had  embarked 
on  board  his  yacht  in  the  Thames  and  had  set  sail  for 
Leith.  He  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  he 
learned  the  news  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  death  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  acquainting  him  with  the 
unfortunate  circumstance,  had  suggested  that  no  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  disposing  of  the  vacant  office 
until  after  the  king’s  return  to  England,  and  his  Majesty 
had  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  even  temporarily 
postponed  the  hateful  necessity  of  a  possible  application 
to  Canning.  The  weeks  slipped  away  in  pleasant  fetes. 
The  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  displaying  his  shapely 
legs  beneath  a  Stuart  kilt,  and  the  mortification  of  observ¬ 
ing  that  his  own  well-studied  toilet  was  made  ridiculous 
by  the  portly  figure  of  Sir  William  Curtis  in  the  same 
garb.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  inspiring  his  Scottish 
subjects  with  loyalty  to  his  person,  and  of  gratifying  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  rigidly  attending  to  all  the  complicated 
arrangements  which  the  enthusiasm  and  the  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  the  poet  had  suggested  to  honour  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reception.  But  the  evil  day  could  not  be  inde¬ 
finitely  postponed.  At  the  commencement  of  September 
the  king  returned  to  England  ;  and,  laying  aside  kilt  and 
tartan,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  his 
ministers.  He  had  written  from  Scotland  to  beg  that  the 
arrangements  respecting  India  might  on  no  account  be 
impeded,  4  as  it  is  my  decision  that  they  should  remain 
final  and  unalterable ; 1  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
ascertaining  that  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  desiring 
to  change  this  ‘final  and  unalterable  decision.’  The  king 
resisted ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  induce  him  to  give 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  The  being  bad,  and  he  w earing  a  low  green 
king  sent  the  letter  to  Lord  Liver-  shade.'  See  the  account  in  Welling- 
pool  by  Peel,  ‘  who  ’ — so  said  his  Ma-  ton  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  63d. 
jesty,  five  years  afterwards — 'went  Dickens  might  have  envied  such  a 
up  to  town  with  Mrs.  P.,  his  eyes  combination  of  pathos  and  bathos 
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way.  He  conceived  that  Canning  had  offended  him,  and 
that  his  honour  required  that  he  should  resent  the  offence. 
Wellington  had  the  dexterity  to  reply  that  the  ‘  honour  of 
your  Majesty  consists  in  actsof  mercy  and  grace.’ 1  The  king, 
who  probably  desired  some  good  reason  for  an  inevitable 
concession,  appropriated  the  idea,  and  told  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  that  he  was  ‘  aware  that  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  crown  is  the  power  of  extending  grace  and  favour  to 
a  subject  who  may  have  incurred  his  displeasure,’  and 
that  he  ‘  therefore  permits  Lord  Liverpool  to  propose 
Mr.  Canning’s  readmission  into  the  Government.’  2  The 
king’s  letter  had,  however,  a  very  different  effect  from  what 
his  Majesty  had  intended.  Canning  was  indignant  at  the 
king’s  presuming  to  talk  of  forgiving  him,  and  was  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  sending  a  most  violent  reply. 
Happily  for  the  future  of  the  country,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  destroy  his  offensive  answer,  and  to  despatch  to 
Lord  Liverpool  another  letter,  ‘  full  of  gratitude,  duty, 
and  acquiescence.’ 3 

Canning  accepted  the  post  which  Lord  Londonderry’s 
death  had  vacated.  He  undertook,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  not  been  in 
office  a  fortnight  before  he  assumed,  ‘  even  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  tone  and  authority  of  Premier.’ 4 
His.  Parliamentary  talents  were  so  much  greater  than 
those  which  any  of  his  colleagues  enjoyed,  that  such  a 
result  was  almost  inevitable.  It  was  equally  inevitable 
that  he  should  desire  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the 
Cabinet  by  the  introduction  of  his  own  friends.  Prom 
the  moment  at  which  Canning  accepted  office  other 
changes  in  the  Administration  seemed  certain,  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  this  view  were  almost  immediately  under¬ 
taken.  The  party  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  the  most 


1  Wellington’s  suppl.  despatches, 
vol.  i.  p.  276. 

*  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 


3  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  i, 
p.  385. 
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opposed  to  the  new  minister,  was  the  triumvirate  com¬ 
posed  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  Sidmonth’s  two  nomi¬ 
nees,  Bathurst  and  Vansittart.  The  personages  in  the 
Ministry  who  were  most  immediately  associated  with  his 
fortunes  were  Bobinson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Huskisson,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Land 
Revenue.  Bobinson  was  already  in  the  Cabinet,  Huskis¬ 
son  had  never  been  admitted  to  any  important  office. 
Canning,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavoured  to  open  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Cabinet  to  Huskisson.  He 
imagined  that  the  Speaker  might  be  persuaded  to  go 
as  Governor-General  to  India ;  that  Charles  Wynn,  who 
had  failed  as  a  minister,  might  accept  the  Speakership ; 
and  that  the  India  Board,  with  its  emoluments  and  its 
patronage,  might  be  opened  to  Huskisson.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  failed  through  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  The  duke  conceived  that  his  dignity  required  that 
one  of  his  own  immediate  friends  should  be  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  insisted,  in  the  event  of  Wynn’s  appointment 
to  the  Speakership,  on  his  own  admission  to  it.1  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  pretensions  were  intolerably  great ; 
but  his  influence  was  as  overbearing  as  his  claims.  The 
Ministry  refrained  from  complying  with  his  demands, 
but  they  shrank  from  incurring  his  displeasure.  They 
were  consequently  compelled  to  find  room  for  Canning’s 
friends  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s.  Lord  Sid¬ 
mouth  himself  had,  since  the  previous  autumn,  retained 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office.  Bathurst,  since 
the  same  period,  had  filled  the  sinecure  situation  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  now  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  retire  by  the  promise  of  a  pension  of  900/. 
a  year  to  his  wife,  with  reversion  to  his  daughters ; 
and  Vansittart  was  persuaded  to  exchange  his  own  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Exchequer  for  Bathurst’s  office  and  a  peer¬ 
age.  Bobinson  was  appointed  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
1  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
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the  Exchequer,  which  Yansittart’s  removal  vacated. 
Huskisson  was  promoted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a 
promise  that  he  should  ultimately  be  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet ; 1  and  Arbuthnot,  a  useful  plodder,  who  had 
busily  disharged  for  some  years  the  laborious  duties  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  gratified  by  promotion  to 
Huskisson’s  office.  Lord  Liverpool  probably  imagined  that 
these  complicated  arrangements  had  satisfied  everyone. 
He  soon  found  that  in  satisfying  Canning  lie  had  offended 
other  persons.  Wallace,  the  member  for  Weymouth,  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Wallace  re¬ 
sented  his  supercession  by  Huskisson.  To  satisfy  Wallace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  brother,  Lord  Maryborough,  was 
removed  from  the  Mint  to  the  Buckhounds — was  ‘  sent  to 
the  dogs,’  as  he  himself  bitterly  complained — and  Wallace 
was  promoted  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint.2 

The  public  generally  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
new  appointments,  but  they  hardly  realised  the  extent  of 
the  change  which  had  thus  been  made.  It  was  impossible 
to  foresee  that  a  complete  revolution  in  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  politics  would  result  from  the  reconstruction  of  a 
Tory  Cabinet.  Among  the  grievances  which  formed  the 
subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  out  of  doors,  nothing  was  more  anomalous,  more 
unfortunate,  and  more  indefensible  than  the  Criminal  Code 
which  disgraced  the  Statute  Book.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century  the  punishment  of  death 
could  legally  be  inflicted  for  more  than  200  offences.  It 
was  a  capital  offence  to  pick  a  man’s  pocket ;  it  was  a 
capital  offence  to  steal  five  shillings  from  a  shop  ;  it 
was  a  capital  offence  to  steal  fish  ;  it  was  a  capital  offence 
to  rob  a  rabbit-warren  ;  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  cut 
down  a  tree ;  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  personate  a 
Greenwich  Pensioner;  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  har¬ 
bour  an  offender  against  the  Revenue  Acts.  It  would  be 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  *  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 
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possible  to  extend  almost  indefinitely  tlie  list  of  offences  chap. 
for  which  men  could  be  legally  hanged  at  the  commence-  -  ^  n" 
ment  of  the  present  century.  For  some  years  the  state  1810. 
of  the  law  had  attracted  the  attention  of  humane  men. 

Soon  after  his  entry  into  Parliament,  Romilly  devoted  a 
portion  of  the  long  vacation  to  the  subject ;  and,  in  1808, 
he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  old  Act  of  Elizabeth 
which  constituted  stealing  from  the  person  a  capital 
offence.  Plumer,  who  was  Solicitor-General  at  the  time, 
objected  that,  if  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  were  repealed,  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  to  inflict  more  than  seven 
years’  transportation  on  a  pickpocket.  The  grim  argu¬ 
ment,  gravely  propounded,  was  successful.  Romilly ’s 
bill  was  recast.  Transportation  for  life  was  made  the 
punishment  for  the  pickpocket,  and  the  bill,  thus  altered, 
was  allowed  to  pass.  Romilly  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hang  man  or 
child  for  picking  another  person’s  pocket. 

Two  years  afterwards,  or  in  1810,  Romilly  renewed 
his  humane  efforts.  He  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
three  bills — one  to  repeal  an  Act  of  William  III.,  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  five  shillings  from  a 
shop ;  another  to  repeal  an  Act  of  Anne,  which  made  it 
a  capital  offence  to  steal  forty  shillings  from  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  a  third,  to  repeal  an  Act  of  George  II.,  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  from  a  vessel  on  a  navi¬ 
gable  river.  The  second  of  these  bills  was  thrown  out 

<D 

by  a  majority  of  only  two  in  a  small  House  of  sixty-eight 
members ;  the  third  of  them  was  abandoned  ;  the  first 
was  suffered  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  A  land¬ 
lords’  Parliament  decided,  as  usual,  that,  if  any  concession 
were  to  be  made,  it  should  be  extorted  from  the  shop¬ 
keeping  class.  The  country  gentlemen  might,  however, 
have  spared  their  apprehensions.  The  bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  rejected,  on  the  second  reading, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  votes.  Lord  Ellenborough 
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ana  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  the  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  two  years  previously,  had  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  number  of  pickpockets  ;  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  prevailed  in  the  small  House  which  attended  the 
debate.  Amongst  the  thirty-one  peers  who  voted  against 
the  bill  were  seven  prelates.  The  seven  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  who  thought  it  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  their  religion  to  hang  a  man  for  shoplifting  deserve  to 
have  their  names  preserved.  They  were  Manners  Sutton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Randolph,  Bishop  of  London; 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Dampier,  Bishop  of  Ely ; 
Luxmore,  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  Sparke,  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter  ;  and  Porter,  an  Irish  Bishop. 

Undiscouraged  by  his  disheartening  failure,  Romilly, 
early  in  1811,  re-introduced  his  three  bills.  Soon  after 
their  introduction  he  presented  two  petitions  from  the 
owners  of  bleaching  grounds  in  Ireland  and  England, 
stating  that  their  property,  while  lying  out  to  be  bleached, 
was  subject  to  continual  depredations ;  that,  from  the 
lenity  of  prosecutors  and  the  reluctance  of  juries  to 
convict,  the  law  which  punished  the  offence  with  death 
secured  impunity  for  the  offenders ;  and  praying  that 
the  Acts  which  made  these  offences  capital  might  be 
repealed.  Soon  after  presenting  these  petitions  he 
brought  in  two  additional  bills  to  give  effect  to  then- 
prayer.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  all  five  bills 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  But  his  satisfaction 
was  only  shortlived.  Three  of  the  five  bills  were  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  two  which  related  to 
stealing  from  bleaching  grounds  were  suffered  to  pass. 
After  three  years  of  labour  Romilly  was  able  to  reflect 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  capital  offence  to  pick  a  man’s 
pocket  or  to  steal  goods  from  a  bleaching  ground.  In 
every  other  respect  the  horrible  Criminal  Code  remained 
unaltered. 
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Eomilly  gained  a  slight  additional  success  in  1812. 
An  old  Act  of  Elizabeth  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
soldiers  or  mariners  to  beg  without  a  pass  from  a  magis¬ 
trate  or  then-  commanding  officer.  Eomilly  persuaded 
Parliament  to  repeal  this  Act.  But  its  repeal  was  not 
effected  without  one  very  characteristic  circumstance. 
The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Commons,  recited  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  should  be 
repealed.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  willing  to  repeal  the 
Act,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  ‘highly’ 
expedient  to  do  so.  In  deference  to  his  suggestion  the 
word  ‘  highly  ’  was  struck  out  of  the  preamble,  and  the 
bill,  with  this  amendment,  was  permitted  to  pass.  No 
other  step  was  taken  in  1S12  to  reform  the  Criminal  Code. 
In  1813  Eomilly  again  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  William  III.  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
steal  five  shillings  from  a  shop.  The  bill  was  again 
permitted  to  pass  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected,  on 
the  second  reading,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Only  fifteen 
peers  took  the  trouble  to  vote  for  it,  while  twenty-six 
voted  against  it.  Two  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  and  five  prelates,  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam ;  Cornwall,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Luxmore, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  Jackson,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and 
Law,  Bishop  of  Chester,  were  among  the  twenty-six. 
Eomilly  was  so  discouraged  by  this  defeat  that  he  did 
not  reintroduce  his  bill  till  the  session  of  1816.  The 
bill  again  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  division.  The 
Parliament,  however,  which  refused  to  make  this  slight 
alteration  in  the  Criminal  Code  added  another  to  the 
long  list  of  offences  punishable  with  death.  It  was  made 
a  capital  offence  for  persons,  riotously  assembled,  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  of  the  machinery  employed  in  collieries.1 


1  Romillv,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  235, 
2.38,  243,  252,  282,  303,  315,  325, 


333,  341,  302,  383,  385,  390;  vol. 
iii.  pp.  9,  19,  78,  95,  219,  200. 
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In  1818  Romilly  again  introduced  his  bill.  He  was 
able  to  show  that,  from  1805  to  1817,  655  persons  had 
been  indicted  for  stealing  five  shillings  from  a  shop.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  these  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  had  not  been  carried  into  effect 
on  a  single  offender.  The  law,  in  short,  was  an  obsolete 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  still 
clung  with  unbending  pertinacity  to  obsolete  relics.  Ro¬ 
milly ’s  bill  again  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
rejected  without  a  division  in  the  House  of  Lords.1  The 
time  was,  however,  arriving  when  the  House  of  Lords 
was  to  realise  the  impracticability  of  retaining  old  laws 
and  old  customs  which  had  no  other  recommenda¬ 
tion  than  their  age.  In  the  good  old  days,  which  old- 
fashioned  Tories  were  fond  of  extolling,  a  man  had  been 
permitted  to  ‘  appeal  ’  a  felon  who  had  done  him  wrong- 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  If,  for  instance,  a 
murder  had  been  committed,  the  wife  or  next  heir  of  the 
murdered  man  might  ‘  appeal  ’  the  suspected  murderer. 
The  appeal  had  to  be  brought  within  a  year  and  a  day 
of  the  commission  of  the  felony.  The  king’s  prerogative 
of  pardon  did  not  extend  to  an  appeal  case  ;  and  the 
appeal  might  actually  be  brought  after  the  acquittal  of 
the  suspected  person  on  his  formal  trial.  The  appeal  was 
ordinarily  tried  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  but 
the  appellee  was  permitted  to  deliver  to  the  appellant 
‘  wager  of  battel.’  The  issue  of  the  appeal  in  that  case  was 
determined  by  the  respective  strength  of  appellant  and 
appellee.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
attended  in  their  scarlet  robes  in  some  convenient  place. 
A  baton,  an  ell  long,  and  a  leather  shield  were  delivered 
to  each  of  the  combatants,  and  the  parties  thus  armed 
were  permitted  to  cudgel  each  other  from  sunrise  to  star¬ 
rising,  or  till  the  weaker  of  them  uttered  the  disgraceful 
word  ‘  Craven.’ 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  610;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1185, 
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No  such  spectacle,  however,  had  been  witnessed  since  chap. 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  mankind  had  forgotten  this  .  VIL 
custom  of  ;  the  good  old  times,’  when  they  were  startled  1818. 
by  the  prospect  of  its  revival.  Abraham  Thornton  was 
tried  at  Warwick  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford.  The 
jury  acquitted  him  ;  but  the  verdict  was  thought  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  Mary’s  brother  William  ‘  appealed  ’  Thornton. 
Thornton,  being  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  cast  down 
his  glove  in  open  court  and  demanded  the  wager  of 
battel.  The  judges,  surprised  by  the  novel  application, 
took  time  to  consider  it.  They  ultimately  decided  that 
they  were  bound  to  give  the  accused  person  the  right 
which  he  claimed.  It  seemed  actually  probable  that 
Thornton  and  Ashford  would  cudgel  each  other  the  live¬ 
long  day  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Ashford,  however,  had  the  discretion  to  reflect  that  the 
strength  of  his  muscles  did  not  correspond  with  the  virtue 
of  his  cause,  and  declined  the  encounter.  But,  though 
Ashford  failed  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
point,  the  wager  of  battel  had  been  solemnly  claimed,  and 
solemnly  conceded.  The  Ministry  could  not  venture  to 
afford  others  the  opportunity  of  imitating  the  example 
which  had  been  set  them,  and  the  Attorney-General 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  introduce  a  bill  to  abolish 
appeals  and  wagers  of  battel.  The  bill,  of  course, 
passed.  A  few  intemperate  politicians  attempted  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  appeals  and  the  wagers  of  battel, 
and  quoted  the  high  authority  of  Holt  to  show  that  the 
right  of  appeal  restricted  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  Common  Council  of  London  petitioned  with  the  same 
view.  But  Parliament  properly  refused  to  listen  to  these 
remonstrances,  or  to  retain  a  solitary  remnant  of  an  obso¬ 
lete  system.  The  Attorney-General’s  bill  passed  through 
all  its  stages  and  became  law.1 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  415,  370.  Hughes’  History  of  England, 

734 ;  vol.  xl.  p.  1203.  Kerr’s  Black-  vol.  vi.  p.  363. 
stone,  vol.  iii.  p.  350 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  367- 
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Before  the  bill  which  was  thus  passed  was  intro¬ 
duced  Romilly,  the  first  champion  of  Criminal  Law  re¬ 
form,  died.  His  exertions  had  almost  uniformly  failed  ; 
but  they  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries.  While  Romilly  was  endeavouring 
to  reform  the  Criminal  Code,  Mackintosh  was  acting  as 
a  criminal  judge  at  Bombay.  In  opposition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  he  never,  till  the  very  eve  of  his  retirement, 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  upon  anyone.  ‘Two 
hundred  thousand  men,’  he  said,  in  his  last  charge,  ‘  have 
been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital  punish¬ 
ment  and  without  any  increase  of  crimes.  I  have  no 
doubt,’  he  went  on,  ‘  of  the  right  of  society  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  on  enormous  crimes.  I  consider  it 
as  a  mere  modification  of  the  right  of  self-defence.  I  do 
not  even  presume  in  this  place  to  give  an  opinion  regarding 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  one,  whom  I  con¬ 
sider  as  among  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the 
present  age,  to  render  the  letter  of  our  penal  law  more 
conformable  to  its  practice.  My  only  object  is  to  show 
that  no  evil  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  exercise  of 
judicial  discretion  in  this  court.  I  speak  with  less  reserve, 
because  the  present  sessions  are  likely  to  afford  a  test  which 
will  determine  whether  I  have  been  actuated  by  weakness 
or  by  firmness.’  The  test  was  afforded.  Two  days  after 
the  delivery  of  his  charge  Mackintosh  sentenced  an  English 
soldier  to  death  for  the  cruel  murder  of  a  poor  Hindoo.1 

Experience,  then,  had  convinced  Mackintosh  that  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  is  unnecessary  except  on 
rare  occasions  and  for  brutal  crimes.  The  study  of  the 
French  Criminal  Code  had  confirmed  this  conviction. 

‘  The  crimes,  not  political,’  so  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  ‘  pun¬ 
ishable  capitally  are  coining,  murder  of  an  aggravated 
sort,  such  as  parricide,  infanticide  (to  which  I  object), 
poisoning,  assassination,  and  killing  in  the  act  of  perpe- 
1  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  110,  116. 
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trating  any  other  crime,  and  theft  committed  in  the  night 
by  two  or  more  persons,  armed,  breaking  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  threatening  to  employ  their  arms.  .  .  The  Code 
exhibits  a  sad  and  shameful  contrast  to  that  of  England. 
While  the  English  Parliament  rejects  Romilly’s  bill,  Napo¬ 
leon  is  evidently  solicitous  to  make  every  reform  in  the 
administration  or  legislature  that  is  compatible  with  his 
own  authority.’ 1 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  Mackintosh  had  formed 
while  executing  the  duties  of  a  criminal  judge  in  India. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  after  Romilly’s  deplorable 
death,  he  found  himself  the  champion  of  Criminal  Law 
reform.  Romilly  was  the  more  earnest  and  industrious 
of  the  two  men,  but  Mackintosh  was  the  bolder  and  abler 
champion.  Romilly  had  wasted  his  life  in  attempting  to 
destroy  a  cruel  system  in  detail ;  Mackintosh  at  once 
decided  to  attack  it  as  a  wdiole.  There  were  more  than 
two  hundred  offences  in  the  Statute  Book  for  which 
capital  punishment  might  be  inflicted  ;  but  there  were 
only  twenty-five  offences  for  which  anyone  had  suffered 
death  during  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  either  the  law  which  sanc¬ 
tioned  capital  punishment  was  wrong,  or  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  prevented  its  enforcement  was  mistaken.  The 
practice  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  the  law,  or  the  law 
brought  into  accord  with  the  practice.  There  were, 
argued  Mackintosh,  three  different  classes  of  offences  for 
which  capital  punishment  might  in  theory  be  inflicted. 
The  first  of  these  classes  embraced  murder  and  similar 
offences  against  the  person  ;  the  second  of  them  arson, 
highway  robbery,  and  piracy.  But  there  was  a  third 
class  of  offences,  ‘  of  the  most  frivolous  and  fantastic 
description,  against  which  the  punishment  of  death  is 
denounced  by  the  law,  though  that  punishment  is  never 
at  present  executed — such  as  cutting  down  a  hop-vine  or 
1  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57. 
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cutting  the  head  of  a  fishpond,  or  being  found  on  the 
highway  with  the  face  blackened.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  for  the  last  severity  years  no  capital  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  for  such  offences ;  the  statutes  denouncing 
them  are  therefore  needless ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
never  live  to  see  the  day  when  any  member  of  this  House 
shall  rise  and  maintain  that  a  punishment  avowedly  need¬ 
less  ought  to  be  continued.’ 

Mackintosh,  after  stating  these  arguments,  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  consider  so 
much  of  the  Criminal  Law  as  relates  to  capital  punish¬ 
ments.  The  proposal  was  in  many  respects  made  at  an 
opportune  moment.  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration  had 
been  gradually  sinking  in  popular  estimation,  and  the 
majority  by  which  it  was  supported  was  neither  so  large 
nor  so  docile  as  it  had  been.  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not 
venture  to  meet  Mackintosh’s  motion  with  a  direct  nega¬ 
tive.  On  the  previous  evening  he  had  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
description  of  gaols  and  into  the  best  method  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  reformation,  custody,  and  punishment  of  offen¬ 
ders.  He  met  Mackintosh’s  motion  by  proposing  that 
this  committee  should  have  power  to  report  on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Criminal  Code.  He  desired,  in  short,  what 
Charles  Wynn  called  4  a  hodge-podge  committee  on  Penal 
Laws,  prisons,  Botany  Bay,  and  forgery.’  It  was  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  minister  had  endeavoured  to 
strangle  an  inconvenient  proposal  by  loading  it  with  irre¬ 
levant  matter.  But  the  expedient  did  not  save  the  Min¬ 
istry  from  a  damaging  defeat.  Mackintosh’s  motion  was 
carried  by  147  votes  to  128,  and  the  select  committee 
which  he  had  desired  was  accordingly  appointed.1 

This  great  victory — the  first  great  victory  which  the 
reformers  achieved  in  this  country — was  won  on  the  2nd 

1  Hamard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  740-759,  778-846.  Buckingham’s  Regency 
vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
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of  March,  1819.  The  session  was  not  two  months  old, 
and  the  committee  had  consequently  ample  time  for  its 
investigations.  Before  Parliament  was  prorogued  it  was 
enabled  to  present  an  elaborate  and  instructive  report 
upon  the  subject  which  had  been  referred  to  it.  The 
committee  was  able  to  show^that  the  graver  classes  of 
offences  were  not  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
population,  but  that  tha  vast  and  lamentable  growth  of 
crime  was  due  to  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  minor 
offences.  The  punishment  of  death,  adjudged  to  these 
offences,  had  not  in  any  way  prevented  their  multiplica¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  it  had  done 
so,  for  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  had  not,  in  these 
cases,  been  inflicted  for  generations.  ‘  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,’  so  the  report  went  on,  ‘  that  the  abolition  of 
penal  laws,  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  is  of  little 
advantage  to  the  community.  Your  committee  consider 
this  opinion  an  error.  They  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the 
striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all  such  laws  weaken 
and  disarm  the  other  parts  of  the  criminal  system.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  unexecuted  threat  of  death 
in  a  criminal  code  tends  to  rob  that  punishment  of  all  its 
terrors,  and  to  enervate  the  general  authority  of  the 
Government  and  the  laws.  The  multiplication  of  this 
threat  in  the  laws  of  England  has  brought  on  them,  and 
on  the  nation,  a  character  of  harshness  and  cruelty,  which 
evidence  of  a  mild  administration  of  them  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove.  Repeal  silences  the  objection.  Reasoning 
founded  on  a  lenient  exercise  of  authority,  whatever  its 
force  may  be,  is  not  calculated  to  efface  a  general  and 
deep  impression.’  These  arguments  led  the  committee 
to  recommend  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  statutes 
imposing  capital  punishment  on  acts  which  were  either 
innocuous  or  which  were  capable  of  punishment  as  mis¬ 
demeanours  at  the  common  law.1  They  induced  them 

1  There  were  twelve  distinct  offences  of  this  character,  which  it  is 
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to  recommend  that  imprisonment  or  transportation  should 
in  future  be  the  punishment  of  fifteen  other  offences, 
which  they  considered  of  ‘  a  malignant  and  dangerous 
nature,’  but  which  did  not  justify  the  forfeiture  of  the 
offender’s  life.1  In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
they  proposed  to  revive  Eomilly’s  three  bills  repealing  the 
punishment  of  death  for  privately  stealing  five  shillings 
from  a  shop,  forty  shillings  from  a  dwelling-house,  or  forty 
shillings  from  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river.  They  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  should  be 
methodised  and  reformed.  So  long  ‘  as  the  smaller  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom 
the  forgery  of  these  notes  may  remain  a  capital  offence  ; 
but  private  forgeries,  and  the  possession  of  forged  notes, 


worth  while  to  recapitulate,  to  show 
the  trivial  acts  for  which  a  person 
could  lawfully  he  executed  sixty 
years  ago.  They  were  : — 

1.  Egyptians  remaining  within  the 
country  one  month. 

2.  Notorious  thieves  in  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Northumberland. 

3.  Being  armed  and  disguised  in 
any  forest,  park,  &c. 

4.  Being  armed  and  disguised  in 
any  warren. 

5.  Being  armed  and  disguised  in 
any  high  road,  open  heath,  common, 
or  down. 

6.  Unlawfully  hunting,  killing,  or 
stealing  deer. 

7.  Robbing  warrens. 

8.  Stealing  or  taking  any  fish  out 
of  any  river  or  pond. 

9.  Hunting  in  his  Majesty’s  forests 
or  chases. 

10.  Breaking  down  the  head  of  a 
fishpond. 

11.  Being  disguised  within  the 
Mint. 

12.  Injuring  'Westminster  Bridge. 

1  These  fifteen  offences  were : — 

1.  Taking  away  any  maid,  widow, 
or  wife,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune. 

2.  Acknowledging  or  procuring 
any  fine,  recovery,  &c. 


3.  Helping  to  the  recovery  of 
stolen  goods. 

4.  Maliciously  killing  or  wound¬ 
ing  cattle. 

5.  Cutting  down  or  destroying 
trees. 

6.  Bankrupts  not  surrendering. 

7.  Bankrupts  concealing  or  em¬ 
bezzling. 

8.  Cutting  down  the  banks  of  any 
river. 

9.  Destroying  any  fence,  lock, 
sluice,  &c. 

10.  Making  a  false  entry  in  a 
marriage  register. 

11.  Sending  threatening  letters. 

12.  Destroying  bank,  &c.,  of  Bed¬ 
ford  Level. 

13.  Personating  out-pensioners  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

14.  Maliciously  cutting  serges. 

16.  Harbouring  offenders  against 

the  Revenue  Act  (24  Geo.  III.  c. 
47).  _ 

It  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  the 
character  which  severe  legislation 
had  imprinted  on  the  age  that 
Mackintosh’s  committee  should  have 
described  these  offences  as  malignant 
and  dangerous.  The  report  of  the 
committee  will  be  found  in  Ann. 
Reg.,  1819,  Chron.,  p.  336. 
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might  be  sufficiently  punished  either  by  transportation  or  chap. 

by  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.’  .  VIL _ , 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  necessarily  occupied  1821. 
the  greater  portion  of  the  session  of  1819.  At  the  com-  Mackin- 
mencement  of  1820  George  III.  died.  A  new  Parliament  tosl?’s  pr0' 
was  almost  immediately  assembled ;  but  the  time  of  the  1820 
Legislature  was  unfortunately  occupied  with  the  lament¬ 
able  circumstances  attendant  on  the  queen’s  return  to 
England.  Mackintosh,  however,  found  leisure  to  follow 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  9th  of  May  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  six 
bills  to  give  effect  to  the  committee’s  recommendations. 

Three  of  these  bills  passed  through  Parliament.  The  first 
of  the  three  repealed  the  Act  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  but,  in  deference 
to  the  Chancellor’s  suggestion,  retained  the  punishment 
of  death  when  the  goods  stolen  exceeded  10/.  in  value. 

Another  of  these  bills,  relating  to  the  nominal  offences 
which  the  committee  considered  deserved  no  punishment 
at  all,  was  also  passed,  though  the  Chancellor  insisted  on 
retaining  the  punishment  of  death  for  persons  assembled 
with  their  faces  blackened  and  disguised.  A  third  of  the 
bills,  relating  to  the  graver  offences,  which  Mackintosh’s 
committee  proposed  to  punish  with  transportation  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  also  became  law.1  The  three  other  bills, 
repealing  the  statute  which  imposed  the  penalty  of  death 
on  offenders  privately  stealing  forty  shillings  from  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  or  from  a  boat  on  a  navigable  river,  and  which 
amended  the  laws  respecting  forgery,  were  not  passed. 
Mackintosh  re-introduced  these  bills  early  in  1821.  The  and  in 
two  former  of  them  passed  through  the  House  of  Com-  1821‘ 
mons,  but  were  rejected,  as  they  always  had  been,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.2  The  third  was  the  subject  of  keen 

1  See  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  i,  pp.  227-237 ;  vol.  ii.  491-496, 

524-527.  ?  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  1231. 
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debate  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  never 
reached  the  Upper  House. 

Forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England  was  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  crimes  which  disgraced  this  country  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  The  prevalence  of 
the  crime  seemed  the  more  serious  because  it  had  un¬ 
questionably  been  of  very  recent  origin.  In  1797  only 
one  person  had  been  convicted  of  this  offence.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  convictions  for  it  had  averaged 
seventeen  a  year;  from  1801  to  1805  they  had  risen  to 
the  annual  average  of  twenty-six  ;  from  1806  to  1810 
the  average  had  increased  to  thirty-two ;  from  1811  to 

1815  it  had  further  increased  to  forty-seven ;  and  from 

1816  to  1820  two  hundred  persons  had,  on  an  average, 
been  annually  convicted  of  forgery  on  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.1  Before  1797,  when  cash  payments  were  first 
suspended,  ‘  forgery  of  bank-notes,’  said  Mackintosh,  ‘  was 
the  rarest  of  all  criminal  cases.  In  the  last  seven  years 
[before  1818]  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  one  persons 
had  suffered  death  for  this  crime.  Executions  for  forgery 
now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  capital  punishments  ; 
they  were  far  more  numerous  than  executions  for  mur¬ 
der  or  for  burglary ;  they  were  double  all  the  executions 
for  robbery,  and  much  greater  than  executions  for  all 
other  offences  taken  together.’2  In  1817  the  Bank  spent 
no  less  than  30,000/.  in  prosecuting  offenders  for  forgery.3 
There  was  an  eloquence  about  these  figures  which  was 
capable  of  startling  the  timid  legislators  of  1820  ;  but 
there  was  one  circumstance  about  them  which  added  to 
their  gravity.  Nothing  was  so  common  as  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  utterer  of  a  forged  note  ;  but  nothing  was 
so  uncommon  as  the  detection  of  the  actual  forger. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  fabricators  of  bank-notes 

1  The  figures  from  which  these  mens,  the  13th  of  May,  1818. — Han- 
averages  are  taken  will  be  found  in  sard ,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  672. 

Ann.  Rep.,  1821,  Chron.,  p.  86.  3  Ibid.,  p.  673. 
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resided  in  certain  localities  with  which  the  police  were  chap. 
acquainted,  but  they  were  nevertheless  permitted  to  carry  -  ML  _ 
on  their  trade  with  impunity.1  Their  trade  was  compara-  1821. 
tively  easy.  The  bank-note  was  of  the  simplest  character  ; 
its  imitation  required  little  skill  or  capital.  In  1818 
Mackintosh  had  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  more  effectually 
preventing  these  forgeries.  Vansittart,  who  probably  dis¬ 
liked  select  committees  originating  with  the  Opposition, 
succeeded  in  substituting  a  royal  commission  for  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the 
day  served  on  the  commission.  The  commissioners  re¬ 
ported  at  the  commencement  of  1819.  They  mainly 
relied  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  on  the  substitution  of 
a  more  elaborate  note  for  that  which  was  already  in  use. 

If  their  expectations  were  not  disappointed,  the  Bank 
would  produce  ‘  a  specimen  of  great  ingenuity  in  the 
fabric  of  the  paper,  of  great  excellence  in  the  workman¬ 
ship,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  invention  and  difficult  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  art  of  printing.’  Clumsy  workmanship  had 
encouraged  imitators.  Clever  workmanship  was  to  baffle 
crime.2 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  published  in  the 
commencement  of  1819.  Mackintosh’s  committee  must 
necessarily  have  had  the  commissioners’  recommenda¬ 
tions  before  it  when  it  agreed  to  propose  the  reform 
of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery.  The  prevalence  of  the 
offence  had  induced  the  committee  to  recommend  the 
retention  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  forgery  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  same  reason  induced  Mackin¬ 
tosh  to  follow  the  committee’s  suggestions.  But  the 
concession,  which  Mackintosh  thus  made,  proved  fatal 
to  his  measure.  The  great  principle,  on  which  Bomilly 

1  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  2  Hansard ,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  671- 
Forgery  of  Bank-notes. — Ann.  Reg.,  702.  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  Oliron.,  pp. 

1819,  Ohron.,  p.  311.  309-314. 
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originally  stood,  and  which  Mackintosh  had  adopted, 
was  that  severe  punishments,  which  from  their  very 
nature  could  be  only  occasionally  enforced,  were  less 
efficacious  than  moderate  ones,  which  could  be  regu¬ 
larly  executed.  The  retention  of  death,  as  a  punishment 
for  one  particular  forgery,  was  only  justifiable  on  the 
ground  that  death,  after  all,  was  a  greater  deterrent 
than  transportation  or  imprisonment.  If  the  Bank  of 
England  were  entitled  to  this  protection  for  its  notes, 
it  was  open  to  every  private  banker  to  urge  that  -a 
similar  safeguard  should  be  afforded  to  his  own  issues. 
Instead  of  occupying  the  high  ground,  on  which  he  had 
originally  entrenched  himself,  Mackintosh  was  compelled 
to  argue  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  punish  other  forgeries 
with  death,  because  they  were  less  frequent.  The  dilemma 
in  which  he  was  thus  placed  was  so  great  that  he  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  except  from  the  bill  forgeries  of 
wills,  of  marriage  registers,  of  transfers  of  Stock,  and 
of  country  bank-notes.  These  exceptions,  however,  only 
increased  the  anomalies  of  the  bill.  Its  supporters  be¬ 
came  less  enthusiastic  in  its  favour;  its  opponents  were 
encouraged  by  the  partial  success  which  they  had  already 
obtained.  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  measure  in 
consequence  decreased.  The  motion  for  going  into  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  carried  by  118  votes  to  74.  The 
motion  for  the  third  reading  was  only  carried  by  117 
votes  to  111.  The  Ministry,  who  had  steadily  resisted 
the  measure  at  every  possible  stage,  were  encouraged 
by  the  closeness  of  these  numbers  to  take  one  divi¬ 
sion  more.  They  divided  again  on  the  motion  that  ‘  the 
bill  do  pass,’  and  succeeded  in  rejecting  it  by  121  votes 
to  115.1 


The  rejection  of  this  measure  must  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  discouraging  to  the  humane  men  who  were  occu- 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  Hist,,  pp.  52-57 — where  the  nuni- 
893-973,1004-1113.  Ann.  Tteg.,\%2\,  hers  are,  however,  incorrectly  given. 
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pying  themselves  with  the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code.  chap. 
The  success  of  Mackintosh  had,  indeed,  been  greater  than  .  VIL  . 
that  of  Komilly  ;  but  Mackintosh,  like  Komilly,  had  been  1822- 
doomed  to  see  the  disappointment  of  his  just  expectations. 

Komilly,  undeterred  by  disappointment,  would  probably 
have  introduced  all  his  rejected  measures  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  session.  Mackintosh  suffered  a 
year  to  elapse  without  doing  anything  at  all.  On  the  4th  Mackm- 
of  June,  1822,  he  proposed  a  resolution  committing  the  troducea" 
House,  ‘  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into 

its  serious  consideration  the  means  of  increasing  the  effi-  form  in 

°  .  1822 

cacy  of  the  Criminal  Law,  by  abating  its  undue  rigour.’ 

The  proposal  was  met  with  all  the  influence  which  the 
Ministry  could  bring  to  bear  against  it.  The  Attorney- 
General  moved  the  previous  question.  The  Tories  mus¬ 
tered  in  support  of  their  law  officer.  But  the  arguments 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  efforts  of  the  Tories  were 
both  useless.  The  House  of  Commons  had  deliberately 
determined  to  modify  the  Criminal  Code  ;  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  motion  was  carried  by  117  votes  to  101. 1  Another 
victory  had  been  won  by  the  reformers  ;  but  its  fruits  had 
still  to  be  gathered.  Over  and  over  again  Komilly  had 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  his  bills  for 
abolishing. the  punishment  of  death  for  privately  stealing 
from  dwelling-house  or  vessel.  Yet  a  man  could  still  be 
legally  hanged  for  stealing  40.s.  from  house  or  barge. 

Nothing  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  had 
shaken  the  determination  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  law.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  Peers  or  Ministry  would  be  more  pliant  in 
1823  than  they  had  proved  at  any  time  during  the  ten 
preceding  years. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  leaders  of  the  Ministry  had 
remained  unchanged,  the  reforms  of  1823  would  have 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  pp.  82-87.  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vii.  pp. 

790-805. 
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again  been  doomed  to  postponement.  Two  months  after 
Mackintosh’s  motion,  however,  Castlereagk  died.  By  his 
death  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Law  was  removed.  However  opposed,  on  other 
subjects,  to  change,  Canning  ivas  not  likely  to  hazard 
defeat  for  the  barren  object  of  retaining  a  punishment  in 
the  Statute  Book  which  no  judge  ever  dreamed  of  in¬ 
flicting.  However  bigoted  he  might,  at  that  time,  be  on  re¬ 
ligious  topics,  Peel  was  not  likely  to  imitate  the  example 
which  Lord  Sidmouth,  his  predecessor,  had  set  him  in  the 
Home  office.  When  Mackintosh  introduced  his  proposals 
in  1823  he  found  himself  still  opposed  by  the  Ministry, 
but  the  opposition  had  taken  an  entirely  new  form.  Peel 
assented  to  the  principles  which  Mackintosh  had  laid 
down,  but  objected  to  proceeding  by  resolution  instead 
of  by  bill.  Mackintosh’s  resolutions,  thus  opposed,  were 
defeated ;  but  Peel  at  once  introduced  bills  to  give  effect 
to  Mackintosh’s  principles.  Five  ‘  statutes,  exempting 
from  capital  punishment  about  an  hundred  felonies,’  were 
introduced  and  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice,  without 
a  whisper  of  dissatisfaction.  The  bills  were  carried  to 
the  Lords,  and  passed  through  all  their  stages  unani¬ 
mously,  without  even  a  debate,  though  Lord  Eldon  still 
‘  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  ;  and  the 
Ptoyal  assent  was  given  without  any  difficulty  to  measures 
which  had  been  represented  as  mischievous  and  alarming.’ 1 
Such  was  one  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Londonderry  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Liverpool 
Administration.  The  Tory  party,  under  new  guidance, 
had  deserted  its  old  colours,  and  achieved  the  victory 
which  they  had  hitherto  prevented.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  in  which  it  had  the  courage  to  pass 

1  It  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  consolidate  tlie  Criminal  Law  were 
this  character  to  notice  mere  con-  as  successful  and  as  praiseworthy  as 
solidating  statutes,  which  effected  those  which  he  made  in  1823.  See 
little  or  no  change  in  the  law.  But  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p, 
reel’s  subsequent  efforts  in  1826  to  1214. 
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over  to  the  popular  cause.  It  encouraged  politicians  to  chap. 
hope  for  further  reforms.1  VIL 

The  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code  was  directly  attri-  1823. 
butable  to  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Romilly  and  The  law  of 
Mackintosh  and  the  wise  counsels  of  Peel.  Indirectly, 
it  was  the  result  of  the  more  kindly  spirit  and  more 
liberal  views  which  were  gradually  permeating  every 
class  of  society.  The  same  kindly  instinct  had  led, 
in  1822,  to  the  first  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.2  The  same  liberal  tendency  led,  in  1823,  to  the 
repeal  of  the  revolting  regulations  for  the  burial  of  the 
suicide.3  It  had  already  induced  an  important  reform  in 
the  law  of  marriage.  The  law  of  marriage  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  an  Act  which  had  been  carried  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  This  Act,  passed  to 
prevent  clandestine  marriages,  declared  that  any  marriage 
by  license,  contracted  by  a  minor  without  the  previous 
consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  was  null  and  void. 

But  the  law  did  not  apply  to  marriages  by  banns.  It 
did  not  even  compel  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the 
parish  in  which  the  banns  were  asked ;  so  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  minor  by  license  was  made  void,  and  the 
children  were  illegitimate ;  the  marriage  of  a  minor  by 
banns  was  not  even  voidable  without  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  practical 
inconveniences  which  resulted  from  this  state  of  the  law 
were  only  slight ;  that  minors  were  rarely  married  by 
banns,  and  that  the  marriages  of  minors  by  license 
were  duly  respected  by  their  relations.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  An  Eton  boy,  highly 
connected,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  huntsman  in 
a  church  in  the  Borough.  Neither  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  had  resided  in  the  parish ;  yet  the  best  autho- 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  2  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  p,  87. 

398.  Ann.  Reg.,  1823,  Hist.,  pp.  85-  _  3  Ibid.,  1823,  Hist.,  p.  88.  Jian- 

88.  Arnould’s  Denman,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  sard,  vol.  ix.  p.  550. 
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rities  considered  the  marriage  indissoluble.  William  Peter 
Paget  was  married  by  banns  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Hoi  born,  in  which  both  the  parties  were  utter  strangers. 
The  accidental  omission  of  Paget’s  second  name  alone 
enabled  the  courts  to  set  aside  the  marriage.  But  the 
manner  in  which  marriages  by  license  were  voided  was 
horrible.  In  1789  one  Wattle  married  Miss  Hathaway, 
a  minor.  He  obtained  the  license  by  swearing  that  she 
was  of  age ;  he  lived  with  his  wife  for  twenty-seven 
years,  had  four  children  by  her,  and  then  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  annul  his  marriage,  and  succeeded  in  his 
shameless  suit.  One  Watson  married  Miss  Little  in  1787. 
He  had  six  children  by  her.  He  believed  her  to  be  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  In  1805  she  misconducted 
herself  with  another  person,  swore  she  was  a  minor  in 
1787,  obtaiued  a  decree  annulling  her  marriage,  and 
bastardised  her  children.  Harriet  Lydiard  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  one  Whitelock  and  Sarah  Lydiard, 
With  the  consent  of  her  mother  and  guardian  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  named  Horner.  Three  years  afterwards 
Horner  annulled  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  the  sanction  of  a  guardian  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.1 

The  recital  of  these  cases  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  the  existing  law.  In  1819  Phillimore, 
who  sat  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  borough  of  St. 
Mawes,  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  it.  Phillimore  de¬ 
sired  to  limit  the  period  during  which  suits  for  voiding  a 
marriage  might  be  brought,  and  to  place  marriages  by 
banns  on  the  same  footing  as  marriages  by  license.2  His 
bill  was  prospective.  He  had  the  prudence  to  resist  an 
amendment  intended  to  give  it  a  retrospective  effect ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  passing  the  measure  through  all  its  stages 
in  the  House  of  Commons.3  The  bill,  however,  made  no 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  1464-  2  Ibid.,  p.  1028. 

1468.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  xl.  pp.  657-660. 
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further  progress.  It  was  again  revived  in  the  following  chap 
year.  A  clause  was  added  to  it  legalising  retrospectively  - 
all  marriages  of  minors  where  no  suit  was  brought  1822> 
within  six  months  of  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and,  with 
this  addition,  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  In  the 
Lords  it  received  an  uncompromising  opposition  from  the 
Chancellor.  Lord  Eldon  declared  that  ‘  the  bill  went 
to  take  away  the  advantages  of  legitimacy  from  the 
legitimate,  and  to  confer  them  on  the  illegitimate ;  ’  that 
it  was  a  measure  calculated  to  affect  the  whole  ‘  mass  of 
private  property  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  to  succession 
and  possession.’  These  exaggerated  arguments  filled  the 
Peers  with  apprehensions.  Supported  by  the  authority 
of  Lord  Eedesdale,  they  ultimately  led  to  the  rejection 
of  the  bill.1  The  private  property  of  the  kingdom  was 
given  two  years  of  grace  by  this  decision.  But  two  years 
of  grace  were  all  that  Lor  d  Eldon  had  secured  for  it.  The 
Act  of  George  II.  had  hitherto  only  been  felt  by  com¬ 
moners.  In  1822  the  Peerage  experienced,  for  the  first 
time,  the  effects  of  the  Marriage  Act.  Many  years  before 
Lord  Donegal  had  married  a  Miss  May,  a  minor.  Lady 
Donegal  had  borne  him  children.  Her  eldest  son,  Lord 
Belfast,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lady  Harriet 
Butler,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Glengal,  when  a  near  rela¬ 
tive,  Arthur  Chichester,  intimated  his  intention  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Chichester’s  conduct 
created  considerable  consternation.  Lord  Glengal  broke 
off  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  Lord  Belfast,  and  Lord 
Donegal’s  children  were  threatened  with  illegitimacy.2 

There  wTas  nothing  in  Lord  Donegal’s  character  which 
claims  the  sympathy  of  posterity.  His  father’s  conduct 
to  his  Ulster  tenantry  was  one  of  the  causes  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  Lord  Donegal’s  con¬ 
duct  to  his  tenantry  did  not,  however,  affect  the  cruel 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  800;  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  490,  553. 

J  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Chron.,  p.  236. 
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position  in  which  his  grandchildren  found  themselves. 
Their  misfortune  supplied  the  Peers  with  a  reason  for  the 
Marriage  Act  which  had  never  before  occurred  to  them. 
They  could  no  longer  refuse  the  bill ;  but  the  course 
which  they  took  with  it  was  very  singular.  The  bill,  as 
it  reached  their  House,  affirmed  the  validity  of  marriages 
which  had  not  been  declared  void  by  any  competent 
court,  and  rendered  the  marriages  of  minors  voidable 
only  during  their  minority,  and  at  the  instance  of  parents 
or  guardians.  The  bill,  as  it  left  the  Lords,  retained  the 
retrospective  clause,  and  declared  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  nullity  of  marriage,  but  loaded  the 
ceremony  with  new  formalities.  The  amendment  did  not 
reconcile  the  Chancellor  to  the  measure,  who  declared 
that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  legal  robbery,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  it  passing  into  law.1  The  forma¬ 
lities  which  the  bill  instituted  proved  so  distasteful  to  the 
country  that  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  them 
at  the  commencement  of  1823,  and  the  Lords  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  frame  a  new  bill  on  the  subject. 
The  bill  which  was  thus  framed  compelled  persons  to 
reside  in  the  parishes  in  which  their  banns  were  asked ; 
it  confirmed  all  previous  marriages  except  those  which 
had  already  been  declared  invalid  by  a  competent  court ; 
it  empowered  the  courts,  on  the  suit  of  the  parent  or  of 
the  guardian  of  the  minor,  to  deprive  persons  marrying 
a  minor  of  any  property  which  they  would  have  other¬ 
wise  obtained  from  their  marriage.  It  substituted  trans¬ 
portation  for  death  as  the  punishment  for  false  entries  in 
the  marriage  register.  In  addition  to  these  provisions 
it  provided  that  the  marriage  of  a  minor  by  license, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  should 
be  voidable  by  suit  instituted  by  proper  parties  within 

1  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Ilist.,  p.  90.  Hansard,  New 
Series,  vol.  vii.  pp.  1128-1145. 
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twelve  months  from  its  solemnization.  The  last  provision, 
however,  did  not  become  law.  The  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  quoted  to  prove  that  marriage  was  indissoluble 
except  in  the  case  of  the  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  that  no  human  court  was  justified  in  severing  ‘  those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together.’  The  Peers  were  will¬ 
ing  to  declare  that  all  marriages  of  minors  should  be 
void ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  marriage 
which  was  a  priori  valid  could  be  voidable.  The  clause 
was  rejected  in  a  thin  House  by  28  votes  to  22;  and 
the  bill,  without  this  addition  to  it,  became  law.1 

Mild  and  beneficial  legislation  was,  then,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1823.  The 
substitution  of  Peel  for  Sidmouth  and  of  Canning  for 
Castlereagh  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Administration.  The  dismissal  of  Vansittart  and 
the  appointment  of  Robinson  to  the  Exchequer  paved 
the  way  for  a  revolution  in  finance.  Hume,  for  his 
economies,  Vansittart,  for  his  follies,  had  received  the 
amusing  nicknames  of  ‘  Penny  Wise  ’  and  ‘  Pound  Foolish.’ 
None  of  the  weak  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
filled  the  Exchequer  deserved  a  damaging  nickname  so 
thoroughly  as  Vansittart.  Robinson  was  not  likely  to 
imitate  the  extravagances  of  his  predecessor.  In  1823 
the  House  of  Commons  was  furnished  with  a  simple  and 
intelligible  statement  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country.  The  estimated  revenue  of  the  year  was  placed 
at  57,000,000/.,  the  expenditure,  without  the  Sinking- 
Fund,  at  50,000,000/.;  the  surplus  at  7,000,000/.  Robin- 
sou  had  converted  a  chronic  deficit  into  a  surplus  by  the 
simple  process  of  ignoring  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  devoted 
5,000,000/.  of  his  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  debt ;  the 
residue  of  it  to  the  remission  of  taxation.  Ireland  was 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  which  had 
produced  about  100,000/.  a  year.  Shop-windows  were 

1  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  17  and  c.  76.  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.  pp.  540,  664. 
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exempted  from  taxation,  and  the  window  tax  itself  was 
reduced  to  one-half  its  previous  amount.  The  assessed 
taxes,  which  pressed  most  severely  on  the  agricultural 
classes,  such  as  the  tax  on  ponies  and  mules,  were  entirely 
repealed.  The  taxes  on  male  servants,  carriages,  and 
horses  were  reduced  by  one-half.  These  various  changes 
cost  the  country,  it  was  estimated,  2,200,000/.  a  year.1 

For  the  first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  furnished  with  an  intel¬ 
ligible  financial  statement.  After  every  reduction  of 
taxation,  it  was  estimated  that  the  revenue  of  the  year 
would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  about  5,000,000/. 
Eobinson  decided  that  this  surplus  should  constitute  a 
new  Sinking  Fund.  Four  years  before  Yansittart  had 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  that,  in 
order  to  make  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  debt,  there 


1  The  figures  of  the  Budget  were  as  follows : — 

Revenue, 

Customs  ..... 

♦ 

.  10,500,000 

Excise  ..... 

♦ 

.  26,000,000 

Stamps . 

.  6,600,000 

Post-office  ..... 

.  1,400,000 

Assessed  Taxes  .... 

♦ 

.  5,900,000 

Land  Tax . 

♦ 

.  1,200,000 

Miscellaneous  .... 

♦ 

600,000 

Trustees  of  Half-pay  and  Pensions 

♦ 

52,200,000 
.  4,800,000 

Estimated  Expenditure  , 

# 

57,000,000 
.  49,852,786 

Surplus 

• 

.  £7,147,214 

Expenditure. 

Charge  of  Debt  .... 

.  28,124,786 

Consolidated  Fund  . 

.  2,050,000 

Dead  Weight  Annuity 

.  2,800,000 

Army  ..... 

.  7,362,000 

Navy . 

.  5,442,000 

Ordnance  ..... 

.  1,380,000 

Miscellaneous  .... 

.  1,494,000 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

.  1,200,000 

Total  .... 

.  £49,852,786 

Hansard,  New  Series,  yol.  viii.  pp.  194-234. 

Ann.  Reg.,  1823 

p.  107. 
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should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  5,000,000/.  During  his  own  tenure  of 
office,  however,  the  intention  of  the  House  had  never  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  surplus  had  never  reached  3,000,000/. 
Yet  the  Sinking  Fund  had  been  preserved  in  its  entirety 
during  the  whole  of  this  period ;  and  the  Ministry  had 
gone  through  the  solemn  farce  of  borrowing  debt  in  the 
open  market,  and  of  purchasing  Stock  through  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  Commissioners.  Eobinson  decided  on  discon¬ 
tinuing  ‘  the  cumbrous  machinery  ’  which  had  thus 
hitherto  been  religiously  preserved ;  but  the  time  had 
not  arrived  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
done  away  with  a  Sinking  Fund  altogether.  Eobinson 
proposed  to  set  apart  his  surplus  of  5,000,000/.,  and  to 
allow  it  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners.  In  principle,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  Eobinson  and  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Yansittart.  Both 
of  them  contemplated  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  by  the  accumulation  at  compound  interest 
of  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  there  was  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
two  schemes.  Vansittart  applied  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  had  not  got,  and  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  getting 
except  by  borrowing.  Eobinson,  on  the  contrary,  pro¬ 
portioned  his  Sinking  Fund  to  his  surplus,  and  devoted 
only  the  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  debt.  It  was  still  possible  to  contend  that  the 
surplus  revenue  would  have  been  more  usefully  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  taxation  than  in  the  liquidation  of 
debt;  but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  complain  that 
money  was  being  borrowed  in  the  open  market  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  fictitious  Sinking  Fund.1 

1  It  was  objected,  in  the  course  of  plus  being,  of  course,  due  to  the  ar- 
the  debates  on  the  bill,  that  the  real  rangement  under  which  the  ‘  dead 
surplus  was  only  3,000,000/.,  and  not  weight  annuity’  had  been  constituted. 
5,000,000 /.,  2,000,000/.  of  the  sur-  For  this,  and  the  other  debates  on 
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Robinson’s  simple  Budget  had  made  finance  for  the 
first  time  intelligible.  His  new  Sinking  Fund  had  de¬ 
stroyed  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  there  was  another  tradition  which  was  older 
and  held  in  greater  reverence  than  the  Sinking  Fund. 
The  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  system  which  it  introduced  was 
perfected  after  the  Restoration.  .Nothing  could  theo¬ 
retically  be  better.  England  was  an  island.  She  de¬ 
pended  on  her  supremacy  at  sea  for  her  safety,  for  her 
wealth,  for  her  very  existence.  Her  supremacy  at  sea 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  adequate  supply  of  able- 
bodied  seamen.  A  law  which  provided  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  should  be  only 
imported  in  English-built  ships,  navigated  by  English 
commanders,  and  manned  by  crews  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  English  sailors  ;  a  law  which  imposed  heavy 
duties  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  from  any 
European  port,  and  which  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
imported  at  all  in  Hutch  vessels,  apparently  placed  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  This  result  seemed  so  clear,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  desirable,  that  the  greatest  thinkers 
uniformly  concurred  in  extolling  the  wisdom  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Act.  Adam  Smith,  -while  admitting  that  it  was 
originally  passed  in  consequence  of  a  deep  feeling  of  ani¬ 
mosity  towards  the  Hutch,  declared  that  the  calmest  and 
wisest  deliberation  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
far-sighted  enactment.  Even  Mill  considers  that  the 
Navigation  Laws  ‘  were  probably,  though  economically 
disadvantageous,  politically  expedient.’ 1  For  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  in  fact,  after  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
passed,  everyone  was  agreed  in  extolling  their  prudence. 

the  proposal,  see  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  1  Political  Economy ,  People’s  Edi- 
pp.  339-365,  501-509,  634,  543,  tion,  p.  555. 
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The  first  doubt  which  was  thrown  upon  this  view  chap. 
was  cast  upon  it  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  .  VIL 
The  Americans  had  the  wit  to  see  that,  if  a  Naviga-  1823. 
tion  Act  were  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  a  similar  law 
would  necessarily  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  They 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  retaliate  upon  the  British 
by  imposing  duties  on  all  articles  imported  into  the 
States  in  British  ships.  Great  embarrassment  and  incon¬ 
venience  arose  from  this  determination.  £  Where  the 
increased  duties  countervailed  the  freight  ’  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  two  sets  of  ships  to  do  the  work  of 
one.  An  American  ship  carried  goods  from  England  to 
America,  and  returned  to  England  in  ballast ;  while  an 
English  ship  carried  goods  from  America  to  England,  and 
returned  to  America  also  in  ballast.  This  state  of  things 

o 

convinced  even  protectionists  that  it  was  possible  to  carry 
the  principle  of  the  Navigation  Acts  a  little  too  far.  A 
ship  which  had  to  make  every  other  journey  in  ballast 
could  only  earn  half-profits  for  its  owner.  It  was  agreed 
in  1815  that  American  vessels  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  British  vessels,  and  that  all  discriminating 
duties  imposed  on  goods  carried  in  American  bottoms 
should  be  repealed.  Our  great  transatlantic  rival,  how¬ 
ever,  had  taught  the  world  that  the  Navigation  Act  of 
England  was  only  formidable  so  long  as  it  was  tolerated 
by  other  countries.  Portugal  imitated  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  and  obliged  us  to  place  Portuguese  on 
the  same  footing  as  American  vessels ;  and  in  1821  the 
United  Netherlands  passed  a  law  allowing  a  premium  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  imported  in  Dutch  vessels. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  had  virtually  made  Wallace’s 

,  tvt  *  *  j  .  -in  committee 

the  continuance  of  the  Navigation  Act,  in  its  old  form,  on  foreign 
impossible.  Wallace,  the  member  for  Weymouth,  had 
filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  cial  P°hcy- 
since  1818.  He  received  so  little  consideration  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  in  1822  that  he  was  driven 
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to  resign  ;  and  tie  was  ultimately  pacified  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Mint  in  the  place  of  Lord  Maryborough, 
who  ‘  was  sent  to  the  dogs.’  He  has  received  so  little 
consideration  from  posterity  that  Porter  describes  him 
as  President  and  not  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1822;  and  Alison,  who,  in  describing  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1822,  copies  Porter  word  for  word,  repeats  the 
blunder.  Yet  Wallace  is  the  statesman  who  first  per¬ 
suaded  Parliament  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts.  He  is  the  statesman  who  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  perceive  that  the  trade  of  this  country  would 
flourish  best  if  it  were  freed  from  the  operation  of  restric¬ 
tive  laws.  With  this  object  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
kingdom;  and  in  carrying  in  1822  five  bills  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  this  committee.  The  first  of 
these  bills  repealed  all  the  cumbrous  and  obsolete  statutes 
on  the  subject  which  had  preceded  the  Navigation  Act 
of  Charles  H. ;  the  second  of  them  repealed  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  forbade  the  importation  of  Asian,  Afri¬ 
can,  and  American  produce  into  Britain  except  in  British 
bottoms  ;  and  which  forbade  the  importation  of  European 
produce  into  Britain  except  in  British  bottoms,  or  in  foreign 
vessels,  not  being  Dutch,  sailing  direct  from  the  port  of 
production.  The  third  bill  re-enacted  the  provisions  which 
had  thus  been  repealed,  omitting  the  exception  which  the 
jealousy  of  Dutch  rivalry  had  inserted  in  the  original  Na¬ 
vigation  Act.  The  fourth  bill  regulated  the  trade  between 
America  and  the  West  Indies  and  this  country.  The  fifth 
bill  enabled  the  West  Indies  to  trade  direct  in  British 
ships  with  any  foreign  nation  ;  and  opened,  therefore,  ex¬ 
tensive  markets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.1 

Such  were  the  reforms  introduced  by  Wallace  into 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vii.  98  ;  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.,  p.  122; 
p.  708,  for  Wallace’s  own  description  and  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation 
of  his  measures.  Cf.  also  vol.  viii.  p.  p.  395. 
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the  commercial  system  of  Britain.  Tlieir  merits  were 
fully  appi eclated,  by  the  Loudon  merchants.  ‘There  was 
but  one  opinion  amongst  them,  and  that  was  that,  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  the 
exertions  of  all  its  former  Presidents  were  not,  when 
united,  equal  to  those  winch  had  been  made  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  alone.’1  Wallace,  in  fact,  had 
made  a  reputation  in  his  office,  which  ought  to  have 
secured  his  position  or  have  led  to  his  advancement. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  accession  of  Canning,  suggested  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Por  the 
sake  of  providing  for  Huskisson,  Liverpool  had  offered 
Charles  Wynn  the  highest  situations  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ministry.  He  had  given  him  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ralship  of  India.  When  such  prodigious  offers  were  made 
for  the  sake  of  securing  an  adequate  opening  for  Hus¬ 
kisson,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
hardly  expect  to  receive  the  consideration  which  his 
merits  deserved.  Eobinson,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
succeeded  Vansittart ;  Wallace,  the  Vice-President,  find¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  eve  of  supercession  by  Huskisson, 
resigned.  The  good  of  the  public  service  had  been 
sacrificed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  minister,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  politicians  had  been  deliberately 
driven  from  office.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  public 
gained  as  much  as  it  had  lost.  In  the  liberality  of  his 
views,  in  the  knowledge  of  commercial  matters,  Huskisson 
resembled  Wallace.  His  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  undoubtedly  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
commercial  history  of  England.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  recollect  that  the  reforms  for  which  Huskisson  is 
remembered  had  been  begun  by  Wallace  ;  and  that,  if 
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1  Baring,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  104. 
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Huskisson  commenced  the  structure  of  free  trade,  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  his  predecessor  in  office.1 

Huskisson  undertook  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  a  critical  period.  In  1815  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  compelled  us  to 
place  their  vessels  on  the  same  footing  as  our  own  by 
retahating  on  British  commerce.  The  Portuguese  and 
the  Butch  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Americans, 
and  had  consequently  made  the  continuance  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  system  impracticable.  In  1823  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  raised  its  dues  on  British  vessels,  ‘  and  intimated  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  that  Prussia  would  more 
fully  adopt  the  retaliatory  system  ’  if  no  alteration  were 
made  in  British  policy.  In  such  a  crisis  only  two  alter¬ 
natives  were  possible :  ‘  either  we  must  commence  a 
commercial  conflict  through  the  instrumentality  of  pro¬ 
tecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  or  else  we  must  admit 
other  powers  to  a  full  equality  and  reciprocity  of  shipping 
duties.’  Tim  age  in  which  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
would  have  been  adopted  was  gone  by.  Huskisson, 
therefore,  proposed  to  give  the  King  in  Council  power 
to  conclude  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  nations  ; 
and,  in  return  for  equal  privileges  abroad,  to  admit 
the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  into  British  harbours  on 
the  same  terms  as  British  merchantmen.  The  change 
was  inevitable.  Discriminating  duties,  favouring  British 
owners,  may  have  been  advantageous  as  long  as  other 
countries  submitted  to  them  ;  they  became  impracticable 
when  other  nations  decided  on  protecting  their  own 
commerce.  The  facts  were  so  clear  that  Huskisson’s 
remedy  was  adopted  in  a  thin  House  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  The  attitude  of  foreign  Governments  had  effected 
the  destruction  of  a  system  which  had  lasted  for  one 


1  It  may  be  added  that,  thanks  pence.  In  1825  Wallace  succeeded 
to  Wallace,  the  country  gained  in  in  assimilating  the  currencies  of  the 
another  respect.  Up  to  1825  the  three  countries.  Hansard ,  vol.  xiii. 
Irish  shilling  had  included  thirteen  p.  573. 
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hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  the  first  step  was  taken  chap. 
by  the  Legislature  towards  realising  the  prediction  which  ■  VIL 
the  poet  had  boldly  hazarded  a  century  before  : _  1824. 

The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 

Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 

Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 

And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide.1 

The  session  of  1823  had  been  remarkable  in  many  Marked 
ways.  The  Criminal  Code  had  been  relieved  of  some  of  ™nt°in" 
its  harsher  features ;  the  marriage  law  had  been  reformed  ;  the  condi- 
the  financial  system  had  been  simplified ;  the  Sinking  country. 
Fund  had  been  placed  on  a  new  footing  ;  and  protection 
in  navigation  had  been  replaced  by  reciprocity.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  session  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country  continued  to  improve.  ‘  It  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  ’ — so  ran  the  king’s  speech  at  the 
close  of  it — ‘  that  his  Majesty  is  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  flourishing  condition  of  all  branches  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  the  gradual  abatement  of  those 
difficulties  under  which  the  agricultural  interest  has  so 
long  and  so  severely  suffered.’ 2  The  same  gratifying 
features  continued  throughout  the  recess.  ‘  Trade  and 
commerce  ’ — so  ran  the  king’s  speech  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1824 — ‘are  extending  themselves  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  An  increasing  activity  pervades  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture.  Agriculture  is  recovering  from 
the  depression  under  which  it  laboured.’ 3  Throughout 
the  whole  of  1824  the  same  satisfactory  appearances  of 
continuous  prosperity  were  visible.  The  king,  in  closing 
the  session,  had  ‘  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  repeating  ’  ‘  his 
congratulations  upon  the  general  and  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  country.’4  ‘There  never  was  a  period’ — so  ran 

1  Pope’s  Windsor  Forest.  Huskis-  ibid.,  p.  1439. 

son’s  account  of  the  new  law  will  be  2  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  1544. 

found  in  Hansard ,  vol.  ix.  p.  795.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  x.  p.  1-2. 

The  division :  75  votes  to  15  in  4  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  1508. 
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the  speech  at  the  commencement  of  1825 — ‘  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  were  in  so  thriving  a  condition.’ 1  Prosperity  was 
attended  with  its  natural  consequences.  ‘  At  no  former 
period,’  said  the  speech  in  1824,  ‘has  there  prevailed 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  community  a  more  cheerful 
spirit  of  order,  or  a  more  just  sense  of  the  advantages 
which,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  they  enjoy.’ 

‘  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  ’ 
— such  was  the  testimony  of  the  speech  in  1825 — ‘  when 
a  feeling  of  content  and  satisfaction  was  more  widely 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  British  people.’  Por 
the  first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War  the 
country  was  prosperous,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  people  were  contented.  The 
universal  contentment  which  was  the  result  of  prosperity 
in  1824  and  1825  affords  the  best  proof  that  the  troubles 
of  1817  and  1819  had  their  origin  in  adversity. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
reflected  in  the  returns  of  trade  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
revenue.  In  1822  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was 
under  30,000,000/.  ;  it  rose  in  1823  to  34,591,264/.  ;  in 

1824  to  36,056,551/. ;  and  in  1825  to  42,660,954/.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  amounted  in  1823  to 
34,589,410/.  ;  it  rose  in  1824  to  37,600,021/.,  and  in 

1825  to  38,077,330/.2  In  his  Budget  speech  in  1823 
Robinson  had  estimated  a  revenue  of  10,500,000/.  from 
the  customs  ;  he  received  11,500,000/.  from  this  single 
source.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  year  had  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  57,000,000/.  Taxation  representing  upwards 
of  2,000,000/.  had  been  repealed ;  yet  the  actual  receipts 
amounted  to  57,672,999/.  Including  the  new  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  of  5,000,000/.  the  entire  expenditure  had  only 
amounted  to  55,962,014/.  A  substantial  surplus  of 
1,710,985/.  had  accrued.  The  country  had  paid  every 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  1. 

2  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Diet,  ad  verb.  ‘  Imports  and  Exports.’ 
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charge  upon  it,  had  made  some  progress  towards  the  chap. 
redemption  of  its  debt,  and  had  an  income  which  ex-  .  VIL 
ceeded  by  one  million  and  three-quarters  its  ordinary  1824. 
requirements. 

The  revenue  of  1823  had  been  augmented  by  an  TheAus- 
unexpected  windfall.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  trian  loan 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  advanced  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  military  potentates  of  the  Continent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  continue  their  exertions  against 
France.  In  1823  some  sudden  fit  of  honesty  induced  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  repay  a  portion  of  the  loan  which 
he  had  thus  received.  ‘  So  highly  honourable  was  this 
illustrious  sovereign,’  sneered  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons,1  ‘  so  remarkably  correct  was  he  in  his  pecuniary 
dealings — so  singularly  distinguished  was  he  among  his 
brother  sovereigns  for  his  exact  sense  of  honour,’  that  he 
had  4  had  the  common  honesty  to  pay  us  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  money  he  had  borrowed 
of  us  so  long  ago.’2  A  dividend  of  only  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  the  pOUnd  on  the  Austrian  debt  made,  how¬ 
ever,  an  appreciable  addition  fjo  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  amounted  to  no  less  than  two  millions  and  a 
half.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  of  the  amount  were 
paid  by  Austria  in  1823  ;  the  residue  of  about  a  million 
and  three-quarters  was  payable  in  1824.  An  increasing  The  Bud. 
revenue  was,  therefore,  unexpectedly  augmented  by  a  £jA)f 
fortunate  windfall.  Robinson,  under  these  circumstances, 
had  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  before  him.  The  revenue 
was  computed  at  57,385,000/. ;  the  expenditure,  including 
the  Sinking  Fund,  at  56,332,000/.  There  was,  therefore, 


1  Metternicli  was,  perhaps  natu-  tions  et  d’honneur  et  de  politique 

rally,  excessively  sore  at  the  language  envers  un  ancien  allie,  ne  devait-il 

which  was  used  on  this  occasion.  obtenir  d'autre  recompense  qu’une 
‘  Le  nom  de  l’Autriche,’  he  wrote,  defense  derisoire,  et  le  ridicule  jete 

‘  ne  peut-il  plus  etre  prononce  par  sur  une  transaction  a  laquelle  on 

eux  sans  que  les  bases  de  son  antique  n’attribue  d’autre  valeurque  celle  d’un 
et  utile  existence  ne  soient  attaquees  ?  God  send  ?  ’ —  Wellington  Despatches, 

Le  sacrifice  que  TEmpereur  a  porte  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
a  la  seule  consideration  de  ses  rela-  2  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  358. 
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an  available  surplus  of  1,050,000/.  to  increase  the  surplus 
of  1,710,000/.  which  had  already  accrued  during  the 
previous  year.1 

The  military  and  naval  expenditure  proposed  in  1824 
did  not  materially  vary  from  that  which  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  1823.  But  the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  or  the 
civil  service  estimates,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  showed 
a  very  large  increase.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  year  ;  but  it  afforded 
a  new  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry.  The  for¬ 
tunate  windfall  receivable  from  Austria  suggested  the 
possibility  of  incurring  unusual  expenditure  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  nature.  The  greater  prosperity  which  was  every¬ 
where  apparent  diminished  the  necessity  for  strict 
economy.  Seven  years  before,  in  a  memorable  crisis, 


1  The  exact  figures  were  as  follows : — 


Estimated  Revenue. 


Customs  ...... 

Excise . 

Stamps . 

Taxes  . 

Post-office  ...... 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

Austrian  Loan  ..... 

Half-pay  and  Pensions  . 

Expenditure  ..... 

Surplus . 

Estimated  Expenditure. 

Permanent  Petit,  Interest  .  . 

Sinking  Fund  ..... 
Dead  Weight  Annuity  .  . 

Other  charges  on  Consolidated  Fund  . 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 
Exchequer  Bills  Interest 

Army . 

Navy . 

Ordnance  ...... 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  .... 
— Hansard ,  New  Series,  vol.  x.  pp.  305,  306. 


£ 

.  11,550,000 
.  25,625,000 
.  6,800,000 
.  5,100,000 

.  1,460,000 

730,000 
.  1,500,000 

.  4,620,000 


57,385,000 
.  56,332,924 


.  £1,052,076 


£ 

.  28,073,196 
.  5,134,458 

.  2,800,000 
.  2,050,000 


.  38,057,654 
.  1,050,000 

.  7,440,945 

.  5,762,893 

.  1,410,044 

.  2,611,388 


.  £56,332,924 
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Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration  had  decided  on  apply¬ 
ing  a  million  of  public  money  to  the  building  of  new 
churches.  The  repayment  of  the  Austrian  loan  induced 
them  to  devote,  in  1824,  another  half-million  to  the  same 
object.  The  grant  was  not  popular  with  the  country,  but 
it  was  easily  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.1  Modern 
politicians  will  regard  it  with  little  favour.  But  even 
modern  politicians  will  have  no  hesitation  in  approving 
the  other  exceptional  expenditure  which  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  to.  There  are  few  objects  of  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  more  proud  than  the  noble  castle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  which  for  eight  centuries  has  been 
the  residence  of  English  sovereigns.  The  sovereign  of 
England  has  no  palace  in  the  metropolis  which  can  be 
compared  with  wThat  the  Tuileries  once  were.  But  the 
sovereign  of  England  can  at  least  boast  of  a  castle, 
within  a  drive  of  London,  which  in  antiquity,  in  situation, 
and  in  magnificence  excels  the  glories  and  the  traditions 
of  Versailles.  Commenced  by  the  Conqueror,  rebuilt  by 
the  third  Edward,  improved  by  Elizabeth,  Windsor  was 
as  old  as  the  British  monarchy.  The  spectator  could 
look  down  from  its  battlements  upon  the  chief  of  English 
rivers,  and  from  the  same  vantage-ground  could  survey  a 
park  which,  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  timber,  is  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  At  a  little  distance  on  one  side,  nestling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  castle,  lies  the  venerable  col¬ 
lege  at  which  successive  generations  of  English  worthies 
have  been  educated.  Scarcely  farther  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  green  meadow  where  the  liberties  of  England 
were  extorted  from  a  reluctant  sovereign.  Few  spots  in 
England  are  richer  in  associations  ;  but  in  1824  the  re¬ 
collection  of  recent  sorrow  effaced  the  older  traditions 
connected  with  the  castle.  It  was  in  Windsor  that 
George  III.  had  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  long  and 

1  It  was  voted  by  148  votes  to  59.  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  p. 
361.  Of.  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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memorable  reign.  It  was  in  Windsor  that  he  had  lived 
and  died  in  solitary  magnificence,  his  numerous  afflictions 
tempered  by  only  one  blessing — that  his  mind  had  ceased 
to  remember  what  he  once  had  been.  The  frugal  habits 
of  George  III.  had  prevented  his  embellishing  the  castle 
diming  his  own  rule.  It  would  have  been  a  cruel  wrong 
to  have  embellished  it  in  his  affliction.  The  structure 
had,  in  consequence,  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  was  no 
longer  a  suitable  residence  for  the  sovereign  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  country  of  the  world.  Lord  Liverpool’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  decided  that  it  could  not  do  better  than  apply 
a  portion  of  their  unexpected  windfall  to  the  repair  and 
embellishment  of  Windsor ;  and  they  asked  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  spend  300,000^.  on  this  work.1  The  expendi¬ 
ture  which  was  thus  sanctioned  was  supplemented  in  a 
succeeding  reign  ;  and  Windsor,  improved  and  extended, 
became  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  English  nation. 

The  great'  majority  of  Englishmen,  however,  were 
not  directly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  population  could 
ever  hope  to  see  Windsor ;  and,  however  much  they 
might  desire  that  the  head  of  the  nation  should  be  lodged 
in  the  manner  which  was  suited  to  his  rank,  they  could 
not  hope  themselves  to  witness  the  splendour  of  the 
court.  In  the  same  twelve  months,  however,  in  which 
the  first  grant  was  made  for  the  embellishment  of 
Windsor  steps  were  taken  to  provide  a  complete  National 
Library  and  to  acquire  a  National  Gallery.  During  his 
long  reign  George  III.  had  collected  a  magnificent  library 
of  65,000  volumes.  He  died,  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  without  a  will ;  and  after  his  death  some  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  The  new 
king  conceived  that  the  late  king’s  property  descended 
to  himself,  and  appropriated  everything  on  which  he 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  p.  147. 
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was  permitted  to  lay  his  hands.  He  even  contemplated 
dispersing  the  noble  library  which  his  father  had  had 
the  good  taste  and  prudence  to  collect.  The  ministers 
and  the  royal  family  interfered  to  prevent  a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  they  had  the  wit  to  see  would  be  regarded  as 
a  scandal ;  and  George  IV.,  prevented  from  selling  the 
books,  presented  the  library  to  the  British  Museum.1  The 
ministers  applied  for  a  grant  of  40,000/.  towards  the 
erection  of  suitable  rooms  for  its  reception,2  and  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  enriched  by  the  new 
acquisition,  became  the  noblest  in  the  world.  Boyal 
personages  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  approval 
of  those  who  write  the  annals  of  their  lives.  George  IV.’s 
conduct  in  appropriating  his  father’s  personal  estate,  and 
in  desiring  to  disperse  his  father’s  library,  ought  to  have 
been  held  up  to  the  reprobation  of  posterity.  The  histo¬ 
rian  of  Europe  contents  himself  with  praising  the  muni¬ 
ficent  gift  of  the  splendid  library  ;  3  and  another  historian 
speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  instance  of  royal  munificence.4 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  had  been  enriched 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  books  of  George  III. ;  but  the 
nation  had  no  cause  to  thank  the  king  for  the  grant.  In 
the  following  spring  the  country  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  more  splendid  acquisition  than  even  the  late  king’s 
library.  John  Julius  Angerstein,  a  rich  London  mer¬ 
chant,  had  succeeded  during  a  long  life  in  collecting  a 
noble  gallery  of  pictures.  He  died  in  1822,  and  the 
Government  had  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  col¬ 
lection  for  the  sum  of  57,000/.  Fortunately  for  the 

1  Greville’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  a  good  reception  room  (vol.  iii.  p. 

3  Hansard ,  vol.  ix.  p.  1113.  291).  Almost  at  the  same  time  Mr. 

3  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  681.  Greville’a  Payne  Knight  bequeathed  a  mag- 
account  is  related  on  the  authority  nificent  collection  of  medals,  &c.,  to 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  is  evi-  the  British  Museum.  See  Hansard, 
dently  correct.  Lord  Colchester  im-  vol.  xi.  p.  1166. 
plies  that  the  king  gave  the  library  4  Hughes,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.  Hughes 
to  the  public  because  Lady  Conyng-  and  Alison  both  apparently  took 
ham  thought  the  octagon  room,  in  their  epithet  from  Robinson.  Han- 
which  the  books  were,  would  make  sard,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  p.  600. 
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country,  tlie  opportunity  was  not  lost.  The  pictures 
were  acquired ; 1  a  house  was  secured  in  Pall  Mall  for 
their  reception  and  exhibition  ;  and  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  the  formation  of  the  noble  gallery  which  has 
been  gradually  collected  during  the  succeeding  half-cen¬ 
tury.  Angerstein’s  own  collection  formed  an  excellent 
nucleus  for  a  National  Gallery.  It  comprised  paintings 
from  all  the  principal  Continental  schools,  and  pictures 
by  the  best  British  artists.  Eaphael’s  ‘Julius  II.,’  Titian’s 
4  Eape  of  Ganymede,’  Eubens’  4  Holy  Family,’  Eem- 
brandt’s  ‘Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,’  Claude’s  4  Embar- 
cation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,’  Hogarth’s  4  Marriage 
h-la-Mode,’  and  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds’  ‘  Lord  Heathfield  ’ 
were  among  the  treasures  of  British  and  foreign  art  which 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation.  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  purchase  was  not  measurable  by  the  mere  value 
of  Angerstein’s  collection.  The  Ministry  had  reason  to 
believe  that  4  if  a  National  Gallery  had  existed  in  former 
times  the  liberality  of  individuals  would  long  ere  this 
have  furnished  it  with  as  fine  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
art  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.’  They 
had  reason  to  hope  that,  if  a  National  Gallery  were 
formed  then,  the  collection  4  of  a  high-spirited  individual, 
of  acknowledged  taste  and  judgment,’  would  be  presented 
to  it.  The  anticipations,2  which  were  thus  expressed, 
were  fortunately  fulfilled.  Two  years  after  the  National 
Gallery  was  opened,  Sir  George  Beaumont  presented 
sixteen  pictures  to  the  nation.  The  generosity  of  private 
individuals  attracts  less  attention  than  the  cheap  munifi¬ 
cence  of  kings.  The  historian,  who  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  apply  to  George  IV.  an  epithet  which  was  wholly 
inapplicable  to  his  conduct,  omits  to  mention  the  noble 
donation  of  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  316,  and  vol.  ruary.  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  x. 
xi.  p.  101.  p.  3i6. 

s  Robinson,  on  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
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The  great  majority  of  the  people  cordially  approved  crap. 
the  exceptional  expenditure  undertaken  by  the  Govern-  VIL 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  magnificence  of  1824 
the  court,  and  of  encouraging  the  literary  and  artistic  tastes  The  re. 
of  the  people.  The  prosperity  which  was  everywhere  pre-  d,'mPtion 
valent  justified  the  policy ;  and  the  fortunate  windfall  from  per  cents, 
the  Austrian  Government  made  it  easy  to  give  effect  to  it. 

The  exceptional  expenditure  which  was  thus  undertaken 
did  not,  however,  absorb  the  whole  of  the  surplus.  The 
estimated  revenue  of  the  year  amounted  to  57,385,000/. ; 
the  estimated  expenditure  to  only  56,332,924/. ;  the  pro¬ 
bable  surplus  to  1,052,07 6/.  The  prosperity  of  the  country, 
moreover,  made  it  possible  to  increase  this  surplus.  In 
February  the  price  of  Consols  had  risen  to  90 ;  the  old 
4  per  cents.,  redeemable  at  par,  were  quoted  at  about 
102  ;  and  the  time  had,  therefore,  obviously  arrived  at 
which  it  was  both  possible  and  desirable  to  redeem  this 
Stock.  The  old  4  per  cent,  annuities  amounted  to  about 
75,000,000/.  ;  they  involved  an  annual  charge  of  about 
3,000,000/.  ;  but  they  could  not  be  legally  redeemed 
without  six  months’  notice  to  their  holders.  Bobinson 
proposed,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  holders  of  the  4  per 
cents,  six  months’  notice  that  the  Stock  would  be  redeemed 
unless,  within  six  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice, 
they  desired  to  exchange  it  for  a  3^  per  cent.  Stock.1  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  exchange  was  at  once 
made,  and  a  saving  of  ten  shillings  a  year  on  every  100/. 

Stock,  or  of  375,000/.  a  year  on  the  75,000,000/.,  was 
effected.2 

A  change,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  object,  had 

1  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  317.  they  had  increased  in  the  interval  by 

2  The  4  per  cent,  annuities  (new  70,000,000/.  These  figures  show  the 
and  old)  amounted  in  1823  to  operation  of  Robinson’s  scheme. 
232,311,561/.  In  1824  they  only  Holders  possessing  70,000,000/.  ex- 
amounted  to  156,091,332/.  They  changed  their  securities;  the  re- 
had  decreased  in  the  interval  by  mainder  elected  to  be  paid  off.  (See 
76,000,000/.  In  1823  the  3£  per  Returns  of  National  Debt,  session 
cents,  amounted  to  28,192,997/. ;  in  1858,  No.  443,  pp.  47,  48.) 

1824  they  exceeded  98,000,000/, ; 
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increased  the  surplus  from  1,052,000/.  to  1,427,000/. 
Another  change,  which,  a  few  years  before,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  provoked  very  grave  objections,  concur¬ 
rently  increased  it.  Among  the  numerous  devices,  which 
previous  generations  had  originated,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  most  common 
is  the  system  of  bounties.  The  statesmen  who  desired 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  silk  supposed  that  the 
easiest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  put  a  tax  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  silk,  and  pay  a  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  British  silk.  The  effect  of  this  remarkable  system  was 
disastrous  to  the  British  nation.  The  price  of  silk  was 
artificially  increased  at  home ;  but  the  foreigner  was 
enabled  to  purchase  British  silk  at  less  than  its  prime 
cost ;  the  manufacturer  depending  on  the  bounty,  and 
not  on  the  price  alone,  for  his  profit.  This  ludicrous 
system  continued  in  force  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  annually  paid  by  Britain 
in  the  shape  of  bounties.  The  Dutch  had  originally  ex¬ 
cited  the  especial  jealousy  of  the  British  nation.  Hol¬ 
land  was  England’s  most  formidable  rival  on  the  seas, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  fleet  obtained  for  a  time  the  undisputed  mastery 
of  the  English  Channel.  Dutch  vessels  competed  with 
English  traders  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Even  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain  Dutch  fishermen  captured  the  shoals 
of  fish  which  the  British  had  not  the  industry  or  the 
tackle  to  secure ;  and  the  British  sailor  remained 

Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  fleets 

Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms 

That  heave  our  friths  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

There  were  two  fisheries  in  which  the  Dutch,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  virtual  supremacy :  the  herring  fishery  and 
the  whale  fishery.  It  is  said  that  in  1680  no  less  than 
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260  ships  and  14,000  seamen  were  employed  in  the 
Dutch  whale  fishery.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  or  in 
1732,  the  British  Legislature  was  induced  to  grant  a 
bounty  of  20s.  a  ton  to  every  British  vessel  of  more 
than  200  tons  burthen  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  premium  was  raised  in  1749  to  40s.  a  ton;  and 
numerous  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  purpose — as 
McCulloch  has  suggested — not  of  catching  whales,  but  of 
catching  the  bounty.  The  real  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  trade  were  evident  when  the  bounty 
was  reduced  in  1777  from  40s.  to  30s.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  five  years  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  de¬ 
creased  from  105  to  39.  The  bounty  was  restored  to 
its  old  rate  in  1781  ;  it  was  again  reduced  in  1787  to 
30s.,  and  in  1795  to  20s.  a  ton.  Even  at  20s.  a  ton 
the  bounty  cost  the  country  nearly  50,000/.  a  year.1 

The  British  herring  fishery  rose  to  importance  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  country  was 
jealous  of  the  success  which  the  Dutch  were  notoriously 
obtaining  in  the  prosecution  of  this  industry ;  and 
Thomson  only  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  which  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground  when  he  wrote  the  complaint 
which  has  already  been  quoted.  The  demand  for  some 
measure  of  encouragement  was  so  great  that  Parliament, 
in  17  50,  sanctioned  the  incorporation  of  an  association 
called  the  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fishery.  The  society  had 
a  nominal  capital  of  half  a  million;  it  enjoyed  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  was  allowed  its  salt 
free  of  duty ;  and  a  bounty  of  30s.  a  ton  was  granted 
on  all  decked  vessels  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons 
burthen  engaged  in  the  fishery.  All  these  inducements, 
however,  could  not  make  the  undertaking  a  success.  The 
enterprise  failed.  A  new  company,  formed  in  1786, 

1  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Diet.,  Fishery.’  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  320. 
ad  verb.  ‘  Bounty  ’  and  ‘  Whale  Thomson’s  Seasons— Autumn. 
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chap,  experienced  almost  equal  ill- success  ;  and  Parliament, 

_ .  in  1808,  disheartened  by  failure,  adopted  a  new  sys- 

1824.  tern.  Seven  commissioners  were  then  appointed  for 
the  management  of  the  fisheries.  Bounties  of  3Z.  a  ton 
were  paid  on  all  vessels,  from  60  to  100  tons  bur¬ 
then,  engaged  in  the  fishery ;  and  bounties  of  2s.  a 
barrel  were  granted  on  every  barrel  of  herrings  bar¬ 
relled  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  caught.  The 

barrel  bounty  was  increased  in  1815  to  4s.,  or  to  one- 
fourth  the  selling  price  of  the  barrel.1  These  bounties 
cost  the  country  about  70,000/.  a  year. 

The  bounties  on  the  whale  fishery  had  been  granted 
only  temporarily,  and  naturally  expired  in  1824.  Ro- 
binson  proposed  that  they  should  not  be  renewed.  The 
herring  fishery  had,  of  late  years,  made  rapid  strides, 
and  Robinson  decided  that  its  artificial  encouragement 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  bounty  might  gra¬ 
dually  be  reduced,  and  ultimately  cease.  At  the  same 
time  he  determined  on  taking  steps  for  terminating  a 
more  important  bounty.  The  linen  manufacture  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  settled  in  Belfast  and  Dundee.  Its 
growth  had  been  encouraged  by  the  same  expedients  as 
those  by  which  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries  had 
been  promoted.  Heavy  bounties  were  paid  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  linen,  and  the  trade,  by  these  means,  had 
been  artificially  extended.  The  system  had  lasted  so 
long  that  Robinson  did  not  venture  on  team  mating  it  at 
one  blow.  He  only  dared  to  propose  that  the  bounties 
on  the  inferior  kinds  of  linen  should  cease  at  once,  and 
that  the  bounties  on  the  higher  classes  of  linen  should  be 
annually  decreased  10  per  cent.2  Even  this  moderate 
proposal  excited  the  most  vehement  opposition.  The 
Scotch  declared  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  would 
ruin  the  rising  toAvn  of  Dundee  ;  the  Irish  affirmed  that  it 

1  Mitchell  on  the  Herring,  p.  225.  McCulloch,  ad  verb.  1  Herrings.’ 

2  Hansard,  yol.  x.  p.  322. 
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would  be  attended  with  irreparable  injury  to  the  only  chap. 

flourishing  and  industrious  part  of  Ireland.1  Eobinson,  ^X11' _ . 

however,  relying  on  the  knowledge  and  support  of  his  1824. 
colleague,  Iluskisson,  adhered  to  his  policy.  His  propo¬ 
sals  were  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  deathblow 
was  given  to  the  old  system  of  bounties. 

The  surplus  had  originally  amounted  to  1,052,000/.  Reduction 
The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  old  4  per  ationT 
cents,  had  increased  it  to  1,427,000/.  The  abolition  of 
bounties  raised  it  to  rather  more  than  1 ,600,000/.  The 
whole  of  this  sum  could  not,  however,  accrue  during  the 
existing  year  ;  and  Eobinson  did  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  remit  1,062,000/.  of  taxation.  The  use  which  he 
made  of  his  surplus  was  remarkable.  Earn  was  one  of  Rum. 
the  chief  products  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  West  India  Islands  had 
been  in  a  depressed  condition  ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  rum,  and  a  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  this 
article,  had  intensified  this  depression.  Eobinson  de¬ 
cided  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rum  and  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  tax  on  British  spirits.  The  reduction,  he  esti¬ 
mated,  would  cost  the  revenue  150,000/.  It  inflicted 
another  blow  on  the  dying  system  of  protection.  The 
second  change  which  Eobinson  proposed  was  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character.  Coals,  carried  to  London  by  sea,  paid  a  Coals, 
duty  of  95.  id.  a  chaldron.  The  importation  of  coals  to 
London  in  any  other  way  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  105.  a 
chaldron  and  to  other  restrictions.  Coals,  in  every  other 
part  of  England,  paid  a  duty  of  65.  a  ton.  Eobinson  de¬ 
cided  on  replacing  these  duties  with  an  uniform  tax  of 
65.  a  ton,  and  to  remove  all  other  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  coal  into  London  by  river  or  canal.  The 
change  virtually  gave  the  metropolitan  consumers  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  coal  on  the  payment  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  duty.  It  deprived  the  collieries  of  Northumberland 
1  Hansard,  vol.  x.  pp.  452,  943,  1309. 
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chap,  and  Durham  of  an  indefensible  monopoly.  If  the  con- 

.  VIL  ,  sumption  had  not  increased  the  change  would  have  cost 
1824.  the  revenue  200,000/.  a  year.  But  Robinson  naturally 
concluded  that  lower  prices  would  increase  the  use  of 
coal,  and  consequently  diminish  the  loss  to  the  revenue. 
The  net  loss  he  placed  in  his  Budget  at  only  100,000/.  a 
year.1 

Wool.  The  third  alteration,  which  Robinson  made  in  his 

Budget,  marked  more  clearly  than  any  of  the  others  the 
difference  between  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  this  work  that  the  trade  in  wool  was  originally  the 
great  staple  trade  of  this  country.  From  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  to  1825  an  extraordinary  course  was  taken 
for  the  encouragement  of  this  trade.  The  exportation 
of  wool  was  absolutely  prohibited,  the  statesmen  imagin¬ 
ing  that  the  clothiers  would  always  be  able  to  buy  their 
raw  material  cheap,  if  the  farmers  were  forbidden  to 
dispose  of  their  fleeces  in  a  foreign  market.  But  the 
agricultural  classes  naturally  replied  that,  if  they  were 
prevented  from  selling  their  wool  abroad,  they  ought  to 
be  concurrently  protected  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  either  their  arguments  or  the  necessities  of  the 
country  prevailed.  A  duty  of  5s.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  placed 
on  foreign  wool.  The  duty  was  raised  in  1813  to  6,s.  8 d., 
and  in  1819  to  56s.,  or  6d.  per  lb.  The  Ministry  de¬ 
clared  that  this  enormous  duty  was  imposed,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  protection,  but  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  Vansittart’s 
policy,  it  proved  most  injurious  to  the  woollen  trade.  The 
manufacturers  agitated  for  the  removal  of  the  tax ;  but 
their  agitation  was  always  met  with  the  answer  that, 
if  the  import  duty  were  reduced,  the  prohibition  on 
the  exportation  of  wool  must  be  removed.  Manufac- 

1  Hansard ,  vol.  x.  327. 
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turers  and  agriculturists  gradually  perceived  that  they  chap. 
would  both  be  gainers  from  such  a  compromise.  Robin-  .  VIL 
son  consequently  found  himself  able  in  1824  to  give  effect  l824- 
to  it.  He  decided  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  wool 
from  (jd.  to  Id.  the  pound,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  exportation  of  British  wool  on  a  similar  duty. 

This  reversal  of  Vansittart’s  policy,  he  estimated,  would 
cost  the  country  about  350,000/.  a  year.1 

The  fourth  change  which  Robinson  made  in  his  «;ik. 
Budget  of  1824  effected  an  even  greater  reform  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  in  England  was  of  more  modern  growth  than  the 
manufacture  of  wool.  It  had  been  promoted  by  the 
clumsy  contrivances  to  which  Parliament  was  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Monopolies,  prohibitory  duties,  the  actual  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  had  all  failed;  and 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  the  original  seat  of  the  silk 
manufacture  in  England,  were  in  greater  distress  than 
any  other  class  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  Parliament  had 
taken  strong  measures  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  weavers.  The  importation  of  foreign  silk  had 
been  absolutely  prohibited,  and  therefore  a  monopoly 
had  theoretically  been  conceded  to  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer.  So  strict  was  this  monopoly  that  the  Excise  officer 
had  a  right  to  search  a  man’s  house  or  stop  a  man  s  car¬ 
riage  if  he  suspected  it  to  contain  foreign  silk ;  and  any¬ 
one,  even  ‘the  commonest  ruffian  in  the  street,’2  might 
snatch  a  silken  article  from  any  passer-by  if  he  suspected 
it  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture.  These  rigid  laws  utterly 
failed.  Their  only  effect  was  to  convert  smuggling  into 
an  important  trade,  and  to  necessitate  the  employment  of 
a  numerous  and  well-armed  coastguaid.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  an  article  of  such  light— 

1  McCulloch,  ad  verb.  ‘  Wool.’  Han-  2  Huskisson’s  expression,  in  Han¬ 
sard,  vol.  x.  p.  329.  wd,  vol.  x.  p.  808. 
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chap,  ness  and  value  as  silk.  Foreign  silk  was  constantly  worn. 

— -  Hume  in  1822  drew  a  bandana  handkerchief  from  his 
1824.  pocket  and  blew  his  nose  with  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Robinson  reminded  him  that  any  gentleman 
present  had  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it  and  export 
it  to  a  foreign  country.1  The  absurdity  of  the  law,  which 
it  was  Hume’s  object  to  expose,  could  not  have  been 
emphasized  more  strongly  than  by  the  declaration  of  the 
minister. 

In  theory,  however,  the  law  had  given  a  monoply  to 
the  British  manufacturer.  There  seemed  in  consequence 
little  or  no  injustice  in  imposing  a  heavy  import  duty  on 
the  raw  material  which  he  used.  So  long  as  he  was  exempt 
from  all  foreign  competition  the  manufacturer  ought  evi¬ 
dently  to  have  been  able  to  recover  the  whole  of  the  duty 
from  the  purchaser  of  his  goods.  But  a  simple  duty  on 
raw  silk  would  not  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
legislators  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  first  object 
was  to  secure  the  British  manufacturer  a  monopoly  of  the 
silk  trade ;  their  second  object  was  to  induce  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  raw  silk  from  British  possessions.  Raw  silk  from 
the  East  Indies  paid  an  import  duty  of  4s.  a  pound,  raw 
silk  from  China  and  Italy  a  duty  of  5s.  Qd.  a  pound, 
and  organzine2  a  duty  of  14s.  \()d.  a  pound.  Robinson, 
with  Huskisson’s  assistance,  reversed  the  policy  which 
these  duties  and  prohibitions  embodied.  Instead  of 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  foreign  silk  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  he  decided  to  admit  it  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
30  per  cent.  But  in  taking  this  step  he  gave  the  British 


1  Hansard ,  vol.  x.  p.  331. 

2  Raw  silk  is  silk  simply  wound 
f  om  the  cocoon — one  of  the  wound 
or  reeled  threads  is  known  as  ‘  singles  ’ 
— two  or  more  threads  twisted  to- 
getherare  known  as  ‘  tram.’  ‘Thrown  ’ 
silk  is  composed  of  two,  three,  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  singles  of  which  it  is  composed 


are  twisted.  The  silk  so  twisted  is 
known  as  ‘organzine.’  The  heavy 
duties  on  organzine  were  first  im¬ 
posed  in  1719,  after  the  erection  at 
Derby  of  the  first  British  throwing 
mill.  McCulloch,  ad  verb.  ‘Silk.’ 
The  term  ‘  thrown  ’  silk,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  is  derived  from  the  throstle 
used  in  throwring  it. 
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weavers  ample  encouragement  by  largely  reducing  the  chap. 
duties  on  the  raw  material.  The  duty  on  Indian  silk  was  .  VIL 
reduced  from  4 8.  to  3d.  ;  that  on  Chinese  and  Italian  1.824. 
silks  from  os.  6c/.  to  Gd.  ;  that  on  organzine  from  14s. 

10<i.  to  7s.  3d.  a  pound.  These  alterations,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  would  involve  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  462,000/. 
a  year.1  They  did  not,  however,  conciliate  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Petition  after  petition  was  presented  against 
the  bill ;  counsel  were  called  in  and  heard  against  it ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  series  of  debates  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  was,  at  length,  reluctantly  adopted. 

The  changes  in  this  memorable  Budget  had,  there¬ 
fore,  occasioned  a  gross  loss  of  1,062,000/.  The  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  rum,  on  coals,  and  on  wool  was  estimated 
to  cost  the  country  600,000/.  a  year  ;  the  loss  from  the 
reduction  of  the  silk  duties  was  placed  at  462,000/.  High 
duties,  however,  were  not  the  only  causes  which  were 
interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  British  silk  trade.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  trade  was  originally  in  Spitalfields  ;  and 
in  1773  the  Spitalfields  weavers  persuaded  the  Legislature 
to  authorise  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  aldermen  of 
London,  and  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  Westminster, 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  to  regulate  the  wages  to  be 
paid  to  the  journeymen  silk  weavers  residing  within  those 
districts  ;  ‘  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  masters 
so  residing,  employing  weavers  in  other  districts,’  should 
be  liable  to  severe  penalties.  An  Act  of  1792  extended 
the  operation  of  the  Spitalfields  Act  to  ‘  manufactures  of  TheSpitai- 
silk  mixed  with  other  materials;’  and  an  Act  of  1811  fieldsAct’ 
applied  it  to  journey  women  as  well  as  journeymen.2 
These  Acts  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  Spital¬ 
fields  manufacturers.  Magistrates,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  were  utterly  incompetent  to  fix 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  x.  III.,  c.  xliv.,  51  Geo.  III.,  c.  vii. 

pp.  333,  800-829.  Hansard,  -vol.  ix.  p.  146. 

2  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  lxviii.,  32  Geo. 
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the  remuneration  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  in 
it.  Masters  were  compelled  to  pay  skilled  and  unskilled- 
workmen  the  same  wages.  The  magistrates  had  the  folly 
to  declare  that  weaving  in  which  machinery  was  em¬ 
ployed  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  weaving  done 
by  hand.  Every  improvement  in  machinery  was  conse¬ 
quently  discouraged,  and  the  use  of  machinery  became 
almost  impracticable.  If  the  Spitalfields  Acts  had  been 
universal  in  their  application  the  silk  trade  would 
probably  have  been  driven  from  the  country.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  were  only  local,  and  their  only  effect  was  to 
drive  the  trade  from  Spitalfields.  ‘  Many  works  of  the 
first  consequence,’  said  the  Spitalfields  manufacturers  in 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823,  ‘have  " 
already  been  transferred  to  Norwich,  Manchester,  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  Taunton,  and  other  towns,  where  they  are  per¬ 
formed  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  price  for 
which,  under  these  Acts,  they  can  be  made  in  London, 
Westminster,  or  Middlesex.  The  removal  of  the  entire 
manufacture  from  the  metropolis  ’  will  be  ‘  inevitable,  if 
these  Acts  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  in  force.’ 1 

The  petition  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was 
presented  on  the  9th  of  May,  1823.  Eicardo  at  once 
rose  to  denounce  the  Spitalfields  Acts ;  Wallace  declared 
them  ‘  unjust  to  the  merchant,  unjust  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  above  all  unjust  to  the  workman ;  ’  and  Huskisson 
announced  his  intention  ‘  on  the  earliest  possible  day  to 
submit  a  motion  ’  for  their  repeal.2  The  promise  was 
kept ;  but  the  announcement  that  the  Acts  were  to  be 
repealed  excited  an  unexpected  opposition.  The  Spital¬ 
fields  weavers  declared  that  the  Acts  had  been  excep¬ 
tionally  beneficial  to  them,  and  they  feared  that  their 
repeal  would  be  followed  by  the  reduction  of  their  wages 
and  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates.  A  petition  against 
Huskisson’s  bill  was  hastily  prepared.  Though  no  fe- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  147.  2  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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males  and  no  mains  under  twenty  years  of  age  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sign  it,  it  received  within  three  days  no  less 
than  11,000  signatures.  Fowell  Buxton,  the  member  for 
Weymouth,  who  lived  and  conducted  his  business  as  a 
brewer  in  Spitalfields,  undertook  to  present  their  petition 
to  the  House ; 1  and  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  in  favour  of  the  bill,  wished  that  its 
progress  might  be  delayed  until  the  weavers  themselves 
appreciated  its  merits.  Huskisson,  however,  satisfied  that 
the  principle  of  his  measure  was  sound,  declined  to  listen 
to  the  application  for  delay.  Counsel  were  heard  against 
the  bill ;  but  a  motion  for  its  re-committal  was  rejected 
on  the  9th  of  June  by  68  votes  to  60 ;  and  its  third  read¬ 
ing  was  carried,  two  days  afterwards,  by  53  votes  to  40.2 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  depth  of  feeling  which  it  had 
excited  in  the  East  of  London.  On  the  evening  on  which 
it  was  read  a  third  time  Palace  Yard  and  the  avenues  to 
the  House  were  thronged  by  a  dense  mob  from  Spital¬ 
fields.  The  members,  as  they  passed  to  the  House,  were 
entreated  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  a  rumour  that  the 
third  reading  was  rejected  was  received  with  exultation  by 
the  crowd.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  however,  was  soon 
known,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  in  dejection  at  the  news.3 
Though,  however,  the  weavers  were  dejected  at  the  result, 
their  opposition  did  not  cease.  They  thronged  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  16  th  of  June — ‘a 
most  orderly  though  numerous  mob’4 — and  they  per¬ 
suaded  the  Peers  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  select  committee.5 
The  select  committee  agreed  with  the  House  of  Commons 
in  condemning  the  Spitalfields  Acts  and  in  recommending 
their  repeal.  But  there  was  a  large  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  unprepared  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  House 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  378.  4  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  290. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  818,  833.  5  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  988. 

3  Ann.  Reg.  (1823),  Ckron.,  p.  71. 
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of  Commons  or  the  recommendations  of  their  own  com¬ 
mittee.  Men  like  Lord  Harrowby,1  Lord  Ellenborough,2 
and  Lord  Colchester3  had  the  ingenuity  to  discover  a 
new  reason  for  retaining  the  Acts  which  economists  like 
Ricardo,  Huskisson,  and  Wallace  had  desired  to  repeal. 
The  tendency  of  the  Acts  was  to  drive  the  silk  trade 
from  Spitalfields ;  and  these  wise  legislators,  afraid  of 
‘  another  Manchester  growing  up  near  the  metropolis,’ 
thought  that  the  Legislature  should  do  something  to 
counteract  this  tendency.  A  section  of  the  Ministry  had 
the  decency  to  support  a  measure  introduced  by  one  of 
their  colleagues  ;  but  other  members  of  the  Ministry  openly 
opposed  it.  Lord  Bexley,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  introduced  the  bi'l;  Lord  Harrowby,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  moved  its  rejection.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  supported  Lord  Bexley ;  and 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  supported  Lord  Harrowby. 
Men  accustomed  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  amazed  at  these  open  dissensions.  But  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Harrowby  proved  too  strong  for  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Bexley.  The  bill  was  cut  down 
from  its  original  proportions,  and  the  power  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  was  left  unrepealed. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  no  fancy  for  the  play  of 
‘  Hamlet  ’  with  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
left  out.  They  declined  to  assent  to  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments,  and  the  bill  was  dropped.4  The  Spitalfields  bill 
had  been  stopped  by  the  amendments  of  the  Peers ;  but 
the  Lords  were  unable  to  do  more  than  delay  the  passage 
of  the  Act  for  a  year.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1824,  Lord 
Lauderdale  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Upper  House  to  carry 
out  Huskisson’s  proposal.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
on  the  14th  of  May  by  23  votes  to  8  ;  the  third  reading 
on  the  21st  of  May,  by  61  votes  to  55.  The  bill,  thus 


1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  1530.  2  Ibid.,  p.  988.  3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 
4  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  1546. 
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approved  by  the  Lords  was  accepted  without  remark  chap. 
in  the  Commons,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages.1  .  VIL 

The  debate  on  the  Spitalfields  Bill  had  indirectly  1824. 
drawn  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  labour  of  the  working  classes.  Some 
persons,  who  agreed  with  Huskisson  in  thinking  that 
labour  should  be  free,  disagreed  with  him  in  desiring  to 
repeal  the  Spitalfields  Acts  as  the  first  step  towards  free¬ 
ing  it.  The  Spitalfields  Acts,  whatever  objections  might 
be  urged  against  them,  were  at  any  rate  passed  in  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  community.  The  artisans, 
almost  without  exception,  were  in  favour  of  them  ;  and 
the  demand  for  their  repeal  came  from  the  employers. 

There  was,  however,  another  set  of  Acts — the  Combina-  The  Com- 
tion  Acts,  and  the  Act  for  preventing  the  emigration  of  ^™tlon 
artisans — which  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  labour 
quite  as  much  as  the  Spitalfields  Acts.  These  Acts  had 
been  passed,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  labourers,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  employers ;  they  were  known  to  ope¬ 
rate  severely  against  the  working  classes.  If,  then,  it 
was  argued,  it  were  really  desirable  to  establish  free 
labour,  the  first  step  towards  doing  so  should  be  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts.  It  was  unjust  and  im¬ 
politic  to  repeal  a  set  of  statutes,  which  the  working 
classes  desired  to  retain,  because  they  interfered  with 
free  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  another  series 
of  statutes,  which  the  working  classes  desired  to  get  rid 
of,  and  which  equally  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
labour.2 

The  challenge,  which  was  thus  thrown  out,  was  soon 
accepted.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1823  Hume 
formally  undertook  to  deal  with  the  subject;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  1824,  he  moved  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  it.  The  object  of 

5  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  pp.  433,  753,793. 

3  See  Ellice’s  speech,  Hansard ,  \cl.  ix.  p.  379. 
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the  law,  which  it  was  Hume’s  desire  to  investigate,  may 
be  very  simply  stated.  The  Legislature  had  honestly  de¬ 
sired  to  concentrate  the  manufactures  of  the  world  in 
Britain,  and  it  had  .honestly  concluded  that  the  best 
means  of  doing  so  were  to  be  found  in  securing  the 
manufacturers  a  constant  supply  of  cheap  labour  and  a 
monopoly  of  skilled  workmanship.  With  these  objects 
it  was  made  illegal  for  any  body  of  workmen  to  meet, 
even  peaceably,  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  rate  of  wages ;  it  was  made  penal  for  an  artisan  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  the  artisan  who  was  even  sus¬ 
pected  of  an  intention  of  doing  so  was  subjected  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  With  the  same  objects  the  exportation  of 
machinery  was  forbidden.  These  laws  naturally  created 
a  good  deal  of  irritation  among  the  working  classes,  and 
they  had  not  even  the  merit  of  securing  the  result  for 
which  they  were  passed.  Notwithstanding  their  existence 
on  the  Statute  Book  the  workmen  constantly  combined 
to  raise  and  keep  up  their  wages,  to  regulate  their  hours 
of  work,  and  to  limit  the  right  of  their  masters  to  em¬ 
ploy  apprentices.  Such  combinations  were  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  strikes ;  the  strikes  were  often  attended  with 
serious  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  they  necessarily  occasioned 
loss  both  to  the  employers  and  employed,  and  were 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  to  the  community. 
Prosecutions  had  frequently  taken  place  under  the  Combi¬ 
nation  Laws.  The  men  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  mas¬ 
ters  for  combining  to  raise  their  wages ;  the  masters  had 
been  prosecuted  by  the  men  for  combining  to  reduce  the 
wage  rate.  The  results  of  these  prosecutions  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  very  different.  The  law,  in  no  instance,  had 
been  strong  enough  to  reach  the  masters;  but  the  men 
had  been  frequently  imprisoned  for  their  combinations. 
This  unequal  contest  had  naturally  produced  profound 
dissatisfaction.  The  law  was  regarded  as  grossly  partial. 
The  men  felt  that  they  ‘were  not  protected  against  the 
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injustice  of  their  masters,  while  the  masters  were  pro-  chap. 
tected  from  the  combinations  of  the  men.’  1  VIL 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  emigration  of  artisans  182T 
had  been  equally  unpopular  and  equally  inoperative,  The 
Notwithstanding  the  law  many  able  and  intelligent  tbXf" 
artisans  had  gone  abroad ;  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impos-  artisans- 
sible,  to  prevent  their  doing  so ;  and  the  only  effect 
which  the  law  had  was  to  deter  artisans  who  had  once  left 
the  country  from  returning  home.  The  law,  therefore, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  useless.  But,  useless  as 
it  was,  the  artisans  complained  of  its  existence  in  the 
Statute  Book.  They  were  unable  to  see  why  they  should 
be  debarred  from  taking  their  labour  to  the  best  market, 

‘  whilst  all  other  classes  of  the  community  are  permitted 
to  go  abroad,  and  to  take  their  capital  with  them,  when¬ 
ever  they  think  proper.’  2  The  principle  on  which  the 
emigration  of  artisans  had  been  prohibited  was  similar 
to  that  on  which  the  exportation  of  machinery  had  been 
forbidden.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  evade  the 
latter  than  the  former  of  these  regulations.  It  was  easy 
for  a  workman  to  leave  the  country,  but  it  was  obviously 
difficult  to  smuggle  out  of  it  a  bulky  and  heavy  piece  of 
machinery.  Yet,  though  the  difficulty  of  smuggling  The  ex¬ 
machinery  was  great,  machinery  was  smuggled ;  and,  P°r^tion 
where  smuggling  was  prevented,  foreign  nations  were  chinery. 
only  driven  to  manufacture  their  machinery  themselves 
instead  of  purchasing  it  from  Britain.  The  law,  there¬ 
fore,  in  no  case  effected  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
enacted,  and  the  foreign  rivals  of  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer  were  deprived  neither  of  machinery  nor  of  skilled 
workmen.  Hume  consequently  desired  to  repeal  the  Acts 
which  prohibited  the  emigration  of  workmen,  as  well  as 
those  which  prevented  the  exportation  of  machinery.  He 

1  Authority  for  these  statements  from  Hume’s  speech,  Hansard ,  yol. 
will  he  found  in  the  report  of  the  x.  p.  146. 
select  committee.  ( Hansard ,  yol.  xi.  2  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  813. 

p.  811.)  The  concluding:  quotation  is 
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saw  no  reason  why  Britain  should  not  become  a  great 
manufacturer  of  machinery,  and  add  one  more  trade  to 
the  many  industries  which  already  flourished  on  her 
soil.1 

In  one  respect  Hume’s  motion  was  made  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  time.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  recess  the  man  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  his  ablest  and  most  authoritative  supporter  in  the 
House  had  passed  away.  An  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
probably  attributable  to  hard  work  and  acute  thought, 
had  prematurely  terminated  the  useful  career  of  Ricardo, 
the  member  for  Portarlington.  In  a  comparatively  short 
life  Ricardo  had  made  himself  preeminently  the  first 
authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  political  eco¬ 
nomy.  He  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  such 
subjects  with  an  influence  which  perhaps  no  other  eco¬ 
nomist  unconnected  with  office  has  ever  gained  in  that 
assembly.  He  had  long  paid  special  attention  to  the 
Labour  Laws  ;  and  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Spitalfields  Bill  of  the  previous  session.  His 
death,  therefore,  deprived  Hume  of  the  most  valuable 
assistance  which  he  could  possibly  have  received.  Only 
two  years  before  Ricardo’s  loss  would  have  been  irrepa¬ 
rable.  The  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  character 
of  the  Government  during  1823  rendered  it  easy  to  re¬ 
pair  it  in  1824.  Up  to  the  date  of  Huskisson’s  promotion 
and  Vansittart’s  supercession  the  Opposition,  on  all  eco¬ 
nomical  questions,  had  held  more  advanced  views  than 
the  Government.  From  the  date  of  Huskisson’s  pro¬ 
motion  the  views  of  the  Ministry  on  such  subjects  had 
been  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Opposition.  Hus- 
kisson,  in  the  present  case,  rose  immediately  after  Hume ; 
but  he  rose  to  support,  not  to  oppose,  his  motion.  The 
select  committee  which  Hume  desired  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  It  adopted,  before  the  session  was  over,  an 

1  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  145. 
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exhaustive  report.  Postponing  the  expression  of  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  policy  of  permitting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  it  recommended  the  entire  repeal  of  all 
the  laws  which  interfered  either  with  the  emigration  of 
artisans  or  their  return  home ;  and  it  also  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  and  the  alteration  of 
the  ‘  Common  Law,  under  which  a  peaceable  meeting  of 
masters  or  workmen  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy.’ 
It  stated,  however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
new  enactment  punishing  summarily  either  masters  or 
workmen  ‘  who,  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  should  interfere  with  that  act  of  freedom  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  each  party,  of  employing  his 
labour  or  capital  in  the  manner  lie  may  deem  most 
advantageous.’  Bills  based  on  these  recommendations 
were  shortly  afterwards  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  became  law.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
revolution  which  had  been  silently  effected  in  economi¬ 
cal  questions  that  these  bills  were  passed  without  discus¬ 
sion.  A  whole  system  crumbled  away  without  a  voice 
being  raised  to  defend  or  to  extenuate  it.1 

The  haste  with  which  the  bills  were  passed  probably 
accounted  for  the  extreme  nature  of  some  of  their 
provisions.  The  House  accepted  measures  which  it  had 
only  imperfectly  examined,  and  which  it  only  partially 
understood.  When  the  bills,  however,  became  law  their 
real  nature  was  soon  evident.  Combinations  increased 
in  a  way  which  had  never  been  known  before.  The 
workmen  imagined  that  the  Legislature  had  itself  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  combine  ;  the  masters,  in  serious  alarm, 
combined  against  the  workmen.  In  Glasgow  the  work¬ 
men  at  a  single  factory  struck  work.  The  masters  in 
the  same  trade,  dreading  an  attack  in  detail,  met  together 
and  agreed  that,  if  the  men  at  this  factory  did  not  return 
to  their  work  on  the  following  Monday,  they  would  dis- 

1  5th  Geo.  IV.,  e.  xcv.,  xcvi.,  xcvii. 
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charge  all  their  own  men  from  their  employment.  The 
masters  kept  their  word.  On  the  Monday  ten  thousand 
working  men  of  Glasgow  were  thrown  out  of  work  ;  and 
the  strike  was  crushed  by  this  combination  among  the 
masters.1  The  masters  had  reason  for  the  alarm  which 
they  undoubtedly  felt.  Trades  unions  had  struck  deeper 
root  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  members  of  the  unions  took  an  oath  to 
execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity  any  task  or  injunction 
which  the  majority  of  their  brethren  imposed  upon  them; 
and  they  instanced  ‘  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  and  the  de¬ 
molition  of  shops,’  as  examples  of  the  tasks  which  they 
might  thus  be  enjoined  to  perform.2  The  Dublin  unionists 
had,  unfortunately,  learned  how  to  commit  these  outrages 
with  impunity.  If  the  curriers  were  offended  with  a  master 
they  appealed  to  the  carpenters  to  avenge  them.  If  the 
carpenters  were  offended  they  called  on  the  curriers  to 
repay  their  debt.  Suspicion  failed  to  fall  on  men  of  ano¬ 
ther  trade ;  the  helpless  victim  of  the  union  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  detect  the  murderer.3 
Masters,  moreover,  were  not  the  only  parties  wdiose  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  existence  of  the  union.  If  a 
workman  did  not  obey  the  rules  of  the  union  he  was 
made  ‘  uncomfortable.’  The  elastic  phrase  was  capable 
of  having  any  meaning  attached  to  it.  A  workman  in 
Glasgow  who  had  disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  union 
was  made  ‘  uncomfortable  ’  by  being  shot.4 

It  was  obviously  necessary  to  take  some  cognisance 
of  outrages  of  this  character.  A  state  of  things  which 
enabled  an  irresponsible  committee  to  decree  the  mur¬ 
der  either  of  an  employer  or  of  a  felloAv-workman  could 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  Early  in  1825  Huskisson 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xii.  p.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  p.  1308. 

1303.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  1402-1404, 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1402. 
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drew  attention  to  the  subject,  and  proposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  it.1  The 
committee  was  appointed.  Petition  after  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented,  both  from  masters  and  men,  the  masters  praying 
for  the  protection  of  the  Legislature,  the  men  depre¬ 
cating  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  law.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
the  masters  against  their  workmen,  the  working  classes 
against  themselves.  The  House  agreed  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee.  The  old  law  was  not  re¬ 
enacted,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  previous 
year  were  repealed.  The  Act  of  1824  had  legalised  all 
combinations.  The  Act  of  1825  made  all  associations 
illegal  excepting  those  for  the  settling  such  amount  of 
wages  as  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  workman. 
Any  other  combination,  either  of  men  against  masters,  or 
of  masters  against  men,  or  of  working  men  against  working 
men,  was  made  illegal.  Magistrates  were  given  a  sum¬ 
mary  jurisdiction  over  offenders.  The  bill  which  was 
thus  introduced  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with¬ 
out  any  material  amendment ;  and  the  law  which  was 
thus  made  continued  to  regulate  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.2 

The  excesses  which  the  unionists  had  in  many  cases 
committed,  and  which  had  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  Act 
of  1825,  were  partly  attributable  to  the  natural  excite¬ 
ment  of  men  suddenly  finding  themselves  free  from 
the  provisions  of  an  oppressive  law.  But  the  unionists 
would  have  been  powerless  if  the  growing  prosperity, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  labour,  had  not  made 
their  services  almost  indispensable  to  their  masters. 
Britain  had  never  previously  seen  such  a  revival  of 
trade  as  characterised  the  year  1824.  The  prosperity, 
said  Lord  Dudley,  ‘  extended  to  all  orders,  all  professions, 

1  Hansard ,  vol.  xii.  p.  1288. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1400,  1458,  1462,  1478. 
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and  all  districts.’  It  was  ‘  enhanced  and  invigorated  by 
the  flourishing  state  of  all  those  arts  which  ministered  to 
human  comfort,  and  by  those  inventions  by  which  man 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  Nature  by  the 
application  of  her  own  powers.’ 1  ‘  Such  is  the  prosperity 
at  which  the  country  has  arrived,’  said  Lord  Francis 
Leveson-Gower  in  the  House  of  Commons,  4  that  I  feel  in 
some  measure  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  :  whether  to  give 
precedence  to  our  agriculture,  which  is  the  main  support  of 
our  country ;  to  our  manufactures,  which  have  increased 
and  are  increasing  to  a  most  unexampled  extent ;  or  to 
our  commerce,  which  distributes  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  finds  daily  new  outlets  for  the  distribution  and 
new  soiuces  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.’ 2  4  Nearly 
all  property,’  wrote  a  contemporary  chronicler,  4  had 
risen  greatly  in  pecuniary  value,  and  every  branch  of 
internal  industry  was  thriving.  Agricultural  distress  had 
disappeared ;  the  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  were  in  full  employment ;  the 
various  departments  of  the  iron  trade  were  flourishing ; 
on  all  sides  new  buildings  were  in  the  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  ;  and  money  was  so  abundant  that  men  of  enter¬ 
prise,  though  without  capital,  found  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
manding  funds  for  any  plausible  undertaking.’ 3 

The  evidence  of  prosperity,  which  could  be  traced 
in  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  was  naturally  reflected 
in  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  In  1824  Eobinson 
had  anticipated  a  surplus  of  1,050,000/.  He  had  re¬ 
mitted  taxation  which  had  involved  an  ultimate  loss  of 
1,060,000/.  a  year,  and  which  had  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  year  by  630,000/.  His  surplus,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  exceeded  420,000/. ;  it  actually  amounted 
to  1,437,7 44/.4  These  figures  made  the  duty  of  the 
finance  minister  in  1825  an  easy  and  agreeable  task. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  4.  2  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1825,  Hist.,  p.  2.  4  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  721 
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The  expenditure  of  the  year  was  placed  at  56,001,842/.  chap. 
The  revenue  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  56,445,37c/.1  ^ ,  VIL 
The  net  surplus  at  443,528 /.  There  was,  however,  every  l825- 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  surplus  in  future  years  would  The  Bud- 
be  very  much  larger.  The  revenue  of  the  country  was  1825. 
not  merely  increasing,  but  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Budget  of  1824  had  hardly  come  intc 
operation.  The  abolition  of  the  bounties  on  linen 
goods,  for  instance,  was  gradual.  Robinson  estimated 
that  the  surplus  of  443,528/.  in  1825  would  increase  to 
864,000/.  in  1826,  and  to  1,254,000/.  in  1827.  The 
large  additional  revenue  which  he  thus  expected  in  1827 
was  partly  attributable  to  a  change  which  he  proposed 
to  make  in  the  sugar  duties.  Less  than  two  centuries  Sugar, 
ago  sugar  was  a  luxury  which  was  enjoyed  only  by  the 


1  The  exact  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Revenue. 

Customs . 

Excise  .  .  •  • 

Stamps . 

Taxes  .  .  > 

Post-office  .  .  .  1  ■ 

Miscellaneous  .... 
Half-pay  Trustees  . 

Expenditure  .... 
Surplus  .  •  • 

Expenditure. 

Interest  of  Debt.  ... 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 
Sinking  Fund  • 

Dead  Weight  Annuity 

Other  charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  . 
Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 

Army . 

Navy . 

Ordnance  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  .  .  .  • 

- Hansard ,  vol.  xii.  p.  725. 


£ 

.  11,350,000 
.  26,400,000 
.  7,100,000 

.  4,875,000 

.  1,500,000 

750,000 
.  4,470,370 


56,445,370 
.  56,001,842 


£443,528 


£ 

.  27,233,670 
40,000 
.  5,486,654 

.  2,800,000 
.  2,060,000 


.  37,610,324 
820,000 
.  7,911,751 

.  5,983,126 

.  1,376,641 

.  2,300,000 

.  £56,001,842 
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chap,  very  rich.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  entire  king- 

VII‘ .  dom  only  amounted  to  22,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  The 

1825.  population  was  not  doubled  in  the  century ;  but  the 
consumption  of  sugar  increased  tenfold.  More  than 
220,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  were,  on  an  average,  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  1800  and  1801,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  population  must,  therefore,  have  consumed 
some  11  lbs.  of  sugar  a  year.  The  rapid  growth  in  the 
consumption  had  tempted  finance  ministers  in  want  of 
money  to  place  heavy  import  duties  on  the  commodity. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  the  duty  only  amounted  to  3s.  5 cl. 
per  cwt. ;  in  1780  it  was  raised  to  6s.  8 d.\  in  1787  to 
12s.  4 d.  ;  in  1791  to  15s.  ;  and  in  1806  to  30s.  per  cwt. 
If,  however,  the  price  of  sugar  was  below  47s.  per  cwt. 
the  Treasury  was  at  liberty  to  reduce  the  duty  to  27s. 
This  arrangement  was  productive  of  fraud  and  loss. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  were  annually  brought  to  this 
country  and  re-exported  ;  the  drawback  uniformly  al¬ 
lowed  on  its  exportation  was  calculated  at  the  highest 
rate  of  duty,  30s.  per  cwt.  A  merchant,  therefore,  was 
at  liberty,  when  the  price  was  low,  to  import  a  cargo  of 
sugar  into  Britain  paying  on  it  a  duty  of  27s.  per  cwt., 
and  to  re-export  it  almost  immediately  afterwards  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  drawback  of  30s.  per  cwt.  The  merchant  gained, 
and  the  public  lost,  3s.  on  each  cwt.  of  the  cargo.  This 
singular  system  cost  the  country  300,000/.  a  year.  Bobin- 
son  decided  to  reduce  the  duty  permanently  to  27s.,  and 
to  fix  the  drawback  uniformly  at  the  same  amount.  The 
additional  300,000/.  which  he  thus  hoped  to  save  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  increase  which 
he  expected  to  accrue  in  the  surplus  in  1826.1 

The  change,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  dictated  by  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  did  not  constitute  any  attack  upon  the 
old  system  of  protection  or  any  advance  towards  the 

1  Hansard ,  vol.  xii.  p.  727.  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  sugar 
McCulloch,  ad  verb.  1  Sugar.’  The  were  left  untouched. 
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new  system  of  free  trade.  The  other  changes  in  the 
Budget,  however,  were  of  a  very  different  character.  The 
surplus  of  the  preceding  year  had  amounted  to  more  than 
1,437,000/.  The  gross  surplus  of  the  three  succeeding 
years  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  2,563,000/.  Some 
4,000,000/.  would,  therefore,  be  available  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  taxation,  and  Robinson  consequently  felt  himself 
justified  in  remitting  taxes  which  produced  1,526,000/.  a 
year.  The  poorer  householders  were  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  house  tax  and  of  the  window  duty. 
Some  of  the  minor  taxes  on  horses  and  servants  were 
repealed,  and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  from  these  changes 
was  placed  at  276,000/.  a  year.1  The  other  alterations 
in  the  Budget  were  still  more  remarkable.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  had  produced  a  large  and  unexpected  de¬ 
mand  for  iron,  and  Robinson  decided  on  reducing  the 
duty  from  6/.  10<s.  to  11.  10s.  a  ton.  He  met  ‘  the  narrow 
and  short-sighted  policy  which  would  say,  “  Let  us  use  no 
iron  but  our  own,”  by  saying  to  the  manufacturers  in 
return,  “  Use  all  the  iron  you  can  get.”  ’  The  welfare 
of  the  mercantile  marine  suggested  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  hemp  by  one-half.  These  two  re¬ 
ductions  were  estimated  to  cost  the  country  100,000/.  a 
year.  The  duty  on  coffee  was  at  the  same  time  reduced 
from  Is.  to  6c/.  the  pound.2 

A  still  greater  change  was  made  in  another  respect. 
The  high  duties  on  spirits  and  wine  had  created  an  illicit 
traffic  in  these  commodities,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  had  been  unable  to  repress.  ‘We  have  en¬ 
deavoured,’  said  Robinson,  ‘  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
mischief  by  the  most  rigorous  measures.  We  have  sur- 

1  Houses  assessed  under  107  a  tlie  window  tax;  636,000  persons 
year  paid  Is.  6c7  in  the  pound,  and  benefited  by  this  change.— Hansard, 
were  now  relieved  from  the  house  vol.  xii.  p.  743. 
tax  •  171  000  persons  benefited  by  2  West  Indian  coffee.  The  duties 
this’  change.  Persons  occupying  on  East  Indian  and  foreign  coffee 
houses  with  less  than  seven  windows  were  reduced  proportionally. 

■were  at  the  same  time  relieved  from 
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chap,  rounded  the  coast  with  ships  and  guards  as  with  a  wall 
_  VIL  -  of  brass ;  we  have  imposed  penalty  upon  penalty,  and 
1825.  inflicted  punishment  upon  punishment,  but  all  in  vain.’ 
The  trade  of  the  smuggler  was  pursued  more  actively 
than  ever.  Smuggling  flourished  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country.  ‘  Its  active  instruments  haunt  us  wherever  we 
go ;  they  hover  around  our  coast,  they  penetrate  our 
harbours,  they  traverse  the  interior ;  they  invade  the 
splendid  palace  of  the  noble  and  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  poor  ;  they  offer  their  temptations  in  every  quarter, 
and  all  classes  of  society  yield  to  the  seduction.’  In  the 
South  of  England,  Dutch  gin  and  French  brandy  were 
landed  on  dark  nights  in  quiet  coves  by  armed  men 
ready  to  battle  with  the  coastguard  for  their  property. 
In  the  North  of  England,  Scotch  whisky  was  smuggled 
across  the  border,  and  the  excise  officers  were  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Robinson  decided  to  meet 
an  evil  which  the  preventive  system  had  been  unable  to 
repress  by  a  large  reduction  of  taxation ;  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  success  which  had  already 
attended  his  exertions  in  the  same  direction.  Illicit  dis¬ 
tillation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  previously  been  as 
great  an  evil  as  smuggling  in  England.1  Illicit  stills 

1  The  story  of  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland  has  been  illustrated  in  Chap.  II. 
Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  For  Scotland  some  readers  will  recollect  Burns’s 
complaint : — 

Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an’  squires 
Who  represent  our  hrughs  an’  sliires, 

An’  doucely  manage  our  affairs 
In  Parliament, 

To  you  a  simple  Bardie’s  prayers 
Are  humhly  sent. 

Tell  them  whae  hae  the  chief  direction, 

Scotland  an’  me’s  in  great  affliction 
E’er  sin’  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 
On  aquavitae  ; 

An’  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction, 

An’  move  their  pity. 
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existed  in  every  parish :  the  people  fancied  that  the  illegal  chap. 
whisky  had  a  peculiar  relish ;  and  the  severest  laws  proved  .  vn~  _ . 
utterly  incapable  of  remedying  the  evil.  In  1823  Bobin-  1825*. 
son  decided  on  reducing  the  duties  on  Irish  and  Scotch 
whisky  from  5s.  6 d.  to  2s.  the  gallon.  Illicit  distillation 
never  recovered  the  blow.  The  amount  of  spirits  which 
paid  tax  was  at  once  doubled,  and  the  revenue  suffered 
hardly  any  loss  from  the  change.1  It  was  a  fair  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  smugglers  would  be  best  encountered  with 
the  same  weapons  which  had  already  checked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  illicit  distillation.  Bobinson  decided  on  making 
large  reductions  in  the  duties  on  wine,  cider,  and  spirits. 

The  revenue,  he  estimated,  would  lose  1,000,000/.  a  year 
by  the  changes  which  lie  thus  proposed ;  but  1,000,000/. 
was  not  an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  the  extinction  of 
smuggling.2 

The  Budget  of  1825  was  the  natural  corollary  of  the  Thecom- 
Budgets  of  1823  and  1824 ;  but  the  financial  history  of  “Ration 
the  three  years  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War  the  finances  of  the 


Paint  Scotland  greetin  owre  her  thrissle  ; 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  toom’s  a  wkissle : 

An’ d - d  excisemen  in  a  bussle 

Seizin  a  stell, 

Triumphant  crushin’t  like  a  mussel 
Or  lampit  shell. 


Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

1  1822  .  2,225,124  gallons.  2,910,483  gallons.  5,135,607  gallons. 

1824  .  4,350,301  „  6,690,315  „  11,040,616  „ 

McCulloch,  ad  verb.  ‘  Spirits.’ 


*  The  changes  were  as  follows : — 
The  duty  on  French  wine  was  re¬ 
duced  fi'om  11s.  5 \d.  to  6s.  a  gallon  ; 
that  on  other  wine  from  7s.  7 d.  to 
4s.  The  duty  on  British  spirits  was 
reduced  from  10s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  the 
duty  on  cider  from  30s.  to  15s.  The 
ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue  was 
estimated  as  follows  :  —  On  Wine, 
230,000/!. ;  spirits,  760,000/. ;  cider, 


dition  to  this  loss,  the  reduction  of 
the  hemp  duty  cost  100,000/.,  the 
reduction  of  the  coffee  duty  150,000/., 
and  the  alteration  in  the  assessed 
taxes  276,000/.  a  year.  The  whole 
loss,  therefore,  was  1,526,000/.  a 
year.  The  duty  on  iron  had  been 
prohibitory,  and  its  reduction,  there¬ 
fore,  involved  no  loss. — Hansard, 
vol.  xii.  p.  743. 
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chap,  country  had  been  conducted  on  an  intelligible  system. 

The  old  Sinking  Fund  had  been  abolished,  and  a  new 
1825.  Sinking  Fund,  which  the  country  had  proved  able  to 
maintain,  had  been  substituted  for  it.  The  funded  debt 
had  been  reduced  from  796,000,000/.  to  778,000,000/. ; 
the  unfunded  debt  from  38,000,000/.  to  31,000,000/.  In 
1823  the  window-tax  had  been  reduced  by  one-half;  in 
1825  the  poorer  householders  had  been  relieved  from  the 
pressure  both  of  house  tax  and  window  tax.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  classes  had  been  encouraged  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  silk,  wool,  and  iron.  The  consuming 
clashes  had  been  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
spirits,  wines,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  useless  bounties  on 
the  whale  and  herring  fisheries  had  been  abolished  ;  the 
bounties  on  the  linen  manufacture  had  been  repealed  ; 
and  the  selfish  policy  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  British  bot¬ 
toms  had  been  abandoned.  During  the  same  period  the 
Labour  Laws  had  been  repealed  ;  and  the  working  classes 
had,  for  the  first  time,  been  legally  permitted  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  Such  great 
alterations  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  legislation 
of  the  kingdom  had  never  previously  been  attempted  by 
any  minister.  Changes  of  such  importance  were  not 
again  suggested  for  another  twenty  years.  The  free 
trader  looks  back  at  the  legislation  of  1823,  1824,  and 
1825  as  the  first  admission  of  the  principle  which  it  is 
his  especial  object  to  enforce.  These  changes,  however, 
great  as  they  were,  did  not  effect  a  perfectly  free  trade 
in  any  article.  The  reform  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  The  burden  of 
taxation  was  in  many  cases  alleviated ;  it  was  in  no  case 
reduced  altogether.  Differential  duties  were  still  main¬ 
tained  on  articles  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce.  Hus- 
kisson  and  Bobinson  were  both,  for  instance,  willing  to 
give  the  consumer  cheap  sugar  ;  but  they  were  both  of 
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them  desirous  to  give  the  West  India  colonists  a  clear 
advantage  in  the  sugar  market.1 

The  Budget  of  1825  was  proposed  on  the  28th  of 
February.  The  country  was  still  enjoying  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  prosperity.  Every  commodity  was  constantly 
rising  in  price  ;  every  security  was  continually  increasing 
in  value ;  and  higher  prices  and  a  cheap  money  market 
were  encouraging  the  extension  of  old  industries  and  the 
promotion  of  new  undertakings.  The  causes  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  state  of  things  were  manifold.  The  severe 
depression  of  1819  had  been  naturally  followed  by  a 
reaction.  The  consuming  classes  could  not  indefinitely 
postpone  their  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  looms  of 
Manchester  or  the  commodities  of  Birmingham ;  and  a 


1  The  other  changes  which  Hus- 
kisson  introduced  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  of  the  coimtry  at 
this  time  were  of  the  same  nature. 
Foreign  cotton  goods,  before  1825, 
could  only  be  imported  on  a  duty  of 
75 7,  67 7  10s.,  or  50 7  per  cent., 
according  to  their  quality.  Hus- 
kisson  proposed  the  admission  of  all 
foreign  cotton  goods  on  a  duty  of 
107  per  cent.  The  duty  on  foreign 
woollens  varied  from  507  to  677  10s. 
per  cent.  Huskisson  reduced  them 
to  an  uniform  duty  of  1 51.  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  linens  fluctuated  from 
407  to  1807  per  cent.  Huskisson 
simplified  and  reduced  them,  placing 
them  all  at  257  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  paper  was  prohibitory  ;  the  duty 
on  bound  books  amounted  to  67  10s. 
and  57  the  cwt.  Huskisson  reduced 
the  duty  on  paper  to  ‘  twice  the 
amount  of  the  excise  duty  ;  ’  he  re¬ 
duced  the  duties  on  books  to  37  10s. 
and  37  per  cwt.  respectively.  The 
duty  on  glass  amounted  to  807  per 
cent.  Huskisson  reduced  it  to  207 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  glass  bottles 
amounted  to  16s.  2d.  a  dozen.  IIus- 
kisson  reduced  it  to  3s.  The  duty 
on  foreign  earthenware  amounted  to 
757  per  cent.  Huskisson  reduced 
the  duty  on  plain  porcelain  to  157, 


and  on  ornamental  china  to  307  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  copper  amounted 
to  547  a  ton.  Huskisson  reduced  it 
to  277  a  ton.  Zinc  sold  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  for  207  a  ton  ;  the  duty  upon 
it  in  this  country  was  287 ;  its 
selling  price  457  a  ton.  Huskisson 
reduced  the  duty  to  147  a  ton.  The 
duty  on  lead  was  207  per  cent. ; 
Huskisson  reduced  it  to  157  The 
duty  on  manufactured  articles  not 
enumerated  was  507  per  cent. ;  the 
duty  on  unmanufactured  articles  not 
enumerated  was  207  per  cent.  Hus¬ 
kisson  reduced  these  duties  to  207 
and  107  per  cent,  respectively. 
These  were  the  leading  changes 
which  Huskisson  introduced  into  the 
Customs  Laws.  At  the  same  time 
he  relieved  the  maritime  interest : 

1,  by  repealing  the  quarantine  duties; 

2,  by  repealing  the  stamp  duty 
payable  upon  the  transfer  either  of  a 
ship  or  of  shares  in  a  ship;  3,  by 
reducing  the  stamp  duty  on  deben¬ 
tures  for  the  payment  of  drawbacks, 
&c. ;  4,  by  abolishing  all  consular 
fees  and  paying  all  foreign  consuls 
by  salaries.  The  great  speech  in 
which  Huskisson  explained  his  ela¬ 
borate  scheme  will  be  foimd  in 
Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
1196-1222. 
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chap,  slight  revival  of  trade  indicated  a  return  to  better  times. 

.  VIL  .  A  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  gradually  relieved  the  distress 
1825.  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  rescued  from  absolute  despair,  began  to  spend 
a  little  more  freely.  The  nation,  passing  from  a  period 
of  despondency  to  hope,  found  itself  in  a  position  to  save. 
Foreign  governments,  reckless  speculators,  promoters  of 
new  companies  were  all  ready  to  relieve  it  of  its  savings. 
The  British  nation  was  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies  for  independence.  The  Spanish  Colonies 
were  quite  willing  that  the  British  investor  should  show 
his  interest  by  advancing  them  money.  South  America 
contained  the  richest  mines  which  had  been  discovered  in 
the  world.  British  capital  was  invited  to  come  forward 
and  work  them.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  combined 
attractions  of  an  appeal  which  promised  liberty  to  a  con¬ 
tinent  and  20  per  cent,  to  an  investor.  The  attractions 
were  all  the  greater  because  the  rate  of  interest  was 
steadily  falling  at  home.  A  man  who  had  placed  his 
scanty  fortune  in  the  Navy  5  per  cents,  found  his  income 
in  1822  reduced  by  one-fifth.  He  had  no  alternative  but 
to  retrench  in  his  establishment  or  to  change  his  invest¬ 
ment.  Such  an  individual  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
for  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the  temptations  which  were 
offered  him  in  every  newspaper.  He  subscribed  to  one 
of  the  numerous  companies  whose  prospectuses  crowded 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  No¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  apparent  good  fortune  of  the 
shareholders  in  these  companies.  The  shares  were  pushed 
up  to  an  astounding  premium.  The  bubble  wore  the 
most  attractive  hues,  it  attained  the  most  extraordinary 
proportions.  Men  found  their  capital  doubled  or  even 
quadrupled  in  a  single  day,  and  blessed  the  movement 
which  had  provided  them  with  a  short  and  unexpected 
road  to  wealth.1 

1  The  price  of  Consols  rose  from  75|  in  January  1823  to  95  in 
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The  capital  which  was  thus  subscribed  naturally  im-  chap. 
parted  an  accelerated  impulse  to  every  commercial  im-  .  . 

dertaking.  The  new  mines  wanted  machinery ;  the  new  1825- 
navigation  companies  wanted  vessels.  Every  new  com¬ 
pany  gave  fresh  employment  to  some  class  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  demand  for  iron  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  British  ironmasters  were  unable  to  comply  with  it. 

The  price  of  pig-iron,  in  consequence  of  the  demand, 
rose  from  6/.  to  12/.  a  ton.  Other  commodities  besides 
iron  were  affected  in  a  similar  wTay.  The  price  of  cotton 
rose  from  7 ^ d .  to  Is.  a  lb.1  The  rise  in  prices  continued 

through  the  whole  of  1824  and  the  first  few  months  of 
1825.  It  was  stimulated  by  the  confidence  which  was 
everywhere  felt.  It  seemed  as  easy  to  attain  wealth 
by  speculating  in  commodities  as  by  speculating  in  shares. 

The  profits  of  the  speculator  were  almost  illimitable.  It 
was  impossible  to  predict  the  dimensions  which  the  bubble 
might  attain,  the  height  to  which  prices  might  be  raised. 

Cheap  money  made  speculation,  moreover,  exceptionally 
easy.  A  man  with  a  little  credit  might  obtain  the  use  of 
large  sums  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  It  seemed 
mathematically  demonstrable  that  wealth  was  easily  at¬ 
tainable  when  money  could  be  borrowed  from  one  set  of 
persons  at  4  per  cent,  and  invested  with  another  set  of 
persons  at  10  or  even  20  per.  cent,  interest. 

The  mania  continued  to  rage  till  the  end  of  April  The  causes 
1825.  About  the  end  of  April  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  ^^edit. 
was  gradually  checked.  Cotton,  wine,  and  silk  had  been 


January  1825.  The  joint  stock 
companies  formed  in  England  in 
1824  and  in  the  beginning  of  1825 
had  a  nominal  capital  of  174,000,000b 
The  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  23rd  and  24th  of  January,  1825, 
contained  the  prospectuses  of  thirty- 
five  new  companies.  The  reckless 
manner  in  which  these  shares  were 
pushed  up  in  the  market  may  be 
seen  from  one  or  two  examples.  The 
market  price  of  a  share  in  the  Anglo- 


Mexican  Mine  (100b  share,  10b  paid) 
was,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1825, 
158b  A  400b  share  (only  70b  paid) 
in  the  Real  del  Monte  sold  for 
l,.350b  The  price  of  other  shares  was 
pushed  up  almost  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent. — See  Ann.  Reg.,  1825,  Hist., 
pp.  2,  3  ;  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices, 
vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

1  Tooke’s  Hist,  of  Prices,  vol.  ii. 
p.  157. 
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imported  in  unusual  quantities,  and  the  addition  to  the 
supplies  overtook  the  demand.  The  enormous  mass  of 
people  who  had  speculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rise  of  prices  would  continue  suddenly  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  weaker  market.  The  fall  in  prices 
naturally  led  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  shares.  The  joint 
stock  companies  found  it  necessary  to  call  up  some  of 
their  uncalled  capital.  Weak  investors,  unable  to  meet 
the  call,  were  compelled  to  sell  their  holdings.  The  sale  of 
a  few  shares  in  a  rising  market  would  have  had  very 
little  significance;  it  had  much  greater  effect  when  the 
market  was  falling.  Bold  investors,  confident  that  the 
crisis  would  soon  pass,  raised  money  on  the  shares  which 
they  declined  to  sell.  Country  bankers  found  themselves 
assailed  with  an  unusual  demand  for  money.  The  de¬ 
mand  on  the  local  banks  created  in  its  turn  a  demand 
on  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  end  of  August  1824 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  slightly  exceeded 
20,000,000/. ;  the  bullion  in  its  coffers  amounted  to  eleven 
millions  and  three-quarters.  At  the  end  of  February  1825 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  had  increased  by  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million ;  its  bullion  had  decreased  by  three  mil¬ 
lions.  Prudential  considerations  should  have  induced  the 
Directors  to  restrict  their  business  and  to  diminish  their 
discounts.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  universal  trust,  increased  their  discounts 
and  diminished  their  reserves.  At  the  end  of  August 
1825  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  about  nine¬ 
teen  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Its  bullion 
had  decreased  to  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.1  It  was  obvious  to  the  dullest  intellect  that  the 


1  The  Bank  account  on  the  three  dates  was  as  follows 


Circulation 

Deposits 

Rest 


31st  of  August,  1824. 

£20,132,120  Securities 
9,079,810  Bullion  . 
2,880,030 


£32,091,900 


£20,904,530 

11,787,430 


Total 


Total 


.  £32,691,960 
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position  of  the  Bank  was  dangerous.  Every  day  that  chap. 

passed  in  the  autumn  of  1825  increased  the  danger.  The  _ - 

demand  for  discount  increased  ;  the  country  bankers,  who  1825- 
had  been  tempted  to  lend  their  money  on  securities  realis¬ 
able  at  only  a  distant  date,  and  who,  on  the  faith  of  these 
securities,  had  issued  their  own  notes,  quailed  before  the 
unexpected  pressure.  A  vague  feeling  of  indefinite  ap¬ 
prehension  was  succeeded  by  genuine  alarm.  One  or  two  The  crash, 
failures  hastened  the  panic ;  a  run  commenced  on  the 
country  bankers,  and  bank  after  bank  was  compelled  to 
stop  payment.  At  last,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the 
great  banking  house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  &  Co.,  in  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Lane,  closed  its  doors.  It  was  known  that 
Pole  &  Co.  kept  accounts  with  forty-four  country  bank¬ 
ers,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  predict  the  consequences 
of  so  stupendous  a  failure.  The  Bunds  fell.  Lombard 
Street  was  filled  with  persons  hastening  to  withdraw  their 
deposits  from  their  bankers,  and  the  prevailing  panic  in 
this  way  increased  the  frightful  pressure.  On  the  day 
after  that  on  which  Pole  &  Co.  had  failed  three  other 
banks  of  high  repute  closed  their  doors.  Even  old  men, 
who  had  recollected  the  crisis  of  1793,  were  appalled  at 
the  existing  disasters. 

For  ten  days  the  panic  continued  at  its  height.  Weak 
establishments  were  swept  away  by  the  storm.  Even 
solvent  institutions  staggered  under  the  unexpected  strain 


28th  of  February,  1825. 


Circulation  . 
Deposits 

Rest 

.  £20,753,760 
10,168,780 
2,807,890 

Securities 
Bullion  . 

.  £24,951,330 
8,779,100 

Total 

.  £33,730,430 

Total 

.  £33,730,430 

31st  of  August,  1825. 

Circulation  . 
Deposits 

Rest 

.  £19,398,840 
6,410,560 
2,930,950 

Securities 
Bullion  , 

.  £25,106,030 
3,634,320 

Total 

.  £28,740,350 

Total 

.  £28,740,350 

— Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  178,  382. 
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on  their  resources.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day  the  Bank 
had  hardly  a  million  of  treasure  in  its  coffers.  So  sad  a 
Christmas  had  rarely  been  celebrated  in  London.  Long 
before  it  arrived  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  urged  on 
the  Ministry  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  exceptional 
measures.  Long  before  it  arrived  the  Cabinet  had  been 
deliberating  on  the  policy  of  adopting  the  advice  which 
timid  counsellors  were  urging  upon  them — of  suspending 
cash  payments,  of  issuing  Exchequer  bills.  ‘  To  their 
infinite  credit,’  writes  the  most  competent  authority,1  the 
Cabinet  declined  to  take  either  course.  The  Mint  was 
desired  to  expedite  the  coinage  of  new  sovereigns ;  the 
Bank  was  encouraged  to  issue  small  notes  for  country 
circulation.  Some  old  1/.  notes,  accidentally  discovered 
in  a  box  in  its  vaults,  were  issued  to  the  public ;  but 
cash  payments  were  not  suspended,  Exchequer  bills  were 
not  issued.  The  firm  refusal  of  the  Ministry  to  bend  to 
the  storm  probably  inspired  others  with  a  little  confidence. 
Towards  the  close  of  December  the  panic  was  stayed,  and 
confidence  was  slowly  restored.  At  the  end  of  February 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  had  again  reached  two  millions 
and  a  half,2  and  the  danger  was  evidently  over.  But  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  commercial  world  had  been  changed 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  most  flourishing  estab¬ 
lishments  had  been  wrecked  in  the  panic  hurricane,  and 
the  universal  prosperity  of  1824  had  been  succeeded 
by  as  widespread  distress.  The  flood  had  subsided,  but 
the  country  which  the  waters  had  desolated  no  longer 
smiled. 

The  Ministry  had  stood  firm  during  the  storm ;  but 
the  disaster  had  taught  a  lesson  which  it  was  impossible 

1  Tooke’s  Hist,  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

2  The  exact  figures  on  the  28th  of  February,  1826,  were : — ■ 

Circulation  .  .  £25,467,910  Securities  .  .  £32,918,580 

Deposits  .  .  6,935,940  Bullion  ...  2  459,510 

Rest  .  .  2,974,240 

Total  .  .  £35,378,090  Total  .  .  £35,378,090 
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to  ignore.  The  crisis  had  been  obviously  due  to  the  chap. 
feverish  speculation  which  had  preceded  it ;  but  the 
speculators  had  themselves  been  supported  by  the  dan-  1826- 
gerous  facility  with  which  local  banks,  competing  for 
custom,  had  advanced  money  on  securities  of  every  cha¬ 
racter.  While  the  country  was  prosperous  the  steadiest 
firms,  dazzled  by  the  general  prosperity,  had  failed  to 
perceive  the  risk  attendant  on  these  advances.  The  risk 
became  plain  enough  when  their  own  paper  was  returned 
to  them  for  redemption,  and  the  securities  on  which  it 
had  been  issued  became  either  unsaleable  or  saleable 
only  at  a  loss.  The  Ministry,  tracing  the  disasters  to  the 
rash  policy  of  the  country  banks,  determined  on  the 
regulation  of  these  establishments.  Up  to  that  time 
no  establishment  containing  more  than  six  partners  had 
been  allowed  to  open  business  as  bankers  in  England  or 
Wales.  The  Bank  of  England  was  the  only  exception  to 
this  otherwise  universal  rule.  The  Ministry  decided  to 
alter  a  rule  which  had  proved  of  no  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  allow  the  constitution  of  joint  stock 
banks  dependent  on  the  capital  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  shareholders.  Since  1792  every  bank  had  been  at 
liberty  to  issue  1/.  and  21.  notes.  The  constant  loss  which 
it  sustained  from  the  forgery  of  these  notes  had  induced 
the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  the  issue  of  them.  But 
the  country  banks  had  issued  small  notes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  more  actively  than  ever.  In  rural  districts  there 
was  an  almost  indefinite  demand  for  these  notes,  and 
the  country  bankers  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  peculiar 
temptations  to  issue  them.  The  Ministry  concluded  that 
the  best  method  of  checking  the  excessive  circulation  of 
paper-money  was  to  prevent  the  issue  of  notes  of  a 
smaller  value  than  5/.,  and  they  accordingly  decided  on 
advising  Parliament  to  adopt  this  remedy. 

The  country  bankers  were  naturally  alarmed  at  this 
decision.  One  of  the  main  sources  of  their  profits  had 
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chap,  arisen  from  the  issue  of  1/.  and  21.  notes,  and  they  saw 
.  VIL  .  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  this  profit- 
1826.  able  business.  The  alarm  was  much  greater  in  Scotland. 
The  sup-  Banking  in  Scotland  had  never  been  subject  to  the  re- 
smaiT°a  °f  strictions  which  had  interfered  with  the  constitution  of 
notes.  joint  stock  banks  in  England.  Scotch  banks  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  obtained  an  importance  which  was  not  enjoyed 
by  the  English  banks.  Little  towns  in  Scotland,  which 
in  England  would  have  been  thought  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  bank,  had  frequently  branch  establishments  of 
two  or  three  Scotch  banks.  The  paper  which  these 
banks  issued  was  almost  the  only  circulating  medium 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  1/.  notes  of  the  Scotch  bankers, 
greasy  with  age  and  use,  were  received  with  greater 
confidence  than  the  clean  and  crisp  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  suddenly  whispered  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  stop  the  circulation  of  these  venerable 
indigna-  notes.  From  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other  a  cry  of 
Scotland  indignation  was  raised  against  the  proposal.  The  Scotch 
resisted  the  destruction  of  their  favourite  currency  with 
the  fiery  zeal  with  which,  a  century  before,  the  Irish 
had  refused  to  receive  ‘  Wood’s  halfpence.’  Huskisson, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  proposal,  was 
denounced  in  every  street  in  Edinburgh.  Melville  was 
blamed  for  disregarding  Scotch  interests  and  for  assenting 
to  the  measure.  Every  man  with  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins 
or  Scotch  brogue  on  his  tongue  was  ready  to  believe  that 
the  measure  would  ruin  Scotland.  Few  Scotchmen,  how¬ 
ever,  had  either  the  skill  or  the  knowledge  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  explain  their  views  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Either  from  ignorance  or  indifference,  Melville  had 
assented  to  the  obnoxious  scheme.  The  forty-five  members 
returned  by  Scotland  represented,  it  must  be  recollected, 
Lord  Melville.  How  was  it  possible  for  Scotland  to  make 
herself  heard  except  through  Lord  Melville  P  The  answer 
came  from  a  quarter  which  no  one  could  disregard.  A 
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century  before  Wood’s  halfpence  had  roused  the  spirit  chap. 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick :  a  proposal  to  stop  1/.  notes  .  VIL  . 
roused  the  patriotism  of  the  ‘  Wizard  of  the  North.’  1826. 
Wood’s  halfpence  had  suggested  the  ‘  Drapier’s  Letters  :  ’ 
Huskisson’s  proposal  prompted  the  letters  of  ‘  Malachi 
Malagrowther.’ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  entertaining  company  at  Abbots-  sir  Waiter 
ford  when  the  first  news  of  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825  Scott' 
reached  him.  He  was  growing  old ;  his  health  was  en¬ 
feebled  ;  those  whom  he  loved  best  were  showing  symp¬ 
toms  of  decay  ;  and  he  was  gradually  giving  himself  the 
greater  leisure  which  his  noble  labours  had  so  justly 
earned.  Some  rumours  soon  afterwards  arrived  that  all 
was  not  well  with  the  great  publishing  firms  with  which 
he  had  unfortunately  connected  himself.  Constable  was 
on  his  way  to  London  to  raise  money  on  the  business. 
Ballantyne  was  waiting  uneasily  in  Edinburgh  for  tidings 
from  Constable.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  official  business  of 
his  own  to  perform  in  Edinburgh.  He  drove  there  from 
Abbotsford — ‘  a  cold  journey  to  colder  news.’  Things 
were  not  going  well  with  Constable  in  London.  Bankers, 
who  refused  to  advance  money  on  unexceptionable  credit, 
would  not  accept  even  the  MSS.  of  the  ‘  Waverley  Novels  ’ 
as  a  security.  Collapse  and  ruin  became,  under  these 
circumstances,  only  a  question  of  time.  The  blow  could 
not  be  averted ;  it  could  hardly  be  delayed.  It  came  : 
and  the  great  author,  who  had  enchanted  a  world  of 
readers,  who  had  amassed  an  unprecedented  fortune  by 
his  works,  found  himself  in  his  old  age,  from  no  fault  of 
his  own  except  an  over-trustful  heart,  worth  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  less  than  nothing. 

For  the  moment  the  good  old  man  was  stunned  by 
the  blow.  He  was  afraid  to  show  himself  in  the  streets : 
afraid  to  think  what  others  were  saying  of  him.  His 
fears  were  soon  removed.  The  sternest  critic  had  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley.’  The  stun- 
VOL.  II.  k 
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ning  blow  quickly  lost  its  deadening  effect.  Sir  Walter 
bad  others  besides  himself  to  think  of — his  wife,  ill,  dying, 
as  it  proved  ;  his  youngest  daughter,  delicate,  and  nursing 
her  dying  mother ;  a  little  grandchild,  helplessly  ill  at  a 
distant  seaside  town  in  England ;  his  creditors,  to  whom 
legally  he  owed  so  much,  with  whom  he  could  so  easily 
have  made  terms  of  accommodation.  Animated  by  these 
considerations  Scott  resumed  the  work  which  he  had  already 
commenced,  and,  forgetting  his  own  sorrows,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  ‘  Woodstock.’  Little  progress  had,  however,  been 
made  with  the  story  when  the  rumour  spread  that  the 
Ministry  was  meditating  an  attack  on  Scotch  currency. 
Scott  was  under  obligations  to  the  Scotch  bankers  for  the 
consideration  which  they  had  shown  to  him  during  his 
distress.  His  strong  Scotch  prejudices  wrnre  moved  by 
what  he  thought  an  injustice  to  Scotland,  and  he  probably 
longed  for  sterner  work  than  ‘  Woodstock  ’ — work  which 
would  carry  him  out  of  his  own  troubles,  and  compel 
him  to  forget  his  own  embarrassments.  These  various 
considerations  induced  him  for  the  moment  to  throw 
aside  the  novel,  and  adopt  the  character  of  ‘  Malachi 
Malagrowther,’  a  Scotch  tradesman. 

Malachi  Malagrowther  had  no  great  pretensions  to 
economical  knowledge ;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  humour,  and  he  was  a  Scotchman  to  the  back¬ 
bone.  He  complained  that  he  had  discovered  a  delibe¬ 
rate  design  on  the  part  of  England  to  affront  Scotland ; 
and  all  his  fellow-countrymen  believed  him.  He  saw 
a  confirmation  of  his  suspicions  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  in  Edinburgh  and  its  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  London  Board.  He  declared  that  the 
substitution  of  sovereigns  for  notes  would  fill  Scotland 
with  a  new  race  of  highwaymen.  Arguments  of  this 
character  would  have  had  little  weight  in  a  grave  as¬ 
sembly  of  educated  politicians  ;  but  they  were  exactly 
suited  to  feed  the  flame  which  was  burning  from  one 
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end  of  Scotland  to  the  other.  It  was  in  vain  that  Croker, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  ablest  literary  man 
in  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration,  writing  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘  Bradwardine  Waverley,’  endeavoured  to 
reply  to  ‘  Malaclii  Malagrowther.’  It  was  possible  to 
answer  Malachi  Malagrowther’s  arguments,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  his  humour.  The  Ministry  had  to  abandon 
the  intention  which  they  had  formed  of  extending  to 
Scotland  their  scheme  of  suppressing  small  notes  in  Eng¬ 
land.1  In  the  same  three  months  in  which  the  great  reverse 
had  fallen  on  him,  and  in  which  he  had  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  fatal  nature  of  his  wife’s  illness,  Scott  had 
added  a  new  leaf  to  his  laurel  crown,  and  had  won  his 
great  political  triumph.  Single-handed  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Ministry,  and  single-handed  he  had  beaten 
them.2 * * * * 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  compelled  the  Ministry  to 
abandon  their  intention  to  suppress  small  notes  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  the  Cabinet  proceeded  with  their  measure 
for  England.  All  the  members  of  it  were  unanimous 
in  desiring  to  stop  the  issue  of  small  notes;  but  they 
were  not  equally  unanimous  on  other  points.  Huskisson 
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1  The  circulation  of  small  Scotch 
notes  in  England  was  prohibited 
twTo  years  afterwards  by  the  Act  ot 
1828.  The  debates  on  the  bill  will 
be  found  in  Hansard,  New  Series, 
yob  xix.  980,  1054,  1380. 

2  There  is  nothing  more  touching  in 

the  whole  of  Scott’s  life  than  the  let¬ 
ter  in  which  he  reconciled  himself  with 

Croker  after  their  sharp  encounter. 

‘  As  for  my  affairs,’  he  writes,  ‘  I 

can  safely  say  that  no  oak  ever 
quitted  its  withered  leaves  more 

easily  than  I  have  done  what  might 
be  considered  as  great  wealth.  I 
wish  to  God  it  was  as  easy  for  me 
to  endure  impending  misfortunes  of 
a  very  different  kind.  Y7ou  may 
have  heard  that  Lockhart’s  only 
child  is  very  ill,  and  the  delicate 
habits  of  the  unfortunate  boy  have 


ended  in  a  disease  of  the  spine, 
which  is  a  hopeless  calamity,  and  in 
my  daughter’s  present  situation  may 
have  consequences  on  her  health 
terrible  for  me  to  anticipate.  To 
add  to  this,  though  it  needs  no 
addition — for  the  poor  child’s  voice 
is  day  and  night  in  my  ear — I  have, 
from  a  consultation  of  physicians, 
a  most  melancholy  account  of  my 
wife’s  health,  the  faithful  companion 
of  rough  and  smooth,  weal  and  wo, 
for  so  many  years.  So  if  you  com¬ 
pare  me  to  Bratus  in  the  harsher 
points  of  his  character  (Croker  had 
quoted  the  “  Et  tu,  Brute,”  to  him), 
you  must  also  allow  me  some  of  his 
stoical  fortitude. —  “No  man  bears 
sorrow  better.”  ’  Lockhart’s  Scott, 

p.  616. 
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desired  to  take  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
bimetallic  standard,  by  compelling  the  Mint  to  accept 
packets  of  silver  to  the  value  of  50 1.  and  upwards,  and  by 
allowing  the  Mint  receipts  for  these  packages  to  circu¬ 
late  as  currency.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  Huskisson’s  recommendation  would 
virtually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  two  different  stan¬ 
dards,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  inadmissible.1  Lord 
Bexley,  naturally  a  little  jealous  of  the  supercession  of 
his  own  policy,  thought  that  the  speculations  which  had 
caused  the  crisis  were  partly  attributable  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  the  Government.2  The  Cabinet,  then, 
on  these  points  held  different  views,  but  they  were  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  stop  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and  to 
allow  those  which  were  already  in  circulation  to  circulate 
only  until  1829.3  The  debate  on  this  proposal,  which 
was  opened  by  Robinson,  occupied  two  nights.  The 
Ministry  approached  the  contest  with  considerable  tre¬ 
pidation.  It  was  expected  that  the  country  bankers, 
the  City  merchants,  and  the  country  gentlemen  would  all 
combine  against  Robinson’s  propositions.4  To  a  certain 
extent  these  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  Bankers, 
merchants,  and  country  gentlemen  were  all  prepared  to 
oppose  Robinson ;  but  hardly  any  two  of  them  were 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Some  thought  that 
Robinson’s  proposals  would  be  inoperative  ;  others  that 
they  would  be  mischievous  ;  others,  again,  that  they  were 
premature.  Some  of  them  were  in  favour  of  a  paper 
currency ;  others  were  opposed  to  it.  These  various 
opinions  weakened  the  force  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Government.  The  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party 
had  the  courage  to  support  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet. 
Reinforced  by  Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  the  Ministry 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  3  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193. 

pp.  98,  135.  4  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii. 

2  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  p.  97. 
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obtained  an  easy  victory  over  bankers,  merchants,  and 
their  own  habitual  supporters.  Robinson’s  proposal  was 
carried  by  222  votes  to  39. 1  The  result  of  this  division 
virtually  decided  the  success  of  the  measure ;  and  Baring, 
whose  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  whose 
position  in  the  City  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  announced  his  intention  of  abandoning 
the  struggle.2 

The  contest  was  renewed,  however,  in  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  way.  Hudson  Gurney,  the  member  for  Newton,  a 
partner  in  the  great  Norfolk  bank  of  Gurney  &  Co.,  had 
been  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  measure  of  the 
Ministry.  Gurney  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  1/.  notes  would  reduce  the  country  to  a 
state  of  destitution  of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  conception.  Robinson’s  resolution,  however,  had 
been  adopted,  and  all  that  Gurney  could  hope  to  do  was 
to  limit  its  application.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
except  from  it  the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
His  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  66  votes  to  7 ; 
but  on  the  following  day,  when  Robinson’s  resolution  was 
reported,  he  reintroduced  his  proposal  on  the  report.3  The 
feeling  of  the  House  against  him  was  so  strong  that  he 
did  not  venture  on  a  division.  Robinson’s  resolution  was 
duly  reported,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Ministerial  scheme 
in  its  integrity  appeared  certain.  Hudson  Gurney  was  not, 
however,  discouraged  by  his  failure  in  Parliament.  He 
told  Robinson  that,  if  his  own  proposals  were  not  accepted, 
he  would  send  up  half  a  million  of  Bank  notes  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  insist  on  their  exchange  into  sovereigns.4  The 
Ministry  were  ready  enough  to  meet  Hudson  Gurney’s 
arguments  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  new  drain  of  bullion 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  354.  and  no  other  explanation  of  Robin- 

2  Ann.  Reg.  1826,  Hist-,  p.  18.  eon’s  change  of  front  has  ever  been 

3  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  356,  406.  offered. 

4  So  eavs  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  80; 
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from  the  Bank.  Three  days  after  Hudson  Gurney’s 
amendment  had  been  rejected  without  a  division  Robin¬ 
son  came  down  to  the  House  and  offered  to  compromise 
the  matter.  He  was  prepared  to  allow  the  Bank  of 
England  to  continue  the  issue  of  small  notes  till  the  10th 
of  the  following  October.  This  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  materially  altered  their  original  pro¬ 
posal.  It  was  not  accepted  without  much  criticism.  Its 
adoption  irretrievably  damaged  Robinson’s  reputation. 
His  measure  at  one  moment  was  declared  to  have  been 
precipitate  and  crude ;  at  another  he  was  denounced  as 
a  mere  puppet  in  Huskisson’s  hands ;  and  ‘  Prosperity  ’ 
Robinson — as  he  was  commonly  nicknamed — was  almost 
universally  regarded  as  unequal  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office.1 

With  the  modification,  however,  which  Hudson  Gur¬ 
ney’s  opposition  had  necessitated,  the  small  notes  bill  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages.  But  the  small  notes  bill 
formed  only  one  portion  of  the  Ministerial  programme. 
Nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  recent  financial  crisis 
than  its  effects  on  Scotland  and  England  respectively. 
In  England  seven  London  banks  and  seventy  country 
banks  had  closed  their  doors ;  in  Scotland  not  a  bank 
had  failed.  Prudent  men  naturally  imagined  that  some 
cause  must  exist  for  the  different  results  in  the  two 
countries  ;  and  there  was  one  evident  distinction  which  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook.  In  England  no  bank  having 
more  than  six  partners  could  be  legally  formed.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  banks  could  be  composed  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  shareholders,  and  no  institution 
had  received  any  monopoly  or  especial  privilege.  The 
consequences  of  these  laws  were  remarkable.  In  Scot¬ 
land  some  thirty  banks  of  large  capital,  with  branches 
in  every  considerable  town,  amply  supplied  their  clients 
with  every  requisite  accommodation.  In  England  eight 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  537.  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  79-81. 
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or  nine  hundred  banks,  in  private  hands,  afforded  far  chap. 
inferior  conveniences  to  the  Scotch  banks.  The  Scotch  — ^7— 
banks  had,  without  exception,  stood  firm  throughout  the  1826- 
crisis.  Nearly  one-tenth  part  of  the  English  banks  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  storm,  and  the  credit  of  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  was  seriously  impaired.  With 
these  facts  before  them  the  Ministry  naturally  desired 
either  to  engraft  the  Scotch  system  on  England  or  to 
enlarge  the  basis  on  which  the  English  banks  were  con¬ 
stituted.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  they  could  not  Estabiish- 
do  so  without  infringing  the  Bank  charter — without,  there-  °tfock 

fore,  previously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Bank  directors,  on  their  part,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  objected  to  an  arrangement  which  interfered  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank.  The  Ministry  had  nothing  to  offer 
them,  in  return  for  their  concession,  but  the  opportunity 
of  instituting  branch  establishments  in  the  provinces.  Eor 
a  fortnight  Lord  Liverpool  and  Eobinson,  who  undertook 
the  negotiation  for  the  Government,  were  unable  to 
shake  the  determination  of  the  Bank.  At  the  end  of  the 
fortnight  the  directors  offered  to  accept  the  proposal  on 
condition  that  the  new  banks  were  not  allowed  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  Ministry  assented 
to  this  compromise ;  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  it  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  ultimately  became  law.1 

The  small  notes  bill  and  the  alterations  in  the  Bank 
charter  were  both  remedial  measures.  However  effica¬ 
cious  they  might  ultimately  prove  in  preventing  the  re¬ 
currence  of  a  crisis,  they  could  by  no  possibility  relieve 
the  existing  distress.  Everyone  was  complaining  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  ;  it  wras  difficult  to  get  the  best  paper 
discounted ;  and  the  great  commercial  houses,  which  had 
stood  firm  during  the  recent  storm,  were  nervously  appre- 

1  For  the  correspondence  between  pool,  vol.  iii.  p.  856.  See  also 
the  Ministry  and  the  Bank  see  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  450,  &c.,  for 
Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  103  ;  Ann.  Beg.,  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the 
1826,  Chron.,  p.  57* ;  and  Liver-  bill. 
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hensive  of  the  immediate  future.  The  City  merchants 
were  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued,  In  1793  and  in  1811  the  Ministry, 
confronted  with  a  similar  crisis,  had  raised  money  by  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  commercial 
interests.  Precedent,  it  was  urged,  justified  and  neces¬ 
sity  dictated  the  adoption  of  this  course.  The  country 
gentlemen  agreed  with  the  merchants.  It  was  one  of 
the  cardinal  articles  of  their  creed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Pitt.  Pitt  had  issued  Exchequer  bills  in  1793.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  wrong  to  issue  Exchequer  bills  in 
1826.  The  Ministry,  however,  had  arrived  at  a  totally 
different  conclusion.  There  were  already  thirty  millions 
of  Exchequer  bills  outstanding.  It  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  could  be  kept  at  par.  Any  addition  to 
them  would  inevitably  lead  to  their  depreciation.  The 
depreciated  bills  would  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as 
revenue.  The  revenue  would,  in  consequence,  suffer ; 
and  a  new  difficulty  would  arise.  Exchequer  bills,  more¬ 
over,  would  be  useless  to  the  merchants  unless  they  were 
cashed  by  the  Bank.  The  intervention  of  the  Bank  was, 
therefore,  in  any  case  necessary.  Why  should  not  the 
Bank,  therefore,  ‘  take  the  whole  affair  into  their  own 
hands  at  once,  issue  their  notes  on  the  security  of  goods 
instead  of  issuing  them  on  Exchequer  bills,  such  bills 
being  themselves  issued  on  that  security  P’1 

The  argument  of  the  Ministry  was  excellent;  but 
there  was  one  weak  point  in  it.  Their  reasoning  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Bank  would  make  advances 
on  goods:  I  lie  Bank  positively  declined  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  London  merchants  in  their  distress  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  referred  them  to 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  applied  to  the  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  directors  referred  them  to  the  Treasury.  Under 

1  See  the  argument,  admirably  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Wellington 
stated,  in  a  letter  from  Peel  to  the  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  144, 
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these  circumstances,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  Wilson,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  City,  announced  his  intention  of 
moving,  a  few  days  afterwards,  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the  commercial  world. 
The  House  seemed  unanimous  in  Wilson’s  favour  till 
Canning  rose.  He  had,  perhaps,  frequently  spoken  with 
more  eloquence  ;  he  never  spoke  with  more  effect.  He 
defended  his  colleagues  and  himself  against  the  charge  of 
indifference  which  had  been  freely  brought  against  them ; 
and  he  persisted  in  retaining  his  own  views  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  ‘  As  an  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  he  might  perhaps  have  yielded  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  abandoned  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  when  assailed  by 
the  strongest  sense  of  misery,  supported  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  distress.  But,  as  a  responsible  minister  of  the 
Crown,  if  his  judgment  is  not  convinced  of  the  thorough 
propriety  of  the  course  to  be  recommended,  it  became 
his  duty  to  waive  every  other  consideration,  to  persevere 
in  his  determination,  and  to  leave  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  country  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  them  may  seem 
expedient,  and  to  place  measures,  which  he  does  not 
think  it  right  to  sanction,  in  hands  more  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution.’1  The  threat  of  resignation  was 
not  expected  by  the  country  gentlemen,  who  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Ministry. 
It  was  not  expected  by  the  Bank  directors,  who  had 
hitherto  declined  to  make  advances  on  goods.  The 
country  gentlemen  probably  thought  that  they  had  gone 
a  little  too  far.  The  Bank  directors  saw  the  necessity  of 
yielding.  Five  days  after  Canning’s  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  eve  of  Wilson’s  threatened 
motion,  Robinson  was  able  to  announce  that  the  Bank 
had  acquiesced  in  the  principle  of  the  measure  which  the 
Government  had  urged  on  them.  The  Bank  undertook, 
1  Hansard,  vol.  siv.  pp.  698,  726. 
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on  certain  conditions  being  conceded,  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  advances; 1  the  Government  undertook  to  hold  them 
harmless  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  if  they  purchased 
that  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  open  market ; 2  and 
the  crisis,  which  had  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Ministry,  quietly  passed  away.3 

The  severity  of  the  crisis  had  been  subdued,  and 
the  Ministry  mistook  the  calm  which  succeeded  it  for 
prosperity.  ‘  The  violence  of  the  storm,’  said  Eobinson, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  in  moving  the  Budget,  ‘  is  over  ; 
the  clouds  have  begun  to  disperse,  and  by  the  very  con¬ 
flict  of  the  elements  the  atmosphere  has  to  a  certain 
degree  been  cleared  and  purified.’  These  Utopian  views 
won  for  him  some  derision.  Cobbett  sneered  at  ‘Prospe¬ 
rity  ’  Eobinson,  who  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
distress  which  was  everywhere  perceptible  around  him. 
But,  however  much  some  persons  were  disposed  to  sneer 
at  the  minister  who  persisted  in  contemplating  the  sunny 
side  of  the  prospect,  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  the 
simple  financial  statement  which  he  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
placed  at  56,328,421/. ;  the  revenue  at  57,043,000/ ; 4  the 
surplus  at  rather  more  than  700,000/.  A  strange  mis¬ 
chance  had,  however,  already  disposed  of  this  surplus. 
Up  to  1825  the  duty  on  tobacco  had  been  fixed  at  4.S’. 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  920  sq. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  Bank 
made  the  advances  were  that  a  short 
Act  should  he  introduced,  enabling 
persons  in  possession  of  goods — being 
factors  or  agents — to  pledge  them 
with  the  Bank  as  effectually  as  if 
they  were  the  actual  owners.  By 
the  common  law  an  agent  or  factor 
having  goods  in  his  possession  could 
not  pledge  them. — Ann.  Ilea.,  1826. 
Hist ,  pp.  41,  42. 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1826,  Hist.,  p.  38. 

3  Lord  Liverpool  seems  to  have 

been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills.  He  thought 


himself  personally  pledged  against 
their  issue,  and  was  bent  on  retiring 
from  office  if  the  question  were 
carried  against  him.  Peel  thought 
his  decision  to  retire  wrong,  but  was 
quite  clear  that  he  could  not  be  left 
to  go  alone.  It  was  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  existence  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  was  imperilled  ;  and  this  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  thought,  induced  Canning 
to  make  his  very  decided  declaration. 
See  an  interesting  letter  in  Welling¬ 
ton  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  143  ;  and 
Croker’s  account  of  the  crisis,  Ibid., 
p.  209. 

4  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1321. 
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in  the  pound.  By  an  oversight  one-fourth  of  the  duty  chap. 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  the  July  of  that  year.  The  ■  vn' 
persons  interested  in  the  tobacco  trade  were  naturally  1826. 
clamorous  to  know  whether  the  Ministry  proposed  to  re¬ 
store  the  tax  to  its  original  rate.  They  were  temporarily 
reassured  on  learning  that  ministers  would  do  nothing 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  For  half  a  year, 
therefore,  the  duty  was  continued  at  the  reduced  rate. 

The  reduction,  it  was  found,  ‘  had  no  inconsiderable 
effect  ’  in  diminishing  smuggling.  Eobinson,  under  these 
circumstances,  conceived  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  use  of  the  surplus  than  by  continuing  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tobacco  duty.  He  calculated  that  his 
decision  would  entail  a  loss  of  600,000/.  a  year,  and 
would,  therefore,  almost  entirely  absorb  his  estimated 
surplus.1 

A  simple  Budget  of  this  character  exactly  suited  the 
temper  of  the  House ;  and  Bobinson’s  proposals  were,  in 
consequence,  adopted.  Yet  there  was  something  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year.  A 
starving  population  was  crying  aloud  for  cheap  bread  ; 
and  Eobinson  responded  by  cheapening  their  tobacco. 

There  were,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in 
Park  ament  who  seriously  desired  to  alleviate  the  existing 
distress  by  reducing  the  price  of  corn.  In  the  session  of 
1 825  Whitmore,  the  member  for  Bridgnorth,  had  drawn  The  Corn 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  had  sue-  La'vvs' 
ceeded  in  eliciting  from  Huskisson  the  declaration  that 
he  would  be  prepared  in  the  following  session  to  deal 
with  the  subject.2  Early  in  1826  Lord  King  described 
the  Corn  Laws  as  ‘  a  job  of  the  landed  interest — the  most 
gigantic  job  in  the  whole  history  of  misrule,’  and  moved 
a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  take  their  revision 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1821.  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  252;  IIus- 

2  The  debate  will  be  found  in  kisson’s  declaration  in  Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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into  consideration  at  an  early  period.  Lord  Liverpool 
agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  revise  the  Corn  Laws, 
but  declared  that  he  had  no  immediate  intention  of 
doing  so.1  Lord  Liverpool’s  declaration  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  anyone.  The  country  gentlemen  antici¬ 
pated  from  it  a  fresh  attack  on  their  own  interests  ;  the 
free  traders  feared  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
question.  Instructed  already  by  Brougham  in  the  art  of 
petitioning,  Lord  King,  night  after  night,  brought  up  pe¬ 
tition  after  petition  against  ‘the  job  of  jobs,’  and  raised 
little  debates  on  each  fresh  petition.  The  same  course  was 
soon  imitated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  on  the  18  th 
of  April,  Whitmore  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Huskisson  rose, 
immediately  after  Whitmore’s  resolution  had  been  se¬ 
conded,  to  deprecate  its  discussion.  The  Parliament, 
which  had  been  elected  in  1820,  was  dying  of  extreme 
old  age— it  had  already  reached  its  seventh  session — 
and  its  immediate  dissolution  was,  therefore,  inevitable. 
There  was,  however,  ‘  a  coincidence  of  feeling,  amounting 
almost  to  a  common  understanding,  that  there  were  certain 
questions  of  great  magnitude,  importance,  and  difficulty  ’ 
which  it  was  not  desirable  to  raise  in  ‘  an  expiring  Par¬ 
liament.’  ‘  If  there  was  one  question  more  unfit  than 
another  to  be  entertained  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
this  relating  to  the  Corn  Laws.  No  question  was  more 
calculated  to  agitate  the  House,  and  to  set  afloat  in  the 
country  notions  which  might  give  rise  to  general  inconve¬ 
nience.’  The  House  would,  in  short,  be  wise  to  avoid 
entering  into  the  question  till  it  had  more  leisure  at  its 
disposal  than  it  could  at  present  command ;  and  he,  on 
his  part,  would  undertake  to  deal  with  it  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  House  jeered  at  the  suggestion 
of  further  delay ;  but  it  adopted  Huskisson’s  advice. 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xiy,  pp.  10-19. 
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Whitmore’s  motion  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority;1 
and  the  difficult  question  of  free  trade  in  corn  was  appa¬ 
rently  postponed  for  another  year. 

The  Ministry,  however,  were  unable  to  adhere  to  the 
intention  which  Huskisson  had  announced.  The  distress 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had 
already  led  to  universal  discontent.  Every  description 
of  trade  was  dull.  The  imports  and  exports  were  largely 
reduced.2  Thousands  of  working  men  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  thousands  of  others  were  compelled 
to  accept  lower  wages.  Dull  trade  naturally  led  to  discon¬ 
tent.  The  dissatisfaction  among  the  employers  of  labour 
induced  an  attack  on  Huskisson’s  free  trade  measures ; 
the  dissatisfaction  among  the  working  classes  produced 
an  outcry  against  machinery.  The  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  covered  with  petitions  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  silks ;  and  the  time  of  the  House  was 
occupied  for  two  long  nights  in  debating  their  prayer. 
The  Ministry,  however,  successfully  defended  their  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  previous  year.  Huskisson  delivered  a  mas¬ 
terly  speech  in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  Canning  made  a 
warm  and  brilliant  defence  of  Huskisson.  The  most  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  Opposition  supported,  or  abstained 
from  opposing,  the  Ministry ;  and  a  large  majority  ulti¬ 
mately  adhered  to  the  policy  of  free  trade.3  The  em¬ 
ployers  had  been  successfully  resisted.  It  proved  less  easy 
to  deal  with  the  workpeople.  In  the  last  week  of  April  a 
large  number  of  weavers,  rudely  armed  with  staves  and 
scythes,  assembled  on  some  high  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blackburn,  and  commenced  destroying  the  machinery 
at  outlying  mills.  Gathering  confidence  as  they  advanced, 


1  By  250  votes  to  81. — Hansard , 
vol.  xv.  p.  870.  The  debates  on 
Lord  King’s  petition  will  be  found 
scattered  through  vol.  xiv. 

2  The  imports,  from  42,660,954/. 

in  1825  to  36,174,350/.  in  1826; 


the  exports,  from  38,077,330/.  to 
30,847,528/.  McCulloch,  ad  verb. 
‘  Imports  and  Exports.’ 

3  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  733- 
859. 
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and  continually  increasing  in  strength,  they  entered  Black¬ 
burn,  held  in  check  the  few  troops  who  were  hastily 
collected  to  preserve  order,  and  continued  the  work  of 
destruction  which  they  had  set  themselves.  On  the  next 
day  the  riotous  proceedings  commenced  in  Manchester. 
Mills  were  burned,  machinery  was  destroyed,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  great  city  was  in  possession  of  a  mob. 
Four  days  of  continual  disturbance  convinced  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  decisive  measures  were  necessary.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  collected ;  they  were  allowed  to 
fire  on  the  people,  and  the  riot  was  checked  by  these 
measures.  But  disorder  continued  to  recur  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  More  than  a  thousand  power-looms 
were  destroyed,  and  the  county  was  subjected  to  an 
expense  of  some  20,000/.  as  compensation  for  the  de¬ 
struction.1 

These  disturbances  compelled  the  Ministry  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  policy.  They  could  no  longer  ignore  with 
safety  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  weavers 
of  Manchester  directly  attributed  their  distress  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Whether  they  were  right 
or  no,  the  Ministry  could  not  leave  their  complaints  un¬ 
redressed  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the  defeat  of  Whitmore’s  motion, 
Lord  Liverpool  intimated  that  Parliament  ought  not  to 
separate  without  taking  some  means  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  corn.  Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarters 
of  corn  were  bonded  in  Liverpool  and  in  other  ports, 
which,  under  the  existing  law,  could  not  be  thrown  into 
the  market.  Lord  Liverpool  considered  that  this  corn 
might  at  once  be  released,  and  that  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  empowered  to  admit  a  further  supply  of 
foreign  corn.  On  the  same  evening  Canning  made  a 
similar  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
undertook  to  make  a  definite  proposal  on  the  subject  on 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1826,  Chron.,  pp.  63,  70,  111,  128. 
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the  following  day.1  The  proposal  wras  not  adopted  with-  chap. 
out  serious  opposition.  Lethbridge,  the  usual  champion  ■  VIL  - 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  met  the  proposition  at  the  1826. 
outset  with  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress.2 
Lethbridge  s  motion  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  a 
long  sitting.  It  was  ultimately  rejected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  and  the  House  agreed  to  admit  bonded  corn  into 
the  home  market  on  payment  of  a  12s.  duty.3 

The  House  had  adopted  the  first  of  the  twm  proposals  of  TheMinis- 
the  Ministry.  But  the  country  gentlemen  met  the  second  j£fed ?°‘ 
with  a  much  sharper  opposition.  Under  the  existing  law  admit 

-i  ,  °  foreign 

tne  ports  could  under  no  circumstances  be  opened  be-  com. 
fore  the  15th  of  August.  The  averages  of  the  preceding 
quarter,  taken  on  the  14th  of  May,  regulated  the  policy 
of  the  succeeding  three  months ;  and,  whatever  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  coming  harvest  might  prove,  whatever  the 
price  of  corn  might  be,  the  country  would  have  patiently 
to  wait  till  the  middle  of  August  for  any  remedy.  In 
1818  ‘a  fatal  surplus  ’  of  2  d.  in  the  pound  in  the  averages 
had  allowed  the  importation  of  foreign  wdieat  during  the 
entire  summer,4  and  had  in  consequence  effected  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn.  It  was  possible 
that  the  exact  reverse  might  happen  in  1826,  and  that 
the  low  average  in  May  or  a  low  average  in  August 
might  prevent  the  importation  of  corn,  either  through  the 
summer  or  through  the  autumn,  long  after  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  80s.  a  quarter.  The  existing  law  ren¬ 
dered  the  country  constantly  liable  to  such  a  result.  But, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  Government  and  the  Legislature 
deliberately  faced  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  it. 

It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  contemplate  the  existence 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xv. 
pp.  746,  764. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  p.  791. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  828,  830.  Lethbridge 


was  beaten  by  214  votes  to  82. 

4  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  81, 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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of  the  high  price  of  corn  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes  were  fully  employed ;  it  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  face  such  a  contingency  when  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  were  unable  to  find  work.  Corn  was 
already  rising  steadily  in  price ;  it  was  too  early  to 
predict  the  yield  of  the  harvest;  and  ministers  shrank, 
accordingly,  from  the  responsibility  of  parting  from 
the  Legislature  without  providing  for  the  possibility  of 
famine. 

Something,  indeed,  had  been  done  already.  The 
admission  into  the  markets  of  the  corn  already  in  bond 
was  undoubtedly  beneficial.  But  the  whole  amount  of 
corn  in  bond  did  not  exceed  300,000  quarters,  and  the 
quantity  was  not  sufficient  to  have  any  great  effect  on 
prices.  Ministers,  therefore,  desired  to  supplement  the 
admission  of  the  bonded  corn  with  a  discretionary  power, 
enabling  them  to  sanction  the  import  of  foreign  corn. 
They  originally  intended  that  no  such  sanction  should  be 
given  unless  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  65s.  a  quarter, 
and  that  no  corn  should  be  admitted  without  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  duty.  But  the  strong  opposition  of  the  country 
gentlemen  induced  them  to  modify  this  portion  of  their 
proposal ;  and  they  ultimately  decided  to  make  no 
mention  either  of  duty  or  price,  and  simply  to  sanction 
the  import  of  a  limited  quantity— 500,000  quarters — 
of  foreign  corn.  The  proposal,  thus  amended,  proved 
a  little  less  offensive  to  the  country  gentlemen.  In  its 
original  shape  it  had  looked  too  like  a  new  corn  law. 
In  its  amended  form  it  was  adopted  as  an  inevitable 
expedient  in  a  temporary  crisis.  But  its  adoption  only 
took  place  after  vigorous  debate.  The  resolution,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  House  to  a  bill,  was  only  carried  after  two  nights’ 
discussion.1  The  bill,  which  was  founded  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  was  resolutely  contested  at  almost  every  stage.  The 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  918,  971,  1004. 
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struggle  was  renewed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  chap. 
measure  was  not  finally  passed  till  the  end  of  May.1  VJ1- 

The  long  contest  was  hardly  over  when  Parliament  1826. 
was  dissolved.  The  country  was  thrown  into  all  the  tur-  The  gene* 
moil  of  a  general  election.  The  electors  had  much  to 
reflect  upon  in  the  past  history  of  the  previous  years  ;  but 
there  were  two  subjects  immediately  before  them  which 
exceeded  all  others  in  interest  and  importance.  The 
great  question  which  was  disturbing  the  minds  of  men 
was  the  advisability  of  relieving  the  Boman  Catholics 
from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured.  Its 
history  will  be  fully  related  in  another  chapter.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  state  that  differences  upon  it  had 
already  brought  the  Government  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  that  the  anti-Catholic1  2  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
as  much  opposed  to  their  Catholic  colleagues  as  to  their 
regular  opponents.  In  1825  everyone  had  expected 
that  the  general  election  would  have  been  fought  on  the 
Catholic  question  alone.  The  events  of  1826  had,  how¬ 
ever,  given  new  importance  to  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  was  felt  that  the  provisional  arrangement, 
which  the  Ministry  had  just  made,  had  struck  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  existing  system ;  and  protectionists  and  free 
traders  were  united,  at  least,  in  agreeing  that  something 
should  be  done. 

Huskisson  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  trade  in  corn 
should  be  freed  from  all  unnecessary  restraints ;  and, 
amidst  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election,  he  took 
his  Liverpool  constituents  into  confidence.  Those  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  opposed  to  the  novel  doctrines  which 
he  favoured  were  staggered  at  his  statements,  and  one  more 
cause  of  open  difference  arose  between  the  two  sections 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1053, 1122, 
1135,  1139,  1366. 

2  These  epithets  are  used  here  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  used 

VOL.  II. 


in  1826.  Persons  in  favour  of  eman¬ 
cipation  were  classed  as  Catholic 
statesmen ;  persons  opposed  to  it,  as 
anti-Catholic. 
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chap,  of  which  the  Cabinet  was  composed.1  If,  however,  the 

_ -  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet  had  reason  to  complain  of 

1826.  Huskisson’s  premature  and  unwarrantable  statement,  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  Ministry  had  at  least  equal  grounds 
for  objecting  to  the  conduct  of  their  Tory  colleagues.  Ever 
since  1811  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Ever  since  the  autumn  of 
1809  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  at  War. 
His  rare  industry,  his  unassuming  manners,  his  excellent 
judgment,  and  his  admirable  temper  had  made  him  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite,  and  nothing  but  his  own  diffidence  had 
interfered  with  his  rapid  advancement.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  every  exertion  would  be  used 
by  his  party  to  secure  his  return  for  Cambridge.  He 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  every  exertion  was 
made  to  defeat  him.  Goulburn,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Copley,  who  had  commenced  his  remarkable 
political  career  as  Attorney-General,  did  their  utmost  to 
oust  him  and  his  colleague  Bankes  from  their  seats.  Prom 
the  autumn  of  1825  to  the  summer  of  1826  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  engaged  in  an  incessant  canvass ;  and  the 
Tories  forgot  all  they  owed  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in 
their  bitter  intolerance  for  his  sympathy  with  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  Even  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  part  in  the  unnatural  contest.  Lord 
Liverpool,  indeed,  stood  aloof ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Peel  condemned  the  cabal ;  but  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  other  members  of  the  Administration  openly 
aided  the  discreditable  attempt  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  Irish  Secretary  to  wrest  a  seat  from  the  Secretary  at 
War.  The  cabal  failed.  Copley  was,  indeed,  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  but  the  Whigs  rallied  in  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  support,  and  secured  his  election.  Contests  of  this 
description,  however,  leave  their  traces  behind  them  long 
after  their  immediate  incidents  are  forgotten.  The  Cam- 

;  See  Wellington.  Dispatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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bridge  election  added  one  more  to  the  many  sources  of 
difference  which  distracted  the  Ministry,  and  alienated 
the  most  promising  of  its  younger  members  from  ‘the 
stupid  old  Tory  party.’ 1 

The  events  of  the  Cambridge  election  are  worth  re¬ 
membering  from  the  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the 
distractions  of  the  Ministry ;  the  other  incidents  of  the 
general  election  of  1826  were  not  remarkable.  The 
Opposition  gained  no  ground.  Brougham  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  his  native  county  of  Westmoreland ; 
Cobbett  was  defeated  at  Preston ;  Hunt,  much  more 
signally,  in  Somersetshire  ;  Lord  John  Russell  was  beaten 
in  Huntingdonshire  ;  and  no  impression  was  made  on  the 
Ministerial  majority.  The  Ministry  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  votes  of  its  opponents  in  the  new  Parliament, 
which  assembled  in  the  autumn.  The  Tories  swarmed 
behind  the  Ministerial  benches,  ‘  bawling  out  the  memory 
and  praises  of  Pitt,’ 2  and  applauding  every  speech  which 
came  from  the  less  Liberal  section  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
short  autumn  session  was,  however,  chiefly  occupied  by 
discussions  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  Ministry  obtained  an  indemnity  for  admitting  into 
the  markets  during  the  recess  a  greater  quantity  of 
foreign  cereals  than  the  Act  of  the  previous  Session  had 
contemplated.3  The  great  questions  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  general  election  were  postponed  till  after 
the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the 
13th  of  December  till  the  8th  of  February. 

The  year  which  was  thus  fast  drawing  to  a  close  had 
been  a  very  eventful  one :  it  had,  on  the  whole,  been  a 
disastrous  one  to  the  country.  The  nation  no  longer  en¬ 
joyed  the  exceptional  prosperity  in  which  it  had  lately 
revelled,  and  dull  trade  and  low  wages  were  everywhere 

1  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  expres-  2  Bulwer’s  Palmerston ,  vol.  i.  p< 
sion  to  bis  brother  after  the  election.  171. 

• — Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  3  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  3. 
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provoking  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  In  the  distant 
possessions  of  Britain,  however,  things  were  proceeding- 
more  prosperously.  A  war,  which  had  arisen  with  the 
Burmese,  which  will  be  more  properly  described  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter  devoted  in  another  volume  to  Indian  matters, 
was  •  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  foul  stain 
was  immediately  afterwards  wiped  off  the  British  arms 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  the  British  had  possessed  a  solitary  fort  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  known  as  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  pos¬ 
session,  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  the  equator, 
was  singularly  unhealthy.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
Fantee  tribes,  and  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ashantees,  a  native  tribe  which  had  been  gradually 
acquiring  strength  and  importance.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ashantees  had  vir¬ 
tually  subdued  their  weaker  neighbours  and  had  overrun 
the  Fantee  territory.  The  Fantees,  defeated  in  repeated 
battles,  retired  under  the  walls  of  the  British  fort ;  and 
the  Governor,  with  some  imprudence,  taking  part  in  the 
fray,  fired  on  the  Ashantee  warriors.  The  British  were 
thus  brought,  for  the  first  time,  into  collision  with  the 
powerful  race  which  was  virtually  establishing  its  supre¬ 
macy  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Neither  side  was,  how¬ 
ever,  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  war.  The  British,  on 
their  part,  had  no  resources  on  the  spot  to  enable  them 
to  do  so ;  the  Ashantees  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the 
white  man.  They  consented  to  receive  a  Consul  at  their 
capital,  Coomassie ;  they  arranged  with  him  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  which  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  they 
professed  the  utmost  desire  to  establish  peaceful  relations 
with  the  British.  Unfortunately,  while  the  Consul,  Du¬ 
puis,  was  arranging  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
Ashantees,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  (Smith) 
was  negotiating  a  close  alliance  with  the  Fantees.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  moreover,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  who  in  1822 
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was  sent  out  as  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  adopted  the  chap. 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  McCarthy  had  the  folly  to  ■  VIL 
defy  the  power  of  the  Ashantees,  and  to  encourage  the  1824. 
Fantees  to  rise  in  revolt.  The  Ashantees,  almost  driven 
to  Avar,  seized  a  British  sergeant,  placed  him  in  prison, 
and,  after  six  weeks’  confinement,  beheaded  him.  But  the 
Ashantees  did  more  than  put  an  inoffensive  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  to  death.  They  showed  by  their  conduct 
that  they  fully  realised  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  for  the  purpose. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  Ins 
standard,  propitiated  the  gods  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
boasted  that  McCarthy’s  skull  should  adorn  his  war-drum. 

Setting  the  huge  force  winch  he  had  collected  in  rapid 
motion,  he  marched  upon  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

McCarthy  had  precipitated  a  Avar  for  which  he  was  sir  c.  mc- 
wliolly  unprepared.  War,  however,  being  inevitable,  he  S2t!'S 
endeavoured  to  seciue  the  co-operation  of  any  savage 
tribes  who  Avere  ready  to  become  his  allies.  With  some 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  ‘  very  undisciplined 
rabble ;  ’  and,  Avith  this  rabble  and  a  few  hundred  regular 
troops,  he  took  the  field.  The  force  which  he  had  thus 
obtained  was  ‘  ill-equipped  ;  ’  it  had  no  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  either  ammunition  or  provisions ;  it  probably 
would  have  been  incapable  of  moving  in  any  country ;  it 
Avas  Avholly  unsuited  for  moving  ‘  through  the  sloughs, 
the  bush,  and  the  rivers  which  intersected  the  country 
which  was  the  scene  ’  of  the  war.  Yet  McCarthy,  with 
singular  imprudence,  plunged  into  the  bush.  The  SAvamps 
were  so  bad  that  the  men  sank  knee-deep  into  the  mud 
at  every  step.  The  natives,  who  were  employed  to  carry 
the  ammunition  and  provisions,  threAv  away  their  loads 
and  deserted,  or  ‘  were  incapacitated  from  following  by 
famine  and  fatigue.’  At  last,  after  a  toilsome  march, 
McCarthy  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Adoomansoo.  On 
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the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  January  the  Ashantees  ap- 
peare  1  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  They  made 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  stream,  but  were  always 
driven  back  with  loss.  After  two  hours’  fighting  the 
British  troops  required  further  supplies  of  ammunition. 
The  storekeeper  had  only  one  small  bag  of  ball  and  one 
small  keg  of  powder  on  the  field.  The  Ashantees,  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  British  fire  slackened,  made  a  second 
attempt  to  cross  the  river.  At  the  same  time,  with  more 
than  the  usual  skill  of  savages,  they  made  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  to  threaten  McCarthy’s  retreat.  The  British  force, 
irretrievably  defeated,  fell  into  confusion.  McCarthy 
himself  was  wounded,  and  subsequently  beheaded  with 
the  other  officers  who  had  carried  him  out  of  the  action. 
The  Ashantees  remained  the  masters  of  the  field.  In  the 
following  summer  they  overran  the  whole  Fantee  terri¬ 
tory,  and  encamped  before  Cape  Coast  Castle  itself. 

The  British  arms  had  suffered  an  annoying  defeat 
from  a  savage  opponent.  Everyone  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  his  neighbour.  The  troops 
declared  with  some  reason  that  the  reverse  was  due  to 
the  neglect  of  the  storekeeper  to  provide  them  with 
ammunition.  The  storekeeper  laid  the  blame  on  the 
Ordnance  authorities  at  home.  The  first  soldier  of  his 
age,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  did  not  escape  from 
all  censure.  It  was  said  that  he  had  neglected  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Gold  Coast  with  sufficient  stores.  He  was  over¬ 
ruled  in  his  sensible  protest  that  valuable  ordnance  and 
stores  should  not  be  sent  without  proper  persons  to  take 
charge  of  them.  His  advice  was  disregarded;  but  his 
counsel  was  amply  justified  by  the  result.  Fresh  ordnance 
and  stores  were  shipped  for  the  Gold  Coast,  but  no  one 
knew  how  to  land  them  on  their  arrival.  A  raft  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  but  was  upset  in  the  heavy 
breakers  which  perpetually  beat  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  part  of  the  valuable  stores  which  had 
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been  placed  on  it  sank  beneath  the  waves.  The  local 
authorities,  discouraged  by  the  loss,  abstained  from  any 
further  attempts  at  landing  the  stores.  The  transport 
which  had  been  sent  specially  to  the  Gold  Coast  was 
allowed  to  sail  away ;  and  the  stores  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  objected  to  sending  to  Africa  were 
eventually  landed  in  Barbadoes.  The  utter  mismanage¬ 
ment,  which  was  responsible  both  for  the  war  itself  and 
for  McCarthy’s  defeat,  was  emphasized  anew  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.1 

The  peace  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  not  disturbed  during 
1825;  but  the  King  of  Ashantee,  encouraged  by  the  deci¬ 
sive  success  which  the  arms  of  his  race  had  achieved, 
silently  collected  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  conquests  which  he  had  already  made.  The  native 
princes,  alarmed  at  these  preparations,  applied  to  Colonel 
Purdon,  the  new  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  for  aid. 
Purdon,  after  making  them  promise  that  they  would  not 
run  away,  engaged  to  help  them.  The  whole  regular 
force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  80  men  of  the  Koyal 
African  Corps ;  but  he  had  also  about  500  militia  and 
10,000  native  allies.  With  this  force  Purdon  took  the 
field  in  July  1826.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  met  the 
Ashantees  on  an  extensive  plain  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Accra.  The  Ashantee  army  was  25,000  strong. 
The  British  force  was  immediately  weakened  by  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  its  entire  right  wing.  But  the  small  body  of 
regular  troops  and  militia  in  the  centre  were  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  misconduct  of  their  fainthearted  auxi¬ 
liaries.  They  opened,  at  once,  a  destructive  fire  of  grape 
and  canister  on  the  Ashantees,  who  were  dismayed  at  the 
effects  of  weapons  with  which  they  had  formed  no  previous 
acquaintance.  Seeing  them  waver,  Purdon  moved  on  them 


1  For  these  events  see  Ann.  Reg.,  Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
]  826,  pp.  223,  224  ;  and  the  Duke  of  284,  304 
Wellington’s  excellent  comments,  in 
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before  they  had  time  to  rally.  A  native  tribe,  obeying  his 
orders  with  accuracy,  fell  on  their  left  flank  at  the  same 
moment.  Attacked  in  front  and  flank,  the  Ashantees 
were  decisively  defeated.  Some  five  thousand  of  them 
were  killed  and  wounded,  the  whole  of  their  camp  equi¬ 
page  was  taken,  and  McCarthy’s  skull  was  recovered  by 
the  victors.  In  a  limited  way  Purdon’s  victory  proved 
as  decisive  as  Waterloo.  Waterloo  saved  Great  Britain 
for  nearly  forty  years  from  a  European  war ;  Purdon 
gave  his  countrymen  more  than  forty  years  of  peace  on 
the  Coast  of  Guinea. 

The  little  war  which  thus  occurred  did  not  attract 
much  attention  at  the  time.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it 
during  the  short  autumnal  session  of  1826,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  December  without  de¬ 
voting  half  an  hour  of  its  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Before  it  was  again  assembled  an  event  had 
occurred  which  was  of  more  immediate  interest  than  the 
aflairs  of  Ashantee.  The  Duke  of  York  died  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1827  ;  and  the  duke’s  death  had  an  effect 
on  the  politics  of  his  age  which  the  death  of  even  more 
prominent  men  would  hardly  have  made.  The  duke 
was  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Though  only  a 
little  younger  than  the  king  he  never  seems  to  have  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  his  own  decease  before  that 
of  his  elder  brother ;  and  the  wretched  health  which 
George  IV.  endured  afforded  some  ground  for  the  duke’s 
confidence.  The  possibility  of  his  early  accession  to  the 
throne  gave  the  duke  an  especial  influence  in  politics. 
He  threw  the  whole  of  his  influence  into  the  cause  of  the 
extreme  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet.  His  death,  there¬ 
fore,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  old-fashioned  Tories  of  the 
school  of  Lord  Eldon.  It  seemed,  at  the  time,  almost 
equally  disastrous  to  the  army.  The  duke  had  admittedly 
displayed  considerable  ability  and  tact  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and 
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lie  had  raised  the  character  of  the  force.  The  discredit-  chap. 
able  incidents  in  his  career — his  connection  with  Mrs.  ^  VIL 
Clarke  and  his  reckless  extravagance — were  forgotten,  1827- 
and  his  better  qualities  were  alone  remembered  by  the 
nation. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  left  the  command  of  The  c°m- 
the  army  vacant ;  it  made  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cla-  the  army, 
rence,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  There  was  only 
one  Englishman  who  was  evidently  competent  to  succeed 
to  the  duke’s  office.  No  one  could  pretend  to  compete 
for  a  military  post  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
chief  command  of  the  British  army  had,  however,  for 
many  years  been  confided  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
the  royal  family  clung  to  a  post  to  which  they  conceived 
that  they  had  an  almost  hereditary  claim.  The  king 
actually  suggested  that  he  should  himself  command  his 
own  army,  and  spoke  to  the  officers  about  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  ‘  preposterous  ’  idea,  as  Lord  Liverpool  called 
it,  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Ministry,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  formally  appointed  Commander-in- 
Cliief.1 

One  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Duke  of  York’s 
decease  was  thus  easily  disposed  of.  The  other  occasioned 
much  more  dispute.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  become 
heir -presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  desired,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  be  placed  in  the  position  which  the  Duke  of 
York  had  filled.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  had 
received  an  income  of  37,000/.  a  year.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence  had  an  income  of  only  26,500/.  The  increased 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had,  however,  the  effect  ^1^ednLe 
of  increasing  the  income  of  each  of  his  younger  brothers  Dutoof 
by  3,000/.  a  year,  and  had  therefore  raised  the  income  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  to  29,500/.  The  minis¬ 
ters  proposed  to  grant  the  duke  an  additional  3,000/.  and 


1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  531-537. 
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the  duchess -an  additional  6,000/.  a  year,  thus  raising  their 
joint  incomes  to  38,500/.  The  proposal  excited  strong 
opposition  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  It  was 
argued  that  an  income  of  30,000/.  a  year  was  amply 
adequate  to  enable  the  duke  to  support  his  position ;  it 
was  urged  that  his  elder  brother’s  death  did  not  necessi¬ 
tate  any  alteration  in  his  establishment;  and  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  made  it  especially  undesirable  to 
increase  the  allowances  of  the  royal  family.  These 
arguments  were  urged  in  various  debates,  and  enforced 
by  repeated  divisions.  The  minority,  however,  which 
resisted  the  proposal  gradually  dwindled.  The  original 
resolution  was  carried  by  167  votes  to  65  ;  the  report 
was  agreed  to  by  173  votes  to  57.  The  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  passed  by  128  votes  to  39  ;  the  House 
decided  to  go  into  committee  by  99  votes  to  15  ;  and 
the  Opposition  did  not  venture  on  a  division  on  the 
third  reading.  The  heir-presumptive,  therefore,  obtained 
his  additional  income ;  but  people  thought  that  it  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  unpopularity  which  it  brought 
and  the  publicity  of  the  discussions  which  it  provoked. 
The  royal  family  could  hardly  afford  to  be  perpetually 
applying  to  Parliament  for  increased  allowances.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  them  that  their  applications  were 
usually  made  in  years  of  distress.1 


1  The  six  younger  sons  of  George 
III.  had  originally  CO, 000/.  settled 
on  them,  with  benefit  of  survivor¬ 
ship.  The  five  survivors,  therefore, 
received  an  additional  2,000/.  each 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
The  four  survivors  became  entitled 
to  an  additional  8,000/.  each  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  An 
additional  6,000/.  was  granted  to 
each  prince  in  1806,  and.  an  addi¬ 
tional  6,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  on  their 
marriage.  The  Duke  of  Clarence, 
it  will  be  recollected,  refused  his 
6,000/.  on  that  occasion.  But  he 


took  it  three  years  afterwards,  ivith 
its  arrears.  (Hansard,  New  Series, 
vol.  v.  p.  1125.)  lie  had  also  an 
extra  2,500/.  a  year  granted  to  him 
on  the  ground  that  his  profession, 
the  navy,  brought  him  smaller  re¬ 
muneration  than  his  brother’s  pro¬ 
fession,  the  army. — See  Hansard, 
New  Series,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  540,  566, 
820,  1247,  1842,  for  the  debates. 
The  minority  against  the  proposal 
was  by  no  means  composed  of 
Radicals.  Lord  Althorp,  Lord 
Ho  wick,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Lord 
Tavistock  all  voted  against  it. 
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Long  before  tlie  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
agreed  to  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  buried  at  Windsor. 
The  funeral  was  not  a  military  one  ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  have  a  military  funeral,  as  there  were  not 
troops  enough  in  England  to  bury  a  field-marshal.1 
But  it  was  largely  attended.  Lord  Liverpool  was, 
indeed,  fortunately  for  himself,  absent  at  Bath.  But  the 
Ministry  was  otherwise  well  represented.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers ;  Lord  Melville, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  one  of  the  eight 
peers  who  assisted  the  chief  mourner  ;  and  Huskisson, 
Wynn,  Canning,  Peel,  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Lord 
Eldon  represented  the  Cabinet.  The  evening  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold  ;  St.  George’s  Chapel  intensely  damp  ;  and 
many  of  those  who  attended  the  ceremony  had  cause 
for  recollecting  it.  Pelham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  caught  so 
bad  a  cold  that  he  was  dead  in  three  weeks  ;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  was  made 
seriously  unwell ;  and  Canning,  whose  constitution  had 
been  shattered  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness.2  When  Parliament  met,  on  the 
8tli  of  February,  he  was  at  Brighton,  too  unwell  either 
to  write  or  to  read  his  own  letters,  or  to  hold  any  long 
conversation  on  public  business.3  The  health  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1827,  had  been  for  twenty  years  continuously  in 
office.  Worn  by  incessant  labour,  his  health  during  the 
last  two  years  had  been  visibly  giving  way.  He  was  so 
broken  after  the  session  of  1824  that  political  gossips 
confidently  anticipated  his  retirement ;  he  was  so  much 
annoyed  at  the  course  of  events  in  1825  that  he  contem- 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  537. 

2  Ann.  Bee/.,  1827,  Chron.,  p.  228  ; 

Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  See,  for  ‘Ten¬ 
sions  to  the  previous  health  o!  Can¬ 


ning,  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  pp. 
218,  243. 

3  See  Wellington  Despatches,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  583,  587. 
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chap,  plated  resigning.  He  staked  his  existence  as  a  minister 
in  1826  on  a  minute  point  of  policy  to  which  his  whole 
1827.  party  objected.1  The  differences  in  the  Cabinet  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  increased  his  anxiety.  Half  of  his 
colleagues  objected  to  Huskisson’s  policy  on  the  Corn 
Law  question ;  and  the  difference  was  so  marked  and 
so  serious  that  Lord  Liverpool  actually  doubted  in 
December  whether  the  Ministry  would  be  able  to  meet 
Parliament  in  the  following  February.2  Oppressed  by 
these  anxieties,  Lord  Liverpool  went  down  to  Bath  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  failing  health.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  return  to  town  in  February :  he  was  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Parliament  met.  He  spoke, 
nine  days  afterwards  (on  the  17th  of  February),  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence’s  grant.  ‘  His  friends  remarked  upon 
the  unusual  inefficiency  in  his  manner  in  opening  this 
proposition.’ 3  Yet  they  none  of  them  seem  to  have  anti¬ 
cipated  the  coming  catastrophe.  The  morning  afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool  retired  as  usual,  after  breakfast,  to  his 
library.  His  servant,  going  into  the  room  soon  after¬ 
wards,  found  him  lying  insensible  on  the  floor.  He  had 
been  seized  with  a  mixed  fit  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis ; 
and  he  never  recovered  sufficient  consciousness  to  enable 
him  to  resign  his  office.  In  this  miserable  condition  he 
lingered  on  for  two  years,  when  death  relieved  him  from 
further  suffering. 

Lord  Liverpool’s  seizure  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  present  century.  Lord  Liverpool  him¬ 
self  filled  an  important  position  in  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign.  Perhaps  no  Englishman  ever  held  more  in¬ 
fluential  offices,  or  occupied  them  during  a  more  critical 
period  or  for  a  longer  time.  Foreign  Minister ;  Home 
Secretary  ;  Colonial  Minister,  charged  with  the  conduct  of 

1  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  George  2  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  98,  103.  Wei-  3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

lington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
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the  war ;  Prime  Minister  in  turn,  Lord  Liverpool  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  great  impression  on  the  policy 
of  his  age.  During  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  ;  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Colonial  Office  marked  success  first  smiled  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  During  his  Premiership  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought ;  a  durable  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  country  at  home  passed  through  alter¬ 
nate  phases  of  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  earlier 
years  of  his  Administration  were  memorable  for  the  severe 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  Six  Acts ;  the  later  years 
of  his  Administration  were  remarkable  for  the  liberal 
measures  which  have  been  recorded  in  this  chapter.  But 
Lord  Liverpool  was  not  the  originator  of  either  policy. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  Ministry,  Castlereagh 
was  the  guiding  spirit  who  inspired  its  measures.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  his  Ministry,  Canning  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Prime  Minister.  During  the  whole 
period  Lord  Liverpool  kept  order  among  his  colleagues, 
composed  their  quarrels,  and  oiled  the  wheels  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  machinery  of  Government  to  work.  With 
great  knowledge  of  finance,  he  never  attempted  to  guide 
the  financial  policy  of  his  Government.  He  probably 
despised  Yansittart’s  measures,  but  he  supported  them. 
He  certainly  approved  Eobinson’s  proceedings,  and  he 
supported  them.  He  supported  Sidmouth  in  his  defence 
of  the  Criminal  Code ;  he  supported  Peel  in  his  reform 
of  it.  He  supported  Castlereagh  in  maintaining  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  he  supported  Canning  in  resisting  it.  With 
great  tact,  with  considerable  judgment,  with  much  ability, 
he  had  not  the  power  of  impressing  a  personal  character 
on  his  Ministry.  In  one  sense  he  had  his  reward  :  he 
was  enabled  to  remain  in  office  for  an  unprecedented 
period,  and  to  combine  the  most  unpromising  materials 
in  an  ostensible  union.  Men  consented  to  work  under 
him  who  would  have  positively  refused  to  work  under 
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anyone  else.  But  the  discordant  elements  of  his  Ministry 
were  scattered  when  he  was  struck  down  ;  and  men  recol¬ 
lected  that,  with  all  his  tact  and  all  his  conciliatory  man¬ 
ners,  the  Prime  Minister  had  lived  and  died  without  a 
policy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

During  the  unhappy  period  of  his  residence  in  India  chap. 
Mackintosh  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  .  V11L 
places  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  jurisdiction.  1816. 
On  one  of  these  excursions  he  went  to  the  Portuguese  Religious 
settlement  of  Goa,  and  he  recorded,  in  a  remarkable  ji"itc0Gler' 
sentence  in  his  diary,  the  impression  which  the  visit  made 
upon  him.  ‘  JSTo  mosque,  pagoda,  or  public  rite  of  the 
native  religions,’  he  wrote,  ‘  was,  or  is,  allowed  at  Goa. 

No  native  of  the  least  rank  or  character  could  live  here. 

Even  the  engineers  are  forbidden  to  employ  any  but 
Christian  labourers,  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  forbidden  to  have  employed  Nelson  if  he  had 
been  a  Catholic.  The  effect  of  this  wise  system  is  visible. 

In  Goa  are  neither  merchants,  nor  bankers,  nor  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  India.  No  bill 
can  here  be  cashed.’  ‘Among  the  concessions  made  to 
religious  liberty  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,’  wrote  another  profound  statesman,  ‘  there 
were  none  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the 
contrary,  new  laws  were  passed,  of  excessive  severity, 
tending  to  render  the  Roman  Catholics  poor  and  ignorant, 
heaping  penalty  upon  penalty,  and  making  them,  as  it 
were,  slaves  among  a  nation  of  freemen.  The  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  of  Charles  I.,  of  Charles  II.,  and 
of  James  II.  had  been  disturbed  by  Roman  Catholic 
plots,  more  or  less  sanguinary,  some  using  as  their  means 
the  assassination  of  the  sovereign,  others  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  army,  but  all  tending  to  extinguish 
the  liberties  and  destroy  the  independence  of  England. 
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Whether  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  wise  I  will  not  decide ;  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  they  were  just.’ 1 

The  opinion  which  has  been  quoted  of  one  of  the 
Greatest  constitutional  statesmen  modifies  the  inference 
which  might  otherwise  be  unjustly  drawn  from  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  withering  sarcasm.  A  system  which  Lord  Russell, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  memorable  career,  deliberately 
declared  to  have  been  just  deserves,  at  any  rate,  careful 
study  from  anyone  who  ventures  to  impugn  its  injustice. 
The  penal  laws,  whose  severity  Lord  Russell  admits  to 
have  been  excessive,  were  perhaps  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  nation  had  previously  almost  universally 
professed  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pope, 
indeed,  had  never  possessed  in  this  country  the  authority 
and  power  which  he  claimed  to  exercise  in  other  lands. 
But  every  Englishman  was  necessarily  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  Roman  Catholicism  was  practically  the  only 
Christian  religion  known  in  England.  The  Reformation, 
in  the  eyes  of  its  promoters,  did  not  alter  this  condition. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  first  Reformers  to  remove  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church :  they  had 
originally  no  intention  of  breaking  up  Christianity  into 
hostile  sections.  Great  changes,  however,  either  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  politics,  are  not  likely  to  produce  unanimity  of 
opinion.  When  the  old  landmarks  are  broken  down 
some  persons  will  venture  further  than  others  into  the 
unknown  region  beyond.  When  the  authority  of  Rome 
was  once  disowned  a  variety  of  opinions  were  certain  to 
arise  on  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  was  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  faith.  A  few  persons,  clinging  to  the 
church  in  which  they  had  been  born,  preferred  to  adhere 
to  the  forms  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
mass  of  the  nation,  with  Henry  at  their  head,  desired  to 

1  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Russell  on  English  Government,  p.  144. 
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free  themselves  from  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  but 
to  preserve  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  while  more 
advanced  thinkers  thought,  if  the  breach  were  to  be 
made  at  all,  that  the  ancient  ritual  should  be  swept 
away,  and  that  all  the  forms  of  Popery  should  be 
banished  from  the  country. 

These  various  opinions,  warmly  advocated  by  influ¬ 
ential  persons,  resulted  in  a  compromise.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  concede  something  to  all  parties.  The 
nature  of  these  concessions  has  been  admirably  told  by 
the  greatest  of  recent  historians,  Macaulay.  The  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Romish  Church  was  preserved :  its  liturgy 
was  retained,  but  it  was  translated  into  English  ;  the  rich 
vestments  in  which  the  priests  of  Rome  had  officiated 
were  discarded,  but  the  clergy  were  allowed  a  white 
surplice.  Ordination  and  confirmation  were  enjoined, 
but  they  were  no  longer  regarded  as  sacraments.  The 
symbols  of  superstition  were  abolished  from  the  churches, 
but  the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  retained  in  baptism. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  rejected,  but  the 
people  were  ordered  to  receive  the  sacrament  on  their 
knees.  These  arrangements  formed  a  compromise.  The 
compromise  was  intended  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in 
one  Church.  Uniformity  in  religion  was  regarded  as 
indispensable.  The  faith  of  Cranmer  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Elizabeth ;  the  religion  of  Elizabeth  differed 
widely  from  that  of  Charles  II.  But  Cranmer,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  II.  were  all  agreed  in  enforcing  uniformity 
by  the  most  crucial  measures.  Cranmer  was  prepared 
to  put  down  resistance  at  all  hazards.  Elizabeth  in¬ 
sisted  on  punishing  ‘  recusancy  ’  with  fines.  Charles  II. 
directed  that  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Prayer-book  alone 
should  be  used  in  public  worship. 

The  attempt  to  establish  uniformity  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  ended,  of  course,  in  a  miserable  failure.  ‘  Re¬ 
ligion,’  said  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  ‘  is 
VOL.  ir.  M 
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chap,  like  the  fashion.  One  man  wears  liis  doublet  slashed, 

, _ m~  .  another  laced,  another  plain ;  but  every  man  has  a 

doublet.  So  every  man  has  his  religion.  We  differ 
about  trimming.  Men  say  they  are  of  the  same  religion 
for  quietness’  sake  ;  but  if  the  matter  were  examined  you 
would  scarce  find  three  anywhere  of  the  same  religion  in 
all  points.’ 1  Selden’s  quaint  language  exactly  expressed 
the  religious  views  of  his  age.  The  people  were  agreed  in 
professing  Christianity,  but  they  differed  about  the  trim¬ 
mings.  The  Koman  Catholics  naturally  thought  that  the 
Reformation  had  gone  too  far.  The  extreme  Protestants 
were  angry  because  it  had  not  gone  far  enough.  One 
party  was  shocked  at  the  suppression  of  the  mass,  the  other 
party  was  horrified  at  being  told  to  kneel  at  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  The  Roman  Catholics  refused  to  abandon  their 
own  opinions  at  the  dictation  of  the  State,  and  were  cut 
down  for  ‘  recusancy.’  The  extreme  Protestants  declined 
to  read  a  Liturgy  which  they  considered  superstitious, 
which  led  an(l  were  fined  for  nonconformity.  Persecution  naturally 
to  perse-  led  to  plot  and  counterplot.  A  Papist  regarded  as  a 

cution  and  _  A  ,  „  ,  .  ,  x  .  q 

resistance  rebel  was  almost  torced  to  rebel  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  Nonconformist,  who  was  fined  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  sacrament,  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
obedience  and  resistance.  The  passion  for  uniformity 
converted  the  extreme  men  on  both  sides  into  open 
enemies  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  had  no 
choice  but  to  alter  its  policy  or  to  treat  all  nonconformity 
as  criminal. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Nonconformists,  or 
with  the  the  Puritans,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  were  assenting 

assent,  in  .  ,  .  t  n/ri  i  & 

the  first  parties  to  this  policy.  Much  as  they  disliked  the  Liturgy 
of8theCe’  °f  Church  of  England,  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Noncon-  Rome  were  still  more  obnoxious  to  them  :  and  it  so  han- 

formists,  .  .  Jr 

penecl  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  great  danger  with 
'  Selden’s  Table  Talk,  ‘  Religion.’ 
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which.  England  was  threatened.  Spain  was  the  mightiest  chap. 
power  of  the  world.  The  monarch  of  Spain  was  a  -  Vni’ 
merciless  bigot,  w7hose  sole  aim  and  object  was  to  extend 
his  own  influence  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Every 
Englishman  had  heard  of  the  horrible  treatment  to 
which  Philip  II.  was  exposing  the  Netherlands.  The 
mighty  Armada,  which  wras  being  collected  in  the  ports 
of  Spain,  was  threatening  the  shores  of  England  with 
similar  desolation.  The  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
appeared  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  England ;  and  every 
law  intended  to  reduce  the  authority  of  Rome  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  patriotic  and  wise.  The  end  at  which  the 
nation  was  aiming  wTas  apparently  accomplished  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation 
seemed  at  last  safe.  But  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
was  threatened  with  a  new  danger  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  seeming  victory.  Elizabeth  was  a  warm  opponent 
of  the  designs  of  Rome,  but  she  had  no  particular  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  principles  which  three-fourths  of  her  subjects 
were  professing.  Her  successor  based  his  policy  on  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops. 
Elizabeth’s  dislike  for  the  coldness  of  Puritanical  worship 
induced  her  to  establish  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

James  roundly  told  the  Puritans  that  he  would  make 
them  conform  or  harry  them  out  of  the  land.  The  pre¬ 
tensions  which  James  raised  and  the  policy  which  he 
pursued  were  renewed  by  his  weak  but  well-meaning  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  Puritans,  in  consequence,  were  forced  into 
violent  opposition  to  the  Court,  and,  when  civil  war 
broke  out,  became  its  most  formidable  adversaries.  In 
England  both  Houses  of  Parliament  swore  to  defend  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  Scotland  ‘  a  covenant  with  God 
to  continue  in  the  profession  of  the  Reformed  religion  ’  was  who,  un¬ 
signed  with  rapture.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Re- 
formers  was  thus  ranged  against  the  Crown  ;  and  the  themselves 

°  0  #  against  the 

Crown  was  compelled  to  rely  for  its  support  on  the  throne. 
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Roman  Catholics,  the  High  Churchmen,  and  the  Church¬ 
men  who  preferred  their  interests  to  their  conscience. 

If  Charles  I.  had  succeeded  in  his  memorable  struggle, 
the  Star  Chamber  would  have  been  in  all  probability 
restored,  religious  liberty  ruthlessly  suppressed,  and  Eng¬ 
land  would  possibly  have  been  neither  Protestant  nor 
free.  He  failed,  and  the  victory  of  the  Puritanical  party 
restored  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  Puritans 
were  no  more  tolerant  than  the  Catholics  or  the  Church¬ 
men.  They  made  use  of  their  victory  to  propagate  their 
own  tenets.  Conforming  clergymen  were  turned  out  of 
their  cures ;  Episcopacy  was  suppressed  ;  and  Noncon¬ 
formists  appointed  to  every  benefice  that  became  vacant. 
Nor  were  the  Puritans  satisfied  with  depriving  their 
opponents  of  office  ;  they  desired  to  engraft  their  own 
views  and  their  own  asceticism  on  the  nation.  Merry 
England  was  to  be  merry  England  no  longer  ;  the  sports 
in  which  successive  generations  had  indulged  were  con¬ 
demned  as  unlawful ;  and  Churchmen  were  enjoined  to 
turn  Christmas,  the  happiest  season  of  the  year,  into  a 
period  of  penance  and  fasting.  For  a  few  years  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  succeeded  in  stamping  their  own  character  on  the 
nation ;  but  their  success  was  achieved  at  a  cost  which 
their  descendants  are  even  now  experiencing.  The  Resto¬ 
ration  came ;  and,  with  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  the  na¬ 
tion  threw  off  the  bondage  which  religious  asceticism  had 
imposed  on  it.  The  enforced  propriety  which  all  classes 
had  been  compelled  to  observe  was  succeeded  by  an  unre¬ 
stricted  license.  The  Puritans  had  closed  the  playhouses 
at  a  time  when  Shakespeare  was  popular ;  the  Restora¬ 
tion  reopened  them  to  laugh  at  the  coarse  dramas  of  Wy¬ 
cherley.  The  Puritans  had  turned  Christmas  into  a  fast ; 
the  wits  of  the  Restoration  scoffed  at  fast  and  festival. 
The  alteration  in  the  tone  of  society  was  naturally  re¬ 
flected  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
hinder  the  Commonwealth  the  Puritans  had  enjoyed  an 
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indisputable  authority  in  the  Senate  ;  under  the  Restora¬ 
tion  they  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The 
extremity  to  which  the  Puritans  had  pushed  their  views 
had  intensified  the  reaction  against  them. 

The  Puritans  had  no  right  to  expect  much  mercy  from 
the  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  They  had  themselves  set 
the  example  of  persecution,  and  they  could  hardly  com¬ 
plain  at  the  adoption  by  their  opponents  of  a  precedent 
of  their  own  making.  Episcopacy  was  restored.  An  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed,  and  rigorously  enforced.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands,  of  clergymen  were  turned  out  of 
their  livings  for  nonconformity.  Parliament,  however, 
did  not  stop  at  this  point.  The  strength  of  the  Puritan 
party  was  supposed  to  he  in  the  towns.  The  House  of 
Commons  decided  on  regulating  the  corporations.  Every 
member  of  a  corporation  was  required  to  receive  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church, 
and  to  sign  a  declaration  renouncing  the  principles  on 
which  the  Nonconformists  had  steadily  acted.  Charles 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  intolerance  of  his  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  had  little  affection  for  the  Nonconformists,  but 
he  had  great  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
he  saw  that  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation  Act  would 
apply  to  Rome  as  well  as  to  Dissent.  But  Charles  was 
powerless  to  restrain  the  violence  of  his  Parliament.  The 
Corporation  Act  became  law ;  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
majority  ditj  not  cease  with  this  success.  In  1664  a  trum¬ 
pery  rising  in  the  North  of  England  was  made  the  excuse 
for  fresh  measures  of  repression.  A  law  was  passed, 
known  in  history  as  the  Conventicle  Act,  by  which  all 
private  meetings  for  religious  exercises  including  more 
than  five  persons  besides  the  members  of  the  family  were 
made  illegal.  It  was  found  that  some  of  the  ejected 
clergy  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  former  ministrations.  In  1665  the  Eive  Mile  Act 
made  it  illegal  for  any  nonconforming  minister  to  come 
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within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
ministering.1 

These  rigorous  laws,  passed  in  the  first  five  years  after 
the  Restoration,  were  mainly  directed  against  the  Non¬ 
conformists.  Their  originators  undoubtedly  expected  that 
they  would  make  nonconformity  impossible.  Their  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  was  very  different.  Dissent  might  possibly  have 
died  out  from  the  universal  unpopularity  which  the  Puri¬ 
tans  had  incurred.  It  struck  a  new  and  deeper  root  under 
the  persecution  with  which  they  were  assailed.  Before 
a  dozen  years  were  over  Parliament  found  itself  face  to 
face  with  a  greater  danger  than  nonconformity.  Charles 
had  never  liked  the  intolerant  legislation  which  had  found 
favour  with  his  Parliament.  He  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  he  could  not  do  so  without  con¬ 
currently  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters.  The 
CroAvn  claimed,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  Charles 
claimed,  what  was  usually  known  as  the  dispensing  power, 
or  the  right  of  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  force.  In 
1672  Charles  had  the  audacity  to  exercise  this  power. 
The  moment  which  the  king  chose  for  the  purpose  was 
an  unlucky  one.  A  few  days  afterwards  war  broke  out 
with  Holland ;  the  Exchequer  became  bankrupt ;  and 
Charles  was  compelled  to  meet  his  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  for  a  supply.  He  obtained  the  money 
which  he  wanted,  but  he  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  arbi¬ 
trary  nature  of  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed.  The 
House  of  Commons  objected  to  the  use  of  the  dispen¬ 
sing  power  ;  they  objected  to  it  still  more  because  they 
fancied  that  it  had  been  exercised  in  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  They  replied  to  Charles’s  claim  by 

1  The  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Con-  1812.-— Ann.  Reg.  1812,  Hist.,  p. 
venticle  Act  were  both  repealed  in  121. 
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passing  the  Test  Act.  All  persons  holding  either  civil  chap. 
or  military  offices  were  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle-  - — r-— • 
giance  and  supremacy,  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  to 
renounce  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  famous  The  Test 
Act  was  passed  without  any  opposition  worthy  of  the  Act' 
name.  The  Nonconformists  themselves,  alarmed  at  the 
bearing  of  the  Court  towards  Rome,  sacrificed  their  own 
immediate  interests  and  joined  the  Churchmen  in  sup¬ 
porting  it. 

The  Corporation  Act  had  been  mainly  directed  against 
nonconformity ;  the  Test  Act  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  just  as  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  affected  by  the  Corporation  Act,  so  the  Dissenters 
were  affected  by  the  Test  Act.  For  fifteen  years  they 
suffered  from  the  disabilities  which  were  thus  imposed 
on  them.  But,  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  a  new  era 
of  legislation  commenced.  A  Popish  king  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom ;  a  Protestant  king  had  been 
happily  established  on  the  throne.  Every  Protestant 
was  necessarily  in  favour  of  William  ;  but  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  enthusiastic  for  a  revolution  which 
permanently  excluded  princes  of  his  own  faith  from  the 
succession.  The  Dissenters  were  rewarded  for  their  sup¬ 
port  by  the  promise  of  toleration  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
Acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament  gave  them  the  religious 
relief  which  they  desired.  A  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  The  Xole. 
which  Macaulay  has  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  in-  ratl0U  Act 
stance  of  the  manner  in  which  legislation  is  framed  in  this 
country.  The  laws  of  which  the  Dissenters  complained 
were  not  repealed  ;  they  were  not  even  repealed  so  far 
as  Nonconformists  were  concerned.  But  everyone  who 
took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crown,  who  abjured 
the  damnable  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope  might  be  murdered  by  their  subjects,  and  who 
signed  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  was  relieved  from  the 
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operation  of  statutes  which  disabled  him  from  worship¬ 
ping  God  according  to  his  own  conscience.  The  Quaker, 
who  conscientiously  objected  to  take  an  oath,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  The  Act 
practically  relieved  the  Nonconformists  from  those  dis¬ 
abilities  which  the  Bestoration  had  imposed  upon  them 
which  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
law,  indeed,  still  remained ;  but  the  law,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  was  made  inoperative. 

Such  were  the  concessions  which  were  ‘  made  to  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,’  but  no  concessions  were  made  to  the  Boman 
Catholics.  An  Act  of  Charles  II.  had  already  made  it 
impossible  for  a  Papist  to  sit  in  Parliament.  An  Act  of 
William  III.  deprived  the  Papists  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise.  Still  more  rigorous  legislation  was,  however,  in 
store  for  them.  An  Act,  designed  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,  inflicted  the  punishment  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  on  any  Popish  priest  who  had  the  temerity 
to  perform  the  services  of  his  church  ;  it  disabled  the 
Papist  from  purchasing  real  property  and  from  inheriting 
real  estate.1  It  seemed  hardly  possible  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  devise  a  harsher  method  for  suppressing  an 
objectionable  religion  ;  yet  the  laws  which  applied  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  were  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  penal  code  enforced  against  them  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Boman  Catholics  would  have  willingly  ex¬ 
changed  places  with  their  co-religionists  in  Great  Britain. 


1  The  history  of  the  legislation 
■which  has  thus  been  summarised 
will  be  found  in  the  Statute  Book. 
The  Corporation  Act  is  the  13th 
Charles  II.,  c.  1.  The  Uniformity 
Act,  14th  Charles  II.,  c.  4.  The 
Conventicle  Act,  16th  Charles  II., 
c.  4.  The  Five  Mile  Act,  17th 
Charles  II.,  c.  21.  The  Test  Act,  25th 
Charles  II.,  c.  2.  The  Aot  -which 
prevented  Papists  sitting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  30th  Charles  II.,  st.  2. 
The  Act  which  deprived  them  of 
the  franchise  was  the  7th  and  8th 


William  III.,  c.  27.  The  Act  which 
imposed  on  them  civil  disabilities  was 
the  11th  and  12th  William  III.,  c.  4. 
Macaulay  has  described  the  great 
religious  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  so  admirably  that  I  almost 
hesitated  to  set  down  the  few  pre¬ 
ceding  observations ;  without  which, 
however,  the  history  of  1828-29 
would  be  unintelligible. — See  also 
Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  and  Lord  John  Russell’sspeech 
in  1828,  in  moving  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
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The  treatment  which  was  applied  to  Ireland  for  cen-  chap. 
turies  is  the  subject  of  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  -  VnI'  ■ 
of  England.  It  accounts  for,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Saxon  in  that  country  is  still  re-  The  penal 
garded  by  the  Celt,  and  explains  the  long  series  of  obscure  irew. 
rebellions  in  Ireland  against  the  English  Government. 

The  treatment  of  the  Rayahs  by  the  Turks,  of  the  Poles 
by  the  Russians,  of  the  Dutch  by  the  Spaniards  has  been 
constantly  reprobated  by  successive  generations  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  yet  Ireland  has  experienced  from  her  English 
rulers  some  of  the  evils  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  Poland,  and  on  Greece.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people  partly  arose  from  the  very  imperfect  hold 
which  the  kings  of  England  possessed  over  the  country. 
Nominally  lords  of  Ireland,  receiving  the  occasional  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  chieftains  of  the  wild  Irish  septs,  who  main¬ 
tained  themselves  in  barbarous  independence  in  the  north 
and  west  of  the  island,  the  kings  of  England  had  really 
no  authority  beyond  the  few  counties  which  were  included 
in  the  Pale.  From  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  the  days  of  The  ctmdi- 
the  Tudors  this  state  of  things  continued.  A  small  por- 
tion  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  included  within  the  Pale, 
was  governed  by  English  laws  and  English  customs ;  while  century, 
the  Irish  beyond  the  Pale  acknowledged  no  authority 
except  the  Brehon  or  Irish  Law.  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
indeed,  by  a  famous  statute,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
extended  ail  the  laws  of  England  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

But  Poynings’  laws  were,  in  Sir  John  Davies’  quaint  lan¬ 
guage,  1  like  good  lessons  set  for  a  lute  that  is  bioken  and 
out  of  tune.’  ‘  The  king’s  laws  were  not  obeyed  twenty 
miles  in  compass.  Whereupon  grew  that  byeword  used 
by  the  Irish,  “  that  they  dwelt  by  west  the  law,  which 
dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow,”  which  is  within 
thirty  miles  of  Dublin.’ 1  This  state  of  things  naturally 

1  Sir  John  Davies’  Historical  Sir  John  Davies’  Discovery  of  the 
Tracts,  London,  1787,  pp.  176,  177.  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
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led  to  constant  trouble.  There  was  continual  border 
warfare  between  the  English  and  the  Irish.  The  Irish 
treasury  was  usually  empty,1  and  to  support  the  war  the 
English  captains  were  obliged  to  levy  ‘  coin  livery  and 
pay’  upon  the  English  settlers.  The  English  settlers 
naturally  gave  up  their  freeholds  when  they  found  that 
they  were  not  only  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Irish, 
but  that  they  were  also  liable  to  be  pillaged  by  their  own 
governors.  Some  of  them  returned  to  England ;  others 
of  them,  becoming  lawless  from  long  residence  in  a  law¬ 
less  country,  changed  their  very  names  and  habits,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  Brehon  Law,  becoming  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 

Ireland  remained  in  this  miserable  condition  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The 
great  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system.  The  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  Ulster,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most 
rude  and  uncivilized  part  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  its  suppression,  decided  on  making  its  recur¬ 
rence  impracticable.  Many  years  before,  the  country  of 
the  O’Connors,  bordering  on  the  Pale,  had  been  divided 
into  shires,  which  had  been  called  King’s  County  and 
Queen’s  County,  and  colonised  by  English  settlers.  The 
same  policy  was  pursued,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in 
Ulster.  Two-thirds  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion ;  and  much 
of  this  vast  territory  was  allotted  to  settlers  from  England 
and  Scotland.  The  material  results  which  followed  this 
act  of  robbery  have  helped  to  conceal  its  true  nature.  It 
seems  ungenerous  to  abuse  a  policy  which  turned  a  wil¬ 
derness  into  a  garden,  and  which  created  new  industries 
in  places  where  industry  had  never  been  known.  But 

brought  under  Obedience  of  the  Crown  Ireland  antecedent  to  the  period 
of  England ,  from  which  the  quota-  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Froude. 

tion  in  the  text  is  made,  is  an  excel-  1  'In  thesauro  nihil.’ _ Ibid., p.  20. 

lent  short  history  of  the  English  in 
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the  good  result  cannot  justify  the  evil  act ;  and  the  good  ch^tp- 
result  was,  in  itself,  attended  with  many  drawbacks.  — - 
For  thirty  years  the  Irish  sullenly  acquiesced  in  a  fate 
which  they  had  no  power  to  resist ;  but  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  they  awaited  their  opportunity  for  re¬ 
venge.  The  opportunity  arrived.  The  differences  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  weakened  the  reins  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Irish  rose  against  the  English  settlers. 

Their  long-nurtured  discontent  broke  out  with  pitiless  The  mas- 
violence.  Scotch  and  English,  men  and  women,  old  and  i6ti. 
young,  were  cut  down  in  one  cruel  massacre ;  and  all 
England  shuddered  at  a  story  which  had  had  no  parallel 
in  its  history.1 

The  colonisation  of  Ulster  had  been  effected  in  1609  ; 
the  massacre  of  the  English  occurred  in  1641  ;  the  re¬ 
venge  was  postponed  for  another  eight  years.  During 
the  interval  the  English  had  other  work  to  do  than  to 
avenge  the  massacre  of  their  unhappy  kinsfolk.  But  the 
work  which  was  done  in  England  had  provided  them 
with  a  more  effective  army  than  any  which  the  Irish  had 
hitherto  encountered.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  men 
whose  words  were  few,  whose  swords  were  sharp,  and 
who  had  no  pity  for  Irish  Catholics.  The  pacification  of 
Ireland  by  Cromwell  was  effected  by  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Irish.  ‘The  work  of  conquest’  was  con-  ^r.°^well’s 
tinued  by  Ireton  and  Ludlow  with  the  same  fierce  perse-  policy, 
verance  with  which  it  had  been  commenced  by  Cromwell. 

Every  Irishman  found  in  arms  was  either  slain  or  driven 
out  of  the  country ;  and  Irishmen  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  forced  labour  in  the  West  Indies  and  voluntary 
service  in  foreign  armies.  Cromwell’s  settlement  of  Ire¬ 
land  did  not,  however,  stop  at  this  point.  His  army  was 
paid  by  debentures  secured  on  the  land  of  Ireland.  The 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  involved  their  redemption ; 

‘  1  Mr.  Leeky  has  thrown  some  sacre.  History  of  the  Eighteentli. 
doubt  on  the  incidents  of  this  mas  Century,  voi.  ii.  pp.  t^8  -]3S 
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their  redemption  necessitated  the  forfeiture  of  the  estate 
of  every  Irish  landlord.  The  old  proprietors  were  driven 
beyond  the  Shannon,  and  their  property  was  parcelled 
out  among  Cromwell’s  soldiers.  The  colonisation  of 
Ulster  had  undoubtedly  created  new  industries  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  Cromwell’s  stout-hearted  settlers  im¬ 
proved  the  condition  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  A  strong 
government  insured  peace  and  quiet ;  and  peace  and  quiet 
had  the  effect  of  promoting  trade  and  agriculture. 

If  succeeding  governments  had  persevered  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  system,  the  Irish  question  might  have  worn  a 
very  different  shape  from  that  which  it  ultimately  as¬ 
sumed.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  however,  made 
Cromwell’s  system  impracticable.  Charles  could  hardly 
have  consented  to  the  permanent  exclusion  of  thousands 
of  Irish  proprietors  from  their  estates,  whose  chief  fault 
was  the  support  which  they  had  given  to  his  father  and 
himself.  After  every  debenture  issued  to  Cromwell’s 
troops  had  been  redeemed  by  a  grant  of  land,  large  tracts 
of  country  remained  unsettled.  The  residue  was  restored, 
under  the  new  government,  to  the  old  proprietors,  and 
the  hardship  of  their  fate  was  by  this  means  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  alleviated.  But  Cromwell’s  settlement  had  left  its 
mark  on  the  ill-fated  country.  Before  it  the  Irish  had 
possessed  two  acres  out  of  every  three  of  cultivated  land 
in  Ireland.  After  the  arrangements  concluded  under 
Charles  II.  their  holding  was  reduced  to  one-third 1  of 
the  soil  which  was  worth  holding.  The  ‘  curse  of  Crom¬ 
well  ’  had  increased  the  bitterness  of  Celt  against  Saxon, 
of  Catholic  against  Protestant.  The  policy  of  Charles  II. 
had  not  obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  wrong  which 
the  Irish  had  suffered  ;  but  it  had  restored  to  them  the 
power  of  revenge  of  which  Cromwell  had  deprived  them. 

1  Froude  ( English  in  Ireland. ,  vol.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p. 
i.  p.  153);  but  cf.  Green’s  Short  181. 

History,  p.  620,  and  Leek}  ’s  History 
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Rebellion  might  possibly  have  been  expelled  by  Crom-  chap. 
well’s  drastic  measures.  Peace  became  impossible  when  - — - 
Cromwell’s  purge  was  supplemented  by  Charles  II. ’s 
sedative. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland  The  Kev°- 

,  ,  ,  Jn  .  _  °  -  lution. 

embraces  the  long  centuries  ot  impertect  conquest  and 
border  warfare  which  commenced  with  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  terminated  with  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  terminates 
with  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  colonisation  of  Ulster  and 
the  settlement  by  Cromwell  are  its  two  leading  incidents  : 
they  were  principally  responsible  for  the  bitter  hatred 
with  which  the  Irish  regarded  and  still  regard  the  English. 

A  third  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland  commenced  with 
the  Revolution.  James  II.  had  pusillanimously  deserted 
the  throne  which  he  had  disgraced,  and  had  not  had  the 
spirit  to  strike  in  England  a  single  blow  for  himself  or  for 
his  family.  But  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  him  unpopular  in  England  would 
commend  him  to  his  Irish  subjects.  The  Irish  had  always 
supported  the  cause  of  his  dynasty  ;  they  professed  the 
same  religion  as  himself ;  they  were  too  glad  of  a  pretext 
for  striking  one  more  blow  to  deliver  themselves  from  their 
conquerors.  James  landed  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  rose 
to  welcome  him.  The  ranks  of  his  army  were  speedily 
filled  ;  the  Protestant  supporters  of  William  were  unable 
to  keep  the  field  against  the  Irish  ;  Derry  was  besieged, 
and  reduced  to  extremities ;  Schomberg  saw  his  soldiers 
dying  by  hundreds  inside  their  trenches  at  Dundalk  ;  and 
James  was  apparently  secure  of  an  easy  victory.  His  own 
cowardice  and  misconduct,  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
his  great  adversary,  averted  a  catastrophe  which  might 
have  changed  the  fate  not  only  of  Ireland  but  the  world. 

The  passage  of  the  Boyne  was  effected  ;  James,  in  panic, 
fled  from  the  country  ;  and  Dutch  Ginkel,  who  had  sue- 
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chap,  ceeded  Dutch  Schomberg,  won  the  battle  of  Aghrim  and 
^  nr_  commenced  t]ie  siege  of  Limerick.  The  history  of  the 
penal  laws  which  crushed  the  Irish  Catholics  for  more 
than  a  century  commenced  with  this  memorable  siege. 

The  siege  The  city  of  Limerick  was  probably  capable  of  making 
rick.ime*  a  stout  resistance.  A  stout  resistance  would  have  entailed 
considerable  inconvenience  on  the  besiegers,  but  it  would 
hardly  have  averted  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  city.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  attempt  to 
make  terms  with  each  other.  The  Irish  might  fairly  hope 
for  consideration  if  they  saved  the  English  the  expense 
and  anxiety  of  a  long  siege;  the  English  might  honour¬ 
ably  concede  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  a  garrison 
which  had  enabled  them  to  complete  their  conquest. 
These  considerations  properly  influenced  the  commanders 
of  both  armies.  The  Irish  offered  to  surrender  if  certain 
terms  were  secured  to  them.  Ginkel  offered  alternative 
The  Art;-  conditions,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  famous 
Limerick.  Articles  of  Limerick.  By  the  first  of  these  articles  it  was 
agreed  that  ‘  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall 
enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as 
are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did 
enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  their  Majesties, 
as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a 
Parliament,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman 
Catholics  such  further  security  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  as  may  preserve  them  from  the  disturbance  of 
the  said  religion.’  By  the  second  article  ‘  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  or  residents  of  Limerick  or  any  other  garrison, 
all  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms,  under  any  commis¬ 
sion  of  King  James,  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  and  all  such  as  are  under  their 
protection  in  the  said  comities ,  shall  hold  possession  of  and 
enjoy  all  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance  ;  and  all 
the  rights,  titles,  and  interest  which  they  or  any  of  them 
held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign 
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of  Charles  II. ;  and  all  and  every  of  the  said  persons,  of 
what  profession,  trade,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall 
and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several  respec¬ 
tive  professions,  trades,  and  callings  as  freely  as  they  did 
use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Ki no- 
Charles  II.’ 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  two  first  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  In  the  draft  which  was  subsequently 
submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  Crown  the  important, 
words  which  are  italicised  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  were 
accidentally  omitted.  The  omission  was  discovered  and 
rectified  by  letters  patent.  The  letters  patent  rectifying 
the  omission  stated  that  the  words  ‘  had  been  casually 
omitted  by  the  writer ;  ’  that  ‘  the  omission  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  till  after  the  articles  had  been  signed,’  but  ‘  was 
taken  notice  of  before  the  town  was  surrendered ;  ’  that 
the  Lords  Justices  promised  that  the  omission  should  ‘  be 
made  good  ;  and  that  the  Crown  had  therefore  ordered 
the  restoration  of  the  omitted  words’  to  the  article.1 


1  Mr.  Green,  in  his  excellent  Short 
History  of  the  English  People,  writes : 
‘  Both  sides  were,  of  course,  well 
aware  that  such  a  treaty  was  merely 
■waste  paper,  for  Ginckle  had  no 
power  to  conclude  it,  nor  had  the 
Irish  Lords  Justices.  The  latter,  in¬ 
deed,  only  promised  to  do  all  they 
could  to  bring  about  its  ratification 
by  Parliament,  and  this  ratification 
was  never  granted.’  This  is  not 
quite  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
case.  The  Lords  Justices  and  Ginkel 
undertook  that  ‘their  Majesties  will 
ratify  these  articles  within  the  space 
of  eight  months  or  sooner,  and  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  that  the 
same  shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  Parliament.’  It  is  clear  from 
this  la.nguage  that  Ginkel  and  the 
Lords  Justices  had  full  power  from 
the  Crown  to  treat.  It  must  be 
also  equally  clear  that  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  hv  Parliament  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  portions  of  the  articles 
which  pointed  to  a  modification  in 


the  law.  The  ratification  by  the 
Crown  made  this  plain.  The  Crown 
ratified  and  confirmed  the  same,  and 
every  clause,  matter,  and  thing  there¬ 
in  contained.  ‘  And  as  to  such  parts 
thereof,  for  which  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary, 
we  shall  recommend  the  same  to  he 
made  good  by  Parliament.’  From 
the  very  moment  at  which  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed  the 
Crown  was  pledged  to  secure  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  the  rights  which 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his 
English  in  Ireland,  has  given  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  this  famous  treaty; 
but  he  implies  throughout  that  Par¬ 
liament  was  justified  in  re-omitting 
the  words,  which  the  letters  patent 
had  restored,  to  the  second  article. 
Mr.  Froude  overlooks  the  facts  (1) 
that  Parliament  omitted,  not  only 
these  words,  for  the  omission  of 
which  it  had  a  shadow  of  justification, 
but  the  whole  of  the  first  article,  for 
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The  Treaty  of  Limerick  had  confirmed  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  It  had  held  out.  to  them  a  hope  that 
further  concessions  would  be  granted  to  them.  But  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had 
lain  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  not  serious.  They 
were  as  follows : — (1)  Every  person  entering  orders,  or 
graduating  at  the  University,  was  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  (2)  every  ecclesiastic  and  every  person  ac¬ 
cepting  office  was  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  (3) 
every  person  admitted  into  a  corporation  was  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  ;  (4)  every  person,  without  lawful  ex¬ 
cuse  for  absence,  was  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  to  forfeit  twelve  pence;  (5)  the 
Chancellor  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  the 
child  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  (6)  a  Roman  Catholic  school¬ 
master  was  prohibited  from  teaching  without  a  license 
from  the  ordinary  and  without  taking  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy.1  It  was  not  very  easy  to  justify  these  laws  ;  but 
their  continuance  did  not  constitute  any  very  serious 
grievance.  The  Treaty  of  Limerick,  however,  had  appa¬ 
rently  foreshadowed  their  modification ;  and  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  awaited,  therefore,  with  anxiety  the 
meeting  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  The  Irish  Parliament 
met  in  the  autumn  of  1692  ;  it  was  dissolved  in  the 
autumn  of  1693  ;  but  no  proposal  was  made  to  it  for  the 
modification  of  the  penal  laws.  The  Parliament  of  Ire- 


the  omission  of  which  it  had  no  jus¬ 
tification  whatever  ;  (2)  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  never  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  formally  confirming 
the  article,  as  the  treaty  was  good 
without  its  confirmation.  All  that 
Parliament  ought  to  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  do  was  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  ‘such  further  security  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  ’  as  the 
Crown  had  promised  to  use  its  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  to  obtain  for  them. 
See  Green’s  Short  History,  p.  678; 


Froude’s  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
pp.  203-208 ;  and  cf.  Parnell’s  History 
of  the  Penal  Laws  in  Ireland,  pp.  5- 
12.  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  also  weakens  his 
argument  by  assuming  that  the  rati¬ 
fication  by  Parliament  was  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  (See 
vol.  i.  p.  279 ;  cf.  Macaulay,  vol.  iii. 
p.  464.) 

1  Baldwin’s  History  of  the  Laws 
against  Catholics,  p.  221. 
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land  was  not  again  convened  till  the  spring  of  1695  ;  and 
the  king  then,  forgetting  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  told  the 
members  that  ‘  he  was  intent  upon  the  great  work  of  a 
firm  settlement  of  Ireland  upon  the  Protestant  interest.’ 
The  Parliament  readily  adopted  the  advice  which  the 
king  offered  to  them.  An  Act  of  1695  ‘deprived  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  means  of  educating  their  children, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  the  privilege  of  being 
guardians  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person  s 
childien.  Another  Act  of  the  same  year  deprived  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  right  of  bearing  arms  or  of  keep¬ 
ing  any  horse  which  was  worth  more  than  5 1.  An  Act 
of  1697  ordered  the  expulsion  of  every  Roman  Catholic 
priest  from  Ireland.  The  Parliament,  which  had  imposed 
these  disabilities  on  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  proceeded 
to  confirm  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  or  ‘  so  much  of  them 
as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  of  this  kingdom,’  and  by  a  gross  act  of  in¬ 
justice  omitted  the  whole  of  the  first  of  these  articles,1  and 
the  important  paragraph  in  the  second  article  which  had 
been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  original  copy  of  the 
Treaty,  and  subsequently  restored  to  it  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Reasonable  men  may  differ  on 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  surrender  of  Limerick  was  secured  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  read  the  story  of  their  repudiation  without  a  deep 
sense  of  shame. 

Three  other  Acts  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  passed  during  the  reign  of  William.  An  Act  of 
1697  forbade  the  intermarriage  of  Protestants  and  Papists. 
An  Act  of  1698  prevented  Papists  from  being  solicitors. 
Another  Act  of  the  same  year  stopped  their  employment 

1  See  Sir  H.  Parnell’s  History  of  William  III.,  c.  4;  the  7th  William 
the  Penal  Laics,  pp.  13-16.  The  Acts  III.,  c.  5;  the  9th  William  lit.,  c. 
referred  to  in  the  text  were  the  7th  7  ;  and  the  9th  William  III.,  c.  2. 
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as  gamekeepers.1  William  died  ;  and  the  breach  of  faith, 
which  he  had  countenanced,  was  forgotten  amidst  the 
pressure  of  the  legislation  which  disgraced  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Two  Acts  passed  in  this  reign,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  further  growth  of  Popery,  were  styled  by 
Burke  the  ‘  ferocious  Acts  of  Anne.’  By  the  first  of  these 
Acts  a  Papist,  having  a  Protestant  son,  was  debarred 
from  selling,  mortgaging,  or  devising  any  portion  of  his 
estate :  however  young  the  son  might  be,  he  was  to  be 
taken  from  his  father’s  hands  and  confided  to  the  care  of 
a  Protestant  relation.  The  estate  of  a  Papist,  who  had 
no  Protestant  hen,  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  his 
sons.  The  Papist  was  declared  incapable  of  purchasing 
real  estate  or  of  taking  land  on  lease  for  more  than 
thirty-one  years.  A  Papist  was  declared  incapable  of 
inheriting  real  estate  from  a  Protestant.  He  was  disqua¬ 
lified  from  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military.  With 
twenty  exceptions,  a  Papist  was  forbidden  to  reside  in 
Limerick  or  Galway.  Advowsons  the  property  of  Pa¬ 
pists  were  vested  in  the  Crown.2 

‘Religious  intolerance  had  now  apparently  done  its 
uttermost.  When  a  Papist  was  deprived  of  every  office  ; 
when  he  was  forbidden  to  educate  his  own  children ; 
when  he  was  debarred  from  purchasing  real  estate ;  when 
premiums  were  placed  on  the  apostasy  of  his  sons; 
when  it  was  illegal  for  him  to  follow  a  profession,  to  act 
as  a  magistrate,  to  carry  a  gun,  or  to  ride  a  horse  fit  for 
a  gentleman  to  ride,  zealous  Protestants  might  be  par¬ 
doned  for  thinking  that  the  power  of  Rome  in  Ireland 
was  crushed  out  for  ever.  But  the  laws  failed.  Their 
severity  insured  their  failure.  All  the  devices  of  which 
the  law  is  capable  were  employed  to  defeat  the  object  of 

1  9th  William  HI.,  c.  3 ;  10th  clergy,  and  prevented  Popish  clergy 

William  III.,  c.  13;  10th  William  coming  into  the  kingdom.  2nd  Anne 
III.,  c.  8.  Parnell,  p.  20.  cc.  3,  6,  and  7.  See  also  4th  Anne’ 

2  Acts  passed  in  the  same  session  c.  2 ;  6th  Anne,  cc.  6,  16  and  8th 
ordered  the  registry  of  all  Popish  Anne,  c.  3. 
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the  Legislature ;  and  the  first  of  the  ferocious  Acts  of 
Anne  was  almost  openly  disregarded.  Its  failure  might 
have  taught  a  less  intolerant  generation  that  they  were 
aiming  at  an  impossible  and  unjustifiable  object.  Its 
failure  only  induced  the  intolerant  advisers  of  Anne  to 
supplement  it  with  harsher  legislation.  The  Act  of  1704 
had  deprived  the  Papist  of  the  guardianship  of  his  apos¬ 
tate  child.  An  Act  of  1709  empowered  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  oblige  the  Papist  to  discover  his  estate,  and 
authorised  the  Court  to  make  an  order  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  apostate  child  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
it.  The  Act  of  1704  had  made  it  illegal  for  a  Papist 
to  take  lands  on  lease;  the  Act  of  1709  disabled  him 
from  receiving  a  life  annuity.  An  Act  of  1704  had 
compelled  the  registry  of  priests.  The  Act  of  1709  for¬ 
bade  their  officiating  in  any  parish  except  that  in  which 
they  were  registered.  These,  however,  were  the  least 
reprehensible  features  in  the  Act  of  1709.  Its  worst 
features  were  the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the 
meaner  vices  of  human  nature.  The  wife  of  a  Papist,  if 
she  became  a  Protestant,  was  to  receive  a  jointure  out  of 
her  husband’s  estate.  A  Popish  priest  abandoning  his 
religion  was  to  receive  an  annuity  of  30/.  a  year.  Ke- 
wards  were  to  be  paid  for  4  discovering  ’  Popish  prelates, 
priests,  and  schoolmasters.  Two  justices  might  compel 
any  Papist  to  state  on  oath  where  and  when  he  had 
heard  mass,  who  had  officiated  at  it,  and  who  had  been 
present  at  it.  Encouragement  was  thus  given  to  in¬ 
formers  ;  bribes  were  thus  held  out  to  apostates ,  and 
Parliament  trusted  to  the  combined  effects  of  bribery  and 
intimidation  to  stamp  out  the  last  remnant  of  Popery. 

The  penal  code,  however,  was  not  yet  complete  ,  the 
armoury  of  intolerance  was  not  yet  exhausted.  An  Act 
of  George  I.  disabled  Papists  from  serving  in  the  Irish 
militia,  but  compelled  them  to  find  Protestant  substi¬ 
tutes  ;  to  pay  double  towards  the  support  of  the  militia, 
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and  rendered  their  horses  liable  to  seizure  for  militia 
purposes.1  By  Acts  of  George  II.  the  Papists  were 
disfranchised ;  barristers  or  solicitors  marrying  Papists 
were  deemed  Papists ;  all  marriages  between  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Papists  were  annulled ;  and  Popish  priests 
celebrating  any  illegal  marriages  were  condemned  to  be 
hanged.2  By  an  Act  of  George  III.  Papists  refusing  to 
deliver  up  or  declare  their  arms  were  liable  to  be  placed 
in  the  pillory  or  to  be  whipped,  as  the  Court  should  think 
proper.3  Such  were  the  laws  whicli  the  intolerance  of  a 
minority  imposed  on  the  majority  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
Utterly  unjust,  they  had  not  even  the  bare  merit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Witty  Eoman  Catholics,  like  Mr.  Myers,  of  Eos- 
common,  became  Protestants,  pleading  as  ‘  the  grounds  ’ 
of  their  conversion  ‘  2,500  acres  of  the  best  grounds 
in  the  county  of  Eoscommon.’  Protestants,  with  more 
honesty  than  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  be¬ 
came  trustees  for  their  Eoman  Catholic  acquaintances, 
discharging  their  trust  with  a  fidelity  which  won  the 
admiration  of  their  political  opponents.4  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  isolated  instances.  ‘  The  great  body  of  the 
people,’  wrote  Arthur  Young,  ‘  stripped  of  their  all,  were 
more  enraged  than  converted  :  they  adhered  to  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  their  forefathers  with  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  determined  zeal ;  while  the  priests,  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  among 
the  common  Protestants  in  defiance  of  every  danger. 
And  the  great  glaring  fact  yet  remains,  and  is  even  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  laws  of  discovery, 
that  the  Established  religion  has  not  gained  upon  the 
Catholic  in  point  of  numbers ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the 

1  2nd  George  I.,  c.  9.  exhaust  the  category  of  the  penal 

2  1st  George  II.,  c.  9. ;  7th  George  laws.  It  instances  only  the  most  re¬ 
live.  5. :  19th  George  II., c.  13.;  23rd  markable  of  them. 

George  n.,  c.  10.  4  See,  for  both  statements,  Daunt’s 

3  15th  and  16th  George  III.,  c.  21.  Recollections  of  O'Connell,  yoI.  i.  pp. 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  175-178. 
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latter  lias  been  rather  on  the  increase.  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but  declare  that  the 
scope,  purport,  and  aim  of  the  laws  of  discovery,  as  ex¬ 
ecuted,  are  not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which  in¬ 
creases  under  them,  but  against  the  industry  and  property 
of  whoever  professes  that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been 
said  that  consequence  and  power  follow  property,  and 
that  the  attack  is  made  in  order  to  wound  the  doctrine 
through  its  property.  If  such  was  the  intention,  I  reply, 
that  seventy  years’  experience  proves  the  folly  and  futility 
of  it.  Those  laws  have  crushed  all  the  industry  and 
wrested  most  of  the  property  from  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
religion  triumphs  ;  it  is  thought  to  increase.  The  system 
pursued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but  that  of 
driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wealth  of  the 
Catholics,  and  prohibiting  their  industry  within  it.  The 
face  of  the  country,  every  object,  in  short,  which  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  tells  him  how  effectually 
this  has  been  done.  I  urge  it  not  as  an  argument,  the 
whole  country  speaks  it  as  a  fact.’ 1 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  1828  and 
1829  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  penal  laws. 
The  best  answer,  which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  few 
persons  who  still  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the  bare  enumeration  of 
the  laws  from  which  they  were  freed.  The  work  of 
emancipation  had,  however,  begun  before  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  In  England  the  Dissenters  were  the  first  who 
were  relieved  from  their  grievances.  The  chapels  had 
already  been  opened  by  the  Toleration  Act ;  but  the  Test 
Act  still  imposed  a  sacramental  test  on  all  place-holders. 
The  law,  however,  was  commonly  disregarded,  and  Dis¬ 
senters  were  frequently  admitted  to  office.  In  the  reigns 

1  Arthur  Young,  Tour  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  1780,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  46, 
4%  138. 
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of  George  I.  and  George  II.  four  Acts  were  passed  pro¬ 
tecting  Dissenters  who  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act.  In  1747  the  Dissenters  were  granted  ‘a  full 
and  free  pardon  ’  for  disobeying  the  law,  and  by  their 
disobedience  rendering  essential  service  to  the  State.  The 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1747  was  continued  till  1828.  An 
indemnity  Act  was  annually  passed,  by  which  6  good  men 
were  forgiven  for  having  done  good  service  to  their 
country.’  Parliament  was  less  ready  to  grant  relief  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  than  to  the  Protestant.  The  gene¬ 
ration  which  had  carried  the  Act  of  1747  passed  away 
before  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  were  relieved 
from  any  of  the  disabilities  which  had  been  imposed  on 
them  after  the  Revolution. 

Sir  George  Savile  was  one  of  the  great  men  to  whom 
Englishmen  are  indebted  for  the  liberties  which  they  now 
enjoy.  His  name  is  associated  with  those  of  Dunning 
and  Burke  in  the  memorable  stand  made  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  had  the  great  merit  in  1778  of 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  William  III.,  which 
made  it  illegal  for  a  Popish  priest  to  perform  the  services 
of  his  church,  or  for  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  inherit  real  estate.  This  mild  measure  of  relief 
produced  a  memorable  result.  A  rumour  that  its  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  extended  to  Scotland  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment.  A  fanatic  young  nobleman,  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  mob,  persuaded  them  to  collect  in  thou¬ 
sands  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament.  A  riot 
ensued,  which  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
country  had  deep  cause  for  remembering.  Conflagrations 
were  kindled  in  every  part  of  London  ;  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  ran  red  with  blood ;  and  scenes  which  were 
only  paralleled  during  the  Revolution  in  France  were 
enacted  in  the  heart  of  London.  Military  measures,  too 
long  delayed,  were  at  last  taken  by  the  Government, 
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work.  Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  partial  measure  — 

of  justice  conceded  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  England 

was  extended  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Scotland.1 

Before,  then,  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  had  been  relieved 
of  the  disabilities  affecting  their  property  and  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  But  the  Act  of  William  still  prevented 
them  from  exercising  the  elective  franchise ;  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  sit  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Test  Act  debarred  them  from 
holding  any  office.  In  the  meanwhile  similar  concessions 
had  been  made  to  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  But  the 
privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  confer  little 
credit  on  the  English  nation.  The  North  American  The  revolt 
Colonies  rebelled  against  the  mother  country.  Every 
available  regiment  was  hurried  off  to  America ;  and  the  pn>  res°- 

0  #  .  lutions. 

combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  rode  unopposed  in 
British  waters,  and  insulted  and  terrified  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  England,  unable  to  spare  troops  to 
protect  Ireland  from  invasion,  was  compelled  to  authorise 
the  enrolment  of  Irish  Volunteers.  A  military  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  armed,  accoutred  and  orga¬ 
nised,  convinced  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  France  that 
a  descent  on  Ireland  was  not  only  hazardous  but  im¬ 
practicable.  But  the  force,  which  had  thus  been  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  was  used  by  Irish 
patriots  for  other  objects.  In  1779  Grattan  carried  a 
memorable  resolution  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
that  ‘  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  the  country 
from  ruin.’  In  1782  he  followed  up  his  previous  victory 
by  persuading  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  that  ‘no 
power  on  earth  could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  except 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1778,  p.  189;  1780,  against  a  Roman  Catholic  in  Scot- 
pp.  254-287  ;  1793,  pp.  147, 148.  A  land  to  deprive  him  of  his  estate  under 
suit  was  brought  by  a  Protestant  the  penal  laws. 
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her  own  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  resolution  of 
1779  was  carried  to  the  Castle  through  streets  lined  with 
Volunteers.  The  resolution  of  1782  was  only  passed 
after  a  formal  convention  of  the  Volunteers  at  Dungannon. 
England’s  need  had  been  Ireland’s  opportunity :  the 
greatest  of  her  orators  had  used  it  to  secure  for  his 
country  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution. 

Grattan’s  great  victory  had  not  been  achieved  in  a 
moment.  In  the  midst  of  its  embarrassments  the  British 
Ministry  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Boman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland.  A  few  months  before  the  American  re¬ 
bellion  broke  out  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  allow  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  take  lands  on  lease  for  sixty-one 
years.  The  proposal  was  rejected  ;  the  rebellion  occurred; 
and  an  Act  of  1778  was  immediately  passed  authorising 
them  to  take  lands  on  lease  for  999  years.  The  disabili¬ 
ties,  which  prevented  Papists  from  selling,  or  inheriting 
and  devising  real  estate,  were  at  the  same  time  repealed; 
and  the  provisions  which  gave  the  apostate  child  of  a 
Papist  a  maintenance  out  of  his  father’s  property  were 
modified.  Pour  years  afterwards  an  Act  of  1782  gave  the 
Papists  a  right  to  purchase  land,  and  repealed  the  laws 
which  compelled  the  Papist  to  state  on  oath  when  and 
where  he  had  heard  mass  celebrated  ;  which  forbade  him 
from  keeping  a  horse  worth  more  than  5 1.  ;  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  horse  liable  to  seizure  for  militia  service ;  and 
which  prevented  Papists  from  residing  in  Limerick  and 
Galway.  In  the  same  year  another  Act  was  passed 
which  enabled  Boman  Catholics,  who  were  not  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  to  be  guardians  to  children,  and  allowed  them 
publicly  and  privately  to  act  as  tutors.1 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  willing  enough  to  relieve 
its  Boman  Catholic  fellow- subjects  from  these  disabilities, 
but  it  did  not  desire  to  do  much  more.  The  Protestants 


1  17th  and  18th  George  III.,  c.  49;  21st  and  22nd  Geore-e  III 
24,  62.  6 
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enjoyed  every  office  in  the  State ;  and  were  opposed  to  chap. 
legislation  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  monopoly  .  YIIL 
of  place.  The  events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were,  however,  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  minorities.  In  1792  the  Government  found  itself  leads  to 
compelled  to  support  a  bill  by  which  Roman  Cathohcs  “f 
were  admitted  to  the  Bar,  by  which  the  laws  prohibiting  sions’ 
the  mixed  marriages  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  repealed,  and  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  abroad.  This  measure  of 
partial  justice  was  followed  a  year  afterwards  by  a  much 
greater  measure  of  relief.  In  the  autumn  of  1792  a  great 
convention  of  Roman  Catholic  delegates,  elected  from 
every  parish  in  Ireland,  drew  up  a  statement  of  their 
grievances.  In  presence  of  this  convention  the  Govern¬ 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  give  way.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1793  by  which  Irishmen  ‘professing  the  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of  their 
children  in  that  religion,’  were  relieved  from  ‘  any  penal¬ 
ties,  forfeitures,  disabilities,  or  incapacities  ;  ’  from  ‘  any 
laws  for  the  limitation,  charging,  or  discovering  of  their 
estates  and  property,  or  touching  the  acquiring  of  pro¬ 
perty,  save  such  as  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  the  Protestant 
religion  are  liable  and  subject  to.’  The  same  Act  re¬ 
pealed  the  oaths  required  of  electors,  and  enabled  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  to  hold  civil  and  military  offices  under  the 
Crown.  Certain  exceptions  were  made  to  this  wise 
and  liberal  measure.  Roman  Catholics  were  still  pre¬ 
cluded  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  they 
were  still  excluded  from  the  highest  offices  in  the  Judi¬ 
cature,  in  the  Administration,  and  in  the  army ;  and 
Roman  Catholics  having  less  than  100/.  a  year  in  land, 
or  having  less  than  1,000/.  personalty,  were  precluded 
from  wearing  arms.  But  the  Act  of  1793  had  swept 
away  the  most  prominent  disabilities  of  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  had  complained,  and  had  placed  them 
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on  a  nominal  equality  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub¬ 
jects.1 

The  relief  which  had  thus  been  afforded  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was,  in  fact,  much  greater  than  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain.  In  Ireland  the  army  was  open  to  a  Eoman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  he  could  rise  to  any  rank  in  the  service  below 
that  of  a  general  officer.  Every  rank  in  the  army  was 
shut  against  the  English  or  Scotch  Eoman  Catholic.  In 
Ireland  a  Eoman  Catholic  could  be  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ;  in  Great  Britain  he  was  excluded  from  the 
magistracy.  In  Ireland  every  Eoman  Catholic,  duly 
qualified,  could  take  part  in  a  Parliamentary  election  ; 
in  Great  Britain  votes  were  refused  to  Eoman  Catholics. 
The  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  could  serve  on  a  corporation  ; 
the  English  Eoman  Catholic  was  precluded  from  doing 
so.2  The  Irish  Eoman  Catholic,  therefore,  enjoyed 
several  privileges  of  which  the  English  Eoman  Catholic 
was  deprived.  He  had  been  freed  by  the  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature  from  many  of  the  disabilities  which  the  British 
Parliament  still  imposed  on  the  English  Eoman  Catholic. 
If  an  English  Eoman  Catholic  desired  to  enter  the  army 
he  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  cross  St.  George’s  Channel, 
and  to  obtain  a  commission  on  the  Irish  Establishment.3 
Ireland  had  no  navy ;  and  the  British  navy,  therefore, 
had  the  singular  advantage  of  being  saved  from  the 
presence  of  even  a  solitary  midshipman  professing  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion. 

The  distinction  which  was  thus  established  in  the 
treatment  of  Eoman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  inde- 


1  The  Act  of  1792  was  the  32nd  there  was  nothing  in  these  oaths 
George  III.,  c.  21.  The  Act  of  1793  which  Roman  Catholics  objected  to 
was  the  33rd  George  III.,  c.  21.  take ;  so  that  the  relief  was  in  reality 

2  It  ought,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  complete.  J 

to  he  observed  that  the  relief  of  the  3  Hansard,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  651 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  was  conditional  1054.  ’  “ '  ; 

on  his  taking  certain  oaths.  But 
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fensible  ;  but  the  difference  became  much  more  marked 
after  the  formal  union  of  the  two  countries.  Men  like 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Sidmouth  sincerely  believed  that 
the  admission  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  the  Protestants  enjoyed  would  be  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  neither  Lord 
Eldon  nor  Lord  Sidmouth  could  by  any  possibility  prove 
that  it  was  safe  to  make  an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic,  and  un¬ 
safe  to  make  an  English  Eoman  Catholic,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  an  officer  in  the  army.  Eelief,  in  short,  had  been 
either  carried  too  far  or  had  not  gone  far  enough.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Union  had  been  effected 
made  it,  moreover,  necessary  to  go  further.  It  is  not 
requisite  in  these  pages  to  describe  the  method  by  which 
the  Union  was  accomplished,  or  the  means  by  which  a 
small  majority  for  the  measure  was  gradually  secured. 
Every  available  vote  was  of  the  last  importance  to  Pitt’s 
Ministry ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  com¬ 
manding  as  they  did  nearly  every  constituency,  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  Government.  The  Eoman 
Catholics,  however,  naturally  regarded  the  Union  from 
their  own  standpoint.  They  were  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
if  it  would  promote  their  own  cause  ;  they  were  opposed 
to  it,  if  it  would  perpetuate  their  exclusion  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  from  the  highest  offices  in  the  State ;  and  they 
sounded  the  Irish  Government  on  the  subject,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  some  distinct  pledge  upon  it.  The 
Irish  Government  sent  to  London  for  instructions.  It 
was  directed  to  reply  that  ‘  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet 
was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  ;  that  some 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  admitting 
Catholics  into  some  of  the  higher  offices ;  and  that 
ministers  anticipated  considerable  repugnance  to  the 
measure  in  many  quarters,  and  particularly  in  the  highest ; 
but  that,  as  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet  were 
concerned,  his  Excellency  need  not  hesitate  in  calling 
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forth  the  Catholic  support  in  whatever  degree  he  found 
it  practicable  to  obtain  it.’  ‘  In  consequence  of  this  com¬ 
munication  the  Irish  Government  omitted  no  exertion  to 
call  forth  the  Catholics  in  favour  of  the  Union.  Their 
efforts  were  very  generally  successful.’  The  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ‘  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose  without 
giving  the  Catholics  any  direct  assurance  of  being  grati¬ 
fied,  and  throughout  the  contest  earnestly  avoided  being 
driven  to  such  an  expedient,  as  he  considered  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  concession  infinitely  more  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Government.’  But  he  never  doubted  that 
the  concession  would  be  made.  The  moment  that  the 
Union  was  carried  he  recalled  the  attention  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  to  the  question,  and  impressed  on  them  ‘  the 
anxiety  he  felt  that  they  should  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  anticipated  in  the  purposed  act  of  grace  by  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.’  1  There  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  a  doubt  that 
the  Cabinet,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  understood  that  the  Union  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  followed  by  a  complete  measure  of  relief :  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  support  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  was  secured  on  this  understanding. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  intention  of  Pitt 
was  defeated,  and  the  promises  of  the  Irish  Government 
falsified,  are  well  known.  The  king  heard  with  sincere 
alarm  the  rumours  of  his  minister’s  promises.  He  fancied 
that  his  dynasty  was  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  on 
the  perpetual  incapacity  of  his  Boman  Catholic  subjects  ; 
he  thought  that  his  coronation  oath  formally  pledged 
him  to  refuse  any  concessions.  A  Solemn  Treaty,  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Boman  Catholics,  had  not  prevented 
William  III.  from  assenting  to  the  numerous  acts  of 
oppression  which  distinguished  his  reign.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  diseased  mind  made  George  III.  cling  to  his 

1  These  extracts  are  from  Lord  1st  of  January,  1801.  See  Alison’s 
Castlereagh’s  letter  to  Pitt,  dated  Castlereagh ,  vol.  i.  pp.  130-1. 
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oath  with  a  tenacity  which  William  III.  would  have 
laughed  at.  Pitt  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
the  king ;  it  was  unluckily  too  plain  that  the  sovereign’s 
reason  depended  on  the  minister’s  forbearance,  and  Pitt 
accordingly  gave  way.  His  resignation,  essentially  credit¬ 
able  to  himself,  paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  a 
purely  Protestant  Ministry.  It  threw  back  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  the  eleven  years  which  intervened  between 
the  resignation  of  Pitt  and  the  commencement  of  the 
unrestricted  Regency  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  king  was 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  relief ;  and  nearly 
every  leading  public  man  was  under  a  silent  pledge  to 
refrain  from  raising  the  question  during  his  Majesty’s  life. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  a  different  course  was  pur¬ 
sued  furnished  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of 
the  king’s  determination.  By  the  Act  of  1793  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  gentleman  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  army  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not 
receive  an  officer’s  commission  in  Great  Britain.  There 
was  some  doubt  whether  a  Roman  Catholic  entering  a 
regiment  in  Ireland  could  legally  serve  with  his  own 
regiment  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Talents  Administra¬ 
tion  decided  on  settling  the  matter  by  legislation.  The 
king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  a  limited  measure  of 
this  description.  But  the  Ministry  either  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  the  king’s  assent  or  thought  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  induce  him  to  go  a  little  further.  The 
limited  proposal  which  they  had  originally  made  was 
extended  into  a  bill  opening  every  rank  in  the  army  and 
in  the  navy  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  these  services  the  free  exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  The  consequences  of  this  extension  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen.  For  the  first  time  since  1801  a 
Ministry  had  violated  the  virtual  understanding  that  the 
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— * - -  king’s  lifetime.  The  king,  in  serious  alarm,  threw  him- 

181  self  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  A  new  Ministry, 

pledged  to  resist  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  was  formed 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country  on  the  cry  of  ‘  No  Popery  ;  ’  and  a  strongly  Pro¬ 
testant  Parliament  was  returned  by  the  constituencies. 
The  Talents  Administration  had  done  more  than  the 
resignation  of  Pitt  to  postpone  and  defeat  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.1 

With  this  single  exception  no  serious  steps  were  taken 
to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  disabilities 
during  the  eleven  years  which  elapsed  from  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Pitt  to  the  commencement  of  the  unrestricted 
Regency.  Soon  after  the  Union,  indeed,  Grattan  became 
a  member  of  the  English  Parliament.  In  1804,  and  in 
many  subsequent  years,  he  brought  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
exhibited  on  these  occasions  all  the  eloquence  and  all  the 
ability  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  previous 
century  in  Dublin.  But  nothing  came,  and  nothing  was 
expected  to  come,  of  these  debates.  The  button  was  on 
the  foil ;  and  Grattan  knew  as  well  as  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  that,  while  George  III.  lived,  nothing  would  be 
done.  Though,  however,  nothing  was  done,  continual  de¬ 
bates  gradually  altered  the  complexion  of  the  question. 
During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  the  advocates  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  endeavoured  to  prove  that  relief 
might  be  granted  on  conditions  which  would  protect  the 
Established  Church.  During  the  latter  portion  of  it  the 
Roman  Catholics  rejected  all  conditions  and  insisted  on 
unqualified  concessions.  ‘  Every  discussion,’  in  the  words 
of  a  frightened  member  of  the  Government,  4  was  in 
reality  mischievous.  Something  more  dangerous  appeared 

1  The  bill  introduced  in  1807  will  be  found  in  the  Ann.  Req.,  1807 
p.  421. 
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in  each  debate,  and,  in  the  last,  the  repeal  of  the  Tests  chap 
was  boldly  asked  for  all  Dissenters  in  the  United  King-  YHL 
dom,  and  all  the  Koman  Catholics  desire  was  demanded  1812. 
for  the  English  Catholics.’ 1 

In  the  autumn  of  1810  George  III.  became,  for  a 
second  or  third  time,  deranged  in  his  mind.  The  Minis¬ 
try,  hoping  almost  against  hope  for  his  recovery,  made 
provisional  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  Government 
during  his  illness.  His  eldest  son  was  invested  with  the  The  Re- 
Regency  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  various  restrictions  were  gency' 
imposed  upon  him,  which  did  not  expire  till  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1812.  Their  expiration  naturally  induced 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  hope  that  relief  would  at  last  be 
afforded  them.  The  politicians  who  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Regent  were  known  to  be 
in  favour  of  almost  unlimited  concessions,  and  it  was 
naturally  inferred  that  the  Regent  himself  shared  the 
views  of  his  most  intimate  political  friends.  The  Regent’s 
views  on  the  subject  were,  indeed,  only  of  comparatively 
slight  importance.  Good  men  might  hesitate  to  disregard 
the  conscientious  opinions  of  an  old  and  virtuous  king, 
but  no  one  was  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
religious  scruples  of  a  profligate  prince.  An  excellent 
character  had  enabled  George  III.  to  exercise  an  almost 
boundless  influence  on  every  religious  question ;  but  the 
Regent’s  variable  and  unfortunate  disposition  deprived 
him  of  all  influence  on  the  subject.  The  time  had  once 
more  arrived  when  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  to  be  debated  by  statesmen,  instead  of  being  de¬ 
cided  by  the  whims  of  a  sovereign.  At  this  precise 
moment  the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which  was  opposed  to 
concession  was  deprived  of  its  leader^  and  in  recon¬ 
structing  the  Administration  Lord  Liverpool  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
an  open  question,  and  to  entrust  the  lead  of  the  House 

1  Wellesley  Pole,  in  Perceval ,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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chap,  of  Commons  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  in  favour  of 

VIII. 

.  concession. 

1813.  The  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  question  was 
soon  manifest.  Early  in  1812,  before  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Administration  under  Lord  Liverpool,  a  proposal 
to  take  the  claims  of  the  Boman  Catholics  into  considera¬ 
tion  was  defeated  by  174  votes  to  102  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  by  300  votes  to  215  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.1  Late  in  the  same  session,  after  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry,  Canning  proposed  that  the  House 
should  resolve  early  in  the  following  session  ‘  to  take  into 
its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affect¬ 
ing  his  Majesty’s  Boman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,’  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  235  to  106.  A  similar  motion  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  dining  the  following  week  was  only  lost 
by  126  votes  to  125,  or  by  a  majority  of  l.2  Seventeen 
years  elapsed  before  the  Boman  Catholics  obtained  a  more 
favourable  division  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
Strictly  speaking  the  new  Parliament  was  not  pledged  by 
the  proceedings  of  its  predecessors.  But,  at  the  com- 
Grattan’s  mencement  of  the  session  of  1813,  Grattan  moved  that 
action  in  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 

1 O lot  f  # 

Boman  Catholic  claims.  A  long  debate,  protracted  over 
four  days,  ensued,  and  Grattan’s  motion  was  ultimately 
carried  by  264  votes  to  224.3  A  motion  in  committee, 
that  ‘  it  was  highly  advisable  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which 
his  Majesty’s  Boman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour,’  was 
carried  by  186  votes  to  119  ; 4  and  on  the  30th  of  April 
Grattan  introduced  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution. 
The  bill  substituted  a  new  oath  for  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and  the  declaration 


1  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  Hist.,  p.  66. 
3  Ibid.,  1813,  p.  28. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
4  Ibid.;  p.  30. 
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against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The 
new  oath  contained  a  promise  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
and  of  support  to  the  Protestant  succession  ;  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  ;  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  disbelief  in  the  Pope’s  infallibility  ;  a  disavowal  of 
any  intention  to  disturb  the  Established  Church.  A  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  taking  this  oath  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  sit 
and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  to  hold,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  any  civil  or  military  office,  and  to 
be  a  member  of  any  lay  body  corporate.  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  subject  to  further  legislation. 
No  person  born  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  re¬ 
siding  within  it,  was  to  be  eligible  for  any  episcopal 
function ;  and  every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  any  bishop  ‘  but  such  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of 
unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct ;  ’  and  that 
he  would  have  no  correspondence  or  communication  with 
the  Pope  or  his  tribunals  except  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Such  was  the  measure  of  relief  introduced  by  Grattan 
in  1813.  In  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons 
Canning  announced  his  intention  of  engrafting  upon  it 
certain  amendments  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  proper  persons  as  bishops.  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  to  be  appointed,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  whom  the  name  of  every  person  proposing  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  bishop  or  dean  was  to  be  noti¬ 
fied.  The  commissioners  were  to  report  on  the  nominations 
thus  made  to  them ;  and  the  king  or  the  lord  lieutenant 
was  to  be  at  liberty,  on  their  report,  to  allow  or  disallow 
the  nomination.  The  amendments  which  were  thus  in¬ 
troduced  created  considerable  consternation  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon 
them.  Almost  immediately  after  their  proposal  the 
Speaker  took  the  opportunity  of  the  bill  being  in  com- 
VOL.  II.  o 
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mittee  to  move  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have 
every  privilege  except  that  of  sitting  and  voting  in  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Speaker’s  authority  was  so  great  that  his 
amendment  was  carried  by  251  votes  to  247.  A  small 
majority  of  four  had  robbed  the  bill  of  its  chief  virtue, 
and  its  promoters  declined  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
which  was  no  longer  regarded  as  worth  having.1 

Por  the  second  time  in  two  consecutive  years  die 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  doomed  to  disappointment ; 
and  their  disappointment  was  the  greater,  because  their 
victory  had  seemed  secure.  The  majority  by  which  they 
had  been  defeated,  however,  was  so  small  that  they  did 
not  despair  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  future  session.  This  result  seemed  so 
probable  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
were  seriously  alarmed.  Societies  were  formed  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  provinces  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Protestant  religion;  and  petitions  with  this  object  were 
presented  to  Parliament  from  thousands  of  parishes.  The 
alarm  which  the  Protestants  professed  to  feel  would  not, 
however,  of  itself  have  defeated  the  designs  of  Grattan. 
The  worst  enemies  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  at  this  juncture  were  the  Roman  Catholics  them¬ 
selves.  The  Catholic  Board  in  London,  indeed,  bitterly 
regretting  that  ‘  hopes  so  nearly  realised  are  still  to  be 
deferred,’  passed  an  admirable  resolution  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  continue  their  efforts  to  procure  relief,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  conviction  ‘  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  every  jealousy  and  every  animosity  on  account  of 
opinions  purely  religious  will  be  buried  in  eternal  obli¬ 
vion.’  But  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin,  instead  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  wise  example  of  their  co-religionists  in  London, 
declared  that  the  bill  was  imperfect  and  inadequate ; 
and  actually  consented  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  re-. 


1  Ann.  Her/.,  1813,  Hist.,  p.  .34.  Colchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 
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questing  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.1  chap. 
The  folly  of  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin  was  exceeded  ^_VI]L— . 
by  the  folly  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland.  181 3- 
They  thought  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  ‘  incompatible 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,’  and 
they  issued  a  pastoral  letter  declaring  that  they  could  not 
accede  to  the  bill  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism, 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  ‘  have  not,  and,  in  their 
present  shape,  never  can  have,  our  concurrence.’2  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  authorities  at  Eome  themselves  interfered 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Irish  bishops  to  accept 
the  measure.  The  least  tolerant  among  the  Catholic  Board 
repudiated  the  notion  that  ‘  the  slaves  at  Eome  ’  were 
entitled  to  advise  them.  The  more  tolerant  among  them 
regretted  the  intemperate  conduct  of  their  colleagues  ;  and 
differences,  in  consequence,  arose  among  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  at  the  very  moment 
at  which  every  Eoman  Catholic  should  have  been  ready 
to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  union.3 

The  effect  of  these  differences  was  soon  visible.  In 
1813  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  been  on  the  very  point  of 
securing  a  victory.  In  1814  no  one  was  found  to  bring 
their  claims  before  Parliament.  In  1813  the  House  of 
Commons  had  resolved  by  264  votes  to  224  to  take  the 
claims  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  into  consideration.  The 
same  House  of  Commons  in  1815  rejected  a  similar  mo-  which  led 
tion  by  228  votes  to  147.  The  number  opposed  to  the  jectionof 
Eoman  Catholic  claims  was  almost  the  same  on  each  catfSuT11 
occasion.  But  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  only  able  to  c]aims- 
muster  117  fewer  votes  in  1815  than  in  1813.  In  1813 
Grattan  had  been  their  unflinching  advocate  ;  in  1815  he 
told  them  plainly  that  the  failure  of  their  cause  was  due 
to  their  own  imprudence  and  indiscretion.4  The  divisions 
of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Eoman 

3  Ibid.,  1814,  Hist.,  pp.  216,  217. 

<  Ibid.,  1815,  Hist.,  p.  30. 

o  2 


1  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  pp.  100,  101. 
*  Ibid.,  Ohron.,  p.  349. 
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VIII  1  7 

> — their  victory  at  the  time  at  which  their  success  was 
1819.  apparently  secured. 

In  1818  the  Parliament  of  1812  was  dissolved.1 
The  Parliament  which  was  elected  in  1818  had  only  a 
short  existence ;  but  a  fresh  attempt  was  made,  in  the 
The  Par-  session  of  1819,  to  secure  consideration  for  the  Roman 
j'g"g®nt  of  Catholics.  The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  It  was 
the  last  on  which  the  great  Irish  orator  was  to  plead 
the  cause  with  which  his  memory  is  chiefly  identified. 
It  was  almost  the  last  occasion  on  which  his  voice  was 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  obtained  for  a 
seconder  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Ministry — 
Croker,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  Canning 
and  Castlereagh,  the  two  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  were  present  to  support  him. 

The  debate,  however,  which  took  place  on  Grattan’s 
motion  was  not  quite  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  it  would  have  been  adjourned, 
and  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  House 
accordingly  reserved  their  speeches.  But  the  House  had 
rarely  been  so  full.  The  great  majority  of  the  members 
desired  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close,  and  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  debate  ended.  242  members 
voted  with  Grattan  ;  248  members  against  him.  One  of 
the  tellers,  however,  remarked  that  some  members  had 
irregularly  entered  the  House  after  the  question  had  been 
put,  and  insisted  that  their  votes  should  be  disallowed. 
In  this  way  the  majority  was  reduced  to  243,  the  mino¬ 
rity  to  241.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  defeated  by 
two  votes.  The  majority  was  small ;  but  small  as  it  was 

1  There  were  great  debates  in  were  entitled  to  hold  in  Ireland. 
1817  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses.  In  1817  ‘the  Military  and  Navai 
—Hansard,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  301-442,  Officers’  Oaths  Bill  virtually  opened 
600-678.  In  1813  a  bill  (53rd  of  all  ranks  in  the  army  and  navy  to 

George  III.,  c.  128)  was  carried  en-  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters.’ _ 

abling  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  57th  Geo.  III.,  c.  92. 
in  England  all  such  offices  as  they 
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it  was  sufficient  to  influence  the  attitude  of  the  Lords. 
The  majority  of  the  Peers  were  indisputably  opposed  to 
concession  ;  but  a  good  many  of  the  Peers  knew  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  resist  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  1813,  when  Canning  had  carried  his  motion 
by  a  majority  of  129,  the  Peers  were  almost  equally 
divided — 126  votes  to  125.  On  that  occasion  251  Peers 
had  taken  part  in  the  division,  either  personally  or  by 
proxy.  253  Peers  took  part  in  the  division  in  1819 ; 
but  the  majority  against  the  Roman  Catholics  had  in¬ 
creased  to  41.  147  Peers  voted  against  the  motion,  and 

only  106  in  its  favour.1 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  divisioa  Grat¬ 
tan  died.  Determined  to  signalise  the  commencement  of 
a  new  reign  by  a  fresh  debate  on  the  same  old  subject, 
he  set  out  from  Ireland  for  London  in  the  summer  of 
1820.  His  physicians  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  journey.  Twenty  years  before,  when 
almost  equally  enfeebled  by  illness,  he  had  made  the 
same  journey  in  the  contrary  direction  to  protest  against 
the  Union  in  the  last  Irish  Parliament.  On  that  memo¬ 
rable  occasion,  when  too  ill  to  stand,  he  had  made  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  speeches  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  long  career.  But  twenty  years  had  lessened 
his  capacity  for  performing  work  and  enduring  fatigue. 

4  He  travelled  by  slow  and  painful  stages,’  and  he  reached 
London  only  to  die.  His  death  deprived  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  their  warmest,  their  most  persevering,  their 
most  eloquent  advocate.  If  in  Grattan’s  lifetime,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Grattan’s  voice,  they  had  failed,  they 
might  well  despair  of  success  when  their  champion  was 
gone. 

Happily,  however,  great  causes  do  not  depend  on 
the  single  lives  of  isolated  politicians.  The  statesman 
who  devotes  his  life  to  resisting  the  stream  of  popular 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  pp.  6-79,  386-448. 
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progress  may  be  certain  that  when  he  is  gone  the  flood 
will  flow  on.  The  statesman  who  aims  at  directing  the 
current  may  fail  during  his  own  lifetime,  but  may  con¬ 
fidently  anticipate  that  the  force  of  the  tide  will  ulti¬ 
mately  win  its  way.  The  death  of  Castlereagh  was 
followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  ;  the  death  of  Ellenborough  by  the  reform  of  the 
Criminal  Code  ;  the  death  of  Liverpool  by  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Happier  far  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  statesmen  who  resisted  the  measures  of  these 
men.  The  death  of  Romilly  hardly  delayed  for  a  day 
the  acceptance  of  his  principles ;  the  death  of  Canning 
was  succeeded  by  the  independence  of  Greece  ;  the  death 
of  Grattan  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  done  in  1820  to  promote  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause.  Parliament,  busily  occupied  with 
the  conduct  of  a  queen,  had  no  leisure  for  considering  the 
grievances  of  subjects.  A  year  of  the  new  reign  passed 
without  anything  being  done.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  1821  the  affair  of  the  queen  was  finally 
settled,  and  Parliament  was  again  able  to  attend  to  its 
ordinary  business.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  a  champion  whose  eloquence  was 
almost  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Grattan.  William  Conyng- 
ham  Plunket,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1764.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bar, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  greatest  forensic  repu¬ 
tation  which  any  Irishman  has  ever  enjoyed.  In  1807, 
after  acting  as  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  small  borough  of  Mid¬ 
hurst ;  and  in  1812  he  was  selected  to  represent  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Short  in  stature,  with  an  ungainly 
figure,  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  oratory.  No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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had  a  more  masterly  grasp  of  his  subject.  No  other 
orator  could  illustrate  his  meaning  more  happily,  or 
win  closer  attention  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner.1 
Plunket’s  ability  naturally  marked  him  out  as  Grattan’s 
successor.  But  Plunket’s  political  opinions  made  him 
also  a  peculiarly  eligible  champion  for  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  He  had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Lord 
Grenville.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  small 
but  influential  body  which  had  not  entirely  severed  its 
connection  with  the  Opposition,  but  was  slowly  gravi¬ 
tating  towards  the  Tory  Government.  Plunket,  like 
Lord  Grenville,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  on  the  occasion  of  the  Manchester  riots  ;  like  Lord 
Grenville,  he  had  supported  the  Six  Acts  ;  like  nearly 
every  other  Irishman  of  distinction,  he  was  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  Plunket  made  the 
usual  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  speech  was  singularly  eloquent  and  able.  But  the 
subject  was  already  exhausted.  Everything  that  could 
be  urged  on  either  side  of  the  question  had  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again ;  and  the  debate  therefore  came  to 
a  rapid  conclusion.  By  a  majority  of  6 — 227  votes  to 

221 _ the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee.  The 

Roman  Catholics  had  not  obtained  so  great  a  victory  for 
eight  years.  Two  days  afterwards  Plunket  followed  up 
his  success  by  proposing  six  resolutions  in  committee. 
The  first  two  resolutions  pointed  to  the  repeal  of  all  de¬ 
clarations  required  to  be  made  against  transubstantiation, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
The  last  four  resolutions  pointed  to  either  the  explana¬ 
tion  or  the  repeal  of  the  word  ‘spiritual  in  the  passage 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  affirming  ‘that  no  foreign 

i  Plunket’s  Life  and  Speeches,  Vol.  I.  p.  26.  Of.  the  biographical  notice 
of  Plunket  in  the  Ann.  Reg.  for  1854. 
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chap,  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  ought  to  have 
.  MIL  .  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or 
1821.  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  these  realms.’ 
On  the  7th  of  March,  Plunket  introduced  two  bills  based 
on  these  resolutions.  The  first  of  these  bills  removed 
every  disability  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  opened  to 
them  every  office,  except  the  Chancellorship  of  England 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  The  second  of  them 
gave  the  Crown  a  veto  on  the,  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  by  the  Pope  ;  and  exacted  an  oath  from 
every  Roman  Catholic  priest  pledging  him  to  concur  in 
the  appointment  of  no  dignitary  of  his  church  except 
such  as  he  should  conscientiously  deem  to  be  of  unim¬ 
peachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct ;  and  to  have 
no  correspondence  with  Rome  ‘  on  any  matter  or  thing 
which  may  interfere  with  or  affect  the  civil  duty  or  alle¬ 
giance  which  is  due  to  his  Majesty.’ 

The  proposals  which  were  thus  made  created  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Uncompromising  Tories  were  of 
course  alarmed  at  the  progress  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  question  was  evidently  making.  Uncompromising 
Roman  Catholics  declared  that  the  securities  contained  in 
the  bills  imposed  intolerable  restrictions  oil  conscience. 
Politicians,  incapable  of  raising  themselves  from  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  details  of  a  measure  to  a  consideration  of 
its  principles,  occupied  themselves  in  debating  whether 
the  Irish  Chancellorship  should  or  should  not  be  added 
to  the  offices  from  which  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be 
excluded,  and  whether  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  the 
appointment  of  each  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  should  or  should  not  be  required.  But,  while 
little  differences  of  this  character  existed  on  the  details  of 
the  measures,  a  steady  majority  was  agreed  in  support¬ 
ing  their  principle.  The  second  reading  of  the  Relief 
Bill  was  carried  on  the  16th  of  March  by  254  votes  to 
243.  Plunket,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  every 
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stage  of  the  debate  by  his  ability  and  moderation,  was 
summoned  to  the  deathbed  of  his  wife  in  Ireland.  But 
even  Plunket’s  absence  could  not  affect  the  progress  of 
the  bill.  The  new  oath  was  carried  in  committee,  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  by  230  votes  to  216.  The  proposal, 
which  had  wrecked  the  bill  of  1813,  that  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  should  be  prevented  from  sitting  in  Parliament, 
was  made,  on  the  26th  of  March,  by  Bankes,  the  member 
for  Corfe  Castle,  and  was  rejected  by  223  votes  to  211; 
and  finally,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  after  the  two  bills  had 
been  fused  into  one,  the  third  reading  was  carried  by 
216  votes  to  197. 1 

The  hopes  of  the  Protestants,  the  fears  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  now  concentrated  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  some  reason  for  hoping  that  the  Peers  would 
give  way.  Everything,  it  was  thought,  would  turn  in 
that  House  on  the  wishes  of  the  king  ;  and  it  was  anti¬ 
cipated  that  George  IV.  might,  for  once  in  his  life,  be  in 
favour  of  freedom.  It  was  whispered  that  Lady  Conyng- 
ham — the  reigning  favourite  at  Court — was  disposed  to 
support  the  bill.2  It  was  known  that  the  king  was 
contemplating  a  visit  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  shrewdly 
surmised  that  he  would  desire  to  take  a  measure  of  con¬ 
ciliation  with  him.3  But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason 
than  these  for  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
fears  of  the  Protestants.  The  bill  had  been  supported  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  small  but  steady  majority ; 
but  the  mere  numbers,  by  which  its  success  had  been 
secured,  afforded  the  least  proof  of  the  strength  of  its 
supporters.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
single  member  of  the  Government  with  any  reputation 
for  ability  had  supported  the  measure.  It  was  no  exag- 

1  The  debates  will  be  found  in  ham's  George  IV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 
Hansard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  961-1034, 1066,  141. 

1269-1314,  1412-146S,  1523-1648;  2  Buckingham  s  George  I V.,  vol.  i. 

an  abstract  of  them  in  the  Ann.  Beg.,  p.  148. 

1821,  pp.  29-41.  See  also  Bucking-  3  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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geration  to  say  that,  with  one  exception,  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  acquired  any  great 
position  in  debate  had  also  supported  it.  The  House  of 
Lords,  it  might  be  thought,  could  hardly  disregard  the 
voice  of  a  majority  which  had  included  Castlereagh  and 
Canning,  Palmerston  and  Eobinson,  Wilberforce  and 
Charles  Wynn,  Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  Plunket  and 
Grant,  Tierney  and  Croker.  But  there  was  unfortunately 
one  distinction  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  House  of  Commons  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  with  any  influence  had  supported  the 
bill.  In  the  House  of  Lords  every  member  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  who  had  much  weight  in  debate  was  opposed 
to  it.  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Wellington,  and  Sidmouth  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics. 

The  resistance  of  ministers  might  have  been  overcome. 
The  result  of  the  debate,  however,  turned  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Eoyal  family ;  and  the  Eoyal  family  threw 
the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scale  of  repression. 
The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  16th 
of  April  ;  and,  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate,  the 
Duke  of  lork  rose  to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  it. 
Heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  England,  with  only 
a  sickly  brother  between  himself  and  the  crown,  the 
duke  spoke  with  an  authority  which  ought  to  have  de¬ 
terred  him  from  speaking  at  all.  ‘He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  ot  the  dangerous  tendency  of  measures  of 
this  character ;  his  opposition  to  them  arose  from  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  embraced  ever  since  he  had  been 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  which  he  hoped  he  should 
cherish  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.’  His  Eoyal  High¬ 
ness’s  declaration  settled  the  business.  ‘It  did  more,’ 
as  Lord  Eldon  put  it,  ‘  to  quiet  the  matter  than  every¬ 
thing  else  put  together.’  It  was  in  vain  that  the  example 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  had  spoken  for  the  bill,  could 
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be  quoted  on  the  other  side.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  chap. 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Regent’s  brothers,  and  had  .  VIIL  . 

no  more  influence  than  any  ordinary  peer.  The  second  1821. 

reading  was  rejected  by  159  votes  to  120,  or  by  a 
majority  of  39.  Enthusiastic  Tories,  incapable  of  fore¬ 
casting  the  inevitable  future,  drank  to  the  thirty-nine, 

‘  who  had  saved  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  ’ 1 

The  common  rumours  of  the  day,  which  were  cur-  Changes 
rent  in  every  direction,  might,  indeed,  have  abated  the  Gown- 
confidence  of  the  extreme  Tories.  It  was  known  that  ment' 
Lord  Liverpool  desired  to  strengthen  his  Ministry  ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  every  addition  to  its  strength  would 
weaken  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Cabinet.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  a  Ministry  which  bought  the  Gren¬ 
villes  at  an  extravagant  price  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  very  stout  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  The  impression  which  was  thus  produced  was 
partially  effaced  by  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Peel 
as  Lord  Sidmouth’s  successor  at  the  Home  Office,  and  of 
Goulburn  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  There  was  no 
doubt,  at  that  time,  of  the  firmness  with  which  Peel  was 
determined  to  oppose  every  concession  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Goulburn  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  resist¬ 
ing  Plunket’s  bill.  There  was  a  true  ring  about  these 
appointments  which  satisfied  extreme  Tories. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  paid  his  memorable  visit  The  king’s 
to  Ireland.  The  best  results  were  anticipated  from  his 
Majesty’s  presence  in  Dublin;  and  the  cordiality  of  his 
manner  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  seemed 
to  justify  and  confirm  these  anticipations.  With  all  his 
grievous  faults  George  IV.  had  considerable  power  in 
commending  himself  to  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  close  communication.  Everyone  who  was  admitted 
to  the  dinner-table  either  of  Carlton  House  or  the 

1  Twiss’s  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  229-264,  279-358.  Ann.  Reg.,  1821, 

IRmsard,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  p.  46. 
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which  is 
followed 
by  dis¬ 
turbance. 


Pavilion  was  won  by  the  king’s  grace  and  courtesy.  No 
two  men  were  more  unlike  the  king  than  Wilberforce 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet  the  great  philanthropist  for¬ 
got  all  the  king’s  faults  in  the  pleasure  of  his  society ; 
and  the  great  novelist  almost  succeeded  in  persuading 
himself  that  the  king  was  an  excellent  sovereign.  It 
was  probably  a  greater  effort  to  George  IV.  to  entertain 
Wilberforce  or  Scott  than  to  pose  in  a  Stuart  kilt  in 
Edinburgh,  or  to  drink  the  health  of  his  Irish  subjects 
in  bumpers  of  usquebaugh  in  Dublin.  It  was  probably  a 
relief  to  his  feelings  to  throw  off  all  etiquette  and  to 
shake  hands  with  the  hundreds  of  his  subjects  who 
swarmed  round  his  carriage  and  thought  none  the  worse 
of  him  because  his  wife  was  only  just  dead  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  half-intoxicated.  Never  had  Ireland  appeared 
so  loyal  or  so  happy  as  during  the  king’s  visit.  The  sun¬ 
shine  of  sovereignty  had  apparently  dispelled  the  clouds 
of  discontent  which  had  enveloped  the  unhappy  island. 
The  clouds,  however,  occasionally  return  when  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  sets;  Disaffection  was  renewed  when  the  kind’s 
presence  was  withdrawn. 

Disorder  was,  unfortunately,  no  new  feature  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland.  Por  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the 
utter  lawlessness  of  the  population  had  been  the  terror 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  English  Government,  and  had 
made  all  prospects  of  improvement  impossible.  No  real 
effort  had  ever  been  made  either  to  enforce  the  law  or 
preserve  the  peace.  Parliament  had  disabled  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  acquiring  real  property.  So  far  back  as 
1711  the  wild  highlanders  of  Galway  had  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Protestants  to  hold  a  farm  by  houghing  their 
sheep  and  cattle.  Parliament  had  resisted  the  conversion 
of  pasture  into  arable  land ;  and  white  figures,  known  as 
Whiteboys,  had  been  seen  at  midnight  on  the  hills  of 
Tipperary,  whose  track  could  be  traced  by  the  blaze  of 
burning  homesteads  or  the  moans  of  wounded  cattle. 
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A  great  Protestant  peer  had  the  folly  to  impose  a  fine 
of  100,000/.  on  his  Antrim  tenantry  as  the  price  of  re¬ 
newing  their  leases ;  and  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  or  Oak- 
boys,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  had  risen  to  attack 
or  to  intimidate  the  incoming  tenants.  Parliament  had 
neglected  to  enforce  the  provisions  which  it  had  made  for 
disarming  the  Poman  Catholics  ;  and  bands  of  Protestants 
had  scoured  the  country  at  break  of  day  and  stripped  the 
inhabitants  of  their  arms.  Seen  always  in  the  dawn  of 
early  morning,  they  were  generally  known  as  the  Peep- 
o’-day  Boys.  Parliament  had  forbidden  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  between  Protestants  and  Papists ;  and  women 
with  money  had  been  constantly  carried  off  into  the  hills 
and  forced  into  marriage  with  a  brutality  which  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  primitive  man. 
Parliament  had  insisted  that  the  Irish  should  only  export 
their  wool  to  England ;  and  the  bales  had  been  sent  to 
France,  either  openly  or  in  armed  smugglers,  which  the 
Bevenue  officers  had  not  the  power  to  seize.  But  the 
Government  took  no  effectual  measures  to  discover  the 
Houghers  ;  they  took  no  effectual  measures  to  discover 
the  Whiteboys  ;  they  took  no  effectual  measures  to  stop 
the  smuggling ;  they  hardly  hanged  a  single  abductor  of 
women."  They  neither  blamed  Lord  Donegal  for  exciting 
his  Antrim  tenantry,  nor  interfered  with  the  Hearts  of 
Steel  for  avenging  themselves  on  the  incoming  tenants. 
This  utter  carelessness  could  only  lead  to  one  result. 
Bioters,  constantly  left  unpunished,  were  encouraged  to 
rebel.  A  determination  to  enforce  order  in  1790  might 
have  averted  the  rebellion  of  1798.  A  few  severe  ex¬ 
amples  might  have  saved  Ireland  the  bloodshed  with 
which  the  revolt  was  ultimately  quelled.1 

1  Mr.  Froude  gives  an  excellent  For  derivation  of  Whiteboys  see 
account  of  the  disorders  in  Ireland  Musgrave’s  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  vol. 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  es-  i.  p.  36.  For  that  of  Peep-o-day 
pecially  vol.  i.  pp.  408-414,  417-  Boys,  ibid.,  p.  02. 

434,  446-475;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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From  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  to  the  date 
with  which  this  history  is  at  present  concerned  Irish  dis¬ 
content  had  only  been  held  in  check  by  legislation  which 
it  is  difficult  to  justify.  In  1800  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  an  Act  for  suppressing  rebellion  was 
passed  ;  in  1802  these  measures  expired,  but  their  expira¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  the  riot  in  which  Lord  Kilwarden, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  unfortunately  killed, 
and  which  is  known  in  history  as  Emmet’s  rebellion.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  suspended  ;  and  the  Act 
for  suppressing  rebellion  was  again  passed.  These  mea¬ 
sures  expired  in  1806 ;  but  the  west  and  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  a  special  commission  into  the 
disturbed  districts.  In  1807  an  Act,  known  as  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act,  was  passed  authorising  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  suspend  trial  by  jury,  and  rendering  persons  out  of 
doors  between  sunset  and  sunrise  liable  to  transportation. 
The  Insurrection  Act  remained  in  force  till  1810,  when 
it  was  repealed.  Its  repeal  did  not  diminish  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  was  the  chronic  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
1814  the  Insurrection  Act  was  re-enacted.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  1815,  1816,  and  in  1817. 

Ever  since  the  Union,  therefore,  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  almost  constantly  compelled  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  exceptional  powers  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  ;  aud,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  these 
powers,  Ireland  had  not  been  crushed  into  peace.1  In 
1816  a  Cashel  magistrate,  who  had  made  himself  un¬ 
popular,  was  doomed  to  die  by  the  self-constituted  autho¬ 
rities  who  governed  Ireland  with  terror.  The  population 
waited  on  housetops  and  ricks  for  the  consummation  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  shot  which  caused  the  wretched 

1  This  statement  of  the  repressive  speech  in  1829.  See  Hansard  vol. 
legislation  applied  to  Ireland  from  xx.  p.  742. 

1800  to  1817  is  taken  from  Peel's 
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victims  death  was  received  with  cheers.  13,000^.  was  chap. 
offered  as  a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  a  murderer  who  .  VIIL 
must  have  been  known  to  the  whole  hillside.  No  infor-  1821. 
mation  was  forthcoming.  One  individual  was  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  offered  a  free  pardon  to  confess.  The 
prisoner  s  wife  visited  him  in  prison,  and  implored  him 
on  her  knees  to  die  before  he  told  a  word.1 

Ireland  had  not  been  crushed  into  peace,  because  the  con- 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  such  that  peace  had  thc'pea- 
become  impossible.  The  population  of  Ireland  exceeded  santrj' 
7,000,000  ;  and  the  land,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
worked,  was  incapable  of  supporting  this  vast  concourse  of 
people.  It  was  deliberately  stated  in  1825  that  1,000,000 
persons  obtained  a  living  by  mendicancy  and  plunder.2 
A  Galway  landlord  declared  that  he  received  no  rent  from 
his  estate,  and  that  it  would  be  hazarding  an  insurrection 
to  attempt  to  displace  the  defaulting  tenantry.  On  most 
estates,  however,  such  prudence  was  unusual.  The  agent 
of  a  great  Irish  property  said  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
Ireland  to  keep  a  person  on  each  estate  to  distrain  for 
rent.  This  person  was  so  regularly  occupied  in  driving 
cattle  to  pound  that  he  was  usually  known  as  a  driver.3 
The  average  rate  of  wages  was  estimated  at  only  Ad.  a 
day.4  But  an  Irishman,  as  long  as  he  could  avoid  it, 
never  worked  for  hire.  The  great  mass  of  the  population 
were  either  cottier  tenants  or  40s.  freeholders,  maintaining 
themselves  and  their  families  on  the  produce  of  the  little 
plot  of  ground  which  surrounded  their  miserable  hovel, 
or  which  they  hired,  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  from  their 
landlord.  The  land  which  they  so  hired,  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Conacre  system,  was  only  a  quarter  or 
half  an  acre ;  and  the  rent  which  they  were  commonly 
charged  for  it  was  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  an  acre.5 

1  See  Mr.  Peel’s  speech  in  the  Ireland,  1825,  p.  558. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  of  April,  3  Commons’  committee,  1825,  p. 

1816.  Hansard ,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  20.  305. 

2  Lords’  committee  on  the  state  of  4  Ibid.,  p.  810.  5  Ibid.,  p.  414. 
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Grievous  as  were  these  conditions,  the  law  made  them 
more  insupportable.  The  pasture  land  of  Ireland  was 
usually  tithe-free,  but  the  rector  was  entitled  to  insist 
on  the  prompt  delivery  to  him  of  one-tenth  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  which  every  cottier  dug  out  of  his  little  enclosure. 
The  distinction  was  the  more  intolerable  because  the  great 
grass  farmer  was  usually  a  Protestant ;  the  cottier  was 
almost-  invariably  a  Roman  Catholic.  Subject  to  a  rent 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pay ;  irritated  by  seeing 
a  tithe  of  his  potatoes  swept  away  by  a  clergyman  whose 
faith  he  did  not  share ;  with  no  adviser  but  a  priest,  who 
was  indignant  with  the  Penal  Code  ;  with  an  indistinct  idea 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  land  of  which  the  Saxon  had 
dispossessed  him,  the  cottier  tenant  of  Ireland  brooded 
over  his  wrongs  and  longed  for  the  day  of  retribution. 

A  horrible  outrage  had  been  committed  in  Limerick 
before  the  king’s  visit.  In  March  1821  some  ruffians 
attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrance,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Limerick,  demanding  that  arms 
should  be  delivered  to  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrance  had 
the  courage  to  refuse  them.  The  house  was  successfully 
defended,  and  the  ruffians  withdrew.  The  success  of  the 
defence,  however,  made  Limerick  no  place  for  the  Tor- 
rances  to  reside  in.  They  were  advised  to  remove,  and 
they  decided  on  going  to  a  farm  at  Adare,  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Limerick,  in  the  same  county.  One  Sunday 
evening  in  June,  while  quietly  walking  with  his  wife 
along  a  frequented  pathway,  Torrance  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  two  fellows  armed  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Mrs.  Torrance  rushed  to  her  husband’s  assistance.  A 
terrible  struggle  ensued.  Mrs.  Torrance  was  beaten  and 
stabbed  to  death,  and  Torrance  was  barely  able  to  crawl 
away  alive.1  This  outrage  occurred  in  June.  On  another 
Sunday,  in  the  following  October,  a  Mr.  Going,  who  had 
lately  been  in  command  of  the  Limerick  police,  riding 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1821.,  Chrou.,  p.  190. 
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quietly  from  Limerick  to  Rathkeale,  was  attacked  by  a  chap. 
body  of  armed  men  and  shot  dead.  The  money  which  -  1IIL 
he  had  with  him  was  untouched;  his  watch  was  found  1821  • 

on  his  body  ;  while,  within  an  hour  of  the  crime,  its 
completion  was  announced  to  the  country  by  bonfires 
from  all  the  hills  and  by  a  wild  Irish  yell  of  exultation 
from  the  villages.1  Rathkeale  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
Adare.  The  Irish  Privy  Council,  startled  from  their  cus¬ 
tomary  torpor,  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  the  dis¬ 
trict.  But  the  outrages  continued  to  spread.  The  county 
of  Tipperary  marches  upon  Limerick.  In  November,  a 
month  after  Mr.  Going’s  murder,  Tipperary  was  the  scene 
of  a  still  more  horrible  crime.  A  farmer  named  Shea 
had  evicted  some  cottiers  who  had  declined  to  pay  their 
rent  either  in  money  or,  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  the 
Irish,  in  labour.  In  the  middle  of  November  Shea’s  house 
was  attacked  and  fired  by  an  armed  banditti.  Twelve 
people — Shea,  his  wife,  his  seven  children,  and  three  maid¬ 
servants — slept  in  the  house.  Five  labourers  occupied  the 
adjoining  offices.  These  wretched  people,  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  fire,  were  driven  back  by  shots  into  the 
flames.  The  whole  seventeen  were  burned  to  death.2 

The  Government  were  seriously  alarmed  at  these  Akrm  of 
terrible  outrages.  Winter  was  fast  approaching  ;  the  vernment. 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  were  in  a  state  of  armed 
insurrection ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  what  the 
long  winter  nights  might  bring  forth.  The  generation 
was  still  alive  which  remembered  the  horrors  of  1798, 
when  an  armed  multitude,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
priest,  held  undisputed  sway  over  south-eastern  Ireland, 
and  threatened  to  advance  on  Dublin  itself.  Troops  were 
hurriedly  despatched  into  the  disturbed  districts.  A 
special  commission  was  appointed  to  try  the  offenders ; 
and  Molony  and  M’Namara,  the  murderers  of  Mrs. 

1  Ann.  Reg.  1821,  Chron.,  p.  156;  and  Hist.,  p.  129. 

a  Ibid.,  Chron.,  pp.  172,  173. 
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chap.  Torrance,  were  hanged.  Conciliation  was  at  the  same 
.  VIIL  .  time  resorted  to.  Lord  Talbot,  who  had  been  Lord 
1821.  Lieutenant,  was  recalled;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  an  Irish¬ 
man  by  birth,  and  distinguished  for  his  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Saurin,  who  had  acted  as  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
was  at  the  same  time  replaced  by  Plunket.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  appointments  might  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  system  of  government.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  might  be  encouraged  to  be  peaceful,  and  that  the 
Orangemen  might  cease  to  be  disorderly.  A  new  era  of  in¬ 
ternal  union  and  tranquillity,  it  was  predicted,  would  dawn 
on  the  unhappy  country  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  the  scene  of  disorders,  of  outrages,  and  of  rebellion. 
Spread  of  The  time  was  past  when  any  mere  change  of  men 
orders.  or  measures  could  have  accomplished  such  a  result.  The 
whole  of  Munster  was  in  the  possession  of  armed  in¬ 
surgents  ;  and  the  Whiteboys,  or  the  Rockites,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  were  acquiring  fresh  boldness,  from 
the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  repress  them.  The 
insurrection  spread,  with  alarming  rapidity,  through 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  Right  after  night  or¬ 
ganised  bands  of  ruffians  attacked  the  principal  houses  in 
these  districts,  seized  any  arms  or  gunpowder  which  they 
found  within  them,  and  escaped  with  their  spoil.  The 
mail-coach  from  Cork  to  Killarney  was  attacked  and 
seized  in  January;  the  return  mail,  sent  on  horseback, 
was  intercepted  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  who  carried  the  bags  was  barbarously  murdered. 
The  magistrates  of  Cork  declared  that  they  were  utterly 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  insurrection,  which  was 
daily  gaining  strength.  The  country  was  defenceless. 
Individuals,  however  zealous  they  might  be,  could  not  be 
expected  to  leave  their  own  houses  and  families  exposed 
to  attack,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  perform 
the  duties  ol  police;  and  the  real  police  force  was  utterly 
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inadequate  to  cope  with  the  armed  bodies  of  the  White- 
boys.  From  Clonakilty  to  Skibbereen,  in  Cork,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  sixteen  miles,  there  was  a  crowded  population 
and  six  policemen.  From  Skibbereen  to  Crookhaven  the 
distance  was  twenty-four  miles,  and  there  were  only  eight 
policemen.  Lord  Bantry  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  insurgents  with  a  force  which  he  hastily 
collected,  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  encountering  another  band  of 
Whiteboys  on  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  was  only 
successful  after  a  severe  skirmish.  Munster,  in  fact,  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  It  could  only  be  dealt  with 
as  an  insurgent  province.1 

Irish  outrages  have,  unfortunately,  always  worn  a 
horrible  form.  The  outrages  of  1821  and  1822  were,  un¬ 
happily,  no  exception  to  the  universal  rule.  A  farmer 
in  Tipperary  had  offended  the  Whiteboys.  His  cow  was 
driven  into  a  bog,  where  she  perished  ;  he  sent  his  servant 
to  remove  its  skin,  and  the  man  was  shot  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.2  A  clergyman  in  Cork  let  his  tithes  to  his 
parishioners.  An  armed  party  entered  the  village,  in¬ 
quired  of  the  farmers  whether  they  had  taken  leases  of 
tithes,  and  stripped  and  flogged  those  who  had  done  so, 

‘  for  violating  the  orders  of  General  Bock.’  3  Honorah 
Goold,  a  delicate  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  taken 
from  her  brother’s  house  by  an  armed  party  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  placed  on  horseback,  carried  away 
to  a  solitary  house,  and  treated  in  a  manner  to  which 
death  would  have  been  preferable.  Twenty  days  passed 
away  before  the  unhappy  creature  regained  her  liberty.4 
The  coach  from  Limerick  to  Tipperary  was  stopped  in 
broad  daylight  by  an  armed  party,  who  took  possession 
of  another  young  girl,  whose  sole  fault  was  the  possession 
of  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Tins  girl  was  more 

1  Ann.  Rea.,  1822,  Hist.,  pp.  7-14 ;  2  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

Clii'on.,  pp.  14,  15,  20.  4  Ibid.,  p.  RIO. 
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fortunate  than  Miss  Goold.  Her  captors  were  pursued 
by  the  Tipperary  police  and  compelled  to  drop  their 
prize.1 

Everyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland  was 
familiar  with  such  occurrences  as  these.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  knew  the  country  best  had  hoped  that  the 
perpetration  of  lawless  acts  had  been  checked  by  the 
authorities,  and  that  the  scenes  with  which  Ireland  had 
been  familiar  before  the  Union  would  not  recur.  They 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  Irish  nature  had  not  been 
altered  by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  union 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  that  Irishmen,  bent  on  revenging 
themselves  on  the  Saxon,  were  still  capable  of  cruelties 
which  would  have  disgraced  an  African  savage. 

These  outrages,  rapidly  succeeding  the  king’s  visit  to 
Ireland,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  courtiers  and 
statesmen.  The  king  had  been  persuaded  that  his 
presence  in  Ireland  would  be  productive  of  very  bene¬ 
ficial  effects ;  and  Ireland  was  more  disturbed  than  she 
had  been  since  the  Union.  The  Irish  Government  natu¬ 
rally  decided  that  their  first  duty  in  the  crisis  was  to 
preserve  order.  With  equal  propriety  they  determined 
to  take  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
disturbances.  With  the  first  object  they  applied  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1822  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and 
to  pass  an  Insurrection  Act.  They  only  asked  that  the 
measures  should  remain  in  force  till  the  1st  of  August. 

O 

Five  years  before,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been 
suspended  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  riotous 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  danger 
in  Ireland  in  1822  was  very  different  from  the  danger 
in  Great  Britain  in.  1817.  Whiteboys,  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  were  more  formidable  adversaries  than  the 
Radicals.  Captain  Rock  was  a  more  unscrupulous  op¬ 
ponent  than  General  Ludd.  In  cases  of  extreme  peril  the 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Chron.,  p.  63. 
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Executive  must  necessarily  be  armed  with  exceptional 
powers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  secret  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Whiteboys  could  have  been  suppressed  with¬ 
out  a  temporary  infringement  of  some  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Nothing  but  an  extreme  necessity  can  ever 
justify  such  a  law  as  the  Insurrection  Act.  Seven  magis¬ 
trates  assembled  in  special  sessions  had  the  right  to  signify 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  their  county  was  disturbed. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  might  thereupon  proclaim  the  county, 
or  part  of  it,  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  or  in  danger  of 
disturbance.  Every  person  living  in  the  district  was 
compelled  by  law  to  remain  in  his  house  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  might  enter  any  house 
at  night  and  declare  such  of  the  inmates  as  were  absent 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  All  persons  found  out  of 
their  usual  places  of  abode,  except  on  lawful  business, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  were  also  to  be  considered 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  All  persons  administering 
illegal  oaths  or  demanding  arms ;  all  persons  having  offen¬ 
sive  weapons  in  their  possession  and  refusing  to  give  them 
up ;  all  persons,  not  being  travellers,  found  in  a  public- 
house  at  night;  all  perso  .s  hawking  or  dispersing  seditious 
papers  or  pamphlets  were  to  be  considered  idle  and  dis¬ 
orderly.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons  hawking  or  dispersing 
seditious  papers  or  pamphlets  were  to  be  liable  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons  com¬ 
mitting  any  of  the  other  offences  specified  in  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act  were  to  be  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 

Two  other  measures — one  of  indemnity,  the  other 
of  precaution — were  proposed  at  the  same  time.  The 
former  indemnified  all  persons  who,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  but  without  legal  authority,  had 
seized  arms  or  ammunition  since  the  preceding  November. 
The  latter,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  for  seven  years, 
imposed  some  restrictions  on  the  manufacture,  impoita 
tion,  and  sale  of  firearms  and  gunpowder.  The  Habeas 
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Corpus  Suspension  Act  and  the  Insurrection  Act  received 
the  Eoyal  assent  early  in  the  session  of  1822,  or  on  the 
11th  of  February.  The  Indemnity  Act  and  the  Arms 
Act  became  law  on  the  11th  of  March.  Armed  with 
these  powers,  the  Irish  Government  set  itself  seriously 
to  the  task  of  suppressing  disorder.  Troops  were 
marched  into  the  disaffected  districts.  The  longer  days 
of  spring  and  summer  facilitated  the  operations  of  the 
authorities  A  severe  example  was  made  whenever  evi¬ 
dence  was  forthcoming.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
persons  were  charged  at  the  Special  Commission  in  Cork 
alone.  Thirty -five  were  sentenced  to  death.  Some  of 
these  were  immediately  executed ;  and  the  judge  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  fate  of  the  remainder  would  depend  on 
the  future  conduct  of  the  peasantry.  Eesolute  conduct 
of  this  description  crushed  Munster  into  order.  But  the 
Government  did  not  feel  able  to  dispense  with  the  special 
machinery  which  they  had  demanded  for  preventing  dis¬ 
turbance.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session  they  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  continuance  of  the  Insurrection  Act  for 
another  year.  After  some  debate  Parliament  assented 
by  a  large  majority  to  an  application,  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  any  legislature  to  have  refused.1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  suppression  of  disturbance  had 
been  followed  by  another  evil.  The  autumn  of  1821 
had  been  exceptionally  wet ;  the  potatoes  in  many  cases 
had  rotted  in  the  ground;  disorder  had  not  assisted  the 
industry  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  men  who  were  busy  in 
collecting  arms  had  had  no  time  to  attend  to  their  little 
holdings.  At  the  commencement  of  1822  the  peasantry 
had  a  smaller  store  of  food  than  usual.  The  store  every 
day  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  The  price  of  potatoes 
rose  steadily  and  ominously  in  the  market,  till  a  stone, 
which  had  usually  been  purchaseable  for  a  penny  or 
three  halfpence,  was  not  procurable  for  less  than  sixpence- 
1  Ann.  Reg.j  1822,  Hist.,  pp.  22,  29,  41-41. 
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halfpenny.  While  the  little  stores  of  each  cottier  peasant 
held  out  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  The  stores  failed ;  the  very  roots  which  had 
been  reserved  for  seed  were  consumed,  and  the  wretched 
population  of  south-western  Ireland  was  suddenly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  famine.  The  men,  leaving  their  miserable 
allotments,  crowded  into  the  villages,  clamouring  for 
work  which  no  one  was  able  to  offer  them.  The  middle 
classes  of  society,  partly  dependent  on  the  purchases  of 
the  cottiers  for  their  own  livelihood,  were  in  almost 
equal  distress  themselves.  One-third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Clare  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  starvation. 
Cork,  Limerick,  Mayo,  Kerry,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  The  parish  of  Finloe  con¬ 
tained  817  persons ;  696  of  these  were  in  absolute  want 
of  food.  In  a  parish  in  Clare  the  population,  after  mass, 
inquired  what  crimes  were  punishable  by  imprisonment, 
for  they  were  willing  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  bread.  At  Tralee  the  poor  were  actually 
dying  of  starvation.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
wretched  persons  fainting  in  the  streets  of  Cork  from 
mere  want  of  food.  Famine  was  attended  by  its  con¬ 
stant  helpmate,  typhus.  Fever  had  unfortunately  been 
prevalent  for  years  in  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  ascribed  it  to  the  window-tax,  which  induced  the 
poor  to  close  every  opening  in  their  houses,  and  to  sub¬ 
sist  without  adequate  means  of  ventilating  their  miserable 
dwellings.  It  was  probably  true  that  want  of  air  aggra¬ 
vated  a  disease  which  penury  and  filth  had  originally 
encouraged.  Positive  famine  rapidly  increased  its  ra¬ 
vages  among  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Ireland.  The  fever  hospitals  were  crowded  with  pa¬ 
tients  ;  the  poor  died  in  their  wretched  hovels  of  disease 
and  want.  Outrage  and  insurrection  disappeared,  and 
the  miserable  peasantry  sank  into  the  peace  which  is  the 
result  of  utter  exhaustion. 
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The  Irish  Government,  and  the  English  nation,  did 
their  duty  nobly  in  the  crisis.  The  fashionable  world 
of  London  contrived  to  obtain  some  pleasure  for  its 
money,  and  gave  a  great  ball  at  the  King’s  Theatre, 
which  produced  3,500/.,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  dis¬ 
tress.  As  much  as  ten  guineas  was  given  for  a  ticket  by 
persons  who  considered  themselves  well  repaid  for  their 
outlay  by  the  unparalleled  splendour  of  the  gay  scene. 
In  other  repects,  however,  the  ball  was  not  a  success. 
The  great  ladies  of  the  world  of  fashion  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves.  The  Duchess  of  Kichmond  would 
not  admit  Lady  Conyngham  as  patroness  ;  and  Lady 
Conyngham  proved  too  strong  for  the  duchess.  These 
altercations  were  not  decent.  Some  people  doubted 
whether  it  were  quite  seemly  to  give  a  ball  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  at  all.  The  fashionable  world  of  London,  it  was 
thought,  might  have  taken  a  better  way  of  displaying 
its  sympathy  with  Irish  distress  than  by  indulging  itself 
with  a  display  of  unusual  luxury  and  magnificence.  For¬ 
tunately,  London  did  something  more  than  dance  for  the 
Irish  famine.  Belief  committees  were  rapidly  formed, 
and  contributions,  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million,  were 
immediately  collected.  This  admirable  charity  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  the  Irish  famine.  To  augment  the  means 
of  relief  Parliament  placed  a  further  quarter  of  a  million 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Government,  to  be  employed 
on  works  of  public  utility.  These  measures  saved  the 
Irish  from  actual  starvation.  With  the  approach  of 
autumn,  and  the  new  potato  crop,  the  worst  features  of 
the  famine  were  subdued  ;  and  the  people,  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  actual  starvation,  lapsed  again  into  their  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  alternate  ferocity  and  good  humour, 
gaiety  and  despair.1 

The  disturbances  in  Ireland  had  a  discouraging  effect 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1822.,  Hist.,  pp.  33-43 ;  Chron.,  p.  98.  Buckingham's 
George  IV,  vol.  i.  p.  337.  8 
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on  the  advocates  of  Poman  Catholic  emancipation  in  chap. 
Parliament.  In  1821  Plunket  had  succeeded  in  carry-  _ V:n,_ 
ing  his  relief  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1822- 
1822  he  doubted  the  expediency  of  introducing  any  mea-  picket's 
sine  whatever  on  the  subject.  The  session  wore  away  ^1trl,'j'’.S(!li 
without  any  step  of  the  kind  being  taken.  Though,  how-  t>y  the 
ever,  no  general  measure  of  relief  was  proposed  in  1822, 
an  attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to  remove  one  of 
the  most  patent  grievances  of  the  Poman  Catholics.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  Canning  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  Canning’s 
so  much  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  as  prevented  Eoman 
Catholic  peers  from  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament.  The 
30th  of  Charles  II.  was  passed  under  exceptional  cir-  peers, 
cumstances  and  under  peculiar  excitement.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  country  were  agitated  with  the  story  of  a 
Popish  plot ;  the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  something 
more  than  sympathy  with  the  Poman  Catholic  religion ; 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  member  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church ;  the  perjured  testimony  of  Oates  was 
on  everyone’s  lips ;  and  the  fears  of  another  period  of 
Poman  Catholic  ascendancy  in  everyone’s  heart.  Under 
these  circumstances  Parliament  proceeded  to  impeach 
Lord  Stafford  and  to  pass  the  Act  of  1678.  Seven  years 
afterwards  Parliament  solemnly  declared  that  ‘  the  late 
Viscoimt  Stafford  was  innocent  of  the  treason  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  that  the  testimony  whereupon  he  was  con¬ 
victed  was  false.’  The  Legislature,  in  consequence,  did 
their  best  to  redress  the  wrong  which  they  had  unwit¬ 
tingly  committed,  and  reversed  the  attainder  on  Lord 
Stafford.  But  they  did  not  proceed  to  repeal  the  Act 
which  the  disclosures  at  Lord  Stafford’s  trial  had  origi¬ 
nally  suggested  ;  and  recusant  Peers  were  consequently 
debarred  from  access  to  the  king’s  person,  and  from  sit¬ 
ting  and  voting  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Redesdale,  who  was  one  of  the  stoutest  opponents 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims,  but  who  was  too  shrewd 
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chap,  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  defending  an  indefen- 
siblc  position,  had  the  merit  in  1791  of  removing  one 
1822.  0f  these  disabilities.  The  Act  of  1678  forbade  access 
to  the  throne  to  Peers  who  could  not  conscientiously 
deny  the  ‘  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  ’  authority  of  any 
foreign  potentate  within  this  realm.  The  Act  of  1791 
enabled  the  Roman  Catholic  Peer,  prepared  to  deny 
the  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  to  go 
into  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  ‘  Was  ever  ab¬ 
surdity  like  this  ?  ’  said  Canning.  ‘  The  Catholic  Peer 
may  dr  me  directly  to  St.  James’s  and  demand  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Eoyal  presence.  The  cabalistic  words, 
“  temporal  and  civil,”  dissolve  the  interdiction  of  the 
Act  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  closet  doors  fly  open  at 
the  sound ;  but,  if  he  turns  Iris  horses’  heads  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Parliament  House,  the  charm  loses  its 
efficacy  :  no  entrance  there  except  through  the  words 
“  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,”  followed  up  with  a  sworn 
opinion  on  certain  controverted  points  of  religious  faith 
and  worship.  But,’  added  Canning,  rising  into  decla¬ 
mation  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  ‘  the  strange  anoma¬ 
lies  in  the  situation  of  Catholic  Peers  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  .  .  .  Imagine  the  ministers  of  foreign  potentates 
collecting  for  their  respective  courts  the  details’  of  the 
coronation.  ‘  Who  is  it  that  overtops  the  Barons  as  they 
march? — the  Catholic  Lord  Clifford.  Who  is  it  that 
does  homage  to  the  throne  on  behalf  of  the  highest  order 
of  the  Peerage?— the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Whom 
has  the  king  selected  to  return  thanks  to  this  assemblage 
of  all  that  is  most  splendid  and  most  worthy  in  the 
realm,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  libation  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  health? — again  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Did  it  occur  to  the  representatives  of  Europe  that  the 
moment  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
highest  in  rank  among  the  Peers,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and 
others,  like  him,  representing  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
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ancestry,  were  to  be  thrown  by,  like  the  lustres  and  chap. 
banners  that  flamed  and  glittered  in  the  scene,  as  useless  -  vm' 
and  trumpery  formalities  P — that,  with  the  pageantry  of  1822- 
the  hour,  their  importance  faded  away  ;  and  that  he 
who  headed  the  procession  of  Peers  to-day  could  not 
sit  among  them  as  their  equal  on  the  morrow?  ’ 

The  motion,  thus  eloquently  recommended,  was  carried 
by  249  votes  to  244. 1  Ten  days  afterwards  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  passed  by  235  votes  to  223.2  On 
the  3rd  of  May  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time — one  of  its 
opponents,  unable  to  arrest  its  progress,  thanking  God 
‘  that  there  were  three  estates  of  this  realm — the  King, 

Lords,  and  Commons.’3  The  staunch  Tory  was  inaccu¬ 
rate  in  his  statement,  but  his  confidence  was  fully  justified. 

The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  end  of  May. 

It  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
4 2. 4  The  division  was  larger  than  that  on  which  Plun- 
ket’s  measure  had  been  rejected,  the  year  before.  The 
majority  was  greater  than  the  majority  of  1821. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  again  refused  to  listen  to  the  The  riot 
claims  of  theEoman  Catholics.  But  the  leading  members  of  P  ®u2b2ha 
the  Irish  Government  were  bent  on  pursuing  what  the  ex¬ 
treme  Protestants  of  Dublin  regarded  as  a  Catholic  policy. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  acquired  little  popularity  during  his 
Lord  Lieutenancy.  He  had  offended  the  tradesmen  of  Dub¬ 
lin  by  his  economies.  He  had  offended  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
by  carrying  out  a  scheme,  originally  prepared  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  for  the  revision  of  the  Irish  magistracy.  ‘  In 
seven  counties  alone  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  had  writs  of  supersedeas  directed  to 
them.’ 5  In  these  seven  counties  alone  two  hundred  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  must  necessarily  have  become  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  policy  of  this  cha- 


1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  211-279. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  475-518. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  673. 


4  171  votes  to  129. — Hansard,  New 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  1262. 

6  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.  p.  53. 
Pearce’s  Wellesley,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 
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racter  disgusted  tlie  very  persons  on  whom  the  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  had  hitherto  placed  their  main  reliance.  The 
lower  orders  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  a  state  of  ferment. 
The  Roman  Catholics  complained  that  Goulburn,  the  new 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Government,  was  an  Orangeman ; 
the  Protestants  pointed  to  the  support  which  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  was  constantly  extending  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Irish  had  always  associated  particular  days  with  riot 
and  disorder ;  and  the  Dublin  Protestants  decided  on  a 
great  demonstration  on  the  4tli  of  November.  It  had 
been  the  custom  on  that  day  to  decorate  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  which  a  previous  generation  had  erected  to 
the  memory  of  William  of  Orange.  The  Orangemen, 
in  1822,  decided  that  the  custom  should  be  observed  with 
more  than  usual  ceremony.  The  events  of  the  time  added  . 
a  new  significance  to  the  demonstration.  In  ordinary 
years  the  decoration  of  the  statue  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  in  1822  it  could  be 
accepted  as  a  protest  against  the  liberal  leanings  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Lord  Wellesley  had  no  fancy  for  a  de¬ 
monstration  which  every  Irish  Roman  Catholic  regarded 
as  an  insult  both  to  himself  and  his  religion  ;  and  he  had 
still  less  fancy  for  a  proceeding  avowedly  intended  as  a 
protest  against  his  own  measures.  He  persuaded  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to  forbid  the  decoration  of  the 
statue.  The  order  served  as  a  match  to  kindle  the  smoul¬ 
dering  embers  of  Orange  discontent  into  a  flame.  Exas¬ 
perated  as  the  Irish  Protestants  had  been  before,  they  had 
never  received  such  treatment  from  any  previous  Viceroy. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  in  their  first  fury,  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  their  own  mayor ;  the  Irish  merchants 
saw  in  the  obscure  occurrence  a  new  reason  for  petition¬ 
ing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  determination  of 
Lord  Wellesley  to  treat  Dublin  as  he  would  have  treated 
Calcutta  had  kindled  the  Irish  capital  into  a  flame. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  before  the  excitement 
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which  these  events  occasioned  had  subsided,  Lord  Wei-  chap. 
lesley  attended  the  theatre.  The  Orangemen  seized  the  .  ^ 11  f~  . 
opportunity  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  his  proceed-  1822. 
ings.  Placards  with  wretched  doggerel  upon  them  were  The  riot  in 
circulated  among  the  audience.1  Lord  Wellesley  was  ^pW- 
liissed  as  he  entered  the  theatre.  The  disturbance  in- 

■  .  .1  p 

creased  as  the  performance  proceeded.’  A  large  quart 
bottle  and  a  piece  of  a  policeman’s  rattle  were  thrown 
into  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  box ;  and  order  was  only  re¬ 
stored  by  the  interference  of  the  police  and  the  arrest  of 
the  rioters.  Kespectable  people  in  Dublin  and  Ireland 
were  shocked  at  this  outrage.  Had  the  prisoners  been 
prosecuted  for  an  aggravated  riot  ‘  not  a  scintilla  of  sym¬ 
pathy  would  have  been  raised  in  their  favour  from  one 
end  of  Ireland  to  the  other.’2  Unfortunately,  however, 

Lord  Wellesley  was  surrounded  with  weak  advisers. 

They  flattered  his  vanity ;  they  exaggerated  his  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  they  persuaded  him  to  regard  the  riot  as  an 
attack  upon  his  life.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  consequence, 
became  ridiculous  among  the  very  persons  who  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  the  first  to  support 
him.  ‘  His  Excellency  has  made  a  fine  bustle  of  a  play¬ 
house  row,’  wrote  Lord  Redesdale.3  Canning  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  quizzing  ‘  the  bottle  plot ;  ’ 4  and  Charles 
Wynn,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  described 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  ‘  the  Devil  of  a  Vice  Roy.’5  The 
prisoners  who  had  taken  part  in  the  not  must  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  Charles  Wynn’s  feelings.  They  had  appa¬ 
rently  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Irish  Government. 

They  were  formally  committed  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  murder  the  Lord  Lieutenant.6  It  was  one 


1  ‘  The  Protestants  want  Talbot, 
As  the  Papists  have  got  all  but,’ 

is  a  fair  sample  of  the  doggerel.  (See 
Pearce’s  Wellesley ,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.) 

2  So  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  im¬ 
pugned  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
— Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  960. 


3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

4  Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  i. 
p.  427. 

5  ‘  Diabolus  Domini  Vice  Regis.’ 
Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p. 
407. 

6  Ann.  Reg.,  1822,  p.  55 ;  and 
Chron.,  p.  237. 
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7111.  °  .  .  .  . 

- — A—-  soners ;  it  was  another  thing  to  secure  their  conviction 
18"3’  by  a  Dublin  jury.  Plunket,  as  Attorney-General,  de¬ 
clined  to  press  the  capital  charge.  He  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  had  abundant  evidence  to  support  it,  but  that  he 
relinquished  it  because  the  laws  were  never  so  powerful 
as  when  administered  in  mercy.  Plunket’s  moderation 
was  not,  however,  rewarded  with  success.  After  two 
days’  deliberation  the  grand  jury  practically  ignored  all 
the  bills  against  the  accused  persons.  They  acquitted  all 
the  five  prisoners  of  a  conspiracy  to  cause  a  riot ;  they 
found,  in  the  case  of  only  two  of  the  prisoners,  that  a  riot 
had  been  committed.  Technically,  however,  two  persons 
cannot  commit  a  riot.  The  effect  of  the  grand  jury’s 
finding,  therefore,  was  to  acquit  all  the  prisoners  of  any 
offence  known  to  the  law.  The  great  ‘  bottle  plot  ’  against 
the  life  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Dublin. 

piunket  The  obscure  riot  in  the  Dublin  theatre  had  already 
therioters  been  honoured  with  too  much  notice.  Plunket,  however, 
declined  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  grand  jury.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Dublin  for  each  of  the  sheriffs  to  return 
the  panel  at  alternate  sessions.  Sheriff  Thorpe,  on  whom 
the  turn  had  fallen  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  near  relation  to  two  of  the  accused  persons. 
He  had  the  imprudence  to  declare  his  intention  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  jury ;  and  Plunket  had,  in  consequence,  some 
excuse  for  declining  to  accept  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
which  had  been  expressly  constituted  to  find  against  him. 
But  Plunket’s  conduct,  however  capable  of  justification 
it  might  be,  was  imprudent.  The  ex  officio  information 
which. he  decided  on  filing  against  the  prisoners  only  gave 
the  accused  one  more  triumph.  The  court,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  new  trial,  was  thronged  to  overflowing.  The 
prisoners  appeared  confident  of  success.  Fifteen  counsel 
were  retained  for  their  defence.  The  jury  was  what  was 
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called  in  Ireland  ‘  a  good  jury.’  There  was  no  Eoman  chap. 
Catholic  upon  it ;  there  was  no  member  of  the  Dublin  — VI1i— 
Corporation  upon  it.  Plunket,  who  was  already  known  1823- 
as  the  greatest  advocate  that  Ireland  had  ever  produced, 
surpassed  all  his  previous  achievements.  His  eloquence 
was  so  great,  his  case  was  so  strong,  that  his  friends  relied 
on  success,  and  the  Orangemen  gave  way  to  despair.  No 
Irishman  need  ever  despair  of  an  Irish  jury.  Old  Lady 
Eossmore,  who  had  survived  to  her  ninetieth  year,  was 
brought  forward  to  say  that  ‘  it  must  have  been  an  older 
woman  than  herself  to  be  frightened  by  the  proceedings 
at  the  theatre.’  A  Dublin  jury  could  not  be  expected  to 
resist  such  testimony  as  this.  At  four  o’clock  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  trial  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict.  At  nine  o’clock  they  requested  their  discharge, 
as  they  were  unable  to  agree.  The  judges  locked  them 
up  to  meditate  during  the  night  on  the  consequences  of 
their  differences.  But  the  long  night’s  reflection  did  not 
induce  them  to  give  in.  At  ten  o’clock  next  morning 
they  were  fatigued  with  then-  night’s  fast,  but  they  were 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  an  agreement.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  Plunket  consented  to  their  discharge, 
as  there  was  no  prospect,  even  at  that  hour,  of  their 
arriving  at  a  verdict.1 

Plunket’s  conduct  Avas  naturally  attacked  in  Parlia-  Abortive 
ment.  His  refusal  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  grand  upon  him 
jury  was  compared  with  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Judge  Jefferies,  and  declared  to  be  without  precedent  in 
this  country,  and  almost  unprecedented  in  Ireland.  The 
attack  was  led  by  BrownloAv,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
who  naturally  reflected  the  opinions  of  a  constituency 
'which  was  distinguished  for  the  extreme  Protestantism  of 
its  views.  But  the  attack,  from  its  a  ery  nature,  was 
never  formidable.  The  greatest  bloAV  which  could  have 

1  Ann.  Rey.,  1823,  Chron.,  pp.  21-28.  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  997 
Buckingham's  George  IV.,  pp.  424-420. 
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been  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
have  been  the  recall  of  Lord  Wellesley  or  the  dismissal 
of  Plunk et.  The  Opposition  could  not  join  in  driving 
from  the  Irish  Government  the  only  two  men  who  were 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  Plunket, 
therefore,  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  Opposition 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  men  who  ob¬ 
jected  the  most  strongly  to  his  policy  were  the  extreme 
Tories,  who  sympathised  with  the  Orangemen,  and  who 
thought  that  too  many  concessions  had  already  been 
made  to  Irish  Papists.  Extreme  Tories,  however,  who 
owed  their  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  favour-  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  could  not  vote  against  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland. 

Under  these  circumstances  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  virtually  muzzled.  The  Opposition  objected  to  ex 
officio  informations,  but  they  would  have  objected  still 
more  to  driving  Plunket  from  office.  The  Tories  objected 
to  Plunket’s  position  in  the  Administration  ;  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  defeat  the  Government.  Plunket, 
therefore,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  attack 
upon  his  conduct.  In  the  course  of  his  defence  he  justi¬ 
fied  himself  by  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  who 
had  returned  the  grand  jury.  Sheriff  Thorpe  became 
almost  instantaneously  a  red  herring  dragged  across  the 
trail  of  the  fox.  The  House,  which  had  been  slowly  track¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  galloped 
off  in  full  cry  after  the  Dublin  Sheriff.  Burdett  at  once 
gave  notice  that  he  should  bring  Sheriff  Thorpe’s  con¬ 
duct  before  the  House.  The  sheriff  was  directed  to 
attend ;  and  clay  after  day  was  occupied  with  a  pro¬ 
tracted  investigation  of  his  conduct.  The  long  inquiry 
was  not  closed  till  the  end  of  May.  It  was  proved 
that  Sheriff  Thorpe  was  a  violent  Orangeman  ;  but  it 
was  also  shown  that  he  had  acted  fairly  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  in  which  his  conduct  had  been  questioned 
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The  House,  after  all  its  labours,  wisely  decided  to  let  the  chap. 
matter  drop,  and  to  devote  itself  to  other  and  more  im-  .  VIIL  . 
portant  business.1  1823. 

The  playhouse  riot  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
never  obtained  notoriety  if  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  a 
little  less  vain  or  a  little  more  prudent.  But  the  riot, 
and  the  proceedings  which  resulted  from  it,  would  never 
have  occurred  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  irritation 
which  Lord  Wellesley’s  system  of  government  had  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  Orangemen.  Lord  Wellesley  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  to  conciliate  the  Homan  Catholics.  He 
had  found  on  his  arrival  that  such  a  policy  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  without  occasioning  deep  offence  to  the  Orange 
party.  Orangeism,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  prevalent 
among  the  ruling  classes  and  in  Dublin  Castle.  Lord 
Manners,  the  Chancellor,  was  opposed  to  Homan  Catholic 
emancipation.  It  was  said  that  Goulburn,  the  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary,  had  actually  taken  the  Orange  oath ; 2  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  advisers  were  undoubtedly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Plunket. 

While  Dublin  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  Plunket’s 
discomfiture  an  Orange  dinner  was  given  by  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  in  Dublin.  It  was  attended  by  Lord  Man-  Lord  Man¬ 
ners,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  and  by  three  of  the  Lord  Beefsteak 
Lieutenant’s  household.  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  health  was  Club‘ 
drunk  in  dead  silence  ;  the  silence  wras  emphasised  by  the 
band  playing  the  tune  ‘  How  Phoebus  Sinketh  in  the 
West.’  Lord  Talbot’s  health  was  then  drunk  with  three 
times  three  ;  Peel’s  with  nine  times  nine. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  naturally  offended  at  this  de¬ 
monstration  ;  and  unfortunately  he  had  not  the  dignity 
to  conceal  his  mortification.  Lord  Manners’  position  was 
so  exalted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  dared  not  notice  the 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  with  the  report  of  the  inquiry, 
pp.  667,  964,  1149,  and  vol.  ix..  a  2  Pearce’s  Wellesley,  vol.  iii.  p. 
large  part  of  which  volume  is  filled  333. 
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Chancellor’s  presence  at  the  dinner ;  but  he  showed  his 
anger  by  dismissing  the  three  members  of  his  household 
who  had  been  present  at  it.  His  resentment  had  little 
dignity  ;  the  news  of  it  filled  the  Cabinet  with  apprehen¬ 
sions.  It  seemed  impossible  that  both  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Lord  Manners  could  remain  in  Dublin ;  yet  the 
recall  of  either  of  them  would  necessarily  modify  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  Administration.  Every  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  would  regard  the  retirement  of  Lord  Manners  as 
a  victory  for  his  Church  ;  every  Orangeman  would  con¬ 
sider  the  resignation  of  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  triumph  of 
the  Dublin  rioters.  With  some  difficulty  the  trumpery 
quarrel  was  patched  up.  Lord  Manners  made  ‘  a  humble 
palinodia’  to  the  Beef  Steaks;  Lord  Wellesley’s  ruffled 
dignity  was  composed  ;  and  the  Irish  Government  was 
suffered  to  retain  its  neutral  aspect.1 

The  Ministry  had  encountered  much  embarrassment  in 
then'  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  do  more  than  pursue  a 
neutral  policy  on  the  subject.  The  advocates  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  were  still  in  a  minority  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
complete  concession  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
could  be  made  a  Government  question.  The  Cabinet, 
said  Brougham  on  one  occasion,  ‘  resembled  the  chequered 
appearance  of  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  alternately 
black  and  white,  down  the  whole  fine  :  the  members  of 
the  Government  were  kept  exactly  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  the  balance  was  merely  trimmed  so  as  to  accommodate 
here  a  vote  in  favour,  there  a  vote  against  the  Catholics.’ 
The  House  laughed ;  and  Canning  in  his  reply  dwelt  on 
the  impossibility  of  forming  any  Cabinet  which  should  be 
unanimous  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  For  the 
moment  the  subject  dropped ;  but  two  days  afterwards 
it  was  revived  with  a  warmth  which,  at  that  time,  was 
1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  Buckingham's  Geo.  IV,  pp.  420,  443. 
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very  unusual  in  Parliament.  Various  petitions  had  been 
pi  esented  for  and  against  the  Homan  Catholic  claims. 
Burdett  had  risen  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
‘  annual  farce,  carried  on,  year  after  year,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  conducive  to  no  good  purpose ;  ’  and, 
after  alluding  to  the  speech  which  Canning  had  delivered 
forty-eight  hours  before,  had  declared  that  he  declined 
to  be  a  party  to  a  deception  upon  the  House  and  the 
country,  and  that  he  therefore  intended  to  retire  from 
the  House  when  the  Catholic  question  came  on.  Canning- 
rose  ‘  to  contradict  flatly  and  in  toto,  in  the  honourable 
baronet’s  presence,  the  words  which  the  honourable  baro¬ 
net  had  imputed  to  him.’ 

The  contradiction  thus  made  infused  still  more  heat 
into  a  debate  which  was  already  warm.  At  last,  Brougham, 
forgetting  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  declared  that 
Canning’s  conduct  in  accepting  office  in  a  divided  Ca¬ 
binet  was  ‘  the  most  incredible  specimen  of  monstrous 
truckling,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office,  that  the 
whole  history  of  political  tergiversation  could  furnish.’ 
Canning,  without  waiting  for  Brougham  to  finish  his 
sentence,  rose  to  say  4  that  that  is  false.’  A  profound 
silence  pervaded  the  House  for  some  seconds,  interrupted 
only  by  the  Speaker  expressing  a  hope  that  Canning 
would  withdraw  the  expression  that  he  had  used.  Can- 
nino-  declared  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  in- 

O 

duce  him  to  retract  it.  An  uneasy  discussion  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Bankes  proposed  that  both 
Canning  and  Brougham  should  be  committed  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  There  seemed,  at  one  mo¬ 
ment,  a  strong  probability  that  the  House  would  be 
compelled  to  commit  both  its  leader  and  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  member  on  the  Opposition  benches.  Sir  Bobert  Wil¬ 
son  had  the  dexterity  to  deliver  it  from  this  dilemma.  He 
suggested  that  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  Brougham 
had  reference  to  Canning’s  official  character ;  and  that 
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Canning’s  interruption  arose  from  the  conviction  that  the 
imputation  was  intended  to  be  personal.  He  thought 
that,  if  Canning  would  only  avow  that  he  had  understood 
the  words  in  a  personal  sense,  and  Brougham  would  de¬ 
clare  that  he  had  used  them  in  reference  to  Canning’s 
official  capacity,  both  of  them  might  be  satisfied  with 
these  explanations.  Canning  and  Brougham  adopted  Sir 
B.  Wilson’s  suggestion ;  and  an  altercation,  which  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  grave  results,  was  allowed  to  drop. 

A  little  boy  of  thirteen,  earning  a  wretched  liveli¬ 
hood  in  a  London  warehouse,  was  at  that  time  gradually 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-men  which  was 
afterwards  to  enliven  the  most  pathetic  and  most  humo¬ 
rous  stories  of  the  century.  A  few  years  after  the  en¬ 
counter  between  Canning  and  Brougham,  Dickens  entered 
the  reporters’  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some 
member  of  it  probably  related  to  him  the  details  of  a 
scene  which  must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on 
all  who  had  witnessed  it.  The  incident  was  exactly 
suited  to  Dickens’s  sense  of  humour.  He  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account.  Anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  encounter  between 
Brougham  and  Canning  with  the  quarrel  at  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Club,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  ‘  Pickwick,’  will 
see  that  Dickens  did  little  more  than  write  a  liberal  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1823.  Peace  had  been  restored  in 
one  case  by  the  dexterous  suggestion  that  the  words  had 
not  been  used  in  a  personal  sense ;  and  passion  was  ap¬ 
peased  in  the  other  by  the  intimation  that  the  words  had 
been  used  ‘  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.’ 

While  the  quarrel  was  still  fresh,  and  Burdett’s  threat 
of  secession  was  still  unforgotten,  Plunket  rose  to  make 
his  motion  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  As  he 
rose  the  Radicals  left  the  House  in  a  body.  Plunket 
had  to  speak  from  a  losing  brief  to  an  inattentive  au- 
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dience.  His  speech  was  short,  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  it  the  House  had  no  patience  for  continuing  the  de¬ 
bate.  Its  adjournment  till  the  following  day  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  large  majority.  A  proposal  to  adjourn  it  to 
the  following  week  was  met  by  a  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House,  which  was  carried  by  313  votes  to 
111.  Outrages  in  Ireland  and  dissensions  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  had  done  them  work.  Nothing  but  the  firmness  of 
the  Peers  had  prevented  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  1821.  The  Roman  Catholics  could  not  com¬ 
mand  the  votes  of  150  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1823.  ‘As  to  our  Catholic  question,’  wrote  Fremantle 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  next  day,  ‘  it  has  none 
to  the  devil.’ 1 

The  Catholic  question  as  a  whole  had  gone  to  the 
devil ;  but  some  of  the  friends  of  emancipation  were 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  they  could  still  deal 
with  it  in  detail.  In  1822  Canning  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  apparently  unobjectionable  concession  that  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Peers  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1823  Lord  Nugent  desired  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  to  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise.  It  was  difficult  to  see  what  possible  reason  could 
be  urged  for  conceding  a  vote  to  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
Ireland  and  for  refusing  a  vote  to  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Roman  Catholic  in  Great  Britain 
was  as  peaceable  as  any  other  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ; 
while  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  for  twenty  years 
been  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  had  the  elective  franchise  conceded  to  him  by 
the  Irish  Act  of  1793  ;  the  English  Roman  Catholic  was 
still  without  a  vote.  The  anomaly  was  so  indefen¬ 
sible  that  Peel  himself,  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  claims,  supported  Lord  Nugent’s  proposal. 
With  Peel’s  assistance  the  bill  easily  progressed  through 
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all  its  stages  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  But  neither  the 
influence  of  Peel  nor  the  rapid  progress  of  the  bill  in 
the  Lower  House  affected  the  decision  of  the  Peers. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  indeed,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
imitated  the  example  of  Peel  and  supported  the  measure. 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
spoke  in  favour  of  it.  Lord  Eldon,  however,  made  a 
strong  speech  against  the  bill.  The  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  ‘  conspicuously  active’ 
against  it.  Lord  Sidmoutli  ‘  slunk  away  without  voting.’ 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  diligent  in  collecting 
proxies ;  its  supporters  were  negligent  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  second  reading  was  in  consequence  lost  by  80 
votes  to  73.1 

Another  session  had  passed,  and  no  concession  had 
been  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  prospect  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was  fading  away  ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  Irish  Government  were  continually  in¬ 
creasing.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  was  still  committing  the  most  indefensible 
outrages.  In  Dublin  and  in  the  North  the  Orangemen 
were  indulging  themselves  in  perpetual  riot.  When¬ 
ever  Orangemen  and  Ribandmen  met  in  any  numbers  a 
regular  battle  ensued.  Firearms  were  constantly  used, 
and  fives  were  frequently  lost  at  these  encounters.  In 
the  meanwhile  night  after  night  daring  outrages  were 
perpetrated  in  Munster  and  Connaught.  Houses  were 
fired,  cattle  were  houghed,  arms  were  seized,  and 
obnoxious  persons  were  shot  by  men  whom  it  was  im¬ 
practicable  to  detect,  and  whom  it  was  therefore  impos¬ 
sible  to  punish.  The  rioters  moved  in  smaller  bodies 
than  in  1821  and  1822  ;  but  their  proceedings  were  as 
daring  and  as  formidable  as  they  had  proved  in  the 
preceding  years.  The  Ministry  were  discouraged  by  the 
continuance  of  disorders  which  they  were  unable  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  pp.  574,  1031,  1127,  1489. 
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suppress.  The  soldiers  and  police  were  wearied  out  in  chap. 
an  attempt  to  track  incendiaries  and  depredators  who  .  VIIL 
vanished,  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  in  the  bogs  and  fastnesses  1823. 
into  which  they  beguiled  their  baffled  pursuers.  Nothing, 
in  Lord  Wellesley’s  judgment,  but  a  renewal  of  the 
Insurrection  Act  could  enable  the  Irish  Government  to 
preserve  tranquillity ;  and  many  members  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  ever  ready  to  attend  to  Lord  Wellesley’s  wishes, 
assented  to  his  view.1  Lord  Wellesley,  however,  did  not 
desire  to  rely  on  preventive  measures  alone.  Personally 
he  was  anxious  to  remove  the  chief  excuse  for  Eoman 
Catholic  disorder  by  conceding  Eoman  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation.  As  this  policy  was  impracticable  he  prevailed  on 
the  Government  to  deal  with  one  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish  complained. 

Every  Irishman  would  at  once  have  stated  that  the  Irish 

*  «  .  .  •  tithes 

tithe  system  constituted  the  chief  of  his  minor  grievances. 

The  summary  collection  of  an  oppressive  tax  for  the 
support  of  an  alien  Church  would,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  produced  resentment ;  but  the  conditions 
under  which  tithes  were  collected  in  Ireland  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritating.  The  miserable  cottier  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  the  justice  of  bestowing  one-tenth 
of  his  little  crop  on  an  absentee  incumbent,  whose  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  he  detested,  while  the  rich  Protestant 
farmer,  who  occupied  some  adjacent  pasture,  was  exempt 
from  tithe.  The  cottier,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 
only  person  who  was  entitled  to  complain  of  the  tithe 
system.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  rector 
himself  was  frequently  unable  to  collect  his  tithes.  His 
property,  if  he  succeeded  in  collecting  them,  was  the  object 
of  attack.  ‘  During  the  latter  part  of  September’  1822, 
wrote  Lord  Wellesley,  ‘  few  nights  passed  without  the 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  yoI.  ix.  pp.  p.  50.*  Buckingham’s  George  IV., 

218-239,  1147-1203.  Ann.  Reg.,  yol.  i.  p.  4G9. 

1823,  Hist.,  pp.  61,  62  ;  and  Chron., 
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destruction  by  fire  of  some  building,  haggard,  or  stacks  of 
tithe  corn.’  ‘  The  incendiary  was,  of  course,  undisco  ver- 
able.’  ‘  Undoubtedly  throughout  the  whole  country  a 
general  disposition  prevails  to  invade  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  to  resort  to 
every  means  of  defeating  all  demands  of  the  Church.’1 
A  single  instance  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  persistence 
of  this  disposition.  In  the  summer  of  1823  the  rector 
of  Castlehaven,  in  Cork,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  his 
tithes.  In  consequence  he  procured  a  distress- warrant, 
and  ordered  his  proctor,  with  the  help  of  five  special 
constables,  to  execute  it.  A  force  of  six  men,  however, 
could  not  have  ventured  to  enforce  the  warrant  in  that 
lawless  district.  Four  mounted  and  seven  dismounted 
constables,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  were 
deputed  to  assist.  The  rector  of  Castlehaven  had,  in 
short,  obtained  the  services  of  an  armed  force  of  eighteen 
men  to  collect  his  tithes.  The  little  army  achieved,  in 
the  first  instance,  some  success.  They  seized  a  few  cattle, 
and  commenced  driving  them  to  the  rector’s  premises. 
But  the  news  of  the  affair  spread  rapidly  among  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  The  country-people  assembled 
in  great  numbers  round  the  unfortunate  party  and  plied 
them  with  volleys  of  stones.  The  police  fired  on  the  people ; 
the  people  stoned  the  police.  The  police  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized  and  to  beat 
a  retreat.  Their  retreat  was  not  effected  without  loss. 
The  proctor  and  one  of  the  constables  were  killed,  and 
others  of  the  party  were  wounded.  It  was  a  poor  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  survivors  that  the  peasantry  had  suffered  equal 
losses.  The  spoils  of  victory  had  remained  with  the  country- 
people.  The  distress- warrant  had  not  been  executed  ;  the 
rector  of  Castlehaven  had  not  obtained  his  tithes.2 

No  Government  could  have  allowed  the  continuance 


1  Ann.  Reg.,  1823,  Ohron.,  pp.  51,*  63,* 
*  Ann.  Reg.,  1823,  Chron.,  p.  85, 
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of  such  a  system  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  1822,  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Administration  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  it.  They  carried  a  bill  allowing  the  proprietors  of 
tithes,  with  the  consent,  in  the  case  of  an  incumbent,  of 
the  patron  of  the  living  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
let  them  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  good 
one ;  but  it  was  usually  supposed  to  go  a  very  little  way 
indeed.  Hume  desired  to  enter  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Church,  and,  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  speech,  attacked  the  absentee  incumbents  living  in 
salaried  idleness  away  from  their  cures.1  A  large  minority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  unprepared  to  adopt  Hume’s 
extreme  views,  were  desirous  of  substituting  some  ‘full 
and  liberal  equivalent  for  the  present  precarious  and 
vexatious  mode  of  supporting  the  Established  Church,’ 
and  the  Ministry  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  do  4  something  more  effectual  ’  than  their  own  bill 
had  contemplated.2  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1823,  Goulburn  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  tithes.  The  bill  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
on  the  application  either  of  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  or 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  tithe-paying  inhabitants,  to 
summon  a  special  vestry  of  duly  qualified  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  composition  for  tithes.  The  incum¬ 
bent  was  to  appoint  a  commissioner  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
to  select  another  commissioner  ;  the  two  commissioners, 
in  the  event  of  disagreement,  were  to  nominate  an  um¬ 
pire  ;  and  the  commissioners  or  the  umpire  were  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  cf  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
incumbent  instead  of  tithes.  The  sum  so  fixed  was  to  be 
apportioned  by  special  assessors  among  the  various  hold¬ 
ings  in  each  parish  which  were  not  tithe-free.  Land 
which  was  tithe-free  was  still  to  continue  free  of  tithe. 
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2  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 
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chap.  But  it  had  been  the  custom  in  Ireland  that  agistment 
■ — t — •  land,  or  land  on  which  cattle  were  taken  to  be  agisted  or 
1823-  pastured,  should  be  exempt  from  tithe.  This  exemption 
was  now  expressly  repealed ; 1  and,  as  Ireland  was  a  pas¬ 
toral  country,  its  repeal  naturally  largely  increased  the 
area  of  tithe-paying  land,  and  diminished  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  extent  the  burden  of  the  tithe  on  each  holding. 

During  its  progress  through  Parliament  Goulburn’s 
bill  was  subjected  to  one  modification  of  importance. 
As  the  bill  originally  stood  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  incumbent  and  the  vestry  could  compel  the  in¬ 
cumbent  to  accept  a  composition  against  his  will.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  some  objection  was  made  to  this 
compulsory  power,  and  the  Ministry  consequently  found 
it  necessary  to  give  way.  An  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  restore  the  compulsory  clause  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  the  attempt  failed ;  and  the  bill,  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  shape,  was,  therefore,  only  a  permissive  measure. 
A  permissive  tithes  composition  bill  constituted,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  reform.  The  advance  was  the  greater 
because  Lord  Liverpool  plainly  hinted  his  readiness  to 
go  further  should  it  prove  necessary  to  do  so.  ‘  It  was 
better,  in  the  first  instance,’  he  said,  ‘  to  leave  the  subject 
open  to  voluntary  operation,  because  the  Legislature  had 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  eventually,  if  it  should  be 
found  expedient,  of  having  recourse  to  a  compulsory 
enactment.’  But  the  tentative  experiment  undoubtedly 
succeeded.  The  extension  of  tithes  to  the  agistment  lands 
relieved  the  poorer  classes  of  their  chief  grievance ;  and 
the  minister  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining,  in  the 
recess,  that  there  was  every  disposition  among  the  tithe- 
owners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permissive  measure 
which  Parliament  had  agreed  to.2 

1  4th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  99,  s.  xxxv.  will  be  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  viii. 

For  a  definition  of  'agistment’  land  pp.  494-501;  and  vol.  ix.  pp.  366- 
see  Kerr’s  Blackstone.,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.  376,  602-609,  802-810,  1434,1452, 

2  The  debates  on  the  Tithes  Bill  1489.  See  also  Ann.  Reg.,  ’  1823^ 
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The  success  of  the  bill  was,  in  fact,  very  marked.  It  chap. 
had  no  sooner  passed  than  the  Irish  Government  for-  .  VIIL 
warded  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  brief  abstract  of  its  provi-  1823. 
sions,  to  every  parish  in  Ireland.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  following  February  1,033  applications — 507  from  the  its  smc- 
dergy,  526  from  lay  impropriators — had  been  made  from  ceas' 
different  parishes  for  special  vestries  to  carry  into  effect 
the  proposed  arrangements.  In  240  cases  a  basis  of 
agreement  had  already  been  found,  the  parties  having 
themselves  arranged  the  terms  of  the  composition.  Almost 
every  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  had  displayed  a  praise¬ 
worthy  readiness  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  clergy  had  been  moderate  in  their  de¬ 
mands  ;  the  vestries  had  been  careful  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  holders  of  grass  lands  alone  had  shown  a 
not  unnatural  reluctance  to  subject  their  lands,  which 
had  hitherto  been  tithe-free,  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Many  proprietors  of  grass  land,  however,  had  taken  a 
more  liberal  view,  and  had  exerted  themselves  to  have 
the  Act  put  in  operation,  from  a  sense  of  the  benefits  it 
would  confer  on  Ireland.1  The  Tithe  Act  had,  then,  on 
the  whole,  been  attended  with  a  gratifying  success  ;  and, 
though  Ireland  was  still  the  scene  of  outrage  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  symptoms  of  improvement  and  of  returning  con¬ 
fidence  were  already  visible.2  The  other  measures  of  the 
Government  also  proved  beneficial.  The  revision  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  improvement  of  the  constabulary  had 
done  much  good,  and  quiet  was  being  gradually  restored 
to  the  distracted  country.3 

There  was,  however,  a  new  feature  in  Irish  politics 
which  was  far  from  reassuring.  Outrages  were  being 
gradually  repressed  by  the  exertions  of  the  authorities. 

Hist.,  pp.  63-65;  and,  for  success  of  x.  p.  851). 

bill,  Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  2  Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  12,  13,  39.  p.  71. 

1  Goulburn’s  speech  in  House  of  3  Ibid,,p.  89;  and  Colchester,  vol. 

Commons  {Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  312. 
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Men  were  no  longer  murdered,  cattle  were  no  longer 
houghed,  women  were  no  longer  carried  off,  stacks  were 
no  longer  burned,  amidst  the  approving  shouts  of  a  sym¬ 
pathising  population ;  but  the  differences  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  were  as  great  as 
ever.  All  Ireland  was  arrayed  in  two  factions.  The 
Protestant  minority  were  enrolled  in  Orange  Associations  ; 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  lately  availed  themselves  of  a 
much  more  formidable  union.  The  Orange  Associations 
had  their  origin  in  the  disorders  which  disgraced  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Bands  of  Protestants,  under  the  name  of  Peep- 
o’-day  Boys,  had  scoured  the  country  and  seized  the  arms 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  possessed  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  Compelled  by  these  outrages  to  organise  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  defence,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  Defenders ;  and  Defenders 
and  Peep-o’-day  Boys  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Armagh,  in  which  the  Defenders  had 
been  decisively  defeated.  The  victors  in  the  battle,  retain¬ 
ing  the  organisation  which  had  given  them  their  superiority, 
formed  themselves  into  societies,  pledged  by  a  secret  oath 
to  celebrate  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  ascendancy.  These  associations  naturally  irri¬ 
tated  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  but  they  attracted  com¬ 
paratively  slight  attention  till  the  latter  end  of  1822. 
Lord  Wellesley’s  appointment  drove  the  Orangemen  to 
extreme  measures,  and  the  riots  which  occurred  in  Dublin 
at  the  close  of  that  year  were  mainly  attributable  to  the 
dislike  which  Irish  Protestants  felt  for  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  Roman  Catholic  sympathies.  Lord  Wellesley’s  at¬ 
tention  was  thus  forcibly  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Orange  societies  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  1823,  he 
urged  the  Government  to  take  steps  for  their  suppression. 

The  Cabinet  was  still  considering  Lord  Wellesley’s 
proposal,  when  their  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to 
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the  subject  by  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  chap. 
James  Abercromby  was  a  younger  son  of  the  distin- 
guished  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  Egypt  in  1801.  His  1823. 
family  had  been  ennobled  after  his  father’s  victory  and 
death  ;  and  James  Abercromby ’s  elder  brother  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Abercromby.  James  Aber¬ 
cromby  owed  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  shared  on  every  subject  the 
liberal  opinions  of  his  patron.  Some  experience  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  life,  and  considerable  diligence  in  attending 
to  his  duties,  made  him  an  authority  in  debate.  The 
extreme  honesty  of  his  character  ensured  for  him  general 
respect.  Abercromby  agreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
Opposition  in  regretting  the  existence  of  the  formidable 
societies  which  were  distracting  Ireland.  He  agreed 
with  them  in  desiring  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  But  he  was  also  anxious  to  regulate  the 
Orange  lodges.  His  motion  was  successful.  Goulburn, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an 
Orangeman,  vigorously  defended  the  action  of  the  lodges, 
but  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  measure  for  the  suppression  of  secret  societies.1 
The  announcement  satisfied  the  House.  Abercromby’s 
motion  was  withdrawn ;  and  an  Act  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  unlawful  oaths  in  Ireland  was  passed 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  Act,  however,  did  not  prove  successful.  The 
Orangemen  proved  too  strong  for  the  law ;  and  the 
Orange  lodges,  instead  of  being  suppressed,  became  more 
active  and  more  numerous  than  ever.2  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  alarmed  at  the  organisation  of  the  Protestants, 
imitated  their  example,  and  4  wherever  an  Orange  so¬ 
ciety  was  introduced  a  Ribbon  society  was  immediately 
formed.’3  Men  in  high  office  accepted  posts  of  honour 

1  4th  Geo.  IY.,  c.  77.  Hansard,  yol.  viii.  p.  443. 

2  Hansard,  New  Series,  yol.  xi.  pp.  446,  662.  3  Ibid.,  p.  446. 
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in  the  Orange  lodges  ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church  enrolled  themselves  among  the  Ribbonmen.  The 
whole  of  Ireland,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear,  was  thus  organised  in  two  camps  ;  and  either  party 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  exasperate  the  other. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  devise  a  more  formidable 
or  a  more  serious  system.  But  Ireland  was  on  the  eve 
of  witnessing  a  much  more  dangerous  organisation. 
In  the  course  of  1823  a  small  body  of  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  met  together  in  Dublin,  ostensibly  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation.  They  were  not  deputed  or  authorised  by  anyone 
to  represent  them  ;  they  were  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
joined  either  by  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  or  by 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  men  among  them,  however,  were  lawyers  of  repu¬ 
tation  ;  and,  as  they  engaged  at  their  periodical  meetings 
in  regular  debates,  which  were  prominently  reported  in 
the  Irish  newspapers,  their  proceedings  gradually  attracted 
attention,  and  their  conduct  was  regarded  with  increasing 

o  O 

favour.  The  attitude  of  the  Orangemen,  and  a  few  heated 
speeches  in  Parliament,  afforded  them  a  pretext,  or,  as  the 
Association  put  it,  imposed  on  them  ‘  a  just  and  imperious 
necessity,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  their  lives,  property,  and 
liberty  were  placed,  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless,  bigoted, 
unrelenting  faction,  having  no  other  religion  among  them¬ 
selves  but  a  professed  hatred  of  all  Catholics.’  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  thus  succeeded  in  becoming  a  rallying  centre 
for  all  true  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  as  such  a  condition 
naturally  occasioned  some  expense,  they  organised  the 
entire  country,  appointing  secretaries  in  every  parish, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  a  Catholic  rent 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  higher  classes 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  gradually  awakening  to  its 
importance,  joined  the  Association.  The  members  of  it 
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regularly  met  in  Dublin,  mimicked  the  forms  of  Parlia-  chap, 
ment,  and  debated  every  subject  of  interest  to  Ireland.  .  VITI'  „ 
As  they  avoided  any  sort  of  election,  the  best  lawyers  1824- 
were  doubtful  whether  the  Association  came  within  an  Act 
which  had  passed  in  1793  to  suppress  the  Association  of 
U nited  Irishmen. 1  A  self-constituted  legislature,  practically 
exercising  the  power  of  taxation,  and  continually  attract¬ 
ing  greater  attention,  sat  regularly  in  Dublin ;  and  the 
Government  was  either  powerless,  or  thought  itself  un¬ 
able,  to  stop  its  proceedings.2 

An  association  of  this  character  was  naturally  de¬ 
pendent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  persons  by  whom  its 
business  was  guided.  The  Catholic  Association  had  the 
advantage  of  a  remarkable  man  for  its  foimder.  Daniel  O’Connell. 
O’Connell  was  born  in  1775.  He  was  educated  partly 
in  France  ;  and  he  returned  from  France  disgusted  with 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  almost  a  Tory  in 
heart.  He  joined  the  Irish  Bar,  and  gradually  acquired 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  and  successful  advocate. 

A  great  speech,  delivered  in  Dublin  in  1800  against  the 
Union,  increased  his  fame.  He  took  part  in  politics,  and 
his  religion  naturally  induced  him  to  desire  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  became  a  leader — 
the  chief  among  the  leaders — of  the  Catholics.  He  was, 
in  various  ways,  admirably  qualified  for  such  a  position. 

He  was  sprung  from  a  good  family;  he  had  inherited 
a  considerable  fortune ;  and  he  was  possessed  of  great 
natural  eloquence.  From  an  Irish  point  of  view  it  was 
probably  no  disadvantage  to  him  that  he  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  shot  an  antagonist  in  a  duel.  The  sincere  regret 

1  The  Convention  Act  of  1793  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  255. 
forbad  all  assemblies  ‘  constituted  See  also  Froude’s  English  in  Ireland, 
and  appointed  to  represent,  or  assum-  and  Sir  H.  Parnell,  in  Hansard,  vol. 
ing,  or  exercising  a  right  or  autho-  xii.  p.  220. 

rity  to  represent,  the  people  of  the  2  See,  for  this  association,  Han- 
realm.’  The  law  officers’  opinion  sard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  p._  941 ; 

(both  English  and  Irish)  on  the  pos-  and  xii.  pp.  168,  214.  Wellington 
sible  application  of  the  Act  to  the  Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  290, 

Catholic  Association  will  he  found  in  330,  362. 
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which  he  himself  felt  at  this  event  was,  in  another  way, 
of  service  to  him.  It  accounted  for  and  justified  the  de¬ 
termination  which  he  was  known  to  have  formed,  never 
to  fight  a  man  again. 

O’Connell  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  suggested  its  formation  ;  he  managed  its 
business ;  he  was  the  chief  orator  at  its  meetings,  the 
chief  adviser  at  its  counsels.  But  the  association  began 
its  operations  in  a  very  humble  fashion.  Its  first  meeting 
was  only  attended  by  some  three  persons ;  and  it  only 
gradually  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  more  prominent 
Roman  Catholics.  Its  progress,  however,  created  undis¬ 
guised  alarm  among  the  Irish  Protestants.  Brownlow, 
the  member  for  Armagh,  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  its  suppression.  Brownlow  was  an  unfortunate 
person  for  such  a  purpose.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Society,  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  principles 
of  that  society  were  just,  praiseworthy,  and  constitu¬ 
tional.  Plunket,  who  replied  to  Brownlow,  censured 
him  severely  for  entering  4  an  unlawful  association,’  the 
object  4  of  which  was  to  overstep  the  pale  of  the  laws, 
and  to  overawe  and  control  the  Government,’  and  implied 
that  he  was  ready  to  enforce  the  law  both  against  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants.1  Brownlow’s  motion  led  to  no 
definite  result.  But  the  Government,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  peace  amidst  the  discordant  elements 
around  it,  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of 
the  special  machinery  for  doing  so  with  which  it  had 
previously  been  entrusted.  Parliament  was  accordingly 
asked  to  renew  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  consented  to  do  so.  The  Opposition  was  only 
able  to  muster  small  minorities  against  the  measure.2 

Though,  however,  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  re- 

1  For  the  debate,  see  Hansard,  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  1337.  The 

New  Series,  vol.  xi.  p.  943.  third  reading  was  afterwards  carried 

2  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  by  52  votes  to  14.  Ibid.,  p.  1467, 
the  14th  of  June,  by  112  votes  to  23. 
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newed,  the  Legislature  displayed  an  unexpected  anxiety 
to  probe  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  was  rendering 
such  a  measure  inevitable.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  the  session  Lord  Darnley,  an  Irish  earl,  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  how  far  the  provisions 
lately  adopted  by  Parliament  had  tended  to  remove  the 
grievances,  to  allay  the  discontent,  or  to  secure  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Ireland ;  and  to  ascertain  what  further 
measures  of  regulation  or  conciliation  may  be  required 
to  remedy  the  evils  that  had  long  existed  in  that  country. 
Lord  Liverpool  objected  to  a  general  inquiry  of  this 
nature,  and  Lord  Darnley’s  motion  was  rejected  by  fifty- 
seven  votes  to  seventeen.1  About  a  month  after  its  re¬ 
jection,  however,  a  similar  proposal  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  young  nobleman  who  was  gra¬ 
dually  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  Whig  party.  Lord 
Althorp  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer. 
His  father  had  begun  life  as  a  Whig,  had  passed  over  to 
the  Tories  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
had  become  Privy  Seal  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Pitt ;  had  resigned  with  his  great  leader  in  1801 ; 
and  had  again  accepted  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  under  the  Talents  Administration. 
His  eldest  son,  Lord  Althorp,  was  born  in  1782,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  where  he  showed  consider¬ 
able  ability.  During  his  first  two  years  at  the  University 
he  gained  great  distinction.  During  the  third  year  of  his 
residence  a  love  of  the  turf  allured  him  from  his  books, 
and  heavy  gambling  saddled  him  with  debt.  He  had  the 
rare  courage,  however,  to  withdraw  himself  from  pursuits 
which  woidd  probably  have  proved  fatal  both  to  his 
father’s  fortune  and  his  own  career  ;  and,  after  a  short 
tour  on  the  Continent,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1804. 
No  young  man  of  ability  and  position  ever  seemed  less 
likely  to  place  his  mark  on  the  history  of  his  age.  A 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  281. 
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chap,  passionate  love  of  sport  kept  him  constantly  from  the 
s  House  ;  an  extreme  shyness  prevented  him  from  speak- 

1824.  jng .  ungainly  manners  made  him  singularly  unattractive 
in  society.  It  appeared  improbable  that  he  would  ever 
achieve  higher  distinction  than  could  be  won  by  a  gene¬ 
rous  patron  of  the  prize  ring  and  an  admirable  master 
of  foxhounds. 

Some  years  after  Lord  Althorp’s  entrance  into  Par¬ 
liament  he  was  almost  insensibly  drawn  by  a  series  of 
peculiar  events  into  the  vortex  of  political  warfare.  In 
1809  Colonel  Wardle  attacked  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
charges  against  the  duke  were  exactly  those  winch  a 
straightforward  country  gentleman,  mixing  little  with 
society,  and  hating  all  dishonesty,  was  likely  to  examine. 
Lord  Althorp  formed  a  strong  opinion  against  the 
duke  ;  and  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were  so  warm 
that  he  was  actually  induced  himself  to  propose  his 
Eoyal  Highness’s  removal  from  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  ice  was  broken  by  Lord  Althorp’s  speech. 
But  his  speech  did  more  than  break  the  ice.  It  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  small  knot  of  extreme  Liberals,  who, 
without  much  respect  for  the  ordinary  leaders  of  their 
party,  advocated  what  were  then  considered  extreme 
measures,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  retrenchment 
and  reform.  His  new  associates  soon  urged  Lord  Al¬ 
thorp  forward.  His  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress 
improved  his  position.  Her  premature  death  increased 
his  desire  for  work.  Identifying  himself  more  and  more 
closely  with  the  Beformers,  Lord  Althorp  was  gradually 
induced  to  take  an  increasingly  active  part  against  the 
measures  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration ;  and  4  honest 
Jack  Althorp,’  as  he  was  called,  gradually  losing  his  shy¬ 
ness  with  practice,  was  always  ready  to  raise  his  voice 
against  any  measure  of  oppression,  or  to  lend  his  advo¬ 
cacy  to  any  liberal  proposal.1 

1  See  Sir  Denis  le  Merchant’s  interesting  Life  of  Lord  Althorp. 
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Ireland  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  Lord  Al- 
thorp  felt  strongly.  During  his  short  tour  abroad  he 
had  noticed  with  indignation  the  evident  traces  of  Roman 
Catholic  oppression.  The  wrongs  of  Protestants  in  Italy 
directed  his  singularly  just  mind  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  He  became,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  an  eager  supporter  of  Roman  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation.  In  1824,  however,  the  most  hopeful  politicians 
w er e  beginning  to  despair  of  effecting  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  terrible  disturbances  of 
1821  and  1822  had  reconciled  the  best  friends  of  the 
Irish  to  the  policy  of  repression  ;  and,  in  1824,  the 
House  of  Lords  had  refused  even  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  had  made  repressive  measures  necessary. 
About  a  month  after  its  refusal  Lord  Althorp  made  a 
motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  similar  inquiry. 
The  Government,  instead  of  refusing  an  inquiry,  put 
up  Goulburn  to  limit  it  to  ‘  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  disturbances  that  have  prevailed  in  those  districts  of 
Ireland  which  are  now  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
Insurrection  Act.’  Many  politicians  thought  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  Althorp’s  motion 
and  Goulburn’s  amendment.  The  Cabinet  seem  to  have 
put  up  Goulburn  in  order  that  they  might  themselves 
retain  the  nomination  of  the  committee  in  their  own 
hands.  If  they  were  influenced  by  this  reason  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  position.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  mainly  composed  of  members  who  desired 
the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Goulburn’s 
amendment  was,  however,  carried  by  only  a  small 
majority:  many  of  the  usual  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
stayed  away ;  and  the  limited  inquiry  was  only  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  larger  investigation  by  184  votes  to  136. 1 
The  appointment  of  Goulburn’s  committee  in  the  House 

1  For  the  debate  and  division  see  654-723.  Buckingham’s  George  1 V., 
Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  pp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  69-75. 
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chap,  of  Commons  induced  Lord  Liverpool  to  propose  a  similar 
vnL  _  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne,  fol- 
1824.  lowing  Lord  Althorp’s  example,  desired  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  committee  suggested  by  Lord  Liverpool  was 
appointed.1 

The  Roman  Catholic  question  had  now  reached  a  new 
phase.  The  prospect  of  emancipation  seemed  as  distant 
as  ever  ;  but  the  Cabinet  had  conceded  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  During  the  same 
month  in  which  this  concession  was  made  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  slight  justice  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  previous  year  Lord 
Nugent  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise.  The  bill  had  passed  the 
Commons,  but  had  been  defeated  in  the  Lords.  Lord 
Lansdowne  decided  on  reviving  it,  and  on  simultaneously 
introducing  two  other  bills  to  allow  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  to  hold  Revenue  offices,  and  to  become  justices 
of  the  peace  ;  and  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal.  Five  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Lords  Liverpool,  Harrowby,  Westmorland,  Bathurst,  and 
Bexley,  supported  Lord  Lansdowne.  But  the  House 
either  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the  Prime  Minister  or 
rejected  his  counsels.  Both  Lord  Lansdowne’s  bills  were 
rejected  by  large  majorities,  the  House  thus  refusing  to 
place  the  English  Roman  Catholic  on  the  footing  on 
which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  had  long  stood.  Any 
immediate  prospect  of  relief  faded  away  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  these  decisive  majorities.2 

'  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  smuggled  through  the  House  of 
P-  ‘  '**''•  Lords.  See  Hansard ,  New  Series, 

2  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xi.  p.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1455,  1470,  and  the  pro- 
842.  The  majorities  were  139  to  test  against  it,  ibid.,  p.  1482.  George 
101,  and  143  to  109.  Colchester,  IV.  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the 
vol.  iii.  p.  327.  A  bill  to  enable  success  of  this  bill.  Eldon,  vol.  ii. 
the  DuJre  of  Norfolk  to  sit  as  Earl  p.  522. 

Marshal  was  subsequently  almost 
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The  determination  of  the  Tories,  however,  to  refuse 
the  smallest  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  irritated 
the  Liberals  to  attack  the  Established  Church.  In  1823, 
and  again  in  1824,  Hume  moved  for  an  inquiry  iuto  the 
existing  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland.  He  was  able 
to  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  were  non-resident ;  that  many  of  them  were  plu- 
ralists  ;  and  that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  perform.  Late 
in  the  session  of  1824  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  succeeded 
in  successfully  disposing  of  a  few  of  Hume’s  charges.  He 
proved  that  some  of  the  pluralists  whom  Hume  attacked 
were  really  different  clergymen  bearing  the  same  name. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Limerick’s  speech  did  not  get  rid  of 
the  main  charge  ;  and,  in  private,  the  strongest  Tories 
admitted  that  ‘  many  of  the  unions  ’  of  Irish  parishes  had 
‘  been  abominable  jobs,’  which  were  hardly  justifiable  on 
the  plea  that  ‘  everything  is  always  job  in  Ireland.’ 1 

The  jobs  did  not  only  consist  in  heaping  pluralities 
on  well-connected  clergymen.  The  Church  rate  in  Ireland 
was  necessarily  mainly  levied  on  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  the 
rate  was  constantly  applied  to  the  most  illegal  and  inde¬ 
fensible  purposes.  Clerks  were  paid  higher  salaries  than 
the  law  entitled  them  to  receive.  Houses  were  built  for 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  parish ;  and  the  Protestants 
were  actually,  in  some  cases,  provided  with  prayer-books 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.2  Disgraceful  practices  of 
this  character  disgusted  the  best  friends  of  the  Church ; 
but  even  the  knowledge  of  such  practices  could  not  le- 
concile  them  to  an  inquiry  into  the  Church  Establish¬ 
ment.  Plume  only  secured  sixty-two  supporters  in  1823 
and  seventy-nine  in  1824  ; 3  loo  members  voted  against 
him  on  the  last  of  these  occasions.  The  majority  was 


1  Lord  Redesdaie,  in  Colchester, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323. 

s  the  facts  see  Hansard,  New 


Series,  vol.  xii.  p.  619. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  418  j  and 
vol.  xi.  p.  588. 
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large  enough  to  reassure  any  timid  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But,  large  as  it  was,  a  minority  of  seventy- 
nine  on  such  a  subject  excited  some  apprehensions. 
Hume,  wrote  a  contemporary  chronicler,  4  found  more 
supporters’  than  his  ‘  motion  ought  to  have  met  with  in 
a  British  House  of  Commons.’ 1 

Both  Tories  and  Liberals  had,  then,  reason  for 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  'the  session  of  1824. 
Before  the  session  had  closed  the  increasing  boldness  of 
the  Catholic  Association  in  Dublin  was  occasioning  dis¬ 
quietude  to  the  Ministry.  The  Association  was  no  longer 
composed  of  a  few  clever  lawyers  in  Dublin.  The  first 
men  in  Ireland  were  openly  joining  it.  Its  rent  was 
regularly  levied  in  every  parish.  Its  addresses  were 
openly  read  in  every  chapel.  The  Association  took 
upon  itself  the  most  important  duties.  When  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  killed  by  a  Protestant  in  a  parish  brawl  it 
appointed  a  counsel  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  It  issued 
an  address  calling  upon  the  Irish  to  abstain  from  all 
illegal  societies,  ‘  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  by  the 
hate  you  bear  the  Orangemen,  by  the  confidence  you  re¬ 
pose  in  the  Catholic  Association.’  Its  organisation  was 
so  complete,  the  language  of  its  leaders  was  so  bold,  that 
well-informed  politicians  contemplated  the  probability  of 
an  immediate  civil  war;  and  Lord  Wellesley  was  vio¬ 
lently  abused  for  his  negligence  to  suppress  an  association 
which  was  apparently  threatening  the  disruption  of  the 
empire.2  In  the- midst  of  this  agitation,  one  Pastorius  or 
Pastorini  took  upon  himself  to  declare  that  the  heretics 
were  to  be  extirpated  in  1825.  Pastorini  founded  his 
prediction  on  some  obscure  passages  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Its  idle  folly  was  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Pri¬ 
mate  ;  but  the  prophecy  was  widely  circulated  and  uni¬ 
versally  believed.  The  Roman  Catholics  looked  forward 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1824,  Hist.,  p.  83. 

3  Buckingham's  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  Hansard ,  vol.  xii.  p.  179. 
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to  their  victory.  The  Protestants  declared  that  they  chap. 
were  apprehensive  of  their  massacre.1  It  seemed  not  .  VIIL 
impossible  that  the  credence  which  Pastorini’s  prophecy  1824. 
obtained  would  produce  the  revolt  which  might  accom¬ 
plish  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

The  Ministry  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the  threaten-  Alarming 
ing  symptoms  which  were  visible  throughout  Ireland.  In  ofDeiand 
the  midst  of  their  alarm  the  language  of  O'Connell  in¬ 
creased  in  boldness.  Bolivar  was  a  favourite  hero  among 
Liberals  in  every  country.  It  was  with  Bolivar’s  assist¬ 
ance  that  the  South  American  colonies  had  acquired 
their  virtual  independence.  Bolivar  was  still  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  struggling  against  Spain  ;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  had  virtually  decided  to  recognise  the 
States  which  owed  their  origin  and  existence  to  his 
efforts.  On  the  16th  of  December,  O’Connell,  speaking 
at  the  Catholic  Association,  had  the  temerity  to  use  words 
to  the  effect,  ‘  If  Parliament  will  not  attend  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  I  hope  that  some  Bolivar  will  arise  to 
vindicate  their  rights.’ 2  The  great  agitator  had  thrown 
down  a  challenge  to  the  Government  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  ignore.3  They  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  some 
opportunity  for  testing  the  legality  of  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  O’Connell’s  language  had  furnished  them 
with  a  pretext  for  the  prosecution  they  desired.  The 
king,  indeed,  doubted  the  possibility  of  a  prosecution  at 
that  particular  juncture.  To  his  infinite  annoyance,  the 
Ministry  had,  at  last,  decided  on  recognising  the  South 
American  colonies ;  and  his  Majesty  thought  it  inconsis¬ 
tent  to  recognise  Bolivar’s  work  in  one  hemisphere  and 
at  the  same  time  prosecute  O’Connell  for  holding  him  up 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  312.  Wei-  _  2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p;_ 354.  Wei- 
lington  Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  lington  Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

3  Some  years  before  O’Connell  had  used  the  words — 

1  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not  ^ 

Who  would  he  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  P  ’ 

— Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  359.  P*  arce’s  Wellesley,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  This  quo¬ 
tation  afforded  an  unfortunate  commentary  on  the  reference  to  Bolivar. 
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as  an  example  in  the  other.1  The  king’s  doubts  were  to 
a  certain  extent  shared  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but 
they  were  overruled  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Cabinet. 
O’Connell’s  prosecution  was  not,  however,  attended  with 
any  satisfactory  results.  Some  doubt  arose  as  to  the 
exact  words  which  the  agitator  had  used.  The  grand 
jury,  which  probably  required  an  excuse  for  doing  so, 
threw  out  the  bilk  O’Connell  had  the  satisfaction  of 
achieving  a  victory  over  the  Government. 

The  Ministry  had  failed ;  but  their  failure  only  in¬ 
creased  the  universal  apprehension  at  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  Roman  Catholic  priests,  hardly  less 
ignorant  and  superstitious  than  their  flocks,  used  the 
most  reprehensible  language  in  their  pulpits,  and  all  Ire¬ 
land  firmly  believed  in  the  approach  of  civil  warfare. 
The  Protestants  declared  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  the  Association  was  suppressed ;  and  the  Ministry  at 
last  decided  to  take  measures  for  its  suppression.  When 
Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1825,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  expressed  ‘the  gratification  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  Ireland  ’  was  ‘  participating  in  the  prosperity  ’ 
which  prevailed  elsewhere  ;  and  that  ‘  the  outrages,  for 
the  suppression  of  which  extraordinary  powers  ’  had  been 
confided  to  him,  had  ceased.  The  speech,  however,  went 
on  to  express  his  Majesty’s  ‘  regret  that  associations  should 
exist  in  Ireland  which  have  adopted  proceedings  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated, 
by  exciting  alarm  and  exasperating  animosities,  to  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the  course  of 
national  improvement.’  His  Majesty  added  that  he  re¬ 
lied  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  ‘  to  consider  without 
delay  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.’ 

This  passage  in  the  speech,  of  course,  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Brougham  especially  was  particularly 
severe  on  the  introduction  of  the  word  ‘  associations  ’  in 
Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377,  384,  394, 
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the  plural.  ‘  That  little  letter  S,’  said  he,  ‘  is  one  of  the  chap. 
slyest  introductions  that  Belial  ever  resorted  to  in  any  of  .  vnL  . 
those  speeches  which  are  calculated  to  1825. 

Make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  :  for  his  thoughts  are  low. 


I  am  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  by  whom  that  S  was  added.  I 
know  the  reflection  which  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  writer  :  “  I  must  put  the  word  in  the  plural.  It  will 
then  be  considered  as  applicable  to  Orange  as  to  Catholic 
Associations,  and  the  adversaries  of  both  will  be  con¬ 
ciliated.”  Let  not  that  little  S,  however,  deceive  a  single 
person.  However  it  may  be  pretended  to  hold  the  ba¬ 
lance  even  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Orange  Asso¬ 
ciations,  depend  upon  it  it  will  only  be  a  nominal  equality. 
The  Catholic  Association  will  be  strongly  put  down  with 
one  hand,  while  the  Orange  Association  will  only  receive 
a  gentle  tap  with  the  other.’  Sir  John  Newport,  an  Irish 
member  of  ability,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  for  Ireland  during  the  Talents  Administration, 
endorsed  Brougham’s  view.  ‘  It  was  quite  clear,  he 
thought,  that  against  the  Catholic  Association  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  directed,  and  against  it  alone.’ 1  These  utter¬ 
ances,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  foreboded  the  kind 
of  attack  which  the  measure  itself  would  receive.  When 
Goulburn  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the 
bill,  Brougham  proposed  a  call  of  the  House,  ‘  in  order 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  cry  of  no  Popery  which  had 
been  raised  was  really  countenanced  by  the  constituents 
of  honourable  members.’ 2 

Goulburn  introduced  the  bill  on  the  10th  of  February. 
The  Government  hoped  to  obtain  leave  for  its  introduction 
after  two  nights’  discussion.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
evening  Brougham  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate; 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  pp.  65,  102.  2  Ibid.,  p.  124 
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and,  as  lie  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  on  divid¬ 
ing,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  14th 
of  February.  Early  on  the  following  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  leave  was,  at  last,  given  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  the 
protracted  discussion  terminated  for  the  time.1  On  the 
Friday  evening,  however,  it  was  again  revived  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  Brougham’s  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
be  heard  by  counsel.  ‘  Sir,’  said  Brougham,  ‘  the  bill 
before  the  House  pronounces  the  condemnation  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  It  puts  that  body  to  death.  But, 
before  it  is  thus  doomed  to  destruction,  it  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  its  own  exculpation  and  defence.’  The 
plausible  argument,  however,  fell  on  unwilling  ears.  The 
House  had  made  up  its  mind  to  pass  Goulburn’s  bill,  and 
had  no  intention  of  adopting  a  motion  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  delay  its  passage  through  Parliament.  Brougham’s 
proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.2 

Both  sides  of  the  House  had  some  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  these  debates.  The  Ministry  had,  so  far,  carried 
their  point.  But  their  progress  had  been  so  slow  that 
their  ultimate  success  seemed  still  distant.  ‘  At  the  rate 
of  four  debates  per  stage,’  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  ‘  it  seems 
rather  doubtful  how  soon,  or  rather  how  late,  this  bill 
may  come  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.’3  The  determined 
character  of  the  opposition  justified  such  an  opinion. 
Yet  the  future  progress  of  the  bill  was  immensely  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  discussions  which  had  already  taken  place. 
The  subject  was  exhausted  ;  the  division  lists  had  shown 
the  Ministry  their  strength,  and  the  Opposition  their 
weakness.  The  second  reading  was  carried  on  the  21st 
of  February,  after  an  unusually  short  debate,  by  a  large 
majority.4  A  proposal  of  Hume’s  to  exact  from  every 
office-holder  in  Ireland  an  oath,  that  ‘  he  does  not  now 

1  The  motion  waa  carried  by  278  3  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  p. 

votes  to  123. — Ibid.,  p.  521.  212. 

2  By  222  votes  to  89. — Hansard,  4  253  votes  to  107. — Hansard,  vol. 

vol.  xii.  p.  591.  xii.  p.  611. 
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belong  and  will  not  hereafter  belong  to  any  association  de-  chap. 
dared  to  be  illegal,’  was  rejected,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
without  a  division  ; 1  and  finally,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1825- 
the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.2  Its  progress 
through  the  House  of  Lords  was  equally  rapid.  A  motion 
that  the  Association  should  be  heard  by  counsel  was  re¬ 
jected  on  the  3rd  of  March.  On  the  same  evening  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time;  and,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.3  Notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  opposition  with  which  it  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  assailed,  the  bill  had  become  law  within  a  month 
of  its  first  introduction. 

A  month  of  valuable  time  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  bill  had  become  law.  It  had  hardly,  howmver, 
become  law  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  utter  fail-  and  fails, 
ure.  The  Act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years  ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  for  which  it  was  in  force 
it  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  Act  made  every  society 
illegal  which  was  constituted  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
either  ‘in  Church  or  State,  renewing  its  meetings  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  or  collecting  or  receiving 
money.’  The  Catholic  Association  did  not  attempt  to 
resist  the  law,  they  simply  evaded  it.  The  old  Associa¬ 
tion  was  allowed  to  expire.  A  new  Association  was 
formed,  ‘  which  professed  not  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  but  to  be  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  education  and  other  charitable  purposes.’  The  new 
Association  convened  once  a  week  a  separate  meeting. 

The  separate  meeting  was  assumed  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  Association,  and  to  terminate  on  the  day  on 
which  it  met.  The  Boman  Catholic  leaders  had,  more¬ 
over,  the  dexterity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  section  of 
the  Act  which  permitted  fourteen  days  meetings.  They 
held  fourteen  days  meetings,  and  had  the  assurance  to  say 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  6^5.  2  Ibid.,  p.  710. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  872,  899,  950.  The  majorities  were  very  large. 
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that  they  were  convened  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament. 
Nor  was  the  collection  of  the  rent  suspended.  Church¬ 
wardens  were  appointed  in  every  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  it ;  and,  in  order  that  its  collection  might 
be  presumed  to  be  made  for  charitable  purposes,  many  of 
the  contributors  paid  it  in  for  the  relief  of  the  forty  shil¬ 
ling  freeholders.  O’Connell  himself  paid  his  quota  ‘  for 
all  purposes  allowable  by  law.’  The  section  of  the  Act 
which  was  directed  against  Orange  processions  proved 
equally  useless.  The  Act  made  it  illegal  for  the  members 
of  an  illegal  society  to  walk  in  procession,  but  it  was  judi¬ 
cially  held  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  unless  it 
was  first  proved  that  the  individuals  'walked  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  as  an  illegal  society.  Under  these  circumstances 
one  part  of  the  Act  proved  as  useless  as  the  other ;  and 
no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  enforce  its  provisions.1 

The  Act,  in  short,  failed ;  but  it  had  one  consequence 
which  its  originators  had  hardly  anticipated.  It  increased 
the  irritation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  increased  the  desire  of  those  politicians 
who  sympathised  with  them  to  remedy  their  grievances. 
For  nearly  four  years  no  serious  effort  had  been  made  to 
carry  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  out¬ 
rages  committed  by  Roman  Catholic  peasants  in  Ireland, 
the  quarrels  of  their  friends  in  England,  had  effectually 
prevented  anything  being  done.  On  the  first  day  of 
March,  1825,  while  the  Association  Bill  was  before  the 
Lords,  Burdett,  against  his  own  judgment,  but  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Brougham,  again 
brought  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  Canning, 
who  was  suffering  from  gout,  supported  the  motion, 
though  he  was  too  ill  to  stay  for  the  division ;  and,  in  a 
full  House,  Burdett  had  a  majority  of  13.2  The  Roman 

1  See  Ann.  Reg..  1825,  Hist.,  p.  ii.  p.  217.  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 
44;  and  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  840.  The  nnm- 
1.  pp.  25,  26,  27,  31,  41,  46.  hers  were  247  to  234. 

3  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol. 
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Catholics  had  not  gained  so  important  a  success  for  four  chap. 
years.  On  the  23rd  of  March  Burdett  brought  in  a  bill  .  VIIL_ 
to  give  effect  to  his  victory.  The  bill  was  at  once  read  1895. 
a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading  was  postponed  till, 
after  the  Easter  holidays.1 

When  the  House  met  after  the  holidays,  on  the  19  th 
of  April,  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  was  consumed 
in  presenting  and  discussing  the  petitions  both  for  and 
against  the  bill.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading,  thus 
delayed,  was  protracted  through  the  evening,  and  was 
afterwards  adjourned  till  the  21st  of  April.  It  was 
opened  on  the  first  evening  by  Brownlow,  the  member 
for  Armagh,  who  had  hitherto  stoutly  resisted  every 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  who  had  the 
courage  to  avow  his  determination  to  support  Burdett’s 
bill.  Brownlow's  avowal  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  House.  The  firmest  opponents  of  the  measure 
began  to  question  the  possibility  of  resistance  when  the 
Protestant  member  for  Armagh  was  prepared  to  yield. 

The  effect  was  increased  when,  later  on  in  the  debate, 
two  other  Irish  members,  both  representing  constituen¬ 
cies  in  Ulster,2  expressed  their  concurrence  in  Brownlow’s 
views,  and  their  determination  to  reconsider  their  pre¬ 
vious  conclusions  and  support  Burdett.  Opinion  was 
evidently  swinging  slowly  round  and  gradually  pointing 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  The 
probability  of  its  settlement  was  indicated  by  the  action 
of  independent  members.  So  long  as  no  real  prospect 
had  existed  of  any  relief  being  afforded,  the  House  had 
been  contented  to  confine  itself  to  the  abstract  question 
of  relief.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  became  plain  that  con¬ 
cession  was  imminent  the  feeling  became  general  that 
concession  should  be  accompanied  by  conditions.  The 
majority  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  emancipation, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  1143.  Downpatrick,  and  Ool.  Forde,  mem- 

3  Mr.  J.  W.  Maxwell,  member  for  ber  for  Downshire. 
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but  they  were  also  in  favour  of  accompanying  a  measure 
of  relief  with  some  restriction  on  the  elective  franchise, 
and  some  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  clergy.  Before  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  notice  was  given  of  an  Elective  Franchise 
Bill  and  of  a  Clergy  Support  Bill.  These  bills,  it  was 
supposed,  would  reconcile  many  waverers  to  Burdett’s 
measure  and  help  the  latter  on  its  way  through  Parlia¬ 
ment.  They  became,  in  consequence,  known  as  its 
‘  wings.’  With  their  aid  the  Belief  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  in  an  unusually  full  House,  by  a  slightly 
larger  majority  than  had  been  expected.1 

The  two  men  who  took  charge  of  the  wings  were  both 
destined  to  make  a  slight  mark  on  the  history  of  their 
age.  Littleton,  the  member  for  Staffordshire,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Elective  Franchise  Bill,  was  a  rich  Stafford¬ 
shire  landlord,  the  owner  of  Teddesley,  ‘  an  ugly  house  in 
an  ugly  situation  ;  ’  a  hospitable  host,  with  good  shooting 
and  a  bad  cook.2  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower,  who 
introduced  the  Clergy  Support  Bill,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Lord  Stafford,  a  young  man  of  considerable  promise  and 
of  unusual  tact.  Littleton  and  Leveson-Gower  both  sub¬ 
sequently  held  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary.  Both  of  them 
were  raised  to  the  Peerage.  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower 
became  well  known  as  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Littleton,  after 
breaking  up  an  Administration  by  his  want  of  tact,  was 
made  Lord  Hatherton.  Leveson-Gower,  in  his  c  wing,’ 
proposed  to  set  aside  250,000/.  a  year  for  the  State  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy.  Littleton,  in  his 
‘  wing,’  proposed  to  disfranchise  the  40s.  freeholders  in 
Ireland  and  to  confine  the  franchise  to  persons  having 
10/.  a  year  in  land.  A  40s.  freeholder  in  Ireland  was  a 
much  less  substantial  person  than  a  40s.  freeholder  in 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  123.  The  ingham’s  George  IV,,  vol.  ii  p  240 
division  was  268  votes  to  241 ;  but  -  Mr.  Greville  is  responsible  for 
there  were  also  22  pairs.  Of.  Buck-  these  views— vol.  i.  p.  11 
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England.  In  Ireland  a  cottier,  holding  a  freehold  for 
life  of  the  nominal  value  of  40.9.  annually,  was  allowed 
a  vote.  The  freeholder,  in  short,  was  little  better  than  a 
leaseholder,  and  40s.  freeholders  were  lavishly  made  by 
Irish  landlords  for  political  purposes.  These  freeholders 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  landlord 
who  created  them.  The  landlord  usually  allowed  them 
to  have  half  a  year’s  rent  in  their  hands.  The  slightest 
indication  of  independence  on  their  part  was  met  by  a 
summons  for  back  rent.  The  landlord  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  the  right  of  cutting  turf.  An  independent  tenant 
was,  at  once,  debarred  from  exercising  it.  Nothing,  then, 
could  be  more  wretched  or  more  dependent  than  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  40s.  freeholder.  The  House  of  Commons, 
impressed  with  this  circumstance,  read  Littleton’s  bill  a 
second  time  by  233  votes  to  185.  It  subsequently  adopted 
Lord  F.  Leveson-Gower’s  proposal  by  205  votes  to  162. 
A  tacit  understanding  was  arrived  at  that  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  wings  should  depend  on  the  treatment  which 
the  Relief  Bill  received  from  the  House  of  Lords.1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Relief  Bill  itself  made  rapid 
progress  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  passed 
through  committee  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  it  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  248  votes  to 
227  on  the  10th  of  May.2  Both  sides  expected  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part, 
doubted  whether  the  Lords  could  again  resist  the  express 
wish  of  the  Commons ;  the  Tories  conjectured  that  they 
were  opposing  the  Roman  Catholics  ‘  for  the  last  time.’  ° 
Peel  himself,  who  had  led  the  opposition  to  Burdett,  and 
who  still  objected  on  principle  to  all  concession,  actually 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  177,  182,  that  they  may  he  taken  as  an  indi- 

247  336.  cation  of  the  speaker's  own  hesi- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  449,  558.  tation  on  the  subject.  This  view 

3  The  ’  famous  words  of  Peel.  seems,  however,  utterly  irreconci- 

Lord  Balling,  who  admits  that  they  leable  with  Peel’s  character  and  his 
will  hear  the  natural  construction  own  account  of  his  conduct.  —Lord 
placed  on  them  in  the  text,  argues  Balling’s  Peel,  p.  37. 
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chap,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  contem- 
plated  an  immediate  retirement  from  the  Government.1 

1825.  p[e  only  withdrew  it  because  he  was  assured  that  his 
own  resignation  would  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  For  a  short  time  the  Ministry  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  up.2  The  danger,  however,  was  far  less 
imminent  than  the  Tories  had  imagined.  Two  days  after 
the  Relief  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
presented  a  petition  against  the  bill  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor.  In  presenting  the  petition  the  duke 
thought  proper  to  make  the  most  remarkable  speech  ever 
delivered  by  any  member  of  the  English  royal  family. 
After  strongly  arguing  against  the  measure  he  concluded 
by  saying  that  ‘  he  felt  the  subject  most  forcibly,  and 
that  it  affected  him  yet  more  deeply,  when  he  remembered 
that  to  its  agitation  must  be  ascribed  that  severe  illness 
which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  his  illustrious  and 
beloved  father.  He  should,  therefore,  conclude  with 
assuring  their  lordships  that  he  had  uttered  his  honest 
and  conscientious  sentiments,  founded  upon  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  earliest  youth ;  to  the 
justice  of  which  he  had  subscribed,  after  serious  consi¬ 
deration,  when  he  attained  more  mature  years  ;  and  that 
these  were  the  principles  to  which  he  would  adhere,  and 
which  he  would  maintain  and  act  up  to,  to  the  latest 
moment  of  his  existence,  whatever  might  be  his  situation 
of  life.  So  help  him  God  !  ’ 3 

This  celebrated  declaration  of  the  duke’s  created  a  pro¬ 
digious  sensation.  Sturdy  Protestants  had  it  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  and  hung  up  in  their  houses  or  placarded 
on  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  Practical  Protestants 
contented  themselves  with  a  more  concise  expression  of 

1  See  Peel’s  own  statement,  Han-  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

sard,  vol.  xx.  p.  731.  3  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  142. 

2  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  103 
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tlieir  sentiments  ;  and  manifested  their  approval  of  his  chap. 
Royal  Highness’s  speech  by  the  emphatic  inscription,  VIIL 

‘  Damn  the  King.  The  Duke  of  York  for  ever.’ 1  1825. 
Calmer  minds  doubted,  however,  the  propriety  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  both  inappropriate  and  indecent.  It 
was  obviously  indecent  in  the  duke  to  assume  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  surviving  his  elder  brother.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  inappropriate  to  announce  his  determination,  in 
the  event  of  his  survival,  to  resist  the  will  of  his  people 
Those  who  desired  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  saw, 
in  the  duke’s  declaration,  fresh  reason  for  haste,  lest  his 
Royal  Highness’s  accession  to  the  throne  should  render 
success  impossible.  Wynn,  though  a  member  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  openly  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons  his 
anxiety  for  dispatch.  Brougham,  with  much  dexterity, 
treated  the  report  of  the  speech  as  a  libel  of  the  reporter. 

‘  James  the  Second  had  never  said  anything  one  millionth 
part  so  scandalous  as  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  Duke 
of  York  in  this  libel.  He  trusted  that  an  example  would  be 
made  of  the  printer  here,  and  the  circulator  in  Ireland,  of 
tliis  atrocious  paper.’2  The  atrocious  paper  had,  how¬ 
ever,  done  its  work.  The  Peers  rallied  to  the  duke’s 
support.  The  second  reading  of  the  Relief  Bill  was  re-  and  is  re¬ 
jected  by  17 8  votes  to  130  or  by  a  majority  of  48.  ‘  God  J^ords. 

be  thanked,’  was  the  pious  reflection  which  the  king 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  next  day.3  Twenty-four 
rejoicing  Protestants  celebrated  the  victory,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  ‘  drank  the  forty-eight,  the  year  1688,  and  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  William  the  Third.’4 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  the  victory  was  so  great  The  gene- 
that  Wellington  desired  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  once,  of  isS'01 
A  dissolution  was,  under  any  circumstances,  inevitable  in 

1  Eldon,  yol.  ii.  p.  542.  Bucking-  s  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  766.  YVel- 
ham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  lington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  172,  878.  4  Eldon,  vol.  n.  p.  554. 
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chap.  1826,  and  the  duke  naturally  wished  to  dissolve  at  a 
' — r— '  moment  when  the  opinion  prevailing  throughout  the 
1826.  country  was  directly  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  Liverpool,  however,  to  whom  he  made  the 
suggestion,  shrank  from  adopting  the  duke’s  advice.  The 
dissolution  was  postponed,  and  the  Parliament  of  1820 
was  eventually  permitted  to  die  of  extreme  old  age  in 
1826.  During  the  session  of  1826,  however,  no  further 
progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question.  The  Roman  Catholics,  disheartened  by  their 
recent  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  abstained  from 
urging  their  friends  to  bring  forward  their  case  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  Parliament ;  and  both  parties  awaited  the  result  of 
a  general  election  before  making  any  further  movement. 
The  general  election  of  1826,  in  some  respects,  justified 
the  anticipations  which  Wellington  had  formed.  In  Eng¬ 
land  intolerant  Protestants  raised  a  cry  of  ‘  No  Popery,’ 
and  so  popular  a  candidate  as  Lord  John  Russell  suffered 
a  defeat  in  consequence.  But  in  Ireland  the  election 
produced  a  very  different  result.  O’Connell  decided  on 
affording  the  British  Government  a  new  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  county  voter  in 
Ireland  had  hitherto  been  miserably  dependent  on  his 
landlord.  Created  for  political  purposes,  he  had  marched 
to  the  poll  in  his  landlord’s  train,  and  voted  with  unde¬ 
viating  fidelity  as  his  landlord  bade  him.  O’Connell  de¬ 
termined  to  prove  that  a  greater  influence  than  that  of 
the  landlord  had  arisen  in  Ireland,  and  he  selected  for  the 
purpose  a  county  in  which  the  landlords’  influence  had 
always  been  unquestioned.  Waterford  could  almost  be 
described  as  the  property  of  the  Beresfords,  and  Lord 
George  Beresford,  who  had  represented  the  county  for 
some  years,  was  in  all  respects  an  unexceptionable  candi¬ 
date.  O’Connell  took  exception  to  him,  and,  at  O'Con¬ 
nell’s  bidding,  the  40s.  freeholders  rose  in  tumultuous 
revolt  against  their  landlords.  Lord  Waterford’s  own 
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tenantry  marched  forth  against  him  ;  and  Lord  George  ciiap. 
Beresford,  hopeless  of  success,  had  to  retire  from  the  .  VI11, 
contest.1  1826. 

The  events  of  the  Waterford  election  naturally  excited 
considerable  consternation  in  England.  The  Duke  of  York’s  last  effort 
famous  speech  of  the  preceding  year  had  made  him  Proteu- 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  But  the  Duke  ants‘ 
of  York’s  declaration  had  lost  half  its  force  from  the 
duke’s  declining  health.  Seriously,  if  not  dangerously, 
ill,  the  duke’s  accession  to  the  throne  was  becoming  more 
and  more  improbable.  From  his  sick  bed  at  Wey bridge, 
however,  he  made  one  last  effort  for  the  Protestants,  and 
urged  Lord  Liverpool  to  take  a  decisive  course  and  bring 
the  question  at  once  to  an  issue.  The  duke’s  advice  evi¬ 
dently  pointed  to  the  formation  of  an  exclusively  Protes¬ 
tant  Administration ;  but  it  was  easy  to  show  the  king 
that  such  advice  was  at  once  impracticable,  and  also 
opposed  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Ministry  had  been 
constituted.2  While  the  duke  was  making  one  last  effort 
against  the  Catholics,  O’Connell  was  publicly  declaring  in 
Dublin  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  not  an  interest  in  his  Eoyal  Highness  ceasing 
to  live.  ‘  If  the  Royal  Duke  shall  not  become  converted 
from  his  political  errors  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  shall  abide  the  result  with  the  most 
Christian  resignation.’3  O’Connell’s  indecent  language 
did  perhaps  more  harm  to  his  cause  than  the  indiscreet 
advocacy  of  the  dying  duke.  English  Protestants  found 
one  more  reason  for  refusing  to  listen  to  an  agitator  who 
could  stoop  to  attack  an  enemy  on  his  deathbed. 

Roman  Catholic  emancipation  had  thus,  for  many 
years,  been  occupying  the  thoughts  of  politicians.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration  it  had 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1826,  Hist.,  p.  172.  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

2  For  this  intrigue  see  Liverpool,  3  Annual  Reg.,  1826,  Hist.,  p 

vol.  iii.  p.  432  ;  and  Wellington  126. 
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divided  tlie  Cabinet,  it  bad  distracted  tbe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  it  had  agitated  the  country.  Parham entary 
Reform  had  been  advocated  by  many  of  the  statesmen 
who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  enlightened  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  Parliamentary 
Reform  had  hitherto  made  a  slower  progress  than  the 
emancipation  question.  All  the  rising  young  men  were 
in  favour  of  removing  religious  disabilities  ;  but  the  rising 
generation  was  by  no  means  equally  desirous  of  a  reform 
of  Parliament.  Canning  was  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
of  religious  equality  ;  but  Canning  was  the  uncompromi¬ 
sing  opponent  of  every  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
Rotten  boroughs,  close  corporations,  corrupt  constituen¬ 
cies  were  defended  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
Parham  ent ;  and  Parliamentary  reform  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  in  the  category  of  practical  politics.  Yet  the 
abuses  which  disgraced  the  representative  system  had 
been  recognised  for  fifty  years;  and  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  endeavoured 
to  remove  them.  No  result,  however,  ensued  from 
their  labours,  and  the  House  of  Commons  remained  un¬ 
reformed. 

The  abuses  of  the  representative  system  have  already 
been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  county  member  represented  the 
landed  interest  alone.  The  largest  tenant-farmers,  the 
largest  manufacturers,  and  the  largest  householders  had 
no  vote.  In  Scotland  the  county  member  did  not  even 
represent  the  landed  interest.  He  was  elected  by  the 
few  thousand  persons  who  happened  to  enjoy  the  feudal 
superiorities  of  the  land.  The  English  and  Irish  borough 
member  usually  represented  some  wealthy  individual;  the 
Scotch  borough  member  commonly  represented  a  close 
corporation.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  owed  their  seats  to 
the  direct  interference  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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fortunate  individuals.  Seats  were  bought  and  sold  like 
tickets  for  the  Opera,  and  bribery  was  almost  openly  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  few  constituencies  where  the  people  had  any 
share  in  the  elections.  Corruption  extended  from  the 
constituencies  to  the  House,  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  sold  their  votes  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day  almost 
as  openly  as  they  purchased  the  support  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents. 

These  abuses  attracted  attention,  and  produced  an 
attack  upon  the  representative  system,  which  was  held 
responsible  for  them.  Lord  Chatham,  in  1766,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  borough  representation  was  ‘  the  rotten 
part  of  our  Constitution.’  ‘  It  cannot  continue  a  century  ; 
if  it  does  not  drop  it  must  be  amputated.’  He  sug¬ 
gested,  in  1770,  that  a  third  member  should  be  added  to 
every  county,  ‘  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  corrupt 
and  venal  boroughs.’ 1  Nothing  came  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham’s  proposal.  The  Whigs  declined  to  support  a 
project  which  was  encouraged  by  popular  agitation,  and 
Eeform  was  left  for  other  statesmen  to  deal  with.  A  man 
was  soon  found  with  courage  to  attempt  the  task.  Wilkes’s 
political  career  is  memorable  for  the  long  struggle  which 
he  maintained  with  the  Crown  and  with  Parliament ;  and 
Wilkes,  suffering  from  the  persecution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  naturally  led  to  investigate  the  subject  ot 
Eeform.  In  1776  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
disfranchising  the  rotten  boroughs,  for  enfranchising  rich 
populous  trading  towns,  and  for  giving  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  and  other  large  counties.2 
WTilkes  failed,  as  Lord  Chatham  had  failed  before  him. 
A  radical  Eeform  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Eick- 
mond  in  1780,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and  the  reform  of 
Parliament  seemed  almost  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  session  of  1780,  however,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Eiehmond’s  motion  was  defeated,  was  memorable  for  the 

2  Ibid.,  p.  328. 
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chap,  correction  of  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary  system.  It  was  in  this  session  that  Dunning  carried 
his  memorable  motion  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  in  this  session  that  Burke  proposed  his  scheme  of 
economical  reform.  It  was  in  this  session  that  a  bill 
excluding  contractors  from  Parliament  was  first  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  this  session  that 
the  first  determined  effort  was  made  to  disqualify  Eevenue 
officers  from  voting.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  Administration  came  into  power,  and  two  of  the 
proposals  which  had  been  rejected  in  1780  were  adopted. 
Contractors  were  excluded  from  the  House,  and  revenue 
officers  were  disqualified  from  voting.1  In  the  same  year 
the  second  William  Pitt  resumed  the  subject  of  Reform 
at  the  point  at  which  his  father  had  left  it.  On  the  7 th  of 
May,  17  82,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  161  votes  to  141. 2  Pifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  a  still  more 
decisive  majority  apparently  determined  the  fate  of  the 
great  Reform  Bill.  The  Peers  decided  by  151  votes  to 
116  that  the  question  of  enfranchisement  should  precede 
that  of  disfranchisement,  and  Lord  Grey’s  Administration 
resigned.  But  the  popular  excitement,  which  the  decision 
of  the  Peers  created  in  1832,  compelled  the  Ministry  to 
resume  the  reins  of  office,  and  carried  the  bill  through 
all  its  remaining  stages.  No  similar  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  Reform  in  1782  ;  but,  ex¬ 
actly  one  year  afterwards,  Pitt  renewed  his  efforts.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1783,  he  proposed  three  resolutions, 
affirming  the  necessity  of  preventing  bribery  and  expense 
at  elections ;  declaring  the  expediency  of  disfranchising 
any  boroughs  which  from  time  to  time  might  be  proved 
to  be  corrupt ;  and  proposing  that  an  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  number  of  county  and  metropolitan  mem- 
1  Ann,  Reg.,  1782,  Hist.,  p.  180.  2  Ibid,,  1782,  Hist.,  p.  181. 
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bers.  The  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  by  293 
■votes  to  149.  The  growing  strength  of  the  non-Eeformers 
excited  no  surprise.  In  1782  Pitt  had  spoken  with  the 
authority  which  attached  to  him  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  l/8o  he  was  only  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Opposition.  When  he  next  brought  forward  the 
question  of  Eeform  he  spoke  with  the  authority  of  Prime 
Minister.  The  Eeform  Pill  which  he  then  proposed  con¬ 
templated  the  disfranchisement  of  thirty-six  boroughs, 
and  the  transfer  of  their  members  to  the  counties  and  the 
unrepresented  towns.  The  novel  feature  of  the  measure, 
however,  was  the  provision  of  a  fund  of  1,000,000/.  to 
be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  borough-owners.  Pitt 
proposed  that  the  1,000,000/.  should  be  at  once  set  aside 
at  compound  interest,  and  allowed  to  accumulate  till  it 
became  an  irresistible  bait  to  the  borough  owners.  His 
proposal,  however,  was  not  successful.  Fox  condemned 
the  offer  of  a  bribe ;  Pitt’s  usual  supporters  looked  coldly 
on  the  measure  ;  the  public  out  of  doors  displayed  only  a 
languid  interest  in  it ;  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  248 
votes  to  174.  Disappointed  at  his  defeat,  Pitt  never  again 
brought  forward  the  question  of  Eeform.1 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Pitt’s  Ministry,  wTere  not  favourable  to  the  Ee- 
formers.  The  king  had  become  popular ;  his  excessive 
influence  had  been  checked ;  the  Press  had  acquired  its 
freedom  ;  the  people  were  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ; 
the  industrious  classes  were  largely  benefited  by  an  auspi¬ 
cious  peace  ;  and  the  wise  financial  measures  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  promoted  and  augmented  the  general  prosperity.  An 
almost  universal  satisfaction  checked  any  desire  for  change. 
With  one  solitary  exception  the  cause  of  Eeform  lay  dor¬ 
mant  and  forgotten  for  seven  years.  But  the  calm  which  lay 
on  the  bosom  of  Europe  was  only  temporary.  The  quiet 
was  unduly  ruffled  by  the  Eevolution  in  France ;  and  the 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1783,  Hist.,  p.  176;  and  1784-5,  pp.  180*,  190*. 
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chap,  wild  projects  of  tlie  Republicans  spread  with  unexpected 
-  rapidity  over  Europe.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  again 
demanded  in  Britain ;  and  the  demand  was  made  with  a 
fiercer  voice  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  previously 
advocated.  The  Friends  of  the  People  drew  up  an  admi 
rable  and  unanswerable  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Grey.  A  young  man,  Charles  Grey — whose  name  was  to  be 
heard  of  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  question — was 
selected  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament ;  and  the 
great  orator  of  the  Whig  party — notwithstanding  his  policy 
in  1785 — was  prepared  to  support  the  motion.  But  the 
hurricane  which  was  raging  in  France  interfered  with 
quiet  consideration  or  calm  debate.  Pitt  himself,  con¬ 
templating  repressive  legislation,  modified  the  generous 
opinions  which  he  had  inherited  from  Lord  Chatham,  and 
ranged  himself  with  the  non-Reformers.  The  violence  ot 
Paine  and  Godwin  and  other  writers  was  used  with  crush¬ 
ing  effect  as  an  argument  against  all  change ;  and  Grey’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  232  votes  to  41. 1  Four  years 
afterwards  Grey  again  attempted  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  Reformers.  But  the  country  was  at  war ;  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Tory  party  were  excited  against  everything 
that  was  revolutionary  ;  ‘  the  panic  dread  of  change 5 
prevailed  which  influenced  Parliament  for  thirty  years. 
Grey’s  proposal  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  ;  and  the  question  of  Reform  was  not  raised  again 
in  a  serious  shape  for  another  twenty  years. 

Modern  While,  however,  statesmen  were  fondly  imagining  that 

mMeaTed  they  were  stereotyping  the  old  abuses  which  they  per- 
the  de-  sisted  in  regarding  as  indispensable,  the  stern  logic  of 

mend  for  D  .  ° .  .  1  & 

reform,  facts  was  fighting  irresistibly  against  them.  Great  as 
were  the  anomalies  which  Chatham  had  detected  in  the 
representative  system,  the  inequalities  were  becoming  an¬ 
nually  greater.  The  old  rotten  boroughs  still  continued 
to  crumble  to  decay.  No  one  ever  contemplated  build- 
1  Ann.  Rn/.,  1793,  pp.  151-165. 
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ihg  a  cottage  in  Old  Sarum  or  Gatton  ;  no  one  thought 
of  repairing  the  venerable  ruin  on  the  coast  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  or  of  reclaiming  a  single  acre  of  submerged  Dunwich. 
But  a  new  England,  breathing  a  new  life,  and  hopelessly 
opposed  to  old  traditions,  was  rising  in  other  places.  Har¬ 
greaves  and  Arkwright,  Crompton  and  Cartwright,  Watt 
and  Boulton,  Telford  and  Brindley  had  unconsciously  been 
doing  the  work  of  the  Reformers.  Manchester  had  grown 
from  a  tiny  village  to  a  mighty  town  ;  Birmingham  was 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
Leeds  and  Sheffield  had  each  fifty  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  Leith,  Paisley,  and  Stockport  had  twenty  thousand 
each.  London,  ever  extending  its  limits,  had  spread  far 
beyond  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  Marylebone,  Fins¬ 
bury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich  were 
thriving  suburbs  teeming  with  humanity.  None  of  these 
places  had  any  representation.  The  busy  town  of  Devon- 
port  had  no  member,  but  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Plympton  and  Saltash  had  two  members  each.  The 
fashionable  watering-place,  Brighton,  had  no  member ; 
but  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Seaford  had  two  mem¬ 
bers.  The  short-sighted  statesmen  of  the  day  thought 
that  these  anomalies  were  productive  of  the  happiest  con¬ 
sequences.  Nothing  in  their  view  was  so  convenient  as 
a  nomination  borough ;  nothing  was  so  inconvenient  as  a 
contested  election  in  a  large  constituency.  4  The  grant 
of  representation  to  the  large  boroughs,’  wrote  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1821,  4  would  be  the  greatest 
evil  conferred  on  those  towns  :  it  would  subject  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  perpetual  factious  canvass,  which  would  divert 
more  or  less  the  people  from  their  industrious  habits  and 
keep  alive  a  permanent  spirit  of  turbulence  and  disaffec¬ 
tion  among  them.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  see  more  such 
boroughs  as  Westminster,  Southwark,  Nottingham,  &c. 
I  believe  them  to  be  more  corrupt  than  any  other  places 
when  seriously  contested  ;  and  I  believe  the  description 
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of  persons  who  find  their  way  into  Parliament  through 
those  places  are  generally  those  whom,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  character  and  station,  are  the  least  likely 
to  be  steadily  attached  to  the  good  order  of  society.’ 1  It 
is  well  to  test  uncompromising  declarations  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  facts  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
written.  At  the  general  election  of  1820  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  an  illustrious  officer,  had  been  elected  for  South¬ 
wark  ;  Denman,  the  most  exemplary  of  lawyers,  had  been 
elected  for  Nottingham  ;  while,  three  years  previously, 
the  virtuous  Romilly  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  at  Westminster.  The  absence  of  Eomilly’s  well- 
known  figure,  the  presence  of  Denman,  ought  to  have 
induced  Lord  Liverpool  to  have  reconsidered  his  hasty 
and  inaccurate  conclusion.  His  unjust  remark  recalls  the 
reproof  which  Macaulay  applied  to  one  of  his  successors  : 
‘  The  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  declared  that  he  would 
consent  to  no  reform  ;  that  he  thought  our  representative 
system,  just  as  it  stood,  the  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom ; 
that,  if  he  had  to  make  it  anew,  he  would  make  it  just 
as  it  was,  with  all  its  represented  ruins,  and  all  its  unre¬ 
presented  cities.’ 2 

Lord  Liverpool  might  declaim  against  the  corruption 
of  the  large  boroughs  ;  but  it  would  have  required  a 
greater  man  than  Liverpool  to  have  checked  the  growing 
passion  for  Reform.  The  anomalies,  of  which  the  Re¬ 
formers  complained,  were  so  great  that  their  redress  was 
ultimately  certain ;  and  it  so  happened  that  an  emphasis 
had  been  given  to  their  arguments  by  another  innovation. 
The  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
first  of  the  decennial  censuses  which,  since  1801,  have 


1  Yonge’s  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
137,  138. 

2  Speech  of  July  5,  1831.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  works,  vol.  viii.  p.  33.  The 
magnificent  passage,  which  is  not 
reported  in  Hansard,  is  an  almost 


solitary  instance  of  the  use  by  Ma¬ 
caulay  of  an  inappropriate  word. 
The  cities  were  mostly  represented ; 
the  large  towns  were  mostly  un¬ 
represented. 
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been  regularly  taken.  Each  census  emphasised  with  fresh 
and  ever-increasing  force  the  striking  disparity  between 
the  populations  of  the  unrepresented  towns  and  the  re¬ 
presented  villages.  Each  census  enabled  the  Eeformers 
to  appeal  to  figures,  published  on  unimpeachable  autho¬ 
rity,  in  support  of  their  arguments.  Figures  alone,  in¬ 
deed,  would  not  have  ensured  their  success.  But  the 
events  which  followed  the  war  created  an  appetite  for 
change.  Never  had  England  passed  through  a  severer 
crisis  than  that  of  1816.  Industry  was  paralysed,  labour 
was  without  employment.  In  many  cases  the  landlord 
had  no  rent,  the  manufacturer  no  profit,  the  capitalist  no 
interest,  the  labourer  no  wages.  ‘  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  ’  the  Tories,  and  a  wet  and  inclement  season 
increased  the  universal  gloom.  Discontent  was  every¬ 
where  visible,  and  discontent  gave  an  opportunity  to  poli¬ 
tical  agitators  which  they  were  not  likely  to  lose.  The 
great  meetings  in  the  Spa  Fields  were  held,  and  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  affected  to  believe  in  a  project  of  universal  insur¬ 
rection.  It  was  inevitable  as  well  as  desirable  that  the 
demand  for  Reform  which  was  being  raised  out  of  doors 
should  find  some  sympathy  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  Parliament,  in 
1817,  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  real  popular  demand 
for  Reform.  Night  after  night,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  petitions  for  Reform  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Sefton  was  charged  with  one 
from  Liverpool  signed  by  14,000  persons;  Lord  Cochrane 
brought  up  petitions  from  Bristol  and  Manchester  with 
15,000  and  30,000  signatures  respectively.  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  on  one  evening  submitted  527  petitions.  Most  of 
these  petitions  demanded  a  radical  alteration  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  of  them  were 
couched  in  very  intemperate  and  improper  language. 
Many  of  them  were  in  print,  and,  therefore,  irregular. 
Hours  of  valuable  time  were  occupied  in  deciding  the 
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chap,  admissibility  of  some  of  them.  The  great  Manchester 
.  ;nL  .  petition  was  rejected.  It  was  found  that  468  out  of 
1817.  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  527  petitions  were  in  print,  and  they 
were  therefore  rejected.  These  rejections  weeded  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House,1  but 
they  did  not  efface  the  impression  which  their  presenta¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  make.  The  petitions  pointed,  quite 
as  plainly  as  the  demonstrations  in  the  Spa  Fields  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  profound  discontent  which  universally 
prevailed.  A  period  of  unprecedented  distress  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  had  suddenly  given  new  emphasis  to  the  demands 
of  the  Reformers. 

r,  ,  The  same  reasons,  however,  which  had  resuscitated 

Continued  7  / 

opposition  the  demand  for  Reform  determined  the  majority  of  the 
in  Pariia-  House  of  Commons  to  resist  the  applications  of  the 
ment  Reformers.  Politicians  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  Pitt  were  not  likely  to  be  intimidated  into  sub¬ 
mission  by  Hunt  and  Watson.  The  chief  champions  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moreover,  were 
hardly  more  popular  than  the  mob  orators  out  of  doors. 
Ho  one  doubted  the  gallantry  of  Lord  Cochrane  or  the 
ability  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  but  Cochrane  and  Burclett 
were  the  very  last  persons  who  were  likely  to  influence 
an  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  Cochrane  avowed 
that  he  had  had  no  scruples  in  practising  the  corrupt  de¬ 
vices  which  he  so  loudly  reprobated.  He  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  most 
reprehensible  description.  His  political  friends,  indeed, 
believed  in  his  innocence  of  the  charges  for  which  he  had 
been  condemned  ;  but  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  had 
not  yet  formed  the  favourable  view  of  his  conduct  which 
the  leniency  of  a  later  generation  has  adopted.  Burdett’s 
political  career  wTas  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  sensational 
contest  with  the  Speaker  in  1810.  But  his  language  had 
not  become  more  temperate  with  his  riper  years.  He 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  234,  238,  860,  1002. 
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liad  the  folly  in  1817  to  denounce  the  assembly  he  was 
addressing  as  a  House  ‘  falsely  denominating  itself  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament.  1  A  proposal  introduced  by 
Burdett  and  supported  by  Cochrane  was  not  likely,  there- 
foie,  to  conciliate  the  House  of  Commons.  A  motion  which 
Burdett  made  in  1817  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  representation  was  rejected 
by  265  votes  to  77. 2  Its  rejection  was  inevitable.  The 
debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  declaration,  which 
it  elicited  from  one  of  the  most  rising  members  of  the 
Whig  party,  that  he  ‘  would  as  soon  part  with  Yorkshire 
as  with  Old  Sarum.’ 3  When  such  sentiments  were  openly 
expressed  by  liberal  men  the  task  of  the  Reformers 
seemed  hopeless.  Burdett,  however,  was  discouraged 
neither  by  the  language  of  his  friends  nor  by  the  summary 
rejection  of  his  motion.  Late  in  the  session  of  1818  he 
again  brought  forward  the  subject,  and  moved  a  series  of 
twenty-six  resolutions.  The  resolutions  wTere  perhaps  the 
longest  which  were  ever  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  they  proposed  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage, 
electoral  districts,  and  vote  by  ballot.  They  met  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  receptions  which  was  ever 
given  to  any  proposal  in  Parliament.  Not  a  single 
member  voted  with  Burdett,  and  106  members  voted 
against  him.  The  injudicious  proceedings  of  an  in¬ 
temperate  politician  had  covered  a  great  question  with 
ridicule.4 

In  the  summer  of  1818  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  general  election  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  aided,  to 
some  extent,  the  views  of  the  Reformers.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Ministry  was,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful  in  the 
constituencies ;  but  it  still  commanded  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  keenness 
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1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  317. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  812. 

a  See  J.  W.  Ward’s  speech,  ibid., 


p.  767. 

4  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1185. 
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chap,  of  the  contest  between  the  great  rival  parties  had  not, 

v_J  ILL_  however,  been  favourable  to  purity  of  election,  and  the 

1818.  small  boroughs  in  the  west  of  England  had  notoriously 

been  disgraced  by  the  most  open  bribery.  Gross  bribery 

was  found  to  have  been  committed  at  Penryn  ;  the  corrup- 

Corruption  tion  at  Barnstaple  was  so  general  that  the  Grenville  com- 
in  1818  ° 

mittee  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  ‘  to  submit  the  same 

to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  House ;  ’  the  patron 
at  Ilchester  had  taken  the  extreme  course  of  ejecting  163 
poor  persons  who  had  offended  him  by  their  conduct  at 
the  election  ;  practices  ‘  the  most  corrupt  ’  were  proved 
to  have  taken  place  at  Camelford ;  ‘  and  at  Penryn, 
Barnstaple,  and  Camelford  the  sitting  members  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  all  unseated.’ 1  A  strong  minority  in  the  House 
desired  to  disfranchise  corrupt  boroughs  of  this  character 
and  to  transfer  their  members  to  some  of  the  great  towns, 
such  as  Manchester  or  Leeds,  which  had  no  representation. 
It  so  happened  that  a  trial  of  an  unusual  nature,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  assisted  their  contention. 
One  of  the  members  unseated  at  Barnstaple,  who  had 
been  declared  guilty  ‘  of  bribery  and  treating,’  was  Sir  Ma- 
sir  m.  nasseh  Masseh  Lopes,  a  baronet  of  Jewish  extraction  and 
Lopes'  considerable  wealth.  Sir  Manasseh  had  expended  3,000Z. 
on  the  election :  he  had  bribed  sixty-six  out  of  the  three 
hundred  resident  electors  with  five  pounds  each ;  and  he 
had  paid  the  outvoters,  whose  support  he  had  received, 
twenty  pounds  each.2  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
corrupt  condition  of  Barnstaple,  or  the  misconduct  of  Sir 
Manasseh  Masseh  Lopes.  The  House  of  Commons,  how¬ 
ever,  although  they  had  unseated  Sir  Manasseh,  were  not 
inclined  to  do  much  more  than  laugh  at  his  conduct.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  should 
be  enlarged;  that  a  few  additional  voters  should  be 
thrown  into  it  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  electors  should 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  711,  933,  1353,  1448. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1390. 
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be  left  to  resist  as  best  they  could  the  machinations  of  the  chap. 
next  ‘  Lothario  ’ 1  who  came  to  tempt  them.  ,  TIIL 

Unluckily  for  Sir  Manasseh  Lopes,  his  conduct  was  1820. 
brought  before  a  less  good-humoured  tribunal  than  a 
Grenville  committee.  The  Grenville  committee  on  the 
Barnstaple  election  had  reported  on  the  9th  of  March, 

1819.  On  the  18th  of  March  Sir  Manasseh  was  indicted 
at  Exeter,  before  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  and  a  special 
jury,  for  bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Grampound. 

In  November  1815  Sir  Manasseh  had  held  an  interview 
with  one  Hoare,  a  voter  of  Grampound,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  him  to  be  returned  for  the  borough  for 
2,000/.  The  money  was  nominally  to  be  advanced  as 
a  loan,  but  it  was  in  reality  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sixty  freemen  who  were  voters  for  the  borough.  In  1817 
Mr.  Teed,  also  a  candidate  for  the  borough,  obtained  in¬ 
formation  of  these  proceedings,  and  taxed  Sir  Manasseh 
with  his  bribery.  Sir  Manasseh  offered  to  surrender  his 
interest  in  the  seat  to  Teed.  He  told  him  that  he  was 
advised  that  the  lapse  of  two  years  from  the  payment  of 
the  money  had  relieved  the  electors  from  any  liability 
for  their  conduct,  and  he  abandoned  his  right  to  the 
seat  to  another  candidate.  Bribery,  however,  naturally 
succeeded.  Teed  was  defeated,  and  preferred  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  Sir  Manasseh.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  told  the 
jury  that,  if  they  believed  the  witnesses,  the  case  had 
been  clearly  made  out.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  without  leaving  the  jury-box ;  and  Sir  Manasseh 
Masseh  Lopes  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000/.  and 
suffer  two  years’  imprisonment.2 

The  conviction  of  Sir  Manasseh  Masseh  Lopes  for 
bribery  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  Reform.  The  imprisonment  of  a  member 

1  The  name  was  applied  to  Sir  2  The  trial  will  be  found  in  the 
Manasseh  by  Sir  R.  Wilson.— Han-  Ann.  Beg.,  Chron.,  1819,  p.  210. 
sard,  vol.  x'.  p.  460. 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  for  proceedings  not  one  jot 
worse  than  those  which  a  hundred  other  members  had 
notoriously  committed  was  a  stern  fact  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression.  Burdett,  in¬ 
deed,  again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Reformers ; 
but  the  position  which  he  adopted  in  1819  was  wholly 
different  from  that  which  he  had  assumed  in  1818.  A 
change  of  front  was,  indeed,  inevitable.  Lord  Cochrane, 
Sir  Francis’s  sole  supporter  in  the  previous  year,  was 
fighting  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
Sir  Francis,  in  1819,  only  asked  the  House  to  take  the 
state  of  the  representation  into  its  consideration  early  in 
the  following  session.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  153 
votes  to  58  ;  but  it  was  remarkable  for  one  short  speech. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Born  in  1792,  and  educated  at  Westminster,  he 
had  been  returned  for  his  father’s  borough  of  Tavistock 
when  he  had  not  attained  the  age  at  which  it  was  com¬ 
petent  for  him  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Sprung  from  a  family 
which  for  generations  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
liberality  of  its  opinions,  his  entrance  into  Parliament  was 
welcomed  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  his  diminutive  stature  and 
his  weakly  frame  would  have  made  most  people  doubt 
his  future  eminence.  With  extraordinary  capacity  for 
debate,  he  had  neither  the  presence  of  Peel  nor  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Canning  ;  and  he  was  not  regarded,  therefore, 
on  either  side  of  the  House  as  a  very  formidable  champion. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Burdett’s  motion,  in  1819, 
he  stated,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  propriety  of  disfran¬ 
chising  the  small  boroughs  which  were  notoriously  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  of  reducing  the  duration  of  Parliaments  ;  but 
he  denounced  as  ‘  wild  and  visionary  ’  the  schemes  which 
Burdett  had  propounded.1  Burdett  attempted  to  reply 
to  Lord  J.  Russell’s  attack.  He  begged  the  young  lord 
who  attacked  him  to  point  out  the  defects  in  his  own 

Hansard,  vol.  xl.  p.  1400. 
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principles  and  reasoning,  and  to  undertake  the  task  of 
reform  himself.1  He  had,  probably,  no  expectation  that 
his  invitation  would  be  immediately  accepted,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  Reformers  was  on  the  eve  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  his  own  injudicious  guidance  to  the  temperate 
young  statesman  who  had  just  explained  in  a  dozen  sen¬ 
tences  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  not  long  without  taking  action 
on  the  subject.  Four  days  after  the  rejection  of  Burdett’s 
motion  he  prevailed  on  the  House  to  resolve  that  ‘  such 
a  notorious  system  of  corruption  has  prevailed  in  the 
borough  of  Grampound  as  to  call  for  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  House  ;  ’  and  to  pledge  itself  ‘  to  take  the 
same  into  consideration  at  an  early  period  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.’2  The  next  session  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  favourable  for  motions  of  this  character.  Parliament 
was  hastily  summoned  before  Christmas  to  agree  to  ‘  the 
measures  of  severe  coercion  ’  which  Castlereagh  had  the 
hardihood  to  propose.  Parliament  was  hurriedly  as¬ 
sembled  after  Christmas  to  be  formally  acquainted  with 
the  king’s  death  and  its  own  immediate  dissolution.  Short, 
however,  as  the  period  was  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  George  III.  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  1818,  Lord  John  Russell  endeavoured  to  carry  in  it  an 
important  measure  of  reform.  He  asked  the  House  to 
refuse  the  issue  of  writs  to  the  four  notoriously  corrupt 
boroughs  of  Western  England,  Grampound,  Penryn,  Barn¬ 
staple,  and  Camelford.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed 
to  the  bill  which  he  introduced  for  the  purpose,  though 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons  grave  objections  were 
raised  to  a  proceeding  which  had  no  precedent  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history.  The  criticisms  passed  on  the  measure 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  encouraged  the  Peers 
to  reject  it  altogether.  The  bill  was  declared  to  be  both 
unnecessary  and  unjust— unnecessary; 'because  the  ap- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  p.  1502.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  xl.  p.  1516. 
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proaching  election  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  any  punishment  which  Parliament  might  hereafter 
think  it  expedient  to  inflict  on  these  corrupt  boroughs ; 
unjust,  because  it  pronounced  condemnation  without  evi¬ 
dence  and  without  hearing  the  accused  in  their  de¬ 
fence.1  Fortified  by  these  arguments,  the  Peers  re¬ 
jected  Lord  John  Russell’s  measure  :  Grampound  was 
allowed,  for  one  time  more,  to  return  members  to  Par¬ 
liament. 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by 
his  failure.  The  first  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  met  on  the  21st  of  April,  1820.  On  the  28th  of 
April  Lord  John  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  Grampound  and  the  transfer  of  the  right  of 
election  to  the  borough  of  Leeds.  On  the  9th  of  May 
the  bill  which  he  introduced  for  the  purpose  was  read  a 
first  time.  To  one  part  of  the  proposition  which  was 
thus  submitted  to  it  every  section  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  agreed.  Corruption  had  been  so  general  in 
Grampound  that  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  in  favour 
of  the  borough.  Tories  and  Whigs  were  equally  de¬ 
cided  on  its  disfranchisement.  But  the  widest  differences 
arose  as  to  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  the  seats 
which  would  thus  be  vacated.  Castlereagli,  desirous  of 
minimising  the  change  to  be  made,  wished  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  to  the  adjacent  hundred. 
Precedent  was  in  favour  of  the  minister’s  suggestion. 
When  Shoreham  was  disfranchised  in  1771  the  right  of 

O 

election  had  been  transferred  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
neighbouring  rape  of  Bramber.  A  similar  policy  had 
been  subsequently  applied  to  Cricklade  and  to  Ayles¬ 
bury.  Resting  on  these  precedents,  the  Ministry  desired 
to  extend  the  right  of  voting  in  Grampound  to  the  free¬ 
holders  of  the  hundreds  of  Powder  and  Pyder.  The 
minister’s  proposal  was  at  once  resisted  by  Lord  John 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,"pp.  23,  24.  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  pp.  1637-1642. 
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Russell,  The  rotten  boroughs,  in  his  judgment,  were 
like  the  dry  bones  in  the  prophet’s  vision :  the  dry  bones 
could  only  be  clothed  with  fresh  vitality  by  transferring 
the  representation  to  the  populous  places  which  were 
continually  acquiring  fresh  importance. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  thus  opposed  to  suggestions 
such  as  those  which  Castlereagh  had  favoured,  and  which 
received  all  the  support  of  Canning’s  eloquence.  But 
there  was  another  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  project  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  counter-suggestion  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Such 
men  as  Charles  Wynn  disliked  the  notion  of  instituting  a 
rather  larger  edition  of  Grampound ;  but  they  disliked 
still  more  the  idea  of  creating  new  boroughs  like  Leeds. 
The  preamble  of  Lord  John’s  bill  increased  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.  It  declared  that  ‘  Whereas  the  borough  of 
Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  has  of  late  years  become  a 
place  of  great  trade,  population,  and  wealth,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  it  should  have  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  Par¬ 
liament.’  Such  a  statement,  solemnly  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  would  evidently  lead  to  larger  conse¬ 
quences  than  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  Leeds.  Manchester  was  a  larger  and 
more  important  town  than  Leeds ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  principle  which  was  being  applied  to  Leeds  must 
ultimately  be  extended  to  Manchester.  Birmingham  was 
a  more  important  town  than  Leeds.  Sheffield  was  almost 
equal  to  Leeds  in  importance.  If,  in  short,  it  were  once 
admitted  that  it  was  expedient  to  give  members  to  towns 
which  had  of  late  years  become  places  of  great  trade  and 
population,  there  was  no  saying  where  Parliament  would 
be  able  to  draw  a  line,  or  where  the  progress  of  Reform 
would  be  checked. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  feature  in  the  proposed 
enfranchisement  of  Leeds  which  naturally  alarmed  the 
politicians  of  1820.  Lord  John  Russell  desired  to  confer 
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chap  the  franchise  at  Leeds  on  every  five  pound  householder. 

A  five  pound  franchise,  Canning  calculated,  would  admit 
1S20.  8,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  to  the  suffrage.  Liver¬ 

pool,  with  a  larger  population,  had  only  4,000  electors  ; 
and  the  grant  of  a  popular  franchise  at  Leeds  would  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  popular  fran¬ 
chise  elsewhere.  This  consideration  strengthened  Charles 
Wynn’s  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Leeds.  It 
suggested  the  alternative  which  he  himself  proposed  for 
the  transfer  of  the  two  members  for  Grampound  to  the 
great  county  of  Yorkshire.  But  these  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  the  two 
seats  did  not  affect  the  progress  of  Lord  John  Bussell’s 
measure.  The  second  reading  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division  on  the  19th  of  May.  A  motion  for  going  into 
committee  upon  it  was  made  on  the  5th  of  June.  Almost 
at  the  very  hour  at  which  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion 
was  made  the  queen  was  setting  out  from  Dover  and 
driving  to  Canterbury.  Ministers,  at  last  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  the  queen’s  return,  were  hurrying  from  the 
House  to  deliberate  on  their  policy ;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  pleading  the  absence  of  the  Cabinet 
as  an  excuse,  persuaded  Lord  John  to  consent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  for  a  week.  The  week 
passed ;  but  it  was  obviously  hopeless  after  its  expira¬ 
tion  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Grampound 
bill.  Castlereagh  declared  that  if  Lord  John  Bussell 
should  bring  on  the  discussion  he  would  himself  re¬ 
tire  from  it.  The  threat,  however,  was  unnecessary. 
The  alleged  misconduct  of  a  queen  was  a  much  more 
interesting  subject  than  the  proved  misconduct  of  a  few 
score  Cornishmen  ;  and  Grampound  won  another  year  of 
grace  from  the  circumstance  of  her  Majesty’s  return  to 
England,1 

c 

Very  early  in  the  following  year  the  queen’s  business 
'  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237-241.  480-520,  864-867,1039. 
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was,  at  length,  concluded.  Parliament,  relieved  from  the 
melancholy  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it,  was 
once  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  its  immediate  business. 
Lord  John  Russell  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
reintroduce  his  bill.  But  the  criticisms  which  had  been 
applied  to  it  in  the  previous  session  induced  him  to  make 
one  important  amendment  in  it.  In  1820  he  had  proposed 
to  confer  the  franchise  on  all  five-pound  householders.  In 
1821  he  decided  to  restrict  the  franchise  to  ten- pound 
householders.  The  bill  thus  altered  came  before  the  House 
early  in  1821.  The  House  rejected,  without  a  division, 
the  claims  of  the  neighbouring  hundreds  of  Powder  and 
Pyder  to  the  two  seats  of  which  everyone  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Grampound  should  be  deprived  ;  it  rejected, 
by  126  votes  to  66,  the  rival  claims  of  Yorkshire  for  the 
representation  which  Lord  John  Russell  desired  to  confer 
on  Leeds.1  The  success  of  the  bill  seemed  to  be  assured 
by  these  divisions.  It  was  assailed,  however,  in  an  un¬ 
expected  manner.  Stuart  Wortley,  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  suddenly  proposed  that  the  qualification  of 
each  voter  in  the  new  borough  should  be  the  occupation 
of  a  20/.  instead  of  a  10/.  house.  The  proposal  entirely 
altered  the  character  of  the  measure.  The  bill  as  it  stood 
would  have  conferred  the  franchise  on  6,000  or  7,000 
persons.  The  bill,  with  Stuart  Wortley ’s  amendment 
engrafted  on  it,  would  only  enfranchise  about  2,000  per¬ 
sons.  This  very  reason,  however,  was  the  main  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  amendment  to  the  timid  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Stuart  Wortley ’s  motion  was 
carried,  and  Lord  John  Russell  dropped  the  bill.2 
Wortley,  however,  himself  persevered  with  the  measure 
which  Lord  John  had  thus  abandoned.  The  bill  was 
easily  carried  through  its  subsequent  stages  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords. 

It  might  possibly  have  been  expected  that  a  bill  dis- 

1  Hansard ,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  pp.  603,  606.  2  Ibid.,  p.  1075. 
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franchising  a  rotten  borough  and  enfranchising  no  one 
who  was  not  a  20/.  householder  in  Leeds,  would  have 
been  accepted  without  much  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  bill,  however,  when  it  reached  the  Upper 
House,  provoked  a  great  deal  of  debate.  Debate  was,  in 
fact,  inevitable,  for  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
more  divided  on  the  subject  of  it  than  any  other  set  of 
persons.  Lord  Eldon  simply  desired  to  disfranchise  the 
electors  of  Grampound  who  had  been  proved  to  have 
been  bribed ;  Lord  Liverpool  wished  to  confer  the  two 
new  seats  on  Yorkshire ;  and  Lord  Harrowby  strongly 
objected  to  giving  four  members  to  a  single  county.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  protests  of  the  great  Yorkshire  mag¬ 
nate,  Lord  Harewood,  Lord  Liverpool’s  proposal  was 
adopted.1  The  bill,  thus  amended,  in  opposition  to  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  returned  to  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament.  The  Commons  had  the 
good  sense  to  accept  the  amendment,  instead  of  entering 
into  a  dispute  with  the  Peers,  which  must  have  involved 
the  loss  of  the  measure.  Grampound  was  accordingly 
disfranchised;  the  two  seats  were  given  to  Yorkshire;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  gave  notice  that,  in  a  future  session, 
he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  claims  of 
large  towns  to  representation.2 

Parliament  had,  at  length,  taken  one  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  Reform.  A  notoriously  corrupt  little 
borough  had  been  deprived  of  its  members ;  the  repre¬ 
sentation  had  been  transferred  to  the  largest  of  English 
counties.  A  warning  had  been  given  to  every  rotten 
borough ;  a  precedent  had  been  instituted,  which  was 
capable  of  application  to  scores  of  constituencies.  The 
Scotch  boroughs  were  not  so  corrupt  as  the  English 
boroughs.  Gross  corruption  implies  a  certain  amount  of 


1  Hansard,  vol.  v.  pp.  681,  974.  ment  of  Grampound  only  took  place 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1046.  The  disfranchise-  from  the  succeeding  dissolution. 
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independence  ;  and  the  Scotch  voter,  as  a  rule,  had  not 
even  the  opportunity  of  selling  his  vote.  The  borough 
members  were,  in  Scotland,  returned  by  the  corporations ; 
and,  as  the  corporations  were  self-elected,  their  political 
opinions  were  as  constant  as  their  heraldic  bearings.  Self- 
elected  corporations,  however,  occasionally  make  mis¬ 
takes.  In  1817  the  magistrates  of  Montrose  actually 
presumed  to  elect  themselves  by  ballot.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  secret  voting  had  ever  been  applied 
to  any  municipal  election.  The  authorities,  shocked 
at  the  recklessness  of  a  municipality  which  was  capable 
of  committing  so  palpable  an  illegality,  decided  on 
quashing  the  election,  and  on  issuing  a  warrant  altering 
what  was  called  in  Scotland  the  ‘  set,’  or  constitution  of 
the  borough.  Instead  of  the  old  councillors  electing  the 
new,  the  warrant  authorised  the  burgesses  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates.  It  so  happened  that  soon  after  the 
issue  of  this  warrant  an  irregularity  occurred  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  magistrates  at  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen  was  one  of 

o 

the  worst  examples  of  an  unreformed  corporation.  The 
borough  was  bankrupt ;  the  revenues  were  insufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  of  its  debt ;  the  magistrates  were  them¬ 
selves  of  opinion  that  some  change  should  be  effected  in 
the  manner  of  electing  the  council,  and  that  an  effectual 
control  should  be  given  to  the  citizens  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  town’s  office-bearers.  An  opportunity  for  reform¬ 
ing  Aberdeen  occurred  in  1817.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  borough  forty  persons  were  appointed  to  take  part 
in  the  annual  election  of  the  magistrates.  In  the  absence 
of  one  of  the  forty  a  person,  possessing  the  qualification 
of  the  absentee,  was  required  to  be  elected  as  proxy  for 
him.  In  1817  a  proxy  was  elected  who  could  not  prove 
that  he  was  a  burgess.  The  Government,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  ‘  reduced  ’  or  voided  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Instead,  however,  of  declaring  a  poll  election,  and 
authorising  the  burgesses  to  elect  their  own  magistrate,  as 
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chap,  they  had  already  done  at  Montrose,  the  Government  au- 
thorised  the  magistrates  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election. 

1818.  The  magistrates  at  Aberdeen,  in  their  judgment,  had 
innocently  fallen  into  a  trivial  error.  The  magistrates  at 
Montrose  had  wilfully  resorted  to  an  illegal  ballot.  No 
treatment  could  be  too  tender  for  Aberdeen  ;  no  remedy 
could  be  too  drastic  for  Montrose.1 

Lord  Ar-  Very  early  in  the  session  of  1818  Lord  Archibald 

Hamilton  Hamilton  drew  attention  to  the  case  of  Montrose.  Lord 
Archibald  was  the  son  of  the  ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  he 
was  member  for  Lanarkshire  ;  and  he  was  brother  to  the 
‘  Dragon  ’  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  the  most  faithful  friend 
whom  Queen  Caroline  ever  secured.  Lord  Archibald 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  his  Majesty  in  Coun¬ 
cil  authorising  the  burgesses  of  Montrose  to  elect  their 
magistrates.  Castlereagh  thought  that  a  motion  of  this 
character  might  lead  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
Lord  Advocate  repeated  his  leader’s  apprehensions.  ‘  If 
it  were  intended  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  election 
in  all  the  boroughs  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
sweeping  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.’  Lord  Ar¬ 
chibald  did  not  venture  to  divide  after  the  declaration ; 
and  his  motion  was  accordingly  rejected  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.2  But  the  short  debate,  and  a  threat  of  Lord  Ar¬ 
chibald’s  to  call  attention  to  the  boroughs  generally,  had 
convinced  the  Government  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something.  On  the  10th  of  April  the  Lord  Advocate 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  revenues 
of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland.  The  Lord  Advocate 
proposed  that  the  magistrates  should  be  compelled  to 
publish  their  accounts,  and  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
on  the  complaint  of  five  burgesses,  should  have  the  power 
of  controlling  the  expenditure.3  The  remedy  was  a  mild 
one  ;  and,  mild  as  the  measure  was,  it  was  not  persevered 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  1278,  2  Ibid.,  xxxvii.,  pp.  423-438 

1281,  1282,  1296.  3  Ibicl.,  p.  1291. 
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in.  Its  introduction,  however,  created  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  in  Scotland.  Six-sevenths  of  the  population  of 
the  royal  boroughs  petitioned  for  Beform.  Hardly  a 
single  petition  was  presented  on  the  other  side.1  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  finding  his  case  thus  strengthened, 
moved  that  all  the  petitions  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  ‘  to  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report 
their  observations  and  opinion  thereon  to  the  House.’  It 
was  in  vain  that  William  Dundas,  speaking  with  the  au¬ 
thority  which  his  name  gave  to  him,  resisted  all  change. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Canning  warned  the  House  against 
the  experiments  of  rash  speculators  in  Parliamentary 
Beform.  Two  months  before,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  the 
Ministry  had  been  defeated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on 
the  Criminal  Laws.  Four  days  before  Grattan’s  motion 
for  Boman  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  carried  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Tories.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton’s  motion 
was  now  adopted  by  149  votes  to  144,  or  by  a  majority 
of  5. 2 

The  committee,  which  was  thus  appointed  in  1819, 
was  revived  in  the  new  Parliament  of  1820,  and  prac¬ 
tically  continued  its  labours  for  three  years.  Early  in 
1822,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  after  referring  to  the 
numerous  abuses  which  the  reports  of  the  committee  had 
disclosed,  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  royal  boroughs 
of  Scotland.  Lord  Archibald  dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  the  magistrates  to  elect  their  own  successors,  and 
insisted  on  tire  necessity  of  instituting  some  more  popular 
method  of  election.  But  the  Ministry  were  not  ready  to 
adopt  his  views.  They  were  willing  to  impose  some 
checks  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  by  the 
magistrates,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  adopt  any  remedy 
which  would  open  the  door  to  Beform.  The  temporary 
force  which  petitions  had  imparted  to  Lord  Archibald’s 
Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  1167.  2  Ibid,,  vol.  xl.  p.  197. 
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chap,  motion  was  expended ;  the  Opposition,  ignorant  of  Scot- 
'_VIIL— ,  land,  were  languid ;  Lord  Archibald  was  defeated  by  a 
1821-  majority  of  81  votes  to  46  ;  and  the  Lord  Advocate’s 
counter-proposal  was  adopted.  Some  checks  were  placed 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  royal  burghs ;  some  restrictions 
were  enforced  against  the  improvident  creation  of  debt ; 
but  the  boroughs  themselves  were  unreformed  ;  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  allowed  to  go  on  electing  their  own  successors; 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  were 
excluded  from  the  franchise  as  completely  as  the  settlers 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.1 

The  labours  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  resulted  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  one  rotten  borough,  and  in  the  grant 
of  two  additional  members  to  one  great  county.  The 
labours  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had  not  been  re¬ 
warded  with  even  this  partial  success.  Concurrently, 
however,  with  these  proceedings,  the  Reformers  were  agi¬ 
tating  for  a  more  general  measure.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  an  Englishman,  when  he  is  particularly  in  earnest,  is 
fond  of  indulging  himself  with  a  good  dinner.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  1821,  the  Reformers  celebrated  their  cause  by 
The  Re-  a  great  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern.  Some  of  the  most 
dinner  at  popular  members  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  ol 
don  T°a-'  Commons  attended  the  dinner  ;  and  Lushington,  who  had 
vern.  been  associated  with  Denman  and  Brougham  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  queen,  distinguished  himself  among  them  all 
for  the  vigour,  or  rather  the  violence,  of  the  language 
which  he  used  at  it,  Burdett,  suffering  three  months’ 
imprisonment  for  a  letter  which  he  had  written  rejecting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,2  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  attend  the  banquet.  He  addressed, 
however,  from  his  prison  a  letter  to  the  company  the 
language  of  which  was,  perhaps,  less  violent,  but  un¬ 
questionably  more  personal,  than  Lushington’s  speech. 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1822.  Hist.,  p.  81.  Series,  vol.  vi.  pp.  519-555. 

3rd  George  IV.,  e.  31.  Hansard,  New  2  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Chron.,  p.  26. 
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Alluding  to  Canning’s  known  opposition  to  Beform,  he 
wrote :  ‘  That  Mr.  Canning — I  mention  him  as  the 
champion  of  the  party — a  part  for  the  whole — should 
defend,  to  the  uttermost,  a  system  by  the  hocus-pocus 
tricks  of  which  he  and  his  family  get  so  much  public 
money,  can  cause  neither  me  nor  any  man  surprise  or 
anger — 

“  For,  ’tis  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 

To  espouse  that  cause  by  -which  they  eat  and  drink.” 

The  language  was  so  strong,  the  imputation  so  gross,  that 
Canning  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it.  He  waited  till 
Burdett  was  liberated  from  gaol,  and  then  sent  Lord 
William  Bentinck  to  him  with  a  challenge.  Burdett  dis¬ 
claimed  all  intention  of  making  any  personal  allusion  ; 
Canning  acknowledged  his  frankness  and  promptitude 
in  doing  so ;  and,  with  mutual  compliments,  the  affair 
dropped.  It  is  now  only  worth  reviving  as  an  instructive 
illustration  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  leading  public 
men  half  a  century  ago.1 

The  episode  between  Burdett  and  Canning  had  been 
easily  concluded.  The  attitude  of  the  Beformers  in  Par¬ 
liament  provoked  two  great  debates  in  the  session  of 
1821.  Lamb  ton,  the  member  for  Durham,  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  subject  on  the  17th  of  April.  Lambton  was  in 
favour  of  electoral  districts  and  household  suffrage.  The 
debate  which  he  raised  lasted  through  the  entire  night, 
and  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  House  took  only  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  The  benches  were  empty ;  Lambton 
was  himself  absent,  and  a  general  desire  arose  to  con¬ 
clude  the  subject.  A  division  was  loudly  called  for  by 
the  few  members  who  were  present,  and  the  motion  was 
disposed  of  by  55  votes  to  43. 2  The  defeat  of  Lambton  s 
motion,  however,  prepared  the  way  fora  more  formidable 
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opponent.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  John  Russell  asked 
the  House  to  adopt  four  resolutions,  affirming  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  corruption  and  the  expediency  of  giving  repre¬ 
sentation  to  wealthy  and  populous  places.  The  House 
again  displayed  an  extraordinary  impatience  of  discus¬ 
sion.  A  division  was  loudly  called  for  the  moment  Lord 
John’s  seconder  had  sat  down ;  and  the  House  listened 
with  evident  impatience  to  a  short  speech  from  Bathurst, 
who  represented  the  Government  on  the  occasion,  and 
who  moved  the  previous  question.  Bathurst’s  motion 
was  carried  by  155  votes  to  124  ;x  and  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  thus  again  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  still  persevered  with  his 
favourite  project.  A  good  many  circumstances  conspired 
in  1822  to  encourage  him  to  do  so.  The  continuous  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  agricultural  classes  had  led  to  extraordinary 
excitement  in  the  rural  districts.  Language  was  held  in 
quiet  country  parishes  which  had  previously  only  been 
heard  in  the  largest  and  most  disorderly  towns.  The 
Reformers  found  their  most  enthusiastic  audiences  in 
country  gentlemen  and  tenant-farmers;  and  the  great 
agricultural  counties  petitioned  for  Reform  in  the  most 
vehement  language.  Unexpectedly  backed  by  the  classes 
which  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  for  their  unpro- 
gressive  Conservatism,  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  moved  ‘that  the  present  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  requires  most  serious  consideration.’  The 
debate  which  ensued  was  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
speech  with  which  Canning  concluded  it.  That  speech  was 
long  afterwards  remembered  for  the  extraordinary  vigour 
of  its  eloquence,  and  for  the  uncompromising  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  orator  to  oppose  all  Parliamentary  Reform. 
‘  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,’ 
said  Canning,  ‘is  the  object  of  the  present  motion.  That 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  G24. 
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such  a  change  is  necessary  the  noble  lord  asserts — and  I  chap. 
deny.  I  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  prac-  .  VIIL 
tical  defect  in  the  present  constitution  of  this  House  as  1823- 
requires  the  adoption  of  so  fearful  an  experiment.  That 
the  noble  lord  will  carry  his  motion  this  evening  I  have 
no  fear;  but,  with  the  talents  which  he  has  shown  himself 
to  possess,  he  will  no  doubt  renew  his  efforts  hereafter. 
Although  I  presume  not  to  expect  that  he  will  give  any 
weight  to  observations  or  warnings  of  mine,  yet  I  cannot 
help  conjuring  him  to  pause  before  he  again  presses  this 
motion  on  the  country.  If,  however,  he  shall  persevere, 
and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  successful — and  if  the 
results  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  cannot  help 
apprehending — his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipitated 
those  results — be  mine  the  consolation  that  to  the  utmost 
and  the  latest  of  my  power  I  have  opposed  them.’  The 
magnificent  peroration  delighted  a  House  which  was 
peculiarly  fond  of  eloquent  declamation.  But,  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  the  declamation  was,  the  Reformers  mustered 
in  strength  in  the  division  which  immediately  followed. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  defeated  by  269  votes  to  1G4.1 
The  minority,  however,  was  the  largest  which  the  Re¬ 
formers  had  assembled  since  the  early  days  of  Pitt  s 
Administration.  It  afforded  a  promise  of  future  success. 

Durum  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament  of  1820 

o 

little  further  progress  was  made  by  the  Reformers.  In 
1823,  indeed,  Lord  John  Russell  renewed  his  efforts,  in  1823. 
The  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  classes  had  created,  at 
the  time,  a  strong  desire  for  considerable  changes  ;  and 
the  farmers,  rebelling  against  their  ordinary  leaders,  had 
passed  Radical  resolutions  at  the  dictation  of  Cobbett 
and  other  agitators.  Strengthened  by  the  support  which 
meetings  of  this  character  afforded  him,  Lord  John  Rus- 

i  Ann  Reg.,  1822,  Hist.  pp.  GS-  in  1866  in  almost  tie  exact  words 
79  '  Hansard’ v  ol.  vii.  pp.  51,  136,  which  Canning  had  thus  used  in 
139.  Mr.  Lowe  concluded  one  of  1822..  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol. 
his  great  speeches  against  Reform,  clxxxii.  p.  164. 
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sell,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  voters  in 
each  constituency.  The  motion  was  resisted  by  Canning, 
and  defeated  by  128  votes  to  90. 1  Without  allowing 
himself  to  be  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  and  stimulated 
to  further  action  by  the  petitions  for  Reform,  ‘  which 
crowded  the  table  of  the  House,’  Lord  John,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  brought  forward  another  motion 
in  favour  of  Reform.  The  effect  of  agricultural  discon¬ 
tent  was  visible  in  the  division  list.  Sturdy  Tories,  like 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  supported  Lord  John  Russell,  but 
his  motion,  notwithstanding  their  support,  was  rejected 
by  280  votes  to  169. 2  Three  years  elapsed  after  this 
defeat  before  Lord  John  ventured  on  renewing  his  fa- 
vourite  motion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1826, 
when  the  Parliament  of  1820  was  dying  of  extreme  old 
age,  he  made  one  more  effort  for  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  But  the  eve  of  a  general  election  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  period  for  raising  the  subject,  and  Lord  John  was 
defeated  by  247  votes  to  123.3  In  the  same  session,  how¬ 
ever,  he  achieved  a  more  gratifying  success  in  a  kindred 
enterprise.  He  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
better  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections.  The  bill  pro¬ 
posed  that  disputed  elections  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  chosen  by  lot.  The  measure  met  with 
only  moderate  support.  Despairing  of  passing  it  through 
Parliament,  Lord  John  dropped  his  bill,  and  in  the  last 
week  of  the  session  proposed  two  resolutions  committing 
the  House  to  its  principle.  The  resolutions  led  to  a 
sharp  debate,  and  resulted  in  a  division,  in  which  each 
side  secured  62  votes.  The  Speaker,  amidst  some  excite¬ 
ment,  gave  his  vote  with  the  Ayes,  and  the  resolutions 
were  accordingly  carried.4 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  p.  714. 

P-  187.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1003,  1366; 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1287.  and  vol.  xv.  pp.  733,  1410. 
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Lord  J ohn  Bussell’s  persevering  efforts  had  done  little 
or  nothing  towards  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton’s  attempt  to  extend 
the  electoral  franchise  to  the  Scotch  people  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Up  to  1822, 
Lord  Archibald  had  mainly  occupied  himself  with  expo¬ 
sing  the  abuses  inherent  in  the  royal  boroughs.  In  1823 
he  drew  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  state  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Scotch  counties.  The  right  of  voting  in 
Scotch  counties,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  confined 
to  the  feudal  superiors.  The  total  number  of  persons 
thus  qualified  to  vote  in  all  Scotland  amounted,  in  1820, 
to  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  No 
other  Scotch  county  had  so  many  voters  as  Pife ;  yet  the 
electoral  franchise  in  Fife  was  confined  to  240  people. 
The  feudal  superior,  moreover,  had  not  necessarily  any 
real  landed  estate  in  the  county  :  his  superiority  was 
frequently  disjoined  from  the  land.  The  feudal  superiors, 
however,  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the  representation  ; 
and  the  members  for  the  Scotch  counties,  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  rotten  boroughs,  owed  their  seats  to  the  few 
fortunate  individuals  who  thus  happened  to  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  political  power. 

Late  in  the  session  of  1823  Lord  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton  drew  attention  to  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and 
proposed  a  series  of  five  resolutions,  embodying  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  affirming  the  necessity  for  some 
alteration  in  the  system.  Lord  Archibald  did  not 
contemplate  any  very  radical  measure  of  Reform.  He 
desired  simply  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  owners  of 
real  property  in  each  county,  and  thus  ‘  to  establish  some 
connexion  between  the  right  of  voting  and  the  land.’ 
Such  a  proposal  was  obviously  moderate.  The  franchise, 
which  Lord  Archibald  desired  to  introduce  in  Scotland, 
already  existed  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  It  re¬ 
quired  some  ingenuity  to  discover  any  danger  in  extend- 
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ing  to  Scotch  proprietors  a  privilege  which  was  already 
enjoyed  by  English  and  Irish  landowners.  The  Tory 
party  opposed  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  less  from  any 
objection  to  the  particular  proposal  which  he  was  ad¬ 
vocating,  than  from  a  dislike  to  touch  the  question  of 
Keform  at  all.  The  Whigs,  however,  rallied  in  Lord  Ar¬ 
chibald’s  support.  Many  of  the  more  moderate  Tories 
stayed  away,  and  the  motion  was  only  rejected  by  152 
votes  to  117.  The  Reformers  had  rarely  had  a  more 
favourable  division ;  and  they  openly  expressed  their 
hope  that  the  strength  which  they  thus  displayed  in  the 
lobby  might  increase  their  chances  of  future  success.1 

In  1824  the  question  of  Scotch  representation  was 
again  brought  forward ;  but  its  management  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  politician  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  James  Abercromby,  the  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Abercromby.  Evading  the  larger  question, 
which  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had  raised,  Abercromby 
fastened  on  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  single  Scotch 
borough.  Edinburgh  was  the  capital  of  Scotland ; 
it  comprised  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  its 
citizens  were  exceptionally  distinguished  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  their  acquirements.  Its  University  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  ablest  staff  which  had  ever  been  collected 
in  any  one  educational  centre.  Every  Scotchman  was 
proud  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  inseparably  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  history  of  its  country.  Every  Englishman 
had  heard  of  the  picturesque  town,  whose  situation, 
whose  annals,  whose  society,  and  whose  citizens  offered 
so  many  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  the 
student.  Yet  the  member  for  Edinburgh  was  elected 
by  only  thirty-three  persons,  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  of  the  borough.  Out  of  these  thirty-three  per¬ 
sons  nineteen  nominated  their  own  successors ;  the  re¬ 
maining  fourteen  were  elected  by  the  incorporated  trades, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  pp.  611-642. 
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amounting  to  about  700  persons.  Thirty-three  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  necessarily  possessing  any  property  in  the 
town,  perhaps  of  no  social  standing  and  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  acquirements,  monopolised  the  representation  of  the 
capital  of  Scotland.  So  little  interest  was,  however, 
felt  in  the  matter  in  1824,  that  Abercromby  could  hardly 
collect  a  House  to  listen  to  his  arguments  for  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  Edinburgh.  His  motion  was  re¬ 
jected  by  99  votes  to  75.  Discouraged  by  the  defeat,  he 
waited  till  1826  before  he  renewed  his  motion.  William 
Dundas,  the  member  for  the  city,  a  cousin  to  Lord 
Melville,  gravely  told  him  that  the  success  of  his  motion 
would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Dundas 
had  some  reason  for  using  an  exaggerated  argument. 
Lord  Melville  was  the  patron  of  all  Scotland ;  he  had  the 
patronage  of  all  Scotland  in  his  hands.1  The  Dundases 
naturally  obtained  some  seasonable  pickings  from  this 
arrangement,  and  William  Dundas,  Lord  Clerk  Register, 
Keeper  of  the  Signet,  and  Register  of  the  Sasines,  in 
Scotland,  had  not  been  forgotten.  Liberal  members 
might  laugh  at  the  notion  of  Abercromby’s  success  in¬ 
volving  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  but  there  was 
no  question  that  it  would  have  occasioned  a  very  serious 
loss  to  patrons  like  Lord  Melville.  The  House,  however, 
rallied  as  usual  in  the  defence  of  monopolists.  Aber¬ 
cromby  was  beaten  by  122  votes  to  9 7, 2  and  Dundas 
had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  the  privileges  of  his  thirty- 
three  constituents. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1826,  then,  no  practical  progress 
had  been  made  in  any  of  the  religious  and  political 
questions  which  were  attracting  the  attention  of  liberal- 
minded  men.  The  Church  still  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
religion.  A  few  isolated  individuals  still  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  in  politics.  A  man  who  was  not  a  Churchman 
was  theoretically  incapable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  a 

i  Lockhart’s  Scoft,  p.  87.  2  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  p.  190. 
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chap,  citizen.  Tlie  great  body  of  the  nation  bad  practically 
' — no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  Every 
1826-  attempt  at  Reform,  every  argument  for  religious  freedom, 
was  met  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Tory  party  ; 
and  enlightened  statesmen,  finding  themselves  always  in 
a  minority  and  continually  excluded  from  office,  de¬ 
spaired  of  obtaining  the  success  of  their  own  views  or  of 
defeating  their  determined  opponents.  Contemporary 
statesmen  might,  indeed,  well  despair.  A  long  succession 
of  reverses  disheartens  the  best  troops.  Constant  ill- 
success  must  equally  deprive  the  most  energetic  politi¬ 
cians  of  all  hoj3e.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  now  that  the 
legislation  which  the  Parliament  of  1820  had  adopted 
was  silently  pointing  to  Reforms,  both  in  Church  and  in 
State.  The  Parliament  of  1820  had  destroyed  mono¬ 
polies  in  trade.  It  left  to  its  successors  the  task  of 
destroying  monopolies  in  politics  and  religion. 
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The  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  the  arrangements  which  chap. 
followed  the  battle,  gave  the  great  military  nations  of  -  IX' 
Europe  nearly  forty  years  of  peace.  The  first-rate  1816- 
powers  of  the  Continent  were  not  again  arrayed  in  arms  The  ar- 
against  one  another  till  an  entire  generation  had  passed  ™en,ftes 
away.  The  lesser  powers,  however,  did  not  derive  the 
same  advantages  from  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  victory.  Whole  nations  were  handed  over  to  czar 
or  king  without  any  reference  to  their  own  feelings. 
Countries  whose  geographical  position  made  their  an¬ 
nexation  impracticable  were  consigned  to  the  rule  or 
misrule  of  their  hereditary  sovereigns.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  France  was  followed  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  to  Spain  and  Naples.  The  illus¬ 
trious  diplomatists  of  the  Continent  were  too  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  the  divine  right  of  kings  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  the  minor  potentates  of  Continental 
Europe. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  deserve  more  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  world  at  large,  and  from  Englishmen  in 
particular,  than  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Spain.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  a  striking  similarity  Spain, 
between  the  history  of  Spain  and  that  of  this  country. 

Spain,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  originally  consisted  of 
different  states.  The  people  of  Castillo  and  Aragon,  on 
their  union  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  enjoyed 
greater  liberties  than  the  English  or  the  Scotch  had 
obtained  at  that  time.  The  many  admirable  qualities 
which  Isabella  the  Catholic  possessed  undoubtediy  proved 
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of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  kingdom  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  govern.  Her  policy  in  many  respects 
resembled  the  course  which,  in  a  succeeding  generation, 
was  pursued  by  Elizabeth  of  England.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  inherited  from  her 
mother  the  Protestant  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Unfortunately  for  Spain,  Isabella  was  above  all  things  a 
Catholic.  Elizabeth's  first  object  was  the  increase  of  the 
glory,  of  the  wealth,  of  the  worldly  happiness  of  her 
subjects.  Isabella’s  first  object  was  the  promotion  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  A  country  which  was  not  Catholic 
could  not  in  her  j  udgment  be  happy.  In  consequence  of 
this  unfortunate  belief  her  naturally  kind  heart  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  commission  of  the  most  merciless  cruelties. 
Jew  and  Moor  were  relentlessly  driven  from  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  free  thought  and  free  will  effectually  burned 
out  by  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  Isabella’s  subjects 
imitated  to  a  great  extent  the  merciless  bigotry  of  their 
monarch.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  English  sailor  ven¬ 
tured  into  unknown  seas  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  and 
glory  which  were  certain  to  secure  him  welcome  from 
his  queen  on  his  return.  The  Spaniard  in  Isabella’s 
reign  conquered  vast  territories  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  sway  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  On  strict  grounds  of 
morality  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  justify  the  expeditions 
either  of  a  Hawkins  or  of  a  Cortes.  But  Hawkins  never 
claimed  a  higher  sanction  for  his  acts  than  was  afforded 
by  his  sword.  Cortes,  was  in  the  habit  of  justifying  his 
least  justifiable  proceedings  by  an  appeal  to  his  faith. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  Spain  and  the 
rise  of  England  are  to  be  traced  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Isabella.  Both  queens  left  their  countries  in 
enjoyment  of  a  material  prosperity  which  they  had 
never  previously  known ;  but  the  two  queens  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  very  different  descendants.  Twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  Isabella,  her  grandson,  Charles,  the  greatest 
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general  of  Ms  age,  mounted  her  throne.  Spain,  Ger-  chap. 
many,  and  the  Netherlands,  united  in  his  person,  en-  -  IX-  . 
gaged  in  a  series  of  military  expeditions,  in  which  the  1816. 
Spanish  infantry  acquired  an  imperishable  reputation,  but  The  reigna 
from  wliich  Spain  derived  neither  wealth  nor  advantage,  v.  and"16*5 
Half  a  century  after  her  death,  her  great  grandson,  Phlllp  IL 
Philip,  imitating  only  too  faithfully  her  own  example, 
forced  the  Netherlands  into  revolt,  and  occupied  a  whole 
reign  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  recover  a  dominion  which 
his  folly  and  his  bigotry  had  lost.  The  Spaniards  forgot 
their  privileges  amidst  the  glories  which  Charles  V.  won 
for  them ;  they  forgot  their  own  liberties  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  extirpate  liberty  from  the  Netherlands.  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  contrary,  was  reserved  for  a  different  fate. 

‘  King  ’  Elizabeth,  as  the  elder  Disraeli  observes,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  ‘  Queen  ’  James.  The  worthless  pedant  was 
succeeded  by  his  well-intentioned  but  misjudging  son. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Stuarts  made  them  dependent  cof^toa 
on  the  people.  Selden,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Eliot  Stuarts  of 
stood  at  bay  against  the  court.  The  crown  fell,  and  with  i:nglani1' 
the  fall  of  the  crown  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
assured.  Forty  years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  fruits 
of  the  Civil  War  were  finally  secured.  The  military 
government  of  Cromwell  was,  in  some  respects,  more 
injurious  to  freedom  than  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  two 
first  Stuart  kings.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  repro¬ 
duced  the  illegalities  of  his  father.  But  the  time  had 
gone  when  a  bad  sovereign  could  be  allowed  to  curse  the 
country  permanently  with  arbitrary  government.  The 
Stuarts  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  amidst  the  gene¬ 
ral  execration  of  the  nation;  and  Parliament,  learning 
wisdom  from  experience,  refused  to  repose  unlimited 
trust  in  another  sovereign.  In  changing  a  king,  they 
therefore  remodelled  a  system,  appropriating  the  sums, 
which  they  granted,  to  specific  uses,  and  insuring  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  decisions  by  auditing  the  expenditure. 
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Ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  England,  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  has  pros¬ 
pered.  Her  wealth  has  been  continually  increasing  ;  her 
dominion  has  been  constantly  extended ;  and,  with  a  few 
exceptional  occasions,  her  population  has  been  acquiring 
fresh  influence  in  her  government.  Ever  since  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.,  on  the  contrary,  Spain  has  been  deprived 
of  social  and  religious  freedom.  Her  empire  has  been 
gradually  contracted;  her  trade  has  been  constantly 
reduced ;  her  population  has  been  impoverished,  her 
treasury  emptied,  and  her  influence  annihilated.  Spain, 
which,  three  centuries  ago,  was  the  most  powerful  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  impotent  of 
them  all. 

A  weak  and  languid  Government  controlled  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Spain  in  1807.  Godoi,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
exercised  an  almost  boundless  influence  over  the  mind  of 
his  sovereign,  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  throne, 
dissatisfied  at  the  favourite’s  power,  entered  into  a  secret 
intrigue  with  Napoleon.  Napoleon  rapidly  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  divisions  at  the  Spanish  court.  Under  the 
pretext  of  partitioning  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  he  marched  a  strong  force  into  the  Peninsula, 
and  seized  some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
country.  Charles  IV.  was  urged  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  neighbouring  house  of  Braganza,  and  to  withdraw 
to  his  colonial  dominions  in  America.  But  the  nation 
prevented  the  realisation  of  a  scheme  to  which  the  weak 
king  would  probably  have  subscribed.  The  Prince  of 
Peace  was  arrested ;  Charles  IV.  was  persuaded  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  and  Ferdinand  mounted  the  throne. 

Ferdinand  was  no  better  match  for  Napoleon  than 
his  weak  and  incompetent  father.  He  was  tricked  to 
meet  the  emperor  at  Bayonne ;  and  found  himself,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  prisoner.  Charles  was  persuaded 
by  the  French  to  resume  the  power,  which  he  had  for- 
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mally  laid  down  ;  with  equal  ease  he  was  induced  to  re¬ 
nounce  it  in  favour  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon  made  his 
brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and,  with  characteristic 
energy,  devised  a  new  constitution  for  the  unhappy 
country.  Spain,  for  the  moment  stunned  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  blow  which  had  thus  been  inflicted  on  her, 
submitted  to  French  dictation.  But  the  calm  which  pre¬ 
vailed  was  only  momentary.  The  nation  rose  against  the 
French ;  they  achieved  an  important  success  at  Baylen ; 
they  proved  their  constancy  and  their  fortitude  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  ;  and  the  struggle  commenced  which,  in  its  ultimate 
results,  proved  as  disastrous  to  Napoleon  as  the  flames 
of  Moscow  or  the  frosts  of  Russia. 

Ferdinand  the  Bourbon  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  and  no  sovereign  ever  had  a  harder  task  before 
him  than  that  to  which  he  succeeded.  A  Cortes,  nomi¬ 
nally  representing  the  kingdom,  but  in  reality  chosen  by 
the  few  towns  which,  in  1812,  had  been  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  French,  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
State.  Its  democratic  views,  its  oppressive  measures, 
had  offended  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Ferdinand  was 
welcomed  as  the  liberator  of  his  country  from  its  dic¬ 
tation.  ‘  Viva  il  re  assoluto !  ’  was  the  shout  which  was 
raised  and  reiterated  as  he  approached.  Impelled  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  deceived  by  the  universal  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Cortes,  Ferdinand  ventured  to  annul 
all  its  acts  and  to  restore  absolute  government  to  Spain. 
The  king,  indeed,  while  abolishing  the  Cortes  of  1812, 
promised  to  take  immediate  steps  for  convening  a  new 
one.  But  the  burst  of  popularity  which  greeted  him 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  injudicious  advice  of  the 
counsellors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  promises.  The  new  Cortes  was  not 
convoked,  and  the  Inquisition,  in  a  moderate  form,  was 
reconstituted. 

The  Spaniards  had  hailed  with  pleasure  the  dissolution 
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of  an  assembly  which  had  not  fairly  represented  their 
country  ;  they  cheered  to  the  echo  the  monarch  who  had 
had  the  courage  to  dismiss  it.  But  the  dismissal  of  the 
Cortes  had  been  popular  because  it  had  been  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  step  towards  the  convocation  of  a  new 
one.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  king’s  advisers 
were  bent  on  the  institution  of  arbitrary  government,  the 
unpopularity  which  had  been  concentrated  on  tire  Cortes 
descended  on  Ferdinand.  Serious  disturbances  broke  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  though  they  were 
suppressed,  the  severity  which  attended  their  suppres¬ 
sion  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  Government. 
Every  fresh  riot  afforded  the  friends  of  arbitrary  rule  a 
new  excuse  for  repressive  measures  ;  every  fresh  measure 
of  repression  afforded  the  friends  of  liberal  administration 
a  new  excuse  for  rebellion.  Absolutists  and  liberals, 
arrayed  against  each  other,  were  driven  to  plot  and 
counterplot :  to  obscure  rebellion  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
unjustifiable  severity  on  the  other. 

There  was,  however,  one  subject  on  which  men  of  all 
parties  were  agreed.  Every  Spaniard  was  proud  of  the 
magnificent  empire  which  Spanish  valour  had  won  for 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Transatlantic  dependencies 
of  Spain  exceeded  in  extent  the  enormous  colonial  em¬ 
pire  which  Britain  has  acquired.  They  were  originally 
divided  into  two  huge  vice-royalties.  The  vice-royalty 
of  Mexico  comprised  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  North 
America  ;  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru  comprised  all  her  posses¬ 
sions  in  South  America.  But  as  time  wore  on  these  huge 
vice-royalties  were  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada  was  carved  out 
of  the  northern  territory  of  Peru  ;  the  vice-royalty  of  the 
Eio  de  la  Plata  was  cut  off  from  Peru  on  the  south. 
Even  these  four  vice-royalties  proved  too  cumbrous  for  the 
purposes  of  government.  The  territory  of  Venezuela,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  South  America ;  the  territory  of 
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Chili,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  same  continent ;  the 
territory  of  Guatemala,  the  link  between  North  and 
South  America ;  the  huge  island  of  Cuba  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  coasts  of  Florida;  Porto  Eico  and  the  other 
West  India  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  were  formed  into 
separate  captains-generalships.  The  magnificent  trans¬ 
atlantic  possessions  of  Spain  were  thus  placed  under  four 
viceroys  and  five  captains-general. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  history  of  England,  to  trace 
either  the  cause  or  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  independence  of  South  America.  During 
the  earlier  years  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  successful. 
Hidalgo,  who  had  dared  the  authority  of  Spain  in  Mexico, 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death.  Miranda,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  who 
had  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebels,  was  dead. 
Bolivar,  who  succeeded  Miranda,  experienced  an  appa¬ 
rently  decisive  defeat.  Ee volutionary  Juntas  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  still  defied  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country.  In  1817  the  Junta 
at  Buenos  Ayres  sent  an  army  into  Chili,  and  in  two 
victories  drove  the  Spaniards  from  that  colony.  It  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  authority  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  was  again  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  most  decisive  measures  could  lead  to  its 
restoration. 

Decisive  measures  could,  however,  be  taken  only  with 
difficulty  by  the  exhausted  and  divided  country  in  which 
Ferdinand  was  asserting  his  absolute  authority.  Spain, 
in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  had  depended  for  her  wealth 
on  her  Transatlantic  possessions  ;  and  the  rebellions  of  the 
last  ten  years  had  emptied  her  treasury  and  reduced  her 
resources.  A  vast  continent  could  not  be  reconquered 
without  a  considerable  force,  and  Spain  had  neither  the 
ships  nor  the  money  for  equipping  a  great  armament. 
Spain,  in  1818,  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 
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‘  Nothing  I  could  say,’  wrote  a  British  resident,  ‘  could 
convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wretchedness, 
misery,  want  of  credit  confidence  and  trade  which  exist 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  army  is 
naked  and  unpaid ;  navy  there  is  none  ;  and  the  roads 
are  covered  with  bands  of  forty  or  fifty  robbers  each.’ 1 
Under  these  circumstances  Spain  was  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  purchasing  some  worn-out  frigates  from  Bussia, 
and  of  disposing  of  a  portion  of  her  colonial  empire 
to  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States  was,  indeed,  doubly  advantageous  to  the 
Spanish  Government.  It  provided  Spain,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  little  ready  money ;  it  also  relieved  her 
from  a  serious  international  difficulty.  The  northern 
boundary  of  Florida  was  separated  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  States  by  ‘  an  imaginary  fine,’  which  it 
was  impossible  to  guard,  and  which  it  was  easy  to  pass. 
The  ‘  imaginary  line  ’  was  constantly  passed  and  repassed 
by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  Seminole 
Indians.  The  Seminoles  made  a  raid  into  the  United 
States  and  retreated,  when  they  were  pursued,  into  the 
territory  of  Spain.  As  the  authority  of  Spain  had  ceased 
to  exist  the  President  of  the  United  States  claimed  the 
right  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  Spanish  territory,  and 
ordered  the  United  States  troops  to  do  so.2 

A  state  of  things,  therefore,  had  obviously  arisen 
which  might  at  any  moment  have  led  to  war.  War  was 
avoided  by  the  sale  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States 
for  5,000,000  dollars.3  The  sale  provided  Spain  with  a 


1  Sir  P.  Roche  to  Mr.  E.  Cooke, 
Oct.  22,  1818. —  Castlereagh  Corresp., 
vol.  xii.  p.  73. 

2  See  Ann.  Reg.,  1818,  Hist.,  pp. 
171-180.  State  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  524-557. 

3  The  United  States  had  a  claim 
against  Spain  of  3,000,000  dollars 
for  spoliations  upon  its  commerce. 


They  offered  to  abandon  their  claim 
if  the  Floridas  were  sold  to  them  for 
5,000,000  dollars.  Spain,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  5,000,000  dollars  in 
hard  cash,  got  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
claim  of  3,000,000  dollars.  (See 
Chas.  Bagot’s  letter  to  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh,  Castlereagh  Corresp.,  vol.  xi.  p. 
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little  money,  and  left  her  free  to  deal  with  her  insurgent 
provinces.  Russia  was  readily  prevailed  upon  to  sell  her 
some  old  frigates.  Badly  built  originally  of  pitch-pine, 
worn  out  by  long  service,  the  crazy  vessels  were  hardly 
equal  to  a  voyage  from  the  Baltic  to  Cadiz.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  despatch  them  across  the  Atlantic 
until  they  were  repaired,  and  their  repair  necessarily 
occupied  some  months.  In  the  interval  the  troops, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  expedition  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  became  more  and  more  discontented.  Ill  fed,  ill 
clothed,  ill  paid,  they  murmured  against  the  necessity  of 
embarking  on  crazy  vessels  for  a  king  whom  they  did  not 
reverence,  and  in  a  cause  which  they  did  not  understand. 
Their  murmurs  were  so  loud  that  they  reached  the  ears 
of  the  authorities.  O'Donnell,  Count  Abisbal,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Spanish  generals,  hastily  collected  a 
considerable  force,  and,  surrounding  the  camp  of  the 
mutineers,  awed  them  into  obedience.  Three  thousand 
of  them  were  embarked  and  despatched  to  America. 
These  measures  quelled  .the  mutiny  for  a  time ;  but  the 
threatened  outbreak  proved  fatal  to  the  expedition.  The 
Spanish  Government,  nervously  afraid  of  everyone,  re¬ 
moved  O’Donnell  from  his  command.  The  advanced 
guard  of  3,000  men  carried  the  ships  in  which  they  sailed 
into  Buenos  Ayres  and  passed  over  to  the  insurgents. 
A  serious  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  Cadiz  compelled 
the  Government  to  postpone  the  main  expedition ;  and, 
through  the  whole  of  1819,  no  further  steps  were  taken 
to  quell  the  insurrection  in  South  America.1 

While,  however,  Spain  relaxed  her  efforts  to  subdue 
her  colonies,  the  insurgents  freed  themselves  more  and 
more  from  the  control  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
own  efforts  were  gradually  achieving  their  independence  ; 
and  their  own  efforts  were  nobly  seconded  by  volunteers 
from  Britain.  Englishmen  have  an  instinctive  hatred  ot 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  Hist.,  p.  178. 
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chap,  autocratic  government ;  they  have  an  instinctive  desire 

_ 0 _ -  to  array  themselves  under  any  standard  which  may  be 

1819.  raised  in  the  name  of  freedom  in  any  part  of  the  world 
The  same  feeling  which,  eleven  years  afterwards,  led  to 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  roused  the  nation  to  support  the 
cause  of  South  American  independence  in  1816. 

England,  moreover,  was  largely  reducing  her  arma¬ 
ments.  Large  numbers  of  officers  and  men  found  them¬ 
selves  without  employment  and  without  any  very  clear 
means  of  obtaining  remunerative  work.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  these  men,  who  were  inured  to  war, 
should  be  ready  to  dispose  of  their  services  to  any 
power  prepared  to  engage  them.  Soon  after  the  peace 
several  British  officers  left  this  country  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  insurgents ;  the  number  became  so  con¬ 
siderable  that  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
notify  that  officers  enlisting  on  foreign  service  without 
license  would  lose  their  half- pay.  This  step,  however, 
had  no  effect.  The  disposition  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  insurgents  was  not  checked.  ‘  Soldiers  were  raised, 
regiments  formed,  uniforms  of  various  descriptions  pre¬ 
pared,  and  considerable  bodies  of  men  openly  embarked 
for  South  America.’ 1  A  battalion  was  paid  off  at  Chatham, 
and  300  men  immediately  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord poch-  insurgents.2  The  English,  however,  did  more  than  fill 
ram^mns  tpe  ranp3  0f  the  insurgents.  Lord  Cochrane,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  sailors  in  the  British  navy.  In  1801,  while  in 
command  of  a  little  brig,  manned  by  only  fifty-four  men 
and  boys,  and  armed  with  only  four  small  guns,  he  had 
attacked  and  taken  the  ‘  El  Gamo,’  a  Spanish  frigate  with 
32  guns  and  319  men.  In  1809  lie  had  been  selected 
to  command  the  fireships  which,  laden  with  combustibles, 
had  thrown  themselves  on  the  French  fleet  in  Basque 

1  Lord  Bathurst,  in  House  of  2  C.  Wynn,  in  House  of  Commons. 
Lords.  ( Hansard ,  vol.  xl.  p.  1379.)  (Ibid.,  p.  886.) 
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Roads.  Nelson  himself  had  never  displayed  more  skill  chap. 

and  more  daring  than  this  brilliant  officer.  His  exploits  - _ IX'-_ 

gave  him  great  popularity  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

His  advanced  pohtical  opinions  made  him  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  a  large  constituency,  and  Cochrane  was 
elected  member  for  Westminster.  While  he  was  member 
for  Westminster  the  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A  gentleman 
in  French  uniform  suddenly  arrived  at  Hover,  announced 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  hurriedly  posted  to  Lord 
Cochrane’s  house  in  London.  The  Funds  rose ;  Lord 
Cochrane’s  uncle  sold  his  stock,  and  made  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  and  it  was  usually  supposed  that  Lord  Cochrane 
himself  derived  some  advantage  from  the  officer’s  visit 
to  his  house.  He  was  indicted  with  others  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud,  and  was  convicted.  The  severity  of 
the  sentence  which  Lord  Ellenborough  passed  on  him 
caused  the  opinion  of  the  public  to  react  in  his  favour. 

The  Government  were  compelled  to  remit  the  greater 
part  of  the  punishment.  Cochrane,  though  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  was  immediately  re-elected 
by  his  constituents  ;  and  circumstances  which  would  have 
tarnished  the  reputation  of  most  men  only  increased  the 
popularity  of  this  brilliant  officer. 

Cochrane  joined  the  insurgents  in  1818.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  he  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  and  was  made 
at  once  Vice-Admiral  of  Chili.  He  was  the  very  man 
of  whom  the  insurgents  stood  in  need.  The  terror  of 
his  name  caused  the  Spanish  men-of-war  to  abandon  the 
seas ;  his  presence  infused  new  life  into  the  insurgents 
cause,  new  vigour  into  their  operations.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  British  nation  for  the  insurgents  was  increased  when 
the  hero  of  the  Basque  Roads  became  their  most  promi¬ 
nent  leader ;  and  men  gladly  joined  a  service  where 
Cochrane  was  in  command  who  would  have  hesitated 
to  place  themselves  under  the  standard  of  Bolivar. 
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Cochrane,  however,  had  never  been  popular  either  at  the 
Admiralty  or  on  the  Ministerial  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  Admiralty  he  was  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  officer,  opposed  to  mere  routine,  and  in  the 
habit  of  pressing  his  own  claims  and  those  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates  with  a  heat  which  was  inconvenient  and  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  officials.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
considered  as  an  intemperate  politician,  prepared  to 
endorse  the  extreme  views  of  the  Eadicals  out  of  doors, 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  present  their  most  offensive 
petitions.  An  enthusiastic  Reformer  of  this  description 
was  not  likely  to  be  popular  among  the  members  of  Lord 
Liverpool’s  Administration.  His  adherence  to  the  in¬ 
surgents  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  sympathise 
with  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  But 
the  Ministry  could  under  no  circumstances  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  ignore  the  armed  expeditions  which  were  con¬ 
tinually  leaving  this  country  for  South  America.  Two 
Acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  made  it  felony 
for  any  British  subject  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any 
foreign  state.  Under  these  Acts  it  would  have  been 
illegal  for  any  British  subject  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  the  insurgent  colonies 
of  Spain  had  not  been  recognised  as  states.  From  the 
accident  that  they  had  not  been  so  recognised  the  Acts 
of  George  II,  did  not  apply  to  British  subjects  enlisting 
in  their  service.  The  Ministry  consequently  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  illegal  for  a  British  subject  to 
enter  the  service,  not  merely  of  a  foreign  king,  prince, 
or  potentate,  but  also  of  ‘  a  colony  or  district  who  do 
assume  the  powers  of  a  government.’  By  another  clause 
of  the  bill  they  forbade  the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  for  the 
purposes  of  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Ministry  could  have 
avoided  proposing  some  such  measure  as  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  But  the  Opposition  were  determined  to 
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resist  it.  They  sympathised  with  the  colonists  in  their  chap. 
struggle  with  the  mother  country  ;  they  thought  that  the  -  IX~ 
autocratic  Government  at  Madrid  had  no  right  to  de-  1819. 
mand  any  alteration  of  the  laws  in  their  own  favour ; 
and  they  insisted  that  Spain  had  forfeited  any  claim  to 
our  consideration  by  selling  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States,  our  chief  rival  in  the  New  World.  ‘  The  historical 
records  of  England,’  said  Mackintosh,  ‘  afforded  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  British  troops  serving  under  foreign 
belligerents  without  subjecting  themselves  to  any  penalty. 

A  Catholic  regiment  served  in  the  Spanish  service  in 
Flanders  under  Lord  Arundel  of  W ardour ;  a  regiment 
of  Scotch  Catholics,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Home, 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  In  neither 
instance  was  any  breach  of  neutrality  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  The  celebrated  Bynkershoek,  president  of 
the  courts  of  Holland,  denied  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
neutrality  to  allow  a  friendly  belligerent  to  levy  troops 
in  your  territory.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  in  his  pay  a 
band  of  six  thousand  men  raised  in  Scotland,  and  led  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  The  Spanish  and  Imperial 
ambassadors  were  resident  in  London,  but  neither  of 
them  presumed  to  remonstrate.  It  was  expressly  laid 
down  by  Yattel  that  a  nation  did  not  commit  a  breach  of 
neutrality  by  allowing  its  subjects  to  enter  the  service  of 
one  belligerent,  and  refusing  the  same  permission  with 
respect  to  another.  There  was  one  case  more.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  a  great  body  of  English  troops, 
commanded  by  Sir  Horace  Vere,  served  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  received  pay  from  a  foreign  power. 

Yet  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  dared  not  go 
so  far  as  to  require  the  boon  which  his  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters  now  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  to 
have  the  condescension  to  grant.’  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  speech  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  House. 

But  neither  his  learning  nor  his  eloquence  affected  the 
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issue.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed  through 
all  its  stages  and  became  law.1 

The  time  was,  however,  gone  when  the  sympathy 
of  a  foreign  state  could  have  restored  the  tottering 
authority  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  On  the  first  day  of 
February,  1820,  a  military  revolt  of  unprecedented  im¬ 
portance  broke  out  among  the  troops  in  Andalusia,  in 
the  extreme  south-west  of  Spain.  The  mutineers  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  two  energetic  officers 
— Colonel  Eiego  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Quiroga — who 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
Baffled,  however,  in  an  attempt  on  Cadiz,  and  receiving 
no  active  aid  from  the  surrounding  population,  the  mu¬ 
tiny  seemed  likely  to  terminate  •  in  failure.  O’Donnell, 
the  brother  of  the  general,  who  had  suppressed  the  revolt 
of  the  previous  year,  drove  Riego  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Ronda,  in  Granada.  Quiroga  with  4,000  troops 
was  hopelessly  shut  up  by  General  Freyre  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon.  The  rebellion  in  the  South  of  Spain  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  suppressed,  when  the  news  of  it  was 
slowly  brought  to  Galicia,  in  the  extreme  north-west. 
The  troops  at  Corunna  and  at  Ferrol,  animated  by  the 
news,  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  imitated  the  example 
which  had  been  set  them  by  Riego  and  Quiroga.  The 
Government  of  Ferdinand  was  thrown  into  perplexity 
by  these  various  rebellions  ;  and  a  still  more  formidable 
defection  completed  the  revolution.  O’Donnell,  Count 
Abisbal,  had  in  the  previous  year  restored  the  royal 
authority.  The  shabby  treatment  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  Ferdinand  had  probably  rankled  in  his 
breast.  Hastily  leaving  Madrid,  he  proclaimed  the  Con¬ 
stitution  at  Oftana.  The  troops  immediately  pronounced 
in  his  favour ;  Ferdinand,  isolated  by  the  defection, 
found  himself  unable  to  continue  resistance.  Making  a 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  pp.  362-874,  1285,  1377-1416.  Ann.  Beg.,  1819, 

858,  867-910,  1083-1117,  1232-  Hist.,  pp.  71-76. 
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virtue  of  necessity,  he  consented  to  summon  the  Cortes  crap. 
and  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  The  Cortes 
rapidly  removed  every  trace  of  the  autocratic  Govern-  182°- 
ment  of  the  preceding  six  years.  ‘  NeAv  commercial  The 
regulations  were  adopted  ;  the  press  was  declared  free ;  coDstitli- 
entails  were  abolished  ;  all  the  convents  and  monasteries,  tion  Pr°- 
except  eight,  were  dissolved,  and  the  revenues  were  caimec' 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.’ 1 

These  events,  rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  in 
Spain  made  the  most  profound  impression  on  the  people 
of  other  nations.  But  there  were  two  countries  to  which 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Spain  was  particularly  Therevo_ 
liable  to  spread.  Portugal  was  united  to  Spain  bv  nature  :  lution 
Naples  by  the  blood  of  her  sovereign.  The  rebellion  in  Portugal. 
Andalusia  and  the  rebellion  in  Galicia  had  broken  out  in 
provinces  which  marched  upon  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  Portugal ;  and  Portugal  happened  to  be  in 
a  condition  which  made  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
affection.  Ever  since  1807  Portugal  had  not  known  a 
court.  On  the  first  threat  of  French  invasion  the  Eegent 
had  emigrated  to  the  Brazils,  and  he  had  since  lived  and 
ruled  entirely  in  the  great  Transatlantic  colony.  The 
ordinary  conditions  of  other  countries  had  been  reversed. 
Portugal  had  virtually  become  a  dependency  of  her  own 
colony.  The  absence  of  the  court  was  a  sore  trial  to  the 
pride  of  the  Portuguese.  An  absent  court  had  few  sup¬ 
porters.  It  happened,  too,  that  its  ablest  defender  had 
lately  left  the  country  on  a  visit  to  Brazil.  Marshal 
Beresford  had  made  a  great  reputation  in  the  Peninsula. 

His  memorable  stand  at  Albuera  was  properly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war  ;  and 
his  subsequent  organisation  of  the  Portuguese  army,  of 
which  he  still  retained  the  command,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  country.  Unfortunately, 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  Hist.,  pp.  178,  181 ;  and  Hist.,  1820,  pp.  221-231. 
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chap,  in  April  1820  Beresford  sailed  for  the  Brazils.  He  did 
not  return  till  the  following  October  ;  and  the  revolution 
1820,  pac[  been  completed  before  his  return.  On  the  24th  of 
August  the  troops  at  Oporto  determined  on  establishing 
a  constitutional  government,  and  appointed  a  provisional 
Junta  with  this  object.  The  Regency  which  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  country  at  Lisbon  denounced  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  nefarious  conspiracy.  But,  however  nefarious 
the  conspiracy  might  be,  the  defection  of  the  army  was 
so  general  that  resistance  became  impossible.  On  the  1st 
of  September  the  Regency  issued  a  proclamation  promising 
to  convene  the  Cortes.  The  promise,  however,  did  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  The  Junta  which 
had  been  constituted  at  Oporto  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  upon  Lisbon.  The  troops  at  Lisbon  and  in 
the  south  of  Portugal  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
established  a  Junta  of  their  own.  The  Junta  at  Lisbon 
were,  for  the  moment,  in  favour  of  milder  measures  than 
the  Junta  of  Oporto.  But  the  advocates  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  course  won  their  ends.  The  Oporto  troops,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  two  Juntas,  which  had  been  blended  together, 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  Spanish  constitution ;  in 
other  words,  to  sanction  the  election  of  one  deputy  to  the 
Cortes  for  every  30,000  persons  inhabiting  the  country.1 

Revolution  was  not  confined  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
rebellion  more  formidable  than  that  at  Oporto  occurred 
Naples.  about  the  same  time  in  Naples.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  been  united  in  1735  under  Charles  III., 
son  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1759  Charles  succeeded  to 
the  Spanish  throne  ;  and  his  third  son  thereupon  became 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
Ferdinand,  with  Nelson’s  assistance,  maintained  his  au¬ 
thority  at  Naples  till  1806.  The  French  entered  Naples 
at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  Napoleon,  in  the  first 
instance,  placed  his  brother  Joseph,  and  subsequently 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,  pp.  232-338. 
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his  brilliant  lieutenant,  Murat,  on  the  throne ;  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sicily. 
The  tragic  events  of  1815  effected  his  restoration.  Fer¬ 
dinand  was  re-established  at  Naples.  Adversity,  however, 
had  not  taug'ht  the  old  king  wisdom.  His  government 
had  been  bad  and  tyrannical  before  1806  ;  it  was  bad 
and  tyrannical  after  1815.1  Oppressive  taxation  sowed 
the  seeds  of  rebellion ;  and  a  secret  organisation,  whose 
origin  had  been  recent,  but  whose  growth  had  been  rapid, 
afforded  the  requisite  machinery  for  effecting  a  revolution. 
Some  years  before  a  few  discontented  republicans  had  re¬ 
tired  from  Naples  to  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria.  The  trade 
of  the  district  to  which  they  thus  migrated  was  charcoal¬ 
burning  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  they  took  the  name 
of  Carbonari,  or  charcoal-burners.  Gradually  acquiring 
strength  and  influence,  their  lodges  ramified  throughout 
Italy,  till  nearly  700,000  persons  joined  the  society. 
In  the  eyes  of  autocracy  the  society  was  a  ‘  secte  tene- 
breuse  dont  les  chefs  secrets  ne  cessaient  de  mediter  la 
destruction  de  tous  les  gouvernemens.’  Murat,  bent  on 
conquering  all  Italy,  deigned  to  appeal  to  them.  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  restored  by  Austrian  bayonets  to  his  throne,  did 
his  best  to  neutralise  them.  The  power  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari  had  either  ceased  or  their  activity  had  declined, 
when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  threw  fresh 
spirit  into  their  counsels.  The  Neapolitan  troops  caught 
the  infection.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July 
a  cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Nola  raised  a  tricolour 
flag2  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution.  The  troops  de¬ 
tached  to  quell  the  revolt  made  common  cause  with  the 

1  Sir  W.  A’Court,  the  British  Min-  xii.  p.  279.  Sir  W.  A’Court’s  letter 
ister  at  Naples,  wrote  to  Lord  Castle-  shows  how  little  trust  can  be  placed 
reagh  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  ‘  a  in  the  reports  of  envoys  in  foreign 
kingdom  in  the  highest  degree  states. 

flourishing  and  happy,  under  the  2  The  tricolour  of  the  Carbonari, 
mildest  of  Governments,  and  by  no  black,  blue,  and  rose-colour. — Col- 
means  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  Chester,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 
taxation.’ — Castlereagh  Corresp.,  vol. 
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char  rebels  ;  the  garrison  of  Naples  deserted  the  royal  cause  ; 

— -  the  regiments  in  the  provinces  imitated  the  example  which 
1820.  pat|  been  set  them  at  Nola  ;  and  the  king,  powerless  from 
the  defection  of  his  army,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and 
promised  to  make  known  the  bases  of  the  Constitution 
within  eight  days. 

The  partial  surrender  of  Ferdinand  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  army.  The  chiefs  of  the  revolt  insisted  on  the 
immediate  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Constitution.  It  was 
said  that  there  was  no  copy  of  this  Constitution  at  Naples ; 
neither  the  king,  his  ministers,  nor  any  Neapolitan  had 
ever  seen  it ;  but  the  force  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  so  strong  that  the  king  had  to  give  way.  Within 
one  week  of  the  first  revolt  at  Nola,  without  any  blood¬ 
shed,  the  king  had  been  compelled  to  swear  fidelity  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  little  more  than  a  month  a 
National  Assembly  completely  reformed  the  institutions 
of  Naples,  and  replaced  the  laws  which  had  previously 
been  in  force  with  new  statutes.  These  extraordinary 
events  had  been  effected  without  bloodshed  in  Naples. 
But  the  revolution  was  not  completed  in  Sicily  without 
fighting.  Sicily  was  ripe  for  revolt  from  a  reason  exactly 
opposite  to  that  which  influenced  the  Neapolitans.  The 
Neapolitans  were  enraged  at  Ferdinand’s  presence  among 
them ;  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  annoyed  at  the 
departure  of  the  court.  The  news  of  the  insurrection  at 
Naples  reached  Palermo  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  popu¬ 
lace  on  the  following  day  rose,  assaulted  some  forts,  sup¬ 
plied  themselves  with  the  arms  which  they  found  in  them, 
broke  open  the  prisons,  and  liberated  the  prisoners.  The 
troops  endeavoured  to  restore  order ;  but  they  were  over¬ 
powered  by  the  populace,  and  a  provisional  Junta  was 
established  to  conduct  the  government.  The  Junta  sent 
a  deputation  to  Naples ;  but  the  Neapolitan  Government 
declined  to  admit  them  into  the  town.  Events  at  Pa¬ 
lermo  had  gone  so  far  that  they  threatened  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  Sicily  and  the  violent  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 
General  William  Pepe  possessed  the  chief  authority  among 
the  army  in  Naples.  His  brother,  Floristian  Pepe,  was 
sent  with  4,000  men  to  control  Palermo.  Meeting  with 
little  resistance,  he  arrived  before  Palermo  on  the  25th  of 
September.  On  the  5th  of  October  the  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion  were  signed,  and  on  the  following  day  Pope  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  proclaimed  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
stitution.1 

These  successive  revolutions  in  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Portugal  excited  the  most  extraordinary  consternation 
among  the  military  empires  of  Europe.  ‘  The  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Spain,’  wrote  Count  Hardenberg 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ‘  are  full  of  danger  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  example  of  an  army  making  a  revolution 
is  infinitely  deplorable.’ 2  But,  deplorable  as  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  army  must  have  appeared  to  autocrats, 
dependent  for  their  authority  on  their  own  armies,  the 
revolutions  in  Portugal  and  Italy  were  much  more  serious. 
In  Portugal  the  entire  army  had  declared  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  Naples  a  kingdom  had  ‘  crumbled  before  a 
handful  of  insurgents  that  half  a  battalion  of  good  soldiers 
might  have  crushed  in  an  instant.’ 3  It  seemed  impossible 
to  foresee  where  the  revolution  might  extend.  The  mili¬ 
tary  monarchs  of  the  Continent  were  not  disposed  to  sit 
quietly  by  and  watch  the  progress  of  a  flood  which  might 
ultimately  overwhelm  themselves.  Five  years  before,  at 
Paris,  they  had  bound  themselves  in  a  Holy  Alliance  to 
be  governed  by  Christian  principles  in  all  their  political 
transactions,  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  peace 

1  An  account  of  these  events  will  memoirs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148-217.  Lord 
he  found  in  the  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Colchester  was  staying  at  Naples  at 
Hist.,  pp.  238-242,  and  in  the  decla-  the  time. 

ration  by  the  Austrian  Government,  2  ‘  Infiniment  funeste.’  — -  Castle - 
in  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1175-  reagh  Corresp.,  vol.  xii.  p.  224. 

1181 ;  a  translation  of  this  is  in  the  3  Sir  W.  A’Oourt  to  Lord  Oastle- 
Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Chron.,  pp.  739-  reagh. —  Castlereagh  Corresp.,  vol.  xii. 
745.  See  also  Lord  Colchester’s  p.  279. 
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chap,  which  they  had  achieved.  The  peace  which  they  had 
IX~  -  achieved  was  rudely  threatened  by  insurrections  which, 
1820.  in  their  eyes,  were  unnatural  and  unchristian;  and  the 
time  seemed,  therefore,  to  have  arrived  for  concerting 
measures  of  protection  against  states  which  had  placed 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  legitimate 
authority.1  The  military  despots  of  the  Continent  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  check  such  proceedings  as 
those  which  had  occurred  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  But  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  felt  an  unequal  interest  in  these 
events.  A  revolution  at  Naples  constituted  a  compara¬ 
tively  remote  danger  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  or  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  but  Austria  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
any  popular  commotion  in  Italy.  The  arrangements  of 
1815  had  given  her  a  large  territorial  interest,  and  had 
made  ‘  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  natural  guardian  and 
protector  of  public  tranquillity,  in  Italy.’  The  emperor 
was  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  this  important  duty,  and  was 
prepared  to  use  force,  if  other  means  were  inadequate, 
for  the  purpose.  Prince  Metternich,  however,  the  Austrian 
minister,  was  too  cautious  a  diplomatist  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  quelling  the  revolt.  He  was  at 
considerable  pains  to  explain  the  policy  of  his  court  to 
the  minor  German  states  ;  he  laboured  to  form  a  common 
understanding  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  he  per¬ 
suaded  them  all  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  own  master 
and  to  decline  to  receive  an  envoy  from  the  Court  of 


1  From  the  circular  of  the  com¬ 
bined  powers  at  Troppau.  ( State 
Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  1150.)  There  is 
something  very  unsatisfactory  about 
this  document.  Its  language  in  the 
State  Papers  is  much  less  forcible 
than  its  language  in  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence.  For  instance,  in  the 
.State  Papers  the  powers  talk  of 
their  right  en  concertant  des  mesures 
de  surete.  In  the  Castlereagh  Corre¬ 
spondence  the  words  are  en  se  decidant 
de  prendre  des  mesures  de  precaution 


et  de  repression.  The  State  Papers 
talk  of  a  renversement ;  the  Castle¬ 
reagh  Papers  of  a  bouleversement  of 
Government  ( Castlereagh  Corresp., 
vol.  xii.  p.  330).  Could  the  despatch 
have  been  toned  down  for  the  British 
public  before  it  was  published  ? 
Other  instances  will  be  found  later 
on  in  this  chapter  where  the  des¬ 
patches  published  by  the  Foreign 
Office  differ  in  a  striking  way  from 
those  which  were  actually  written. 
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Naples  ;  he  invited  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Troppau 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  measures  which  the 
crisis  might  require  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  largely 
strengthened  the  force  which  Austria  maintained  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy.1 

The  Congress  at  Troppau  met  at  the  end  of  October, 
1820.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  attended  it 
in  person.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  unwell,  was 
represented  by  Count  Hardenberg.  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
brother,  Lord  Stewart,  was  present,  but  did  not  take  any 
immediate  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  conference  was 
short.  The  three  powers  were  agreed  in  lamenting  the 
revolutions  which  had  occurred  in  Spain  in  March  and  in 
Naples  in  July,  and  ‘  the  catastrophe  in  Portugal.’  They 
were  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  revolution  in  Naples, 
which  was  daily  taking  deeper  root,  was  causing  greater 
danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  states  than 
the  troubles  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  more  easily  quelled.  They  were  agreed  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognise  a  Government  which  had  been  the  result 
of  open  revolt ;  and,  before  resorting  to  more  extreme 
measures,  they  were  agreed  in  inviting  the  King  of  Sicily 
to  meet  them  at  Laybach.  They  expressed  a  hope  that 
France  and  England  would  not  refuse  to  join  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  treaties 
to  which  they  had  already  consented,  and  which  promised 
to  lead  to  the  most  pacific  and  equitable  arrangements.2 

The  King  of  France  readily  assented  to  the  views 
of  his  brother  potentates.  The  British  Government,  with 

1  See  the  circular  of  the  Austrian  ister,  ibid.,  p.  1141.  The  Courts  of 
Government  to  the  German  states.  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
State  Papers,  \ ol.  viii.  p.  1130  ;  the  lands  alone  recognised  the  Neapolitan 
message  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  ibid.,  Government. 

p.  1131 ;  the  despatch  of  the  Sicilian  2  See  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  Austrian  Prussian  circular,  State  Papers,  vol. 
Government,  ibid.,  p.  1135  ;  and  the  viii.  p.  1149. 
report  of  the  Sicilian  Foreign  Min- 
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chap,  the  dread  of  the  British  Parliament  before  it,  refrained 

IX. 

' —  — -  from  committing  itself  in  any  way  to  the  proposal.  A 
British  squadron  was,  however,  stationed  off  Naples ;  in¬ 
structions  were  given  to  the  officer  in  command  of  it  to 
protect  the  king  from  any  danger,  and  a  man-of-war  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  to  convey  him  on  his  way  to  Lay- 
bach.1  The  king  himself  was  nervously  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Beady  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  nation,  neither  his  advanced 
years  nor  the  rigour  of  the  season  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  invitation  of  the  powers.  He  was  prepared  to 
promise  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  secure  to  his  people 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Constitution  which — so  he  declared 
— was  as  liberal  as  it  was  wise ;  and  he  left  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  whom  he  had  already  made  his  Vicar- 
General  and  alter  ego ,  as  Begent  in  his  absence.  The 
poor  king  probably  imagined  that  these  smooth  sentences 
would  reconcile  his  people  to  his  absence.  On  the  day 
after  that  on  which  he  penned  them  the  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  told  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  Laybach  except  to 
defend  the  Constitution  which  he  had  deigned  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  The  king,  finding  that  the  Parliament  was  firm, 
declared  that  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of  violating 
the  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain ;  and 
with  this  declaration  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Lay¬ 
bach.2  On  the  1 3th  of  December  he  embarked  on  board 
the  ‘Vengeur,’  an  English  man-of-war.  An  untoward 
accident,  which  in  another  age  would  have  been  regarded 
as  ominous,  interrupted  his  journey  at  the  outset.  Cross¬ 
ing  on  opposite  tacks,  in  a  dark  and  squally  night,  the 
‘Vengeur’  fouled  the  ‘  Bevolutionnaire,’  another  English 
man-of-war ;  and  both  vessels,  much  disabled,  were  com- 

1  Lord  Colchester  says,  on  Sir  W.  of  the  real  views  of  the  English 
A’Court’s  authority,  that  the  man-of-  Government. 

war  would  have  been  at  the  ting’s  2  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1151- 
disposal  if  his  departure  ivas  resisted  1160,  1179. 

(vol.  iii.  p.  184).  A  very  clear  proof 
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pelled  to  run  for  Bake.1  The  accident,  however,  did  not  chap. 
cause  any  very  serious  delay.  The  ‘  Vengeur  ’  was  able  .  IX~ 
to  proceed  to  Leghorn  on  the  15th  of  December  ;  and  the  1820. 
unhappy  old  monarch,  leaving  the  sea,  proceeded  by  land 
to  meet  his  powerful  brother  potentates  at  Laybach. 

The  king  on  his  arrival  at  Laybach  found  that  it  The  King 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  £aP_les 
Parliament.  His  Majesty  was  told  that  the  alhed  sove-  bach, 
reigns  were  resolved  to  abolish  a  Constitution  which  a 
faction  with  neither  title  nor  power  had  imposed  on  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  most  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  that  they  regarded  this  Constitution  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  security  of  neighbouring  states  and  with 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  that,  if  no  other  means  were 
available  for  repealing  it,  they  must  have  recourse  to 
war.  The  king  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  alter  their  resolution,  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  write  to  the  Begent  to  this  effect,  and  to 
renounce  the  Constitution.2 

The  king,  in  his  letter  to  the  Eegent,  did  not  appa-  The  Aus- 
rently  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  had  renounced  trian  ad' 
at  Laybach  the  Constitution  which,  at  Naples,  he  had  Naples, 
sworn  to  maintain.  His  reticence  on  this  point  did 
not,  however,  produce  much  inconvenience.  The  king’s 
letter  to  the  Eegent  was  followed  by  explanatory  circulars 
to  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  andBussian  ministers  at  Naples. 

The  first  of  these  circulars  contained  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  proceedings  at  Laybach,  and  directed  the  ministers 
to  explain  to  the  Eegent  the  calamities  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  follow  should  he  refuse  to  obey  the  paternal 
voice  of  his  king.  The  second  of  them  explained  that 
the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  by  an  armed  force  was  judged  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future.3  The  invasion  of 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  188.  3  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1165- 

2  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1163,  1172. 

1179. 
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Naples  had,  indeed,  been  already  decided  on.  Through¬ 
out  the  autumn  Austria  had  been  steadily  strengthening 
the  forces  which  she  maintained  in  her  Italian  provinces. 
Her  army,  at  the  commencement  of  February  1821,  was 
instructed  to  advance.1  His  Imperial  Majesty  could  not 
bring  himself  to  suppose  that  any  serious  resistance  would 
be  made  to  the  advance  of  this  army.  None  but  the 
public  enemies  to  the  state  or  the  incurable  partisans  of 
a  ruinous  system  could  misconstrue  the  duty  imposed  on 
every  loyal  soldier  and  every  patriotic  citizen. 

In  one  respect  the  Emperor  of  Austria  judged  ac¬ 
curately.  His  army  met  with  no  resistance  which  was 
worth  the  name.  The  most  patriotic  speeches  were,  in¬ 
deed,  made  in  the  Neapolitan  Cortes;  the  most  patriotic 
laws  were  rapidly  passed.  The  idea  of  submission  was 
unanimously  scouted,  and  resistance  to  the  death  was 
the  watchword  of  every  Neapolitan.  Had  the  action  of 
the  Revolutionary  Government  been  as  valorous  as  their 
words,  had  their  preparations  been  as  complete  as  they 
appeared  on  paper,  it  is  possible  that  the  Austrian  army 
might  have  met  with  unexpected  difficulties.  Acting  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  base  of  its  operations,  march¬ 
ing  through  a  mountainous  and  inhospitable  country,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hostile  and  active  population,  its  progress 
might  have  been  impeded  at  every  river  which  it  crossed 
and  at  every  pass  through  which  it  wound.  The  Nea¬ 
politans,  however,  mistook  the  bravery  of  words  for  the 
bravery  of  action.  They  talked  of  the  levies  which  they 
had  made  and  the  levies  which  they  had  ordered  ;  but  these 
troops,  if  they  ever  existed  except  on  paper,  never  reached 
the  scene  of  active  operations.  Pepe,  who  had  been  the 
soul  of  the  revolution,  made  a  slight  stand  at  Rieti  on 
the  7th  of  March.  After  an  indecisive  skirmish  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  His  men 
were  not  steady  enough  to  conduct  a  retrograde  move- 
1  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  1180. 
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ment.  They  fell  into  confusion  and  dispersed  among  the 
mountains.  The  Neapolitans  did  not  attempt  any  further 
resistance  to  the  Austrian  arms.  Within  a  fortnight  of 
the  skirmish  at  Eieti  a  convention  was  signed  between 
the  Austrian  and  Sicilian  armies  at  Capua.  The  war 
had  been  commenced  with  protests  that  death  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  concession.  It  had  been  concluded  within  the 
month  by  the  most  unqualified  submission.1 

Austria,  however,  had  not  stamped  out  the  seeds  of 
revolution  in  Italy  by  occupying  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Piedmont  was  nearly  connected  Avith 
Naples.  The  King  of  Piedmont  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Naples  ;  the  Secret  Society,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  South,  had  its  branches  in  the  North  of  Italy. 
For  some  months  past  the  Neapolitans  had  been  hoping 
that  an  insurrection  in  Piedmont  would  make  a  season¬ 
able  diversion  in  their  own  favour.  Revolutionary  views 
had  made  progress  among  the  Piedmontese  troops ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Sardinian  army  might 
imitate  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  by  the 
soldiers  in  Naples. 

For  some  months,  however,  nothing  Avas  done.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  three  days  after  the  Austrian  victory 
of  Rieti,  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Alessandria  raised 
the  tricolour,  occupied  the  citadel,  and  proclaimed  the 
Spanish  Constitution.  On  Monday,  the  12th,  some  stu¬ 
dents  and  citizens  succeeded  in  entering  the  cathedral  at 
Turin,  and,  mingling  with  the  garrison,  raised  the  cry  of 
Viva  la  Constituzione  di  Spagna !  The  populace,  seeing 
that  the  citadel  was  forced,  joined  in  the  shout,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Prince  de  Carignano  to  mediate  between  the 
king  and  his  people.  The  prince  complied;  but  the  king, 
who  was  made  of  stouter  stuff  than  his  brother  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  refused  to  give  way.  PoAverless,  however,  to  re¬ 
sist,  on  the  following  morning  he  abdicated  his  throne, 

1  Ann.  Tier/.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp.  222-282.  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1192-1196. 
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and  proceeded  to  Nice.  A  provisional  Junta  was  formed 
under  the  regency  of  the  Prince  de  Carignano.  But 
these  events  had  hardly  occurred  before  serious  news 
reached  the  Piedmontese.  The  Neapolitan  army  were 
scattered  like  sheep  at  the  approach  of  the  Austrians ; 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  still  sitting  in  congress  at 
Laybach ;  troops  were  being  hurriedly  collected  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont.  The  revolution  had  never  taken 
the  deep  root  in  Piedmont  which  it  had  gained  in 
Naples.  The  people  saw  the  departure  of  their  king 
with  regret ;  they  looked  towards  the  august  congress 
at  Laybach  with  consternation.  On  the  Sth  of  April, 
Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  crossed 
the  Ticino,  and  marched  towards  Vercelli.  A  brief  and 
almost  bloodless  skirmish  ensured  him  a  victory.  The 
provisional  Junta  was  dissolved  on  the  9th  of  April. 
Count  Bubna  made  his  entrance  into  Alessandria  on  the 
11th.  The  Austrians  had  gained  an  even  easier  victory 
in  Piedmont  than  that  which  they  had  achieved  in 
Naples.  Revolution  had  been  effectually  crushed  both 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  the  Italian  peninsula ; 
and  armies  of  occupation,  both  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
made  any  renewed  attempts  of  a  similar  character  im¬ 
practicable.1 

The  allied  sovereigns  watched  these  events  from  the 
council-chamber  at  Laybach.  The  complete  success  of 
the  Austrian  troops,  however,  made  the  continuance  of 
their  council  unnecessary.  ‘  The  legitimate  authority  had 
been  ‘  restored  ;  the  factions  ’  had  ‘  been  dispersed  ;  the 
Neapolitan  people’  had  been  ‘delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  those  impudent  impostors  who,  deluding  them  with 
the  dreams  of  false  liberty,’  had  ‘in  reality  inflicted 
upon  them  the  most  bitter  vexations.’  ‘  This  important 
restoration  had  been  completed  by  the  counsels  and  the 
acts  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  During  the  progress  of 


1  Ann.  Rey.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp.  235-244. 
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these  transactions  the  true  character  of  4  that  vast  con¬ 
spiracy  which  has  so  long  existed  against  all  established 
authority  ’  had  been  revealed.  4  The  leaders  of  this  im¬ 
pious  league,  indifferent  as  to  what  may  result  from  the 
general  destruction  they  meditate,  aim  merely  at  the  fun¬ 
damental  bases  of  society.  The  allied  sovereigns  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  was  only  one  barrier  to 
oppose  to  this  devastating  torrent.  To  preserve  what  is 
legally  established — such  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  in¬ 
variable  principle  of  their  policy.  Useful  or  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of  states 
ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free-will  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-weighed  conviction  of  those  whom  God 
has  rendered  responsible  for  power.  Penetrated  with  this 
eternal  truth,’  the  sovereigns  had  met  at  Troppau,  had 
adjourned  to  Laybach,  and  had  crushed  revolutions  in 
Naples  and  in  Piedmont.  4  Penetrated  with  this  eternal 
truth,’  they  communicated  their  sentiments  to  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  every  foreign  court.  ‘Penetrated  with 
this  eternal  truth,’  they  returned  to  their  own  dominions 
to  apply  the  great  principles  on  which  they  had  agreed. 
But  their  separation  was  to  be  only  temporary.  They 
had  still  to  determine  the  period  during  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  enforced  occupation  of  the 
countries  which  they  had  crushed  into  submission,  and 
thus  ‘to  consolidate  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula.’ 
The  same  circular,  therefore,  which  announced  the  close 
of  the  Congress  stated  that  it  would  reassemble  during 
the  following  year.1 

The  proceedings  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Troppau 
and  Laybach  had  made  the  true  object  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  manifest  for  the  first  time.  It  had  for  the  first 
time  been  authoritatively  declared  that  4  useful  or  neces- 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1199-  sovereigns  has  been  given  in  the  exact 
1205.  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Chron.,  pp.  words  of  their  memorable  circular. 
599-605.  The  decision  of  the  allied 
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sary  changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of 
states  ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  the 
intelligent  and  well-weighed  conviction  of  those  whom 
God  had  rendered  responsible  for  power  ;  ’  and  the  de¬ 
claration  had  unfortunately  been  made  by  sovereigns  who 
had  both  the  will  and  the  strength  to  apply  it.  No  such 
prodigious  blow  had  ever  previously  been  struck  at  the 
struggling  liberties  of  the  civilised  world.  Nearly  every 
useful  or  necessary  change  which  had  hitherto  been  made 
either  in  legislation  or  administration  had  been  wrung 
from  reluctant  sovereigns  by  the  perseverance  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  people.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  last  country 
in  Europe  which  could  have  consented  to  recognise  the 
novel  doctrine.  Its  whole  history,  from  the  days  of  the 
Great  Charter  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  had  been  one  eloquent 
protest  against  it.  Unhappily,  however,  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  believed  that  the  principle  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  laid  down  was  less  distasteful  to 
their  ministers  than  to  themselves.  They  thought  that 
British  ambassadors  should  not  have  been  present  either 
at  Troppau  or  at  Laybacli ;  they  thought  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleet  should  not  have  been  stationed  in  the  Bay  ol 
Naples  while  an  Austrian  army  was  marching  southwards 
from  the  Po  ;  and  that  the  British  Ministry  should  not 
have  contented  themselves  with  cold  declarations  of  neu¬ 
trality,  but  should  have  energetically  protested  against 
the  interference  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  an  independent  and  friendly  kingdom. 

The  language,  indeed,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  held 
in  public  was  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  circular  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  from  Troppau  was  issued  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1820.  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  it  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1821.  He  ‘  should  not  have  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary,’  he  began  his  reply  by  stating,  ‘  to  have  made  any 
communication  to  the  British  representatives  at  foreign 
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courts,  ‘  had  it  not  been  for  a  circular  communication  chap. 
addressed  by  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  ■  IX~ 
to  their  several  missions,  which,  if  not  adverted  to,  might  1821. 
convey  very  erroneous  impressions  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  present  sentiments  of  the  British  Government.’  It 
had  become,  therefore,  necessary  to  state  that  the  system  of 
measures  proposed  by  the  allied  powers  was  ‘  in  direct  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws’  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

‘  But,  even  if  this  decisive  objection  did  not  exist,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  would,  nevertheless,  regard  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  these  measures  rest  to  be  such  as  could 
not  be  safely  admitted  as  a  system  of  international  law. 

Their  adoption  would  inevitably  sanction,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  less  beneficent  monarchs,  might  hereafter  lead  to  a  much 
more  frequent  and  extensive  interference  in  the  internal 
transactions  of  states  than  they  are  persuaded  is  intended. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of  Naples,  the  British 
Government  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  strong  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  under  which  that 
revolution  was  understood  to  have  been  effected  ;  but  they, 
at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared  to  the  several  allied 
courts  that  they  should  not  consider  themselves  called 
upon  or  justified  to  advise  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  They  fully  admitted,  however,  that  other 
European  states  might  feel  themselves  differently  circum¬ 
stanced  ;  and  they  professed  that  it  was  not  their  purpose 
to  interfere  with  the  course  which  such  states  might  think 
fit  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  their  security  ;  provided  only 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  every  reasonable  assurance 
that  their  views  were  not  directed  to  purposes  of  aggran¬ 
disement  subversive  of  the  territorial  system  of  Europe  as 
established  by  the  late  treaties.’ 1 

A  mild  protest  of  this  character  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  stopped  the  march  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  troops  across  the  Po.  But  the  country  thought  the 


1  State  Tapers,  vol.  viii.  p.  1161. 
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protest,  mild  as  it  was,  the  least  unsatisfactory  feature  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry.  It  was  observed  that  the 

British  Ministry  had  waited  for  more  than  a  month  before 

*} 

they  had  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  circular  of  the 
allied  powers ;  and  that  their  reply  bad  followed  very 
closely  on  the  unauthorised  publication  of  an  incorrect 
copy  of  the  circular  in  a  German  newspaper.1  It  was 
inferred,  therefore,  that  the  protest  would  never  have 
been  made  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  circumstance. 
It  was  known,  too,  that  the  Neapolitans  resented  the 
presence  of  a  British  squadron  at  Naples,  and  that  they 
had  actually  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  an  expla¬ 
nation  on  the  subject.2  The  public  was,  in  consequence, 
disturbed  by  grave  suspicions  and  apprehensions  ;  and 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  that  they  had  good 
reasons  for  their  uneasiness.  Mild  as  was  the  protest 
which  the  Ministry  publicly  made  against  the  circular  of 
the  allied  powers,  their  private  language  directly  en¬ 
couraged  the  forcible  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  troops 
of  Austria. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the 
joint  action  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  Italy; 
but  he  was  as  certainly  in  favour  of  Austrian  interference. 

‘  I  think,’  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  ‘  Metternich  has  essen¬ 
tially  weakened  his  position  by  making  it  an  European 
instead  of  an  Austrian  question.’  ‘  We  desire,’  he  wrote 
on  another  occasion,  ‘  to  leave  Austria  unembarrassed  in 
her  course ;  but  we  must  claim  for  ourselves  the  same 
freedom  of  action.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Austria  that 
such  should  be  our  position.  It  enables  us  in  our  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  consider  and  consequently  to  respect  her  measures 
as  the  acts  of  an  independent  state — a  doctrine  which  we 
could  not  maintain  if  we  had  rendered  ourselves  by  a 
previous  concert  parties  to  those  acts  ;  and  it  places  us  in 
a  situation  to  do  justice  in  argument  to  the  considerations 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  2  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  1172. 
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which  may  influence  her  counsels,  without,  in  doing  so, 
being  thrown  upon  the  defence  of  our  own  conduct.’ 1 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  Foreign  Secretary  to 
have  expressed  more  clearly  his  perfect  approval  of 
Austrian  interference  in  Naples.  But  another  member 
of  the  Cabinet  went  much  further  than  Lord  Castle-- 
reagh.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  influence  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Englishman ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  the  Austrian  troops  were 
marching  upon  Naples,  thought  it  necessary  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  sentiments  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  ‘  in  the 
capacity  of  an  individual  who  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  glory  and  in  the  happiness  of  the  allied  powers.’ 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Naples.  He  was  merely  disturbed 
by  understanding  that  it  was  intended  only  to  occupy 
it  for  three  years.  It  ought,  he  thought,  to  have  been 
stipulated  that  the  occupation  should  last  for  seven  years. 
It  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  easy  to  have  withdrawn 
the  troops  in  three  or  five  years ;  but,  having  once 
arranged  for  only  a  three  years’  occupation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  continue  the  occupation  for  five  or  seven  years, 
however  necessary  such  a  continuance  might  prove.2 

Fortunately  for  Lord  Liverpool’s  Ministry,  the  private 
correspondence  of  Lord  Castle  reagh  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  not  published  till  long  after  the  Parlia- 


1  Lord  Castlereagk  to  Lord 
Stewart,  16th  of  Sept.,  1820,  and 
of  Jan.,  1821. — Castlereagh  Cor.,  vol. 
xii.  pp.  317,  341. 

2  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Prince 
Esterhazy  (Wellington  supplemen¬ 
tary  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  100). 
Greville  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  some 
of  Lord  Londonderry’s  ‘  letters  were 
written  expressly  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Parliament.’  This  was 
his  own  expression  to  Ins  brother, 
Lord  Stewart,  and  in  using  it  he 
added,  ‘  You  will  understand  this  and 

VOL.  II.  Y 


know  what  to  say  to  Metternick.’ 
‘  In  fact,  while  obliged  to  pretend 
to  disapprove  of  the  Continental 
system  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  se¬ 
cretly  gave  Metternick  every  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  private  concurrence,  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  Mr.  Can- 
ning’saccession  that  Metternich  could 
be  persuaded  of  his  sincerity  in  op¬ 
posing  their  views,  always  fancying 
that  he  was  obliged  to  act  a  part,  as 
his  predecessor  had  done,  to  keep  lire 
House  of  Commons  quiet.’ — Greville, 
vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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ment  of  1820  had  been  dissolved.  The  Opposition  had 
nothing  but  the  official  despatches  before  it ;  and  these 
despatches  were  not  open  to  any  very  hostile  criticism. 
The  proceedings  of  the  allied  monarchs,  indeed,  provoked 
some  very  strong  expressions  from  leading  Liberals  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  An  attempt  was  made,  with 
some  success,  to  show  that  the  British  Ministry  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  designs  of  the  allies  at  Troppau.  The 
circular  from  the  allies  had  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  England  would  join  the  other  powers  in  proceedings 
which  were  declared  to  be  ‘  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
treaties  to  which  she  had  already  consented.’  What  were 
the  treaties  to  which  England  had  consented  which  could 
justify  so  confident  an  expression  from  the  allied  powers? 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  reply,  had  himself  declared  that 
the  system,  on  which  the  allies  proposed  to  act,  was  ‘  in 
direct  repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws  ’  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Was  it  possible  that  the  Ministry  had 
been  either  so  weak  or  so  careless  as  to  become  parties 
to  a  treaty  either  directly  or  indirectly  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  country  ? 

One  subsidiary  incident  justified  the  apprehension 
that  such  might  be  the  case.  The  allied  monarchs  had 
broken  off  all  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  at  Naples.  The  British  Ministry 
had  declined  to  receive  Monsieur  Cimitelli,  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  envoy  to  this  country.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it 
possible  to  justify  a  refusal  to  recognise  the  minister  of  a 
friendly  power?  The  presence  of  the  British  fleet  at 
Naples  moreover  was  universally  regarded  as  a  direct 
menace  to  the  Revolutionary  Government.  A  letter  to 
the  Neapolitan  Government  from  Sir  W.  A’Court,  the 
British  minister  at  Naples,  was  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  fleet  was  ready  to  interfere  in  the  event  of  the  royal 
family  being  exposed  either  to  insult  or  danger.  Such  a 
threat,  it  was  argued,  might,  under  certain  contingencies, 
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involve  the  bombardment  of  Naples  by  the  British  fleet,  chap. 

These  and  other  matters,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  - _ JX' _ . 

were  over  and  over  again  discussed  in  Parliament  during  1821- 
the  Session  of  1821.  The  Opposition  again  and  again 
returned  to  the  attack,  but  the  Ministry  were  steadily 
supported  by  considerable  majorities.  A  motion  for  ex¬ 
planatory  papers  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords 
without  a  division,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
large  majority.1  In  the  subsequent  debates  the  Ministry 
were  always  attended  with  a  similar  success.2  Any  other 
result  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible.  The  Opposition 
had  only  imperfect  information  at  their  disposal.  They 
had  the  disadvantage  of  attacking  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Nothing  that  Parliament  could  do  could  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Austrian  armies  or  inspire  Pepe’s  miserable 
levies  with  military  discipline.  British  influence  in  1820 
might  possibly  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  counsels 
of  the  allied  monarchs.  It  was  obvious  in  1821  that  the 
time  for  exerting  it  was  over. 

The  march  of  the  Austrian  troops  on  Naples  was,  in  Attention 

is  diverted 

fact,  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  danger.  It  from  Italy 
was  known,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  that  Russia  was  g^Portu' 
moving  her  troops  towards  her  frontier ;  and  an  ominous 
rumour  ran  through  Europe  that  she  was  contemplating 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  dispel  this 
report.  Russia,  he  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
only  mobilised  her  army  to  support  Austria  in  Italy ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  had  rendered  mobilisa¬ 
tion  unnecessary  and  had  arrested  the  westward  march  of 
the  Russian  troops.3  Though,  however,  the  march  of  the 
Russian  army  had  been  arrested,  the  apprehensions  of  a 
possible  interference  in  Spain  were  not  dispelled.  The 

1  Hansard ,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  New  Series,  toI.  iv.  pp.  1039,  1350, 

pp  742-795,  838-894.  The  majority  1468;  and  vol.  v.  pp.  1222,  1254. 
was  194  votes  to  125.  3  Had.,  vol.  v.  p.  538. 

2  For  the  debates  see  Hansard, 
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danger  of  intervention  was,  in  fact,  becoming  continually 
greater.  Constitutional  government  had  been  established 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  the  institution  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government  had  not  had  the  effect  of  preserving 
order.  At  the  end  of  March  1821  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  resolved  on  a  general  illumination  ‘  in  celebration 
of  the  oath  to  the  basis  of  the  new  Constitution.’  The 
various  foreign  ministers  in  Lisbon  agreed  that  the  illumi- 
nation  was  no  affair  of  theirs,  and  declined,  accordingly, 
to  illuminate  their  houses.  The  populace  displayed  their 
displeasure  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  delegate  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Regency  promptly  apologised 
for  ‘  so  disagreeable  an  event ;  ’  and  the  affair  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  forgotten.  Another  illumination  was,  however, 
ordered  for  the  28th  of  April.  Patrols  were  placed  in 
front  of  all  the  foreign  embassies.  Through  some  mis¬ 
take,  however,  the  patrol  in  front  of  the  Austrian  em¬ 
bassy  was  withdrawn.  ‘  The  passing  populace,  irritated 
at  seeing  the  house  without  lights,’  broke  the  windows  : 
and  the  Austrian  ambassador,  ‘  to  avoid  more  serious 
insults,’  allowed  the  embassy  to  be  illuminated.  The 
Austrian  ambassador,  however,  immediately  sent  a  spe¬ 
cial  courier  to  Prince  Metternich  with  an  account  of 
the  transaction.  Metternich  concluded  that  a  town 
which  did  not  respect  ‘  the  inviolability  ’  of  an  Austrian 
embassy  was  no  fit  place  for  the  residence  of  an  Austrian 
ambassador,  and  desired  the  envoy  to  insist  on  complete 
satisfaction,  and  on  failing  to  receive  it  to  demand  his 
passports  and  to  leave  Lisbon.  The  Russian  ambassador, 
following  up  the  example  of  the  Austrian  envoy,  sus¬ 
pended  his  functions  and  withdrew  from  the  court ;  and 
Prussia  refused  to  receive  at  Berlin  the  Portuguese  charge 
d’affaires.1 

The  three  allied  monarchs  had,  therefore,  suspended 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal ;  but  they  took  no 
1  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  772-788 ;  and  vol.  is.  p.  858. 
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active  measures  towards  intervention  in  that  country. 
Geographical  and  political  considerations  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Geographically,  Portugal 
was  safe  from  an  attack  by  land.  Politically,  she  was 
closely  allied  with  the  only  great  European  maritime 
power.  However  much  the  British  Ministry  might  be 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles,  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  British  minister  would 
allow  a  foreign  army  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Portugal. 
The  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  feelings  of 
the  British  nation  would  have  compelled  him  to  resist 
any  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  In 
Portugal,  then,  no  immediate  danger  of  foreign  interfe¬ 
rence  was  to  be  apprehended.  But  the  case  of  Spain 
was  very  different.  It  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  in  a 
history  of  England,  to  trace  the  obscure  events  which 
followed  the  institution  of  constitutional  government  in 
Spain.  The  violent  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  naturally 
created  a  strong  reaction.  The  priests,  deprived  of  their 
property,  exerted  all  their  influence  with  the  populace  to 
injure  the  new  Government.  The  people,  eminently  su¬ 
perstitious,  and  deprived  of  the  alms  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  from  the  priests,  wTere  easily  persuaded 
to  take  part  with  their  spiritual  advisers.  The  nobility 
fancied  that  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  might  eventually  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  their 
own  estates.  The  Cortes,  in  short,  made  enemies  among 
every  section  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Disturbances,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  priests,  broke  out  in  the  provinces; 
and  organised  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  country 
and  made  peace  and  good  government  impracticable. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  1821,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1822,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  distur¬ 
bance.  A  king  without  power  and  without  friends  ;  a 
treasury  without  money ;  a  Cortes  without  authority  ; 
a  populace  without  order — such  was  the  condition  to 
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which  Spain  had  fallen — the  same  Spain  which  two 
centuries  before  had  been  universally  regarded  as  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

The  disturbances  became  gradually  more  serious 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1822.  The  armies  of  the 
faith — as  the  absolutist  forces  in  the  North  of  Spain 
were  styled — gradually  swelled  from  guerilla  bands  into 
formidable  armed  bodies.  In  June  they  were  able  to 
seize  the  forts  of  Seo  d’Urgel,  and  they  followed  up  their 
success  by  installing  a  regular  Regency.  The  unfortunate 
empire  was  now  the  seat  of  civil  war  ;  and  both  parties 
to  the  warfare  fought  in  the  same  name.  In  the  North 
of  Spain  the  Regency  of  Urgel  raised  the  standard  for  a 
‘  captive’  monarch,  ‘  deprived  of  the  means  of  promoting 
the  good  of  his  people,  or  of  governing  them  according 
to  the  ancient  laws,  constitution,  privileges,  and  customs 
of  the  Peninsula,  dictated  by  a  wise,  free,  and  impartial 
Cortes.’  The  same  monarch  in  Madrid  was  made  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  absolutists  ‘  in  vain  invoke  the  name  of 
a  king,  who  only  hears  them  with  sentiments  of  the  live¬ 
liest  indignation ;  in  vain  pretend  to  defend  the  privileges 
of  him  who  is  ambitious  of  no  other  title  than  that  of 
Constitutional  Monarch  of  the  Spains.’ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  distracted  country,  torn  by 
civil  warfare,  was  exposed  to  a  new  danger.  In  the 
autumn  of  1821  a  terrible  fever  broke  out  in  Eastern 
Spain.  In  Tortosa  7,000  persons  died  before  the  26th  of 
September,  and  the  disease  continued  to  carry  off  the 
population  at  the  rate  of  seventy  persons  a  day.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  mortality  at  Barcelona  was  at  the 
frightful  rate  of  350  daily.  Barcelona  is  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Trench  frontier ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  the  plague  to  their  own  borders.  Five  physicians, 
specially  despatched  from  Paris,  declared  the  fever  to  be 
contagious,  and  recommended  that  the  district  should  be 
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completely  isolated.  In  accordance  with  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  French  Ministry  drew  a  cordon  sani- 
taire  round  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  plague  gradually 
died  away  with  the  colder  weather  of  the  winter  ;  but 
the  French  Ministry  did  not  withdraw  the  troops  who 
composed  the  cordon  sanitaire.  The  force  was  gradually 
strengthened  till  it  was  raised  into  an  army  of  observa¬ 
tion  comprising  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

An  important  change  in  the  French  Government  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this  formidable 
force.  The  elections  of  1819  had  given  the  Liberal 
party  a  considerable  influence  in  the  French  Chamber. 
Louis  XVIII.,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  had 
made  Monsieur  Decazes  minister,  and  had  instructed 
him  to  prepare  a  radical  alteration  in  the  electoral  law. 
The  extreme  Liberals,  alarmed  at  the  nature  of  this 
measure,  had  entered  upon  a  violent  opposition,  and  had 
recommended  the  most  reprehensible  proceedings  as  jus¬ 
tifiable  means  for  procuring  their  object.  A  deplorable 
event  had  emphasised  their  recommendations  in  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  manner.  The  Due  de  Berri  had  been  assassinated 
by  Louvel  at  the  Opera.  The  general  horror  at  the  cata¬ 
strophe  had  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Loyalists.  Chateaubriand,  the  most  brilliant  of  their 
writers,  had  openly  declared  that  the  ministers  who  had 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  democracy  shared  the  guilt  of 
the  assassin  who  struck  the  blow.  Amidst  the  universal 
indignation  thus  occasioned  the  Ministry  of  M.  Decazes 
fell,  and  was  replaced  by  a  moderate  Administration 
under  the  Due  de  Kichelieu.  Eichelieu,  however,  proved 
too  moderate  for  the  absolutists,  and  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  compelled  to  resign.  Louis  XVIII.,  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Monsieur,  his  brother,  aud  his 
favourite,  Madame  du  Cayla,  made  hardly  an  effort  to 
avert  the  fall  of  his  minister.  A  purely  Loyalist  Ministry 
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was  formed,  under  M.  de  Villele,  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  Royalist  party. 

A  rapid  succession  of  events  in  France  had  transferred 
the  power  of  the  State  from  the  hands  of  moderate  poli¬ 
ticians  to  those  of  extreme  Royalists.  Extreme  Royalists 
were  certain  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  as  a  greater  danger  to  France  than  the  Barcelona 
fever.  Disturbances  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  gave 
some  colour  to  the  apprehensions  in  which  they  indulged. 
The  Carbonari  had  their  branches  in  France.  Pepe  and 
Riego  found  French  imitators  at  Belfort,  Thouars,  and 
La  Rochelle.  The  insurrections  attempted  at  these  places 
were  easily  put  down ;  but  they  gave  the  Royalists  an 
excuse  for  proceedings  on  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  ventured.  The  arms  of  Austria  had  crushed  out 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont.  M.  de  Villele’s  hundred 
thousand  men  vigilantly  watched  the  far  more  serious 
disturbances  across  the  Spanish  frontier.  Apprehensions 
had  always  existed  of  a  French  intervention  in  Spain. 
The  succ'ess  of  Austria  in  Italy  confirmed  these  fears, 
which  the  Constant  strengthening  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  south  of  France  would  alone  have  justified.1 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  then,  France,  under  the  tem¬ 
porary  control  of  extreme  Royalists,  was  jealously  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  civil  war  in  Spain.  A  still  more 
formidable  evil  threatened  the  peace  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  once  brilliant  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  was 
apparently  the  victim  of  a  slow  and  inevitable  decay. 
Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  House  of 
Othman,  the  son  of  Ertoghul,  the  Right-hearted  Man. 
For  rather  more  than  three  hundred  years  no  power  in 
Europe  seemed  capable  of  withstanding  the  onslaught 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp.  170-  ton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Duke 
206  and  (1822)  Hist.,  231-256.  State  of  Wellington’s  supplementary  Des~ 
Papers,  vol.  ix.  pp.  963, 1006.  Alison,  patches,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
vol.  ii  pp.  263-375, 533-664.  Staple- 
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of  the  Ottoman  race.  Every  successive  ruler  extended  chaf. 
the  boundaries  of  Ottoman  rule.  The  whole  of  Asia  ■  IX' 
Minor,  the  whole  of  Egypt,  the  whole  of  south-eastern 
Europe  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crescent. 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  walls 
of  Vienna;  and  the  chief  bulwark  of  Christendom  tottered 
before  the  attack  of  the  Ottoman  chivalry.  The  peril, 
however,  was  averted  ;  the  course  of  invasion  was  stayed ; 
and,  with  the  death  of  Solyman,  the  rising  tide  of  Mussul¬ 
man  conquest  began  for  the  first  time  to  recede.  Soly¬ 
man,  who  was  the  tenth  of  his  race,  was  succeeded  in 
1566  by  Selim  the  Sot;  and,  with  the  accession  of  Selim, 
the  magnificent  empire  of  the  Ottomans  showed  symptoms 
of  decay.  But  the  decay  was  like  the  decay  of  the  oak, 
whose  death  is  almost  as  protracted  as  its  life.  None  of 
the  ten  sultans  who  succeeded  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
displayed  the  smallest  capacity  for  rule.  Their  united 
reigns  hardly  occupied  a  third  of  the  period  during 
which  their  ten  predecessors  had  governed  Turkey.  If 
Turkey  had  been  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  race  of 
Othman  the  Mahometan  power  must  inevitably  have 
been  crushed.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  however, 
the  impotent  sultans  placed  their  destinies  in  the  hands 
of  competent  advisers,  and  Turkey  again  passed  through 
a  short  period  of  brilliant  success.  The  sap.  rose  to  the 
dry  branches  of  the  dying  tree  ;  and  Vienna,  once  more 
surrounded  by  the  legions  of  the  Crescent,  owed  her  im¬ 
munity  from  capture  to  the  timely  succour  of  a  valiant 
Pole.  The  Crescent  rolled  back  before  the  Cross,  and 
was  destined  never  to  return.  Hungary  was  recovered 
from  the  Mahometan ;  the  southern  boundaries  of  Po¬ 
land  were  enlarged ;  and  peace  was  finally  concluded 
at  Carlowitz  between  emperor  and  sultan  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Austria  had  hitherto  been  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Turkey.  A  much  more  formidable  foe  was,  however, 
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gradually  rising  into  power  in  the  North.  The  conquests 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  extended  the  boundaries  ot 
Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  and  led  to  the  first  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Turkey  found,  as  other  nations  sub¬ 
sequently  discovered,  that  Russia  was  almost  impregnable ; 
but  Russia,  powerless  in  attack,  was  unable  to  retaliate 
on  the  invader.  Russia,  under  Peter  the  Great,  shared 
in  the  Austrian  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  Peace 
of  Carlowitz.  She  consented  at  Carlowitz  to  a  two  years’ 
armistice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  she  was, 
however,  in  no  condition  to  renew  the  struggle.  She 
was  contending  with  Sweden  for  the  empire  of  the  North; 
and,  until  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  she  had 
neither  leisure  nor  means  for  renewing  her  contest  with 
the  Turks.  Immediately  after  Pultowa,  however,  war 
again  broke  out.  Peter  the  Great  crossed  the  Prutli  and 
marched  down  the  banks  of  that  river  to  the  Danube. 
The  Turks,  gaining  intelligence  of  his  movements,  blockaded 
the  Russian  army  in  an  indefensible  position ;  and  a  treaty, 
disastrous  to  Russia,  alone  saved  the  Czar  the  humiliation 
of  capitulating  with  his  entire  army.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  history  Russia  had  crossed  the  Prutli,  and  the 
passage  had  been  followed  by  an  almost  irretrievable 
disaster.  The  disaster,  however,  did  not  diminish  the 
desire  of  the  Russian  Government  to  extend  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  empire  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  war,  which  had  been  concluded  on  the  Prutli  in 
1711,  again  broke  out  in  1736.  In  1737  Austria  joined 
with  Russia  in  an  alliance  against  the  Turk.  But  the 
Imperial  allies  gained  little  from  their  alliance.  Russia 
achieved  some  successes  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life  and 
treasure.  Austria,  decisively  defeated,  was  glad  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  sap  had  again  risen  to  the  withered 
branches  of  the  decaying  tree.  With  a  vigour  which 
reminded  Europe  of  her  previous  history  Turkey  had 
rolled  back  invasion  from  her  borders,  and  was  able  to 
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conclude  a  short  and  bloody  war  with  the  honourable  chap. 
Peace  of  Belgrade.  .  Ix-  . 

The  Peace  of  Belgrade  won  for  Turkey  a  respite  of 
thirty  years.  From  1739  to  1768  she  was  at  peace  with  its  history 
Eussia.  In  1768  the  war  broke  out  which  was  ultimately 
terminated  by  the  memorable  Peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774.  Belgrade 
The  Peace  of  Kainardji  gave  Eussia  the  important  for-  Peace  of 
tresses  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  in  the  Crimea,  the  city  of  Jassy' 
Azoph,  and  the  castle  of  Kilburn.  Turkey  acknowledged 
that  she  received  back  from  Eussia  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  that  Eussia  had  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces.  Turkey  promised  to  afford  a  constant  protec¬ 
tion  to  its  Christian  subjects  ;  to  erect  anew  Greek  church 
in  Constantinople ;  and  to  place  it,  and  the  ministers  who 
officiated  at  it,  under  the  specific  protection  of  the  Eussian 
empire.  This  humiliating  treaty,  which  gave  Eussia  a  dis¬ 
tinct  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey, 
did  not  even  secure  the  Porte  twenty  years  of  peace.  In 
1778,  four  years  after  the  Peace  of  Kainardji,  a  second 
grandson  was  born  to  the  Empress  of  Eussia.  The  em¬ 
press  called  the  boy  Constantine ;  she  caused  him  to  be 
instructed  from  his  cradle  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
openly  designed  him  for  an  imperial  throne  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Long  before  the  boy  came  of  age  Catherine 
extended  the  southern  boundaries  of  her  empire.  In 
defiance  of  treaty  she  annexed  the  Crimea  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Tartar  territory  in  1783.  The  Porte,  indignant  at 
this  act  of  robbery,  was  too  weak  to  interfere.  England, 
exhausted  with  the  American  war,  was  in  no  humour  for 
embarking  on  a  new  struggle ;  and  the  Empress  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  enabled  to  carry  out  her  policy  of  annexation. 

For  four  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea, 
Catherine  almost  openly  continued  her  preparations  for 
attacking  Turkey.  Irritated  beyond  the  power  of  endu¬ 
rance,  the  Porte  was  goaded  in  1787  into  a  declaration  of 
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war.  The  long  war  which  ensued  was  again  disastrous 
to  the  Mussulman  power.  The  Russians  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Suwarrow’s  iron  genius.  For  a  short  period  they 
had  the  active  assistance  of  Austria.  By  the  Peace  of 
Jassy,  in  1792,  the  boundary  of  Russia  was  extended  to 
the  Dniester,  and  Russia  was  recognised  as  the  Protec¬ 
tor  of  the  Caucasian  Provinces  of  the  Porte. 

The  Peace  of  Jassy  was  the  natural  corollary  to  the 
Peace  of  Kainardji.  The  next  danger  to  which  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  exposed  did  not  come  from  Russia.  Napoleon, 
dreaming  of  Eastern  conquest,  embarked  on  his  memo¬ 
rable  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  carried  his  arms  to  Acre. 
Nelson  and  Sidney  Smith  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
his  enterprise.  But,  though  the  enterprise  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  task  of  opposing  it  had  increased  the 
exhaustion  of  the  decaying  empire,  which  was  apparently 
withering  away.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Russian 
and  the  Turk  had  been  fighting  side  by  side  against  the 
French.  The  influence  of  Russia  induced  the  Turks  to 
concede  a  partial  independence  to  the  provinces  of  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia,  and  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
remove  the  reigning  hospodars  of  those  provinces  without 
previous  reference  to  St.  Petersburg.  Four  years  after¬ 
wards  the  neighbouring  province  of  Servia  acquired  a 
similar  independence  under  its  intrepid  leader,  Kara 
George.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  France,  the  Porte,  in 
1806,  deposed  the  reigning  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  war,  in  consequence,  again  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  war,  which  was  tem¬ 
porarily  interrupted  by  the  armistice  of  Slobosia  in  1807, 
was  finally  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 
The  boundaries  of  Russia  were  again  advanced,  and  the 
Pruth  was  made  the  frontier  between  the  two  empires. 

In  1812,  when  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  was  signed, 
Mahmoud  II.  had  been  for  four  years  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
When  he  commenced  his  reign  his  empire  was  exposed 
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to  foreign  war.  Half  its  provinces  were  in  insurrection,  ciiaf. 
and  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  Janissaries,  ■- — -A — - 
llie  formidable  body  of  men  by  whose  valour  the  Ottoman  ^  ' ' 

Empire  had  in  previous  generations  been  sustained.  Me-  Tlle  Greek 
hemet  Ali  had  stamped  out  rebellion  in  Egypt  by  a  hor-  tion.r 
rible  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes ;  but  Mehemet  Ali  by 
his  victory  had  made  himself  almost  independent  of  the 
Porte.  Ali  Pacha,  obtaining  the  pachalic  of  Tricala,  in 
Thessaly,  had  since  acquired  an  independent  territory  in 
Albania,  and  stood  at  bay  against  the  Sultan.  The  mighty 
empire  of  the  Ottomans  was  apparently  crumbling  into 
fragments  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  had  never  tolerated 
their  subjection,  seized  the  opportunity  for  asserting  their 
independence.  A  secret  confederacy,  the  Hetseria,  formed 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  afforded  them  the 
means  of  organisation.  Open  warfare  between  the  Porte 
and  Ali  Pacha  gave  them  an  opportunity.  In  1821  Ipsi- 
lanti,  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  a  Russian  officer,  crossed  the 
Pruth  into  Moldavia  and  called  on  his  countrymen  to 
rise.  Ipsilanti’s  proceedings  were  disavowed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  he  himself  was  defeated  at  Dragas- 
chan.  But  an  insurrection  contemporaneously  broke  out 
in  every  part  of  Greece.  Candia  refused  tribute  ;  the 
islands  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Morea  took  up  arms  ;  Greek  vessels,  manned  by  ex¬ 
perienced  sailors  acquainted  with  every  creek  on  the  coast, 
eventually  drove  the  Mussulman  navy  from  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Bands  of  Greek  insurgents,  spreading  through 
the  country,  surrounded  the  small  forces  which  Turkey 
had  stationed  in  the  Morea,  and  compelled  some  of  the 
places  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Ottomans  to  capitu¬ 
late.1 

The  War  of  Greek  Independence  was  characterised 


1  In  the  previous  account  of  Tur-  Ottoman  Turks.  The  account  of  the 
key  I  have  mainly  followed  Sir  E.  Greek  insurrection  will  he  found  in 
Creasy’s  interesting  history  of  the  Ann.  Ret/.,  1821,  Hist.,  pp.  246-257. 
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from  the  very  outset  by  the  most  brutal  outrages.  The 
-  Greek  had  no  pity  for  the  Turk  ;  and  the  Turk  avenged 
himself  with  merciless  ferocity  on  the  Greek.  Suspicion 
fell  even  on  those  Greeks  who  were  not  in  arms  ;  the 
Greek  churches  in  Constantinople  were  demolished  ;  and 
the  venerable  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  was  hanged. 
The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  at  sea  threatened  to  deprive 
Constantinople  of  its  supply  of  corn  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  orders  were  issued  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  grain  from  the  Dardanelles.  These  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  were  little  short  of  a  direct  challenge  to 
Russia  ;  the  stoppage  of  the  traffic  of  the  Dardanelles 
annihilated  the  grain  trade  of  Odessa  ;  the  execution  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji.  Russian  merchants  affected  to  believe  that 
their  lives  and  property  were  insecure.  The  Russian  am¬ 
bassador,  Baron  Strogonoff,  formally  remonstrated.  Act¬ 
ing  on  express  instructions  from  St.  Petersburg,  he  de¬ 
manded,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1821,  that  the  churches 
which  had  been  destroyed  or  plundered  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  restored  ;  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be 
guaranteed  against  future  outrage ;  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ; 
that  the  Greeks,  on  the  faith  of  it,  should  be  invited  to 
submit  within  a  given  time  ;  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Bucharest,  be  a  party  to  the  pacification  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia ;  and  that  a  reply  should  be  given  to  these 
demands  within  eight  days.1  No  reply  came  within  the 
specified  period,  and  Strogonoff  immediately  demanded 
his  passports  and  left  for  Odessa.2  War,  however,  did 
not  immediately  ensue.  The  Czar  had  hitherto  been 
alternately  swayed  by  the  rival  counsels  of  two  of  his 
ministers,  Count  Capo  d’lstrias  and  Count  Nesselrode 

1  State  Papers,  yol.  viii.  pp.  1251-  1  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  1258.  Ann. 

1257.  7X//.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  252. 
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Capo  dTstrias  had  persuaded  himself  that  immediate  war 
was  desirable.  Nesselrode  was  at  the  head  of  the  party 
which  desired  peace.  For  a  time  it  seemed  impossible 
to  predict  whether  the  war  party  or  the  peace  party 
would  prevail  with  the  Czar.  StrogonofF  returned.  War 
seemed  imminent ;  and  the  Czar  suddenly  resolved  on  a 
policy  of  peace.  Capo  d’Istrias  was  dismissed  ;  Nessel¬ 
rode  was  taken  into  closer  confidence  than  ever ;  and  the 
other  Christian  embassies  at  Constantinople  were  invited 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Russia.1 

The  Czar  had  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
claring  war.  He  had  done  so  because  a  war  for  the 
liberation  of  Greece  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  winch  he  was  pursuing  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  Alexander  was  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  principle  which  the  members  of  the  Alliance  had  just 
laid  down  was,  that  ‘  useful  or  necessary  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  the  administration  of  states,  ought  only  to 
emanate  from  the  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and  well- 
weighed  conviction  of  those  whom  God  has  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  power.’  Tried  by  this  principle,  the  Greek 
insurrection  was  as  indefensible  as  the  revolutions  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  The  mission  of  the  Czar  was 
to  preserve  legitimate  authority,  and  Alexander  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  legitimate  autho¬ 
rity  of  even  his  hereditary  foe.  The  nervous  apprehensions 
of  the  emperor  were,  moreover,  encouraged  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  Castlereagh  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
intervention  of  Russia  in  Turkey,  and  he  thought  that 
his  best  chance  of  doing  so  lay  in  confounding  insur¬ 
rection  with  revolution.  An  English  Radical,  a  Sicilian 
rebel,  or  a  Spanish  Constitutionalist  should,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  be  all  included  in  the  same  category.  He  was  in¬ 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  Hetaeria  of  Greece, 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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chap,  the  Carbonari  of  Naples,  the  Comuneros  of  Spain,  and 

> _ IX- — .  the  Radicals  of  England.  The  events  in  Turkey,  he 

1822.  wrote  to  the  Czar,  ‘  form  a  branch  of  that  organised  spirit 
of  insurrection  which  is  systematically  propagating  itself 
throughout  Europe,  and  which  explodes  whenever  the 
hand  of  the  governing  power,  from  whatever  cause,  is 
enfeebled.’  ‘  With  all  deference,’  he  added  in  an  explana¬ 
tory  letter  to  the  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  4  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ought  to  disavow  the  Greek  cause,  as 
one  essentially  revolutionary.’ 1 

Castlereagh’s  letter  was  dated  the  16th  of  July,  1821. 
On  the  18th  of  July  Strogonoff  presented  his  ultimatum 
to  the  Porte.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  month  he 
was  waiting  a  favourable  wind  to  carry  him  to  Odessa. 
The  Czar,  alternately  meditating  on  peace  and  war,  re¬ 
ceived  the  counsels  of  the  British  minister  before  he 
learned  the  abrupt  departure  of  liis  ambassador.  Peace- 
fid  counsels  for  the  time  prevailed,  and  a  slow  negotiation 
The  policy  was  commenced.  The  Porte,  on  its  part,  was  desirous  of 
Porte.  gaining  time  ;  and  the  Czar,  resolved  on  peace,  was  unable 
to  push  matters  to  a  rapid  issue.  Time  was,  in  fact,  on  the 
side  of  the  Porte.  A  war  commenced  by  some  Persian 
princes  threatened  the  loss  of  its  Asiatic  provinces.2  The 
Shah  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  his  subjects,  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  Porte  from  its  apprehensions  in  that  quarter. 
Ali  Pacha,  the  lion-hearted  rebel  of  Janina,  driven  to  his 
last  fortress,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  January  1822.3 
In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Porte  consented  to  remove 
one  cause  of  difference  between  Russia  and  itself  by  ap¬ 
pointing  two  Christians  to  the  government  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.4  The  seasonable  delay  had  improved  the 
position  of  the  Porte  in  all  these  matters.  In  Greece, 
however,  and  in  the  Greek  islands,  the  efforts  of  the 

1  Castlereayh  Corresp.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  3  Ibid.,  1822,  Hist.,  p.  271. 

40-1, 445.  ‘  4  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  250. 
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Ottomans  were  powerless  to-  crush  the  rebellion.  The  chap. 
Greeks  maintained  an  ascendancy  at  sea,  and  declared  -  Ix~ 
any  Greek  port  in  the '  occupation  of  the  enemy  in  a  1822- 
state  of  blockade,1  and  the  Porte  was  compelled  by  this 
bold  challenge  to  take  active  measures  for  asserting  its 
authority. 

The  little  island  of  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  lies  near  Massacre 
the  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was,  therefore,  remote  from  of  Sci0‘ 
the  sway  of  the  provisional  Government  of  Greece  ;  it 
was  open  to  an  attack  from  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the 
Porte.  More  than  twenty-two  centuries  before  Chios  had 
been  exposed  to  the  desolating  anger  of  the  Athenians, 
and  had  been  punished  for  its  fidelity  to  Sparta  by  the 
devastation  of  its  fields  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants. 

Richer  than  any  other  island  in  the  Archipelago,  it  was 
long  before  Scio  took  any  part  in  the  Greek  insurrection. 

In  March  1822  a  small  band  of  insurgents  landed  on  its 
shores,  and  the  whole  island  rose  at  once  in  insurrection 
against  the  Turks.  The  Turkish  commander,  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  insurgents,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  and  waited  for  reinforcements,  which  arrived  on 
the  11th  of  April.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  The  defeat  of  the  insurgents  was  the  signal 
for  the  most  horrible  massacre  which  has  disgraced  the 
annals  of  the  present  century.  For  ten  days  the  entire 
island  was  given  over  to  fire  and  to  the  sword.  Every 
building  was  destroyed,  everything  found  alive  was  killed, 
except  the  younger  women  and  children,  who  were  reserved 
for  a  worse  fate.  The  angel  of  death  hovered  over  the 
island  while  anything  remained  to  die ;  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  was  not  suspended  till  nothing  was  left  to 
destroy.  A  few  hundred  miserable  persons,  the  solitary 
remnant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people, 

1  The  proclamation  will  be  found  in  State  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.  798. 
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were  left  to  bewail  the  extermination  of  their  race  and 
to  marvel  at  their  own  survival.1 

The  British  minister  formally  remonstrated  against 
this  horrible  outrage.  The  Greeks,  mistrusting  remon¬ 
strance,  retaliated  with  effect  on  its  authors.  Two  fire¬ 
ships  silently  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  night  towards 
the  Turkish  squadron  stationed  off  Scio.  One  of  them, 
grappling  with  the  flagship  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  was 
with  difficulty  sunk.  The  other,  attaching  herself  while 
the  Turk  was  occupied  with  her  comrade,  bound  herself 
to  the  admiral’s  vessel,  and  was  soon  involved  with  it  in 
a  common  conflagration.  The  flames  took  effect  with 
terrible  consequences.  The  fire  spreading  to  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  ship  exploded,  and  2,000  of  her  crew  were  in  a 
moment  destroyed.  So  fatal  a  catastrophe  had  perhaps 
never  previously  been  recorded  iu  the  annals  of  maritime 
warfare. 

Such  were  the  leading  episodes  in  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  summer  of  1822.  The  summer  of  1822 
had  been  always  designed  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
sovereigns  who  had  temporarily  separated  at  Laybach. 
The  monarchs,  who  had  decided  on  the  occupation  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  had  to  determine  whether  the  time 
had  arrived  at  which  the  Austrian  troops  could  be  safely 
withdrawn.  Russia  was  desirous  of  bringing  before  the 
Congress  the  position  of  Greece.  The  state  of  Spain 
required  consideration,  and  the  relations  of  Spain  to  her 
colonies  were  creating  anxiety.  The  British  Government 
imagined  that  these  points  would  be  the  principal  topics 
discussed  at  the  Conference.  It  selected  as  its  represen¬ 
tative  the  remarkable  statesman  who  for  ten  years  had 
guided  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  Castlereagh 


1  Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  Hist.,  p.  274. 
Alison  says  that  25,000  persons  were 
killed,  45,000  sold  into  slavery,  and 
that  15,000  escaped  (vol.  iii.  p.  140). 
Codrington,  who  visited  the  island 


shortly  after  the  massacre,  says  that 
therpopulation  before  the  massacre 
was  120,000  of  whom  30,000  were 
killed  and  80,000  sold  or  exiled. — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  390,  395. 
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was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  the  Congress 
was  to  assemble,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  illness 
which  terminated  his  career.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  ; 1 
and,  for  one  of  the  most  eventful  months  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  George  was  being  ‘  fiddled  unto  by  Sawney  ’ 
in  Scotland,  and  England  was  without  a  Foreign  Minister 
Though,  however,  Castlereagh’s  place  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was  left  unfilled,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
once  appointed  to  represent  the  country  at  the  Congress. 
Wellington  was  preparing  for  his  journey  when  he  was 
himself  seized  with  a  severe  illness.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  September ;  the 
English  envoy  only  reached  Paris  on  his  road  thither  on 
the  20th.  The  Turkish  question  had  been  practically 
settled,  and  the  Congress  had  adjourned  to  Verona,  to 
adjudicate  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  before  the  duke  was 
able  to  join  the  council.  His  delay  had  been  attended 
with  one  advantage.  Before  he  left  England  Canning 
had  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  the  duke 
himself  having  been  instrumental  in  overcoming  the  king’s 
repugnance  to  this  appointment. 

The  instructions  to  the  duke  had  been  drawn  up  before 
Canning’s  acceptance  of  office.  The  British  envoy  was  de¬ 
sired,  in  passing  through  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  distinct  understanding  with  the  French  Government 
upon  the  Spanish  question.2  The  duke  accordingly  called 
on  M.  de  Villele,  and  learned  with  some  surprise  and 
alarm  that  a  section  of  the  French  Cabinet  were  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  and  to  rescue  the  King  of  Spain.  The  French, 
Wellington  thought,  had  assembled  their  army  in  a  hurry  ; 
they  were  afraid  to  advance,  and  they  were  ashamed  to 

1  ‘  Lord  Londonderry  s’etoit  coupe  the  Congres  de  Verone. — Chateau- 
la  gorge  a  Londres,  et  nous,  nous  briand’s  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  33. 
partions  pour  Verone,’  wrote  Cha-  2  The  instructions  will  be  found 
teaubriand  with  the  cynical  concise-  in  Wellington  supplementary  I)es- 
ness  which  enlivens  every  page  of  patches,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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retire  ;  and  tliey  wished,  if  they  entered  Spain  at  all,  for 
a  covering  authority  from  the  allied  powers  at  Verona. 
Wellington’s  report  of  his  conversation  with  de  Villele  was 
the  first  intimation  which  the  English  Cabinet  had  received 
of  the  prominence  the  Spanish  question  would  receive  at 
the  Congress.  But  another  fact  almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards  threw  fresh  significance  on  the  duke’s  report.  Sir 
W.  A’Court  had  just  been  appointed  British  minister  at 
Madrid,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Hervey,  whose  health  had 
required  his  retirement.  Sir  W.  A’Court,  who  had  been 
minister  at  Naples,  held  a  high  position  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  departed  somewhat  hastily  for  his  new  post, 
and  the  four  great  Continental  powers  ventured  on  remon¬ 
strating  with  the  British  Government  on  Sir  William’s 
‘  precipitate  departure-.’  Sir  William’s  arrival,  it  was 
urged,  would  encourage  the  disaffected,  and  would  lend 
colour  to  the  reports,  which  were  already  prevalent,  of 
disunion  amongst  the  allies.  Canning  at  once  saw,  ‘  from 
the  combined  movement  on  the  part  of  the  four  missions, 
that  some  joint  public  declaration  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  ’ 
was  ‘  in  the  contemplation  of  the  allied  sovereigns.’  It 
therefore  became  his  duty  not  merely  to  put  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  his  guard,  but  to  direct  him  to  resist  any 
proposal  for  intervention  in  Spain.  If  the  allies  enter¬ 
tained,  he  wrote,  ‘  a  determined  project  of  interference  by 
force,  or  by  menace,  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so 
convinced  are  his  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  useless¬ 
ness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference — so  objectionable 
does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  and  so  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  execution — that,  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
or  (I  would  rather  say)  if  the  opportunity  should  offer, 
I  am  to  instruct  your  Grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremp¬ 
torily  to  declare  that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party.’ 1 

1  Despatches  of  Duke  of  Welling-  despatches  will  be  found,  in  the  shape 
ton,  vol.  i.  p.  304.  Extracts  from  these  in  which  they  were  published  at  the 
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The  duke  left  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  chap. 

he  reached  Vienna  on  the  29th.  On  his  way  through  - _ ^ _ 

Munich  he  received  a  letter  from  Metternich  announcing  1822- 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  to  Verona.  The  so¬ 
vereigns  did  not  intend  to  arrive  at  Verona  before  the 
16th  of  October,1  and  the  duke  had,  therefore,  a  fort 
night’s  leisure  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of  the 
other  powers  on  the  Spanish  question.  He  discovered  The  views 
that  Austria  desired  to  leave  the  Spaniards  to  themselves.  an<fEus-a 
Metternich,  indeed,  would  have  liked  to  have  overturned  sia. 
constitutional  government  in  Spain,  and  to  have  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  absolute  authority  of  Ferdinand.  But  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  danger  and  the  difficulty  inse¬ 
parable  from  the  attempt,  and  he  shrank  from  the  risk 
which  the  enterprise  would  involve.2  Bussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  Spain  ‘  as  the  head-quarters  of  revolution 
and  Jacobinism.’  ‘  So  long  as  the  revolution  in  that 
country  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  was,’  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Czar,  ‘  unsafe.’  The  Czar,  however,  ‘felt  no  con¬ 
fidence  either  in  the  loyalty  or  the  military  qualities  of 
the  French  army ;  ’  and  he  hinted  that  his  own  troops 
might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  Spanish  Government. 

These  preliminary  conversations  occupied  the  duke’s  weiiing- 
time  at  Vienna.  From  Vienna  he  proceeded  by  easy  y°r^ches 
stages  to  Verona.  Many  people  are  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  Roman  town  on  the  Adige,  whose  antiqui¬ 
ties,  whose  history,  whose  situation,  and  whose  associations 
tempt  them  to  break  their  journey  to  Venice.  But  those 
who  now’  visit  the  quiet  town  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
bustle  and  gaiety  which  it  witnessed  in  the  autumn  of 

time,  in  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  leading'. 

viii.  p.  904,  and  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i. 
p.  4.  These  extracts  are  worse  than  pp.  319,  322. 
useless:  they  withhold  so  much  in-  2  Ibid.,  p.  343. 
formation  as  to  be  absolutely  mis- 
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chap.  1822.  In  that  dull,  quiet  town  were  collected  the  rank, 

.  IXA  ^  the  beauty,  and  the  genius  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of 
1822.  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
ex-Empress  of  the  French  were  all  present  in  the  city 
Metternich  was  there  to  watch  the  interests  of  Austria  ; 
Nesselrode  to  advise  his  autocratic  master.  Montmo¬ 
rency,  who  held  the  seals  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
was  assisted  by  Chateaubriand,  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
‘History  of  the  Congress.’  In  Wellington  this  country 
had  a  representative  whose  abilities  and  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  had  raised  him  above  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
duke,  on  his  arrival  at  Verona,  found  that  the  great 
Continental  powers  had  already  modified  their  views. 

‘  All  notion  of  what  is  called  an  European  army,  or  any 
offensive  operation  against  Spain,’  he  wrote  on  the  18th 
of  October,  ‘  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  to  meet  to-morrow 
or  next  day  to  see  what  the  French  ministers  have  to  say 
to  us  on  that  subject.’ 1 

A  confidential  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
five  powers  took  place  two  days  afterwards.  Mont¬ 
morency  read  a  paper,  reviewing  the  course  of  events 
in  France  and  Spain  since  the  revolution  of  1820,  and 
concluded  by  handing  in  another  paper  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Congress.  The  second  paper  asked  the  allies 
to  say  whether,  if  France  found  it  necessary  to  recall  her 
minister  from  Madrid,  the  other  courts  would  adopt  the 
same  measure?  Whether,  if  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  other  powers  would  extend  to 
France  their  moral  support?  And  finally  whether,  in 
the  case  of  France  desiring  their  active  interference,  they 
would  afford  her  effective  assistance?2  The  Czar  at  once 
declared  his  readiness  ‘  to  consent  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  French  ministers,’  to  march  an  army  of  one  hundred 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  5.  Hansard,  vol. 

p.  384.  viii.  p.  905.  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  404,  409.  State  i.  p.  149. 
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and  fifty  thousand  men  through  Germany  into  Piedmont, 
‘  to  fall  upon  France — if  the  Jacobin  party  in  France 
should  take  advantage*  of  the  absence  of  the  army,  or  its 
possible  disaster  in  Spain,  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the 
Government — or  upon  Spain,  if  the  French  Government 
should  require  its  assistance.’1  Montmorency  was,  for 
the  moment,  disposed  to  close  with  the  Czar’s  offer. 
Wellington,  however,  pointed  out  to  him  the  extreme 
danger  which  would  arise  to  France  from  the  presence  of 
a  large  Eussian  army  on  her  southern  frontier.  Metter- 
nich,  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of  150,000 
Eussian  soldiers  in  Italy,  backed  up  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  ;  and  Montmorency  was  at  last  persuaded  ‘  to  oppose 
the  movement  of  any  troops  by  any  of  the  allies  till  they 
shall  be  positively  called  for  by  France.’ 2 

The  danger  of  Eussian  intervention  was  removed  ;  but 
the  possibility  of  French  interference  in  Spain  was  not  de¬ 
creased.  On  the  contrary,  the  Continental  powers  under¬ 
took  on  their  part  to  withdraw  their  ministers  from  Madrid, 
should  the  French  Government  find  it  necessary  to  recall  its 
own  ;  they  promised  ‘  to  give  to  France  every  countenance 
and  assistance  she  should  require ;  ’  and  they  agreed  that  the 
ministers  of  each  of  the  four  Continental  courts  ‘  at  Madrid 
should  present  a  separate  note  of  the  same  tenour,  and 
drawn  upon  the  same  principles.’3  This  determination, 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  at  once  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  distinction  between  the  policy  of  England  and 
that  of  the  other  Continental  powers.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Continental  powers  would  remonstrate  with 
Spain  elicited  a  firm  declaration  from  Wellington.  The 
duke  declared  that  ‘his  Government  must  decline  ‘to 
hold  a  common  language  with  his  allies  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  ’  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  direct  its  ‘  minister  at  Madrid  to  allay  the 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  457.  2  Ibid.,  p.  458. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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ferment  which  the  communications  of  the  allies  must 
cause.’1 

The  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  now  apparent.  At  Laybach  it  had  officially 
protested  against  the  interference  of  the  allies  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples ;  but  it  had  privately  expressed  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Austria.  At  Verona,  Metternich  hoped  that 
it  would  have  continued  the  same  policy.2  He  found,  to  his 
intense  annoyance,  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
only  determined  to  lend  no  indirect  aid  to  the  Continen¬ 
tal  powers,  but  that  it  had  also  decided  to  counteract,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  impression  wdiich  their  remonstrances 
might  make  at  Madrid.  Further  deliberations  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Spanish  question  became 
impossible.  The  Continental  powers,  in  future,  discussed 
the  matter  alone ;  and  they  agreed  at  one  of  their 
conferences  on  a  treaty— which  they  called  a  proces 
verbal — defining  the  conditions  on  which  France  should 
be  entitled  to  their  succour  against  Spain.  But,  though 
the  Continental  powers  were  able  to  embody  their  joint 
views  on  the  subject  in  a  common  document,  every  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  out  more  sharply  the  differences  among 
them.  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  bent  upon 
war,  for  the  double  object  of  employing  his  own  troops 
and  of  stamping  out  a  revolution  which  he  considered 
‘  inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of  Spain  and  the  safety 
of  every  other  country  in  Europe.’3  Austria,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  or  rather  Metternich,  her  minister,  swung  like  a 
pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ;  full  of  appre¬ 
hensions,  at  one  moment,  of  the  presence  of  a  Russian 
army  in  Piedmont ;  full  of  anxiety  at  another  to  please 
and  satisfy  the  Russian  emperor.4  Prussia  adopted  the 
shifting  sentiments  of  the  Austrian  minister,  and  concealed 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  of  Charles,  Lord  Londonderry,  in 

p.  559.  ibid.,  p.  510.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  520,  655, 

2  See  a  remarkable  memorandum  4  Ibid.,  p.  564. 
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her  secret  anxiety  for  peace  by  the  exceptional  vigour 
of  her  remonstrances.1  No  real  agreement,  then,  existed 
between  the  great  Continental  potentates ;  and  the  words 
which  they  employed,  instead  of  ratifying  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  were  used  to  conceal  their  numerous  differences. 

The  sentiments  of  the  French  Cabinet  were  as  various 
as  those  of  the  other  allies.  De  Villele,  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  was  bent  on  regarding  the  Spanish  question  as 
exclusively  French,  and  on  finding  some  tolerable  pre¬ 
text  for  a  pacific  solution  of  it.  Montmorency,  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  French  representative  at 
Verona,  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  exclusively  European, 
and  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  his  anxiety  for  war. 
Chateaubriand  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  rival 
views  of  the  two  ministers,  and  argued  that  the  question 
of  Spain  was  partly  French  and  partly  European.  He 
was,  however,  at  least  as  anxious  for  war  as  his  colleague 
at  Verona.  The  sharp  divergence  between  the  views  of 
de  Villele  and  those  of  Montmorency  became  imme¬ 
diately  visible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conference.  De 
Villele  hurriedly  sent  a  minister  to  Verona  begging  the 
Continental  sovereigns  to  suspend  the  transmission  to  Ma¬ 
drid  of  the  despatches  which  had  been  the  chief  result  of 
their  long  conferences  on  Spain.2  Montmorency,  on  the 
contrary,  had  pledged  himself  to  supplement  these  de¬ 
spatches  with  a  similar  remonstrance  from  the  French 
Government.  The  allied  sovereigns  declined  to  comply 
with  de  Villele’s  request,  and  to  postpone  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  their  despatches  to  Madrid.  The  despatches  were 
sent;  and,  as  no  favourable  answer  was  returned  to  them, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  withdrew  their  ministers  from 
the  Spanish  Court.  Montmorency,  full  of  the  pledges 
which  he  had  given  at  Verona,  desired  that  France 
should  follow  the  example  of  the  allied  potentates.  De 
Villele,  bent  on  regarding  the  Spanish  question  as  French, 
1  Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  i.  p.  566.  2  Ibid.,  p.  633. 
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chap,  was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  other  allied 
Ix’  ,  powers.  Foiled  in  his  favourite  policy,  Montmorency  re- 
1822.  signed  his  office;  and  Chateaubriand,  who  had  adroitly 
trimmed  his  course  between  the  European  policy  of  one 
of  his  superiors  and  the  French  policy  of  the  other,  was 
appointed  his  successor.1 

Canning  Before  the  resignation  of  Montmorency,  Canning  had 

media  to  made  one  more  effort  to  secure  the  peaceful  solution  of 

between  tlie  Spanish  question.  Wellington  was  returning  through 
and  Spain.  Paris  from  Verona  ;  and  he  was  desired  to  offer  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  British  Government  to  mediate  between  Spain 
and  France.  The  offer  was  declined.  But  in  declining 
it  Louis  XVIII.  told  the  duke  ‘  that  the  best  thing  the 
British  Government  could  do  would  be  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  the  Spaniards  to  modify  their  system  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  King  of  Spain  some  security  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  more  authority,  and  to  the 
system  itself  more  stability.’  2  The  casual  remark  which 
Louis  XVIII.  thus  made  suggested  the  possibility  of  one 
more  effort  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Wellington  held 
an  exceptional  position  in  Europe.  He  was  a  grandee  of 
Spain ;  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  Spanish  property ;  he 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  Spaniard  by  adoption ;  and  he 
had  many  intimate  friends  in  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  British  Ministry  thought  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Spanish  Government  might  be  induced  to 
regard  with  exceptional  favour  any  counsels  which  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  a  moment  they 
actually  contemplated  sending  him  on  a  special  mission 
to  Madrid.3  But  the  objections  to  this  proposal  were 
so  grave  that  it  was  ultimately  abandoned.  Instead  of 
sending  the  duke  himself,  they  decided  to  entrust  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  with  a 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  pp.  2  Ibid.,  p.  224.  Wellington  Des- 

225-229.  patches,  vol.  i.  p.  645. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  46,  63. 
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special  mission  to  Madrid  from  the  duke.1  ‘  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  was  desired  to  urge  on  the  Spanish 
Government  the  importance  of  giving  the  King  of  Spain 
the  power  of  executing  his  office.’  There  were  grounds 
for  hoping  that  Spain  might  be  ready  to  receive  this 
suggestion  with  favour.  ‘  Spaniards  of  all  parties  and 
descriptions  admitted  some  modifications  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1812  to  be  indispensably  necessary;’  and  it, 
therefore,  seemed  possible  to  obtain  these  modifications 
at  a  time  when  their  success  would  promote  the  inter¬ 
nal  prosperity  of  the  country  and  avert  the  prospect  of 
foreign  war. 

Somerset’s  mission  might  possibly  have  proved  success¬ 
ful  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  untoward  circumstance. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  news  reached  Madrid  of  the  opening 
of  the  French  Chambers.  On  the  day  on  which  they 
were  opened  the  public  first  learned  that  Louis  XVIII. 
had  withdrawn  his  minister  from  Madrid.  ‘  The  infatua¬ 
tion  with  which  the  representations  made  at  Madrid  have 
been  rejected  leaves  little  hope  of  preserving  peace,’ — 
so  ran  the  speech  of  Louis  XVTI1., — 4 1  have  ordered  the 
recall  of  my  minister.  One  hundred  thousand  French¬ 
men,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my  family,  by  him  whom 
my  heart  delights  to  call  my  son,  are  ready  to  march, 
invoking  the  Ood  of  St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of 
Spain  for  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  save  this  beau¬ 
tiful  kingdom  from  its  ruin,  and  to  reconcile  it  with 
Europe.  If  war  is  inevitable,  I  will  use  my  utmost  efforts 
to  confine  its  area  and  to  limit  its  duration.  It  shall  only 
be  undertaken  to  conquer  the  peace  which  the  State  of 
Spain  would  make  impossible.  Let  Ferdinand  VII.  be 
free  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which  they  can¬ 
not  hold  except  from  him.  From  that  moment  hostilities 
shall  cease.’ 2 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  32,  and  pressed,  as  usual,  the  strong  passages 
Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  in  the  duke s  letter. 

The  editor  of  the  State  Papers  has  sup-  *  State  Papers,^ ol.  x.  p.  75b. 
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Louis  XVm.  had  made  war  inevitable.  He  had,  in 
fact,  repeated  the  famous  declaration  of  the  Continental 
potentates  at  Laybach.  ‘  Useful  or  necessary  changes  in 
legislation  and  in  the  administration  of  states,’  wrote  the 
allied  monarchs  at  Laybach,  ‘  ought  only  to  emanate 
from  the  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and  well-weighed 
conviction  of  those  whom  God  had  rendered  respon¬ 
sible  for  power.’  ‘Let  Ferdinand  be  free  to  give  to  his 
people  the  institutions  which  they  cannot  hold  except 
from  him,’  was  the  declaration  of  Louis  XVIII.  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  waited  from  the  8th  of  December,  1820, 
to  the  19  th  of  January,  1821,  before  he  published  a  timid 
rejoinder  to  the  declaration  of  the  allied  monarchs.  Can¬ 
ning,  on  the  contrary,  waited  ‘  not  a  week,  not  even  a 
day,’  to  tell  France  that  no  British  statesman  could  ‘  up¬ 
hold  or  defend  ’  the  policy  which  Louis  XVIII.  announced. 

‘  If  that  speech  were  to  be  understood,’  said  Canning  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ‘  as  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  it  was  couched  naturally  suggested,  no 
British  statesman  who  valued  his  character  as  a  member 
of  a  free  state  could  either  think  or  hear  of  his  country 
being  made  a  party  to  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  such  monstrous  proposals.’ 1  Canning’s  vigorous 
remonstrance  had  not  the  effect  of  preserving  peace  ;  but 
it  induced  the  French  Government  to  explain  away  the 
phrase  and  to  adopt  another  construction  of  it,  which 
Canning  ‘  was  free  to  confess  the  words  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  qualified  to  bear.’  The  negotiations,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  were  permitted  to  proceed  ;  but  the  prospects  of 
success  ‘  became  gradually  fainter,  and  at  last  vanished 
altogether.’  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Spanish  Cortes 
were  closed,  and  the  members  of  it  followed  the  king, 
who  had  preceded  them  three  days  before,  to  Seville. 
On  the  7th  of  April  the  Due  d’Angouleme  crossed  the 
Bidassoa.  The  Spanish  War  had  begun. 

1  Hansard ,  New  Series,  vol.  -viii.  p.  885, 
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The  conduct  of  France  towards  Spain  excited  the 
greatest  possible  consternation  in  this  country.  Spain 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
British  army ;  the  defence  of  Spain  against  France  had 
been  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  British  general. 
The  revolution  in  Spain  had  been  regarded  with  favour 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  England  ;  and  the  future  of  liberty 
in  Europe  seemed  partially  dependent  on  its  success. 
Constitutional  government  had  been  stamped  out  in 
almost  every  Continental  country.  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  hardly  existed  on  the  Continent,  except  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  friends  of  freedom  might  be 
pardoned  for  overlooking  the  excesses  which  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  had  committed  in  Spain ;  the  patriots  might 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  sacrifices  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  made  in  the  Peninsula  would  be  useless  if  Spain 
were  once  more  to  be  occupied  by  a  French  army.  A 
portion  of  the  population  desired  to  regard  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
and  were  disposed  to  censure  the  Ministry  for  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  their  conduct.  Addresses  censuring  the  Ministry 
were  moved  on  the  24th  of  April  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  28th  of  April  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Both  of  them  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  Any 
other  result  was,  in  fact,  impracticable.  There  were  only 
two  grounds  on  which  it  was  possible  to  attack  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  their  con¬ 
duct  of  the  negotiations,  or  objection  might  be  raised  to 
their  neutrality  in  the  war.  Lord  Grey  boldly  contended 
that  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  used  language  in  the 
Conference  which  might  have  resulted  in  war.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  insisted  that  no  war  could  be  more  justifiable  than 
one  undertaken  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  A  minority  of  the  Legislature  supported  the 
views  which  were  thus  expressed  ;  but  the  majority  were 
hopelessly  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  support  the  Ministry  in  its  resolution  to  preserve 
the  country  from  war.1 

This  general  agreement  necessarily  weakened  the  case 
of  the  Opposition.  If  it  were  once  determined  that  this 
country  ought  to  abstain  from  embarking  on  a  new  war 
with  France,  one-half  of  the  case  against  the  Ministry 
broke  down.  All  that  the  Opposition,  in  that  case,  could 
do  was  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  at 
Verona,  at  Paris,  and  at  Madrid.  The  Opposition  did 
this.  They  complained  that  the  language  used  by  Wel¬ 
lington  at  Verona  was  tame  and  insufficient,  and  that  he 
should  have  been  instructed  to  adopt  a  tone  of  firm  re¬ 
monstrance  ;  they  complained  that  the  Ministry  had  been 
duped  by  France  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris ;  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  affront  the  Spaniards  by  proposing 
to  them  to  modify  their  constitution  at  the  pleasure  of 
France.  The  first  of  these  criticisms  was  open  to  a  crush¬ 
ing  reply  from  Canning.  The  best  test  of  the  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  was  their  success  ;  and  tlie  negotiations 
at  Verona  had  been  essentially  successful.  The  object  of 
the  allies  at  Verona  was  to  concert  a  general  war  against 
Spain  ;  the  attitude  of  England  had  defeated  their  inten¬ 
tions.  ‘  The  immediate  object  of  England,’  said  Canning, 

‘  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint  character  from  being 
affixed  to  the  war — if  war  there  must  be — with  Spain ; 
to  take  care  that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  of  an 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  ;  and  this  I  say  was 
accomplished.’ 2  The  second  criticism,  from  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  was  less  easily  disposed  of.  It  was  open  to  anyone 
to  say  that  England  had  been  duped  by  France ;  and  the 
course  of  events  undoubtedly  afforded  some  pretext  for 
the  imputation.  Canning  could  only  reply  that  he  still 
believed  that  the  French  Government  hoped  to  avert  the 
war,  and  that  they  had  been  forced  into  it  4  by  the  vio- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  via.  pp.  1175,  1231,  1253,  1407,  1548. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  1483. 
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lence  of  a  political  party  in  France.  .  .  .  ‘We,  forsootli, 
are  condemned  as  dupes,  because  our  opponents  gra¬ 
tuitously  ascribe  to  France  one  settled,  systematic,  and 
invariable  line  of  policy,’  while  the  French  Ministry  had 
constantly  changed  its  ground.  ‘  And  this,’  said  Canning, 

‘  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  the  longest  and  fiercest 
battle  has  been  waged  against  us — the  suggestion  to  Spain 
of  the  expediency  of  altering  her  constitution.  It  is  said  that 
everything  was  required  of  Spain  and  nothing  of  France. 
I  utterly  deny  it.  France  said  to  Spain,  “  Your  revolution 
disquiets  me  ;  ”  and  Spain  replied  to  France,  “  Your  army 
of  observation  disquiets  me.”  There  were  but  two  reme¬ 
dies  for  this  state  of  things,  war  or  concession.  Nothing 
but  some  modification  of  the  Spanish  constitution  could 
avert  the  calamity  of  war.  Considering  its  immediate 
practical  advantage  to  Spain,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  would  not  have  been  too  dearly  purchased 
by  such  an  alteration.’ 1 

Canning’s  speech  effectually  disposed  of  the  attack  of 
the  Opposition.  The  speech  was  received  with  unqualified 
admiration,  both  by  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed 
and  the  country  at  large.2  In  the  meanwhile  the  Due 
d’Angouleme  was  steadily  advancing  into  the  heart  of 
Spain.  Those  who  recollected  the  fierce  struggle  which 
Spain  had  maintained  against  the  French  Empire  only 
fifteen  years  before  anticipated  that  the  path  of  the  Due 
d’Angouleme  would  be  full  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
The  French  army,  however,  met  with  hardly  more  re¬ 
sistance  than  the  Austrians  in  1821  had  encountered  in 
Naples.  Mina,  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  generals,  main¬ 
tained  himself,  indeed,  in  Catalonia  against  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  army ;  but  the  duke’s  own  progress  was 
only  interrupted  by  some  obscure  skirmishes.  On  the  7th 
of  April  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  ;  he  remained  for  about 
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chap,  a  month  at  Vittoria ;  on  the  10th  of  May  he  arrived  at 
.  IX~  -  Burgos;  on  the  23rd  of  May  the  rear  of  the  French  army 
1823.  entered  Madrid.  At  the  first  threat  of  French  invasion 
the  King  of  Spain  had  been  removed  from  Madrid  to 
Seville.  The  advance  of  the  French  troops  made  the 
Cortes  insist  on  his  further  removal  to  Cadiz.  The 
French  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  king.  D’An- 
gouleme  did  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  the  feet 
of  his  battalions.  He  pushed  them  forward  with  such 
vigour  that  on  the  loth  of  June  they  were  at  Cordova;  in 
the  middle  of  July  the  siege  of  Cadiz  had  commenced. 
All  the  zeal  of  two  Englishmen,  Lord  Xu  gent  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  who  hurried  to  the  rescue,  could  not 
avert  the  fall  of  the  fortress.1  On  the  31st  of  August  the 
great  fortress  of  the  Trocadero  was  taken  by  assault ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  October  Cadiz  capitulated.2 

Few  wars  were  ever  less  justifiable  than  those  which 
were  undertaken  by  Austria  against  Xaples  in  1821,  and 
by  France  against  Spain  in  1823.  Utterly  unjustifiable 
as  they  were,  however,  few  Avars  had  ever  been  attended 
with  a  more  decisive  success.  The  invasion  of  Naples  had 
involved  little  more  than  a  military  parade.  The  French 
army  had  marched  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other 
in  less  than  six  months.  The  resistance  of  Spain  had 
collapsed,  because  the  Spaniards  were  sick  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  Avere  nominally  fighting.  The  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  had  offended  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  their 


1  ‘Lord  Nugent’s  conduct/  said 
Canning,  alluding  to  Lis  lordship’s 
size  (he  was  very  stout),  ‘was  a  most 
enormous  breach  of  neutrality.’  ‘It 
was  about  the  middle  of  last  July 
that  the  heavy  Falmouth  coach  was 
observed  to  proceed  to  its  destination 
with  more  than  its  wonted  gravity. 
The  coach  contained  two  passengers 
— the  one  a  fair  lady,  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions ;  the  other  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  about  to  carry  the 


succour  of  his  person  to  the  struggling 
patriots  of  Spain.’  Canning  went 
on,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  to  de¬ 
scribe  Lord  Nugent’s  luggage,  hel¬ 
met,  and  uniform.  ( Hansard ,  vol.  x. 
p.  1275.)  Sir  R.  Wilson,  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion,  was  deprived 
of  the  foreign  orders  which  he  had 
received  for  his  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices.  (See  his  complaint,  ibid.,  n. 
1257.) 

2  Ann.  Reg.  23,  Hist.,  pp.  190-210. 
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countrymen  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  stood  aloof 
and  regarded  their  downfall  with  indifference.  But  the 
difficulties  of  France  began  when  the  difficulties  of  her 
armies  ceased.  His  own  previous  experience,  the  ruin  of 
the  Constitutional  Cortes,  might  have  taught  prudence  to 
a  king  who  was  less  self-willed  than  Ferdinand  the  Bour¬ 
bon.  But  nothing  could  exceed  the  imprudence  of  the 
king.  The  follies  of  the  Constitutionalists  were  forgotten 
in  the  presence  of  the  greater  follies  which  resulted 
from  the  restoration.  All  the  Acts  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  were  declared  null  and  void ;  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the  Constitutional  Cortes  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  approach  within  five  leagues  of  the  king’s  route  to 
Madrid ;  the  clergy,  with  Don  Carlos,  the  king’s  brother, 
at  their  head,  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Due  d’Angouleme  ten¬ 
dered  more  moderate  counsels  :  the  advice  of  the  French 
was  disregarded  by  the  Spanish  Royalists.  The  absolute 
government  of  Ferdinand  was,  in  every  respect,  more 
wretched  than  the  Constitutional  Government  of  the 
Cortes.  ‘  The  constituted  authorities  did  not  administer 
justice;  the  country  was  overrun  with  banditti;  and 
neither  life  nor  property  was  secure  against  the  attacks 
of  these  lawful  and  lawless  depredators.’1 

Louis  XVIII.  had  solemnly  undertaken  that  hostilities 
should  cease  from  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  was  free. 
Ferdinand  had  been  delivered  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
French  army ;  hostilities  had,  in  one  sense,  ceased  ;  but 
the  French  Army  of  Occupation  still  remained  in  Spain. 
Difficult  as  the  task  of  invading  Spain  had  seemed  in  the 
spring,  the  difficulty  of  evacuating  Spain  seemed  much 
greater  in  the  autumn.  The  French  Army  of  Occupation 
formed  the  only  guarantee  against  disorder  or  even  civil 
war.  The  French  Army  of  Occupation  formed  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  moderate  treatment  of  the  Spanish 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1823,  Hist.,  pp.  209,  210.  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 
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Constitutionalists.  In  the  commencement  of  1824  a 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  Spain  by  which 
France  undertook  to  maintain  an  army  of  45,000  men  in 
Spain  for  the  next  six  months.1  The  arrangement  was 
inevitable ;  but  it  obviously  altered  the  whole  conditions 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  war.  The  same  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  retention  of  a  French  garrison  for  six  months 
might  possibly  involve  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  France 
for  six  years.  France  would  thus  obtain  a  preponde¬ 
rating  influence  in  South-Western  Europe  which  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation.  The 
occupation  of  Spain  alone  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  less 
importance  than  diplomatists  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Foreign  Office  might  have  imagined.  Spain  was 
only  great  in  her  historic  past.  Anarchy  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  had  reduced  her  to  impotence.  Spain,  however, 
still  nominally  retained  the  rich  colonial  empire  which 
the  Spaniards  of  another  generation  had  won  for  their 
country  ;  the  future  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  a  subject 
on  which  no  great  trading  country  could  afford  to  be 
indifferent;  and  rumours  reached  the  Foreign  Office  that 
the  French  Government  was  contemplating  indemnity  for 
its  expenditure  by  the  forcible  conquest  of  some  of  the 
South  American  colonies  of  Spain.2 

The  condition  of  Spanish  South  America  made  it 
essential  that  something  should  be  done.  Bolivar,  by  a 
victory  at  Carabolo,  in  1820,  had  practically  destroyed 
the  sole  chance  which  Spain  retained  of  reconquer¬ 
ing  her  colonial  empire.  The  Spanish  Government  only 
occupied  a  few  positions  and  ports  on  the  continent. 
Spanish  cruisers,  issuing  from  these  ports,  preyed  on  the 
merchantmen  of  other  countries  trading  with  the  insur¬ 
gent  colonies ;  and,  as  the  trade  with  Spain  wTas  mainly 


1  Authority  for  this  statement  will  he  found  in  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i. 
p.  460.  2  Ibid.,  toI,  ii.  p.  20. 
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conducted  by  British  merchants,  the  depredations  of  the 
Spanish  cruisers  formed  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
this  country.  Remonstrances  were  continually  addressed 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  but  nothing  was  done.  At 
length,  in  1821,  a  Spanish  privateer,  the  ‘  Panchita,’  cap 
tured  a  British  merchant  vessel,  the  ‘  Lord  Collingwood, 
carried  her  into  Porto  Rico,  and  procured  her  condemna¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  she  was  found  trading  with  the 
vessels  of  Buenos  Ayres.’  Buenos  Ayres  had  long  ‘  ceased 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  mother  country,  and  every 
vestige  of  Spanish  authority  ’  had  4  disappeared  from  that 
colony.’  The  owner  of  the  ‘  Lord  Collingwood  ’  com¬ 
plained  to  Lord  Londonderry.  Lord  Londonderry  desired 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  Spanish  Government  promised 
inquiry,  but  from  July  to  October  1822  they  did  nothing. 
Canning,  succeeding  to  the  Foreign  Office,  was  clear  that 
British  forbearance  had  been  extended  already  too  far. 
4  Representations  and  remonstrances  ’  had  4  been  made  to 
the  Spanish  Government;’  inquiry  and  redress  had  4  been 
promised  ;  but  redress  there  ’  had  4  been  none.’  4  Neither 
the  pride,  nor  the  interest,  nor  the  patience  of  this 
country  ’  could  bear  these  outrages  any  longer.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
Spanish  Government  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
Admiralty  4  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  and  summary 
measures  for  affording  protection  to  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  West  Indian  seas.' 
4  To  sweep  the  sea  ’  alone  4  would  be  unavailing,  so  long 
as  the  pirates  find  sure  and  inviolable  asylum  in  the 
ports  and  fastnesses  of  Cuba.’  The  commander  of  the 
British  squadron  was,  therefore,  directed  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  and,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  of  Havana,  4  to  take  signal  vengeance  ’ 
on  the  pirates  4  for  the  outrages  which  have  in  so  many 
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instances  been  committed  by  them  against  the  commerce, 
persons,  and  lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.’1 

Canning’s  despatch  was  dated  the  18th  of  October, 
1822.  At  that  very  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
defending  the  cause  of  Spain  at  Verona.  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government  of  Spain  could  not  afford  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  its  only  ally.  Its  chief  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
the  opposition  of  England  to  foreign  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  another  country.  The  Spanish  Government  at 
once  gave  in.  A  decree  was  issued  acknowledging  the 
right  of  trading  to  the  insurgent  colonies,  and  assigning 
40,000,000  reals  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of 
British  subjects.2  This  concession,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
concile  the  British  Government  to  the  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  ‘  Every  day,’  Canning  wrote  to 
Wellington  on  the  8th  of  November,  ‘convinces  me  more 
and  more  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  the  American  questions  are  out  of  all 
proportion  more  important  to  us  than  the  European,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  seize  and  turn  them  to  our  advantage 
in  time  we  shall  rue  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  never 
to  be  recovered.’  ‘  Every  day,’  he  wrote  again  on  the 
same  date,3  ‘  brings  some  fresh  report  of  wrong  inflicted 
on  our  commerce  by  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  Spain 
and  acting  under  Spanish  authorities.  Accounts  have 
been  received  at  the  Admiralty  only  to-day  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  Spanish  governor  of  Porto  Cabello  (the 
only  place  of  which  the  Royalist  forces  are  in  possession 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province  of  Columbia)  has 
commissioned  several  ships  of  war  to  cruise  against  the 
merchant  ships  of  every  country  presuming  to  trade  with 
the  insurgent  colonies.  It  is  impossible  that  this  country 
should  much  longer  put  up  with  such  outrageous  injury.’ 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  vol.  x.  867. 

377.  3  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  pp. 

2  State  Papers  vol.  ix.  p.  897.  and  511,  514. 
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The  British  Government  were,  then,  dissatisfied  ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  other  powers  were  insinuating  that 
Spain  had  purchased  British  support  at  Verona  by  con¬ 
cessions  in  America.  Wellington,  arriving  in  Paris  on 
his  return  from  Verona,  found  De  Villele  full  of  these 
reports.  De  Villele  commented  on  the  jealousy  excited 
in  Prance  by  every  measure  which  might  alter  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  England  ‘  either  in  respect  to  commerce  or  ter¬ 
ritory,’  and  complained  of  the  embarrassment  in  which 
our  proceedings  towards  Cuba  had  involved  the  French 
Government.  He  said  that  he  ‘  had  offered  to  mediate 
oetween  Spain  and  any  of  her  colonies  of  which  the 
Spanish  Government  might  be  disposed  to  recognise  the 
independence,  and  to  engage  to  stipulate  for  every  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  for  Spain,  but  for  none  for  France 
which  Great  Britain  should  not  already  enjoy.’  He 
offered  to  place  a  French  expedition  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  provided  that  France  was  placed 
on  a  commercial  equality  with  Great  Britain  ;  and,  warm¬ 
ing  as  he  proceeded,  he  concluded  with  a  threat  that 
France  would  not  submit  to  any  extension  of  British 
advantages  or  British  territory.1  The  Duke  naturally 
repeated  the  remarkable  conversation  to  Canning.  Can¬ 
ning  only  saw  in  the  threat  additional  reasons  to  pursue 
his  own  policy.  ‘  I  confess,’  he  answered,  ‘  I  long  to  tell 
M.  de  Villele  (if  it  were  worth  while,  and  if  this  were 
the  moment)  that  we  will  trade  with  the  late  Spanish 
American  colonies,  whether  France  likes  it  or  not ;  that 
we  will  not  respect  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  which 
attempt  to  interdict  that  trade  to  us  ;  and  that,  if  France 
sends  a  large  fleet  to  help  the  guarda  costas,  we  will 
send  a  larger  to  watch  (at  least)  their  operations.’ 2 

For  the  moment  Canning  was  satisfied  with  this  pri¬ 
vate  intimation  of  his  views  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
So  long  as  France  and  Spain  were  at  peace  it  was  unneces- 
1  Wellington  Despatches,  x ol.  i.  p.  637.  2  Ibid  ,  p.  650. 
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sary  to  take  any  formal  notice  of  the  threat  of  the  French 
minister.  But  when  all  ‘  hopes  of  accommodation  ’  were, 
unhappily,  extinguished,  it  became  requisite  to  define  the 
conditions  on  which  the  British  Government  would  con¬ 
tinue  neutral.  One  of  these  conditions  related  to  the  in¬ 
surgent  colonies.  ‘  Time  and  the  course  of  events,’  wrote 
Canning  to  the  British  minister,  at  Paris,  ‘  appear  to  have 
substantially  decided  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country;  although  the  formal  recognition  of  those  provinces, 
as  independent  states,  by  his  Majesty  may  be  hastened  or 
retarded  by  various  external  circumstances,  as  well  as  by 
the  more  or  less  satisfactory  progress  in  each  state  towards 
a  regular  and  settled  form  of  government.  Spain  has  been 
long  apprised  of  his  Majesty’s  opinions  upon  this  subject. 
Disclaiming  in  the  most  solemn  manner  any  intention  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the  smallest  portion  of  the  late 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  his  Majesty  is  satisfied 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  France  to  bring  under 
her  dominion  any  of  those  possessions,  either  by  conquest 
or  by  cession  from  Spain.’ 1 

While  the  issue  of  the  war  was  doubtful  Canning 
took  no  further  steps  towards  the  recognition  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  French 
army,  however,  forced  the  question  into  prominence. 
Rumours  were  still  heard  that  France  was  meditating 
the  conquest  of  South  America  in  the  name  of  Spain.2 
It  was  notorious  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
approved  by  all  the  great  Continental  powers,  and  that 
England  would  be  the  solitary  country  in  Europe  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  In  the  month  in  which  the  Due  d’Angou- 
leme  marched  upon  Madrid,  Canning  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sounding  Rush,  the  American  minister,  on  the 
views  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject.  Rush,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  instructions  from  his  Government  upon 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  69. 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  140. 
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it,  and  Canning  was  consequently  compelled  to  act 
alone.  The  British  Ministry  had  contemplated  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  consuls  at  the  South  American  ports  in  the 
autumn  of  1822.  They  had  refrained  from  appointing 
them  then  because  they  were  reluctant  to  take  any  steps 
unfriendly  towards  Spain  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the 
Continental  powers  of  Europe  were  contemplating  inter¬ 
ference  in  her  affairs.  In  1823  it  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  abstain  from  an  act  of  an  unfriendly  nature.  The 
French  army  had  done  its  work  ;  the  despatch  of  consuls 
to  South  America  could  have  no  influence  in  Europe; 
and  the  Ministry  accordingly  determined  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  sending  consuls  to  those  places. 

The  appointment  of  consuls  at  the  South  American 
ports  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  steps  which  Can¬ 
ning  determined  on  taking.  In  October  1823  he  had  a 
protracted  interview  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  and  explained  to  him 
the  exact  views  of  the  British  Caoinet.  ‘  The  British 
Government,’  he  said,  ‘  were  of  opinion  that  any  attempt 
to  bring  Spanish  America  again  under  its  ancient  sub¬ 
mission  to  Spain  must  be  entirely  hopeless  ;  that  all 
negotiation  for  that  purpose  would  be  unsuccessful ; 
and  that  the  prolongation  or  renewal  of  the  war  for 
the  same  object  would  be  only  a  waste  of  human  life.’ 
‘If  war  should  be  unhappily  prolonged,’  however,  ‘the 
British  Government  would  remain  strictly  neutral ;  but 
the  junction  of  any  foreign  power  in  an  enterprise  of 
Spain  against  the  colonies  would  be  viewed  by  them  as 
constituting  an  entirely  new  question,  and  one  upon 
which  they  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  might  require.’  Polignac  concurred 
in  believing  ‘  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless  to  reduce  Spanish 
America  to  the  state  of  its  former  relation  to  Spain ;  ’ 
but  he  declared  ‘  that  the  French  Government  could 
not  give  nor  venture  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
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might  be  the  best  arrangement  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  until  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  at  liberty. 
They  would  then  be  ready  to  enter  upon  it,  in  concert 
with  their  allies,  and  with  Great  Britain  among  the  num¬ 
ber.’  Canning  having  suggested  that  any  fresh  attempt 
to  interfere  with  British  trade  ‘  might  be  best  cut  short 
by  a  speedy  and  unqualified  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,’  Polignac  observed  ‘  that  he  could  not 
conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,’  by  the  expression  ;  ‘  that  there  existed  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  these  colonies  which  could  offer  any  appearance 
of  solidity  ;  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  so  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continued, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  real  sanction 
of  anarchy.  It  would  be  worthy  of  the  European  Go¬ 
vernments  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  a  principle  of 
union  in  government,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocra¬ 
tic,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous  theories 
were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  discord.’  Canning 
contented  himself  with  replying  that,  ‘  however  desirable 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
might  be,  his  Government  could  not  take  upon  itself 
to  put  it  forward  as  a  condition  of  the  recognition  of 
the  South  American  provinces.’ 

Before  this  conversation  occurred  Ferdinand  had  been 
liberated  by  French  bayonets.  At  liberty,  he  decided 
on  inviting  the  Cabinets  of  his  4  dear  and  intimate  allies 
to  a  Conference  at  Paris,  to  the  end  that  their  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  assembled  there  along  with  those  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  Majesty,  may  aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the 
revolted  countries  of  America.’  The  ‘  dear  and  intimate 
allies’  of  the  liberated  autocrat  were  the  autocratic  courts 
of  Paris,  St,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna.  His  invitation  was 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  ministers  at  these  places.  A 
copy  of  it  only  was  forwarded  to  the  British  minister  at 
Madrid. 
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Canning  had  some  doubt  whether  an  invitation  given  chap. 
in  so  indirect  and  unusual  a  form  deserved  any  answer  at  -  IX' 
all.  The  Conference  which  the  Spanish  Government  pro-  1823. 
posed  was  to  assemble  on  the  basis  that  it  was  expedient  to 
aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  her  revolted  colonies. 

But  it  was  becoming  every  day  more  plain  that  the  only 
possible  adjustment  of  those  affairs  which  this  country 
could  tolerate  was  their  complete  separation  from  Spain. 

An  extensive  commercial  connection  had  grown  up  be-  ‘ 
tween  this  country  and  South  America,  ‘  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  some  direct  protection  by  the  establishment 
of  consuls.  As  to  any  further  step  to  be  taken  by  his 
Majesty  towards  the  acknowledgment  of  the  de  facto 
Governments  of  America,  the  decision  must  depend  upon 
various  circumstances.  But  it  appears  manifest  to  the 
British  Government  that,  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe  should  remain  much  longer  without  any  recog¬ 
nised  political  existence,  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things  must  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  all 
European  nations.  For  these  reasons  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  recognition  of  such 
of  the  new  states  as  have  established  de  facto  their  sepa¬ 
rate  political  existence  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  British  Government  ’  desired  that  Spain  ‘  should 
have  the  grace  and  advantage  of  leading  the  way  in  that 
recognition  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  the  Court 
of  Madrid  must  be  aware  that’  their  discretion  in  this 
respect  could  not  ‘  be  indefinitely  bound  up  by  that  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty,’  and  that  the  desire  which  they  felt 
*  to  leave  tins  proceeding  to  Spain  ’  might  4  be  overborne 
by  considerations  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature — con¬ 
siderations  regarding  not  only  the  essential  interests  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  but  the  relations  of  the  old  world 
with  the  new.’  Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
Government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
Conference  to  declare  anew  an  opinion  which  they  had 
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already  expressed  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  which 
they  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
the  other  Continental  powers.1 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Canning  nominally 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  Conference  at  Paris. 
But  his  refusal  was  in  reality  due  to  his  distrust  of  the 
novel  system  of  governing  the  world  by  congresses,  and 
to  his  dislike  of  congresses,  in  which  British  counsels  were 
unattended  to.  ‘We  protested  at  Laybach  ;  we  remon¬ 
strated  at  Verona :  our  protest  was  treated  as  waste 
paper ;  our  remonstrances  mingled  with  the  air.’ 2  His 
refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  was  emphasised  by 
the  message  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
simultaneously  addressed  to  Congress.  The  President 
alluded  to  the  striking  fact  that  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  had  thought  proper  to  interfere  by  force  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.  This  interference  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  case  would  be  very  different  if  the  allied  powers 
should  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  South  America.  Interposition  there  would  endanger 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States,  and  could 
not  be  regarded  with  indifference.  The  United  States 
were  still  willing  ‘  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves ;  ’ 
but  they  could  only  do  so  ‘  in  the  hope  that  other  powers 
will  pursue  the  same  course.’ 

The  President’s  message  and  Canning’s  despatch  vir¬ 
tually  destroyed  the  project  of  the  Paris  Conference.  It 
was  still  open  to  the  allied  powers  to  assemble  and  discuss 
the  Spanish  question.  But  it  was  obvious  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  could  only  be  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
nothing  whatever  should  be  done.  Spain  might  possibly 

1  The  papers  from  which  the  pre-  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188-194,  where 
ceding  extracts  are  taken  will  be  the  inner  history  of  the  matter  will 
found  in  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  be  found. 

x.  pp.  708-719;  Ann.  Reg.,  1824,  2  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii  n 

Chrou.,p.  99.*  See  also  Wellington  37. 
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be  encouraged  to  continue  her  impotent  exertions  for  the 
recovery  of  her  colonial  empire ;  but  no  other  country 
would  be  permitted  to  assist  her  with  a  single  vessel  or  a 
single  battalion.  Canning’s  despatches  had  made  it  plain 
that  such  assistance  would  be  followed  by  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  South  American  Provinces  by  Great 
Britain ;  the  President’s  message  had  made  it  equally 
clear  that  such  assistance  would  lead  to  a  declaration  of 
war  from  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Canning  had  practically  settled  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  question.  Canning,  indeed,  still  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  extreme  course  of  recognising  the  insurgent  colonies. 
He  waited  patiently  for  reports  from  the  new  consuls  on 
their  exact  condition.  He  waited,  too,  in  the  hope  that 
Spain  herself  might  have  the  generosity  to  acknowledge 
a  state  of  things  which  she  had  no  power  to  modify.  He 
waited  in  vain.  Mortified  at  the  refusal  of  the  British 
Ministry,  encouraged  by  the  assent  of  the  other  powers 
to  the  Conference,  the  Spanish  Government  protested 
against  the  isolated  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet.  But 
their  protest  proved  as  idle  as  their  original  invitation. 
The  Conference  met  at  Paris,  but  it  was  only  attended  by 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  various  courts  who 
had  agreed  to  it.1  The  steady  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  a  party  to  it,  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
made  its  meeting  an  impotent  ceremony. 

The  Conference  was  assembled  in  the  summer  of  1824. 
The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
June.  The  commencement  of  the  recess  afforded  the 
Cabinet  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  their  position  and 
deliberating  on  their  future  policy.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  reasonable  man  to  doubt  that  Spain  had  proved  her 
inability  to  reduce  her  insurgent  colonists  to  obedience ; 
but  it  was  equally  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to 
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chap,  deny  that  the  different  colonies  stood  in  various  positions 

_ y _ .  towards  the  mother  country.  In  Peru  the  Spaniards  still 

1824  maintained  a  desultory  warfare.  The  information  about 
Chili  was  too  imperfect  to  allow  any  satisfactory  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  formed  upon  it.  In  Columbia  the  Spaniards 
had  till  very  recently  possessed  the  solitary  port  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  whose  situation  enabled  them  to  retain  a  doubt¬ 
ful  hold  upon  the  colony.  Mexico,  though  freed  from 
the  troops  of  the  mother  country,  was  the  prey  of  various 
claimants  for  its  throne  and  the  scene  of  intestine  dis¬ 
orders.  But  the  Spaniards  were  themselves  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  vast  territory  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  is 
the  capital,  and  which  then  bore  the  name  of  its  chief 
town,  was  in  a  more  favourable  situation.  Every  account 
received  from  South  America  agreed  in  referring  to  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  this  territory  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  its  Government.  The  British  Ministry  accordingly 
decided  to  recognise  its  independence  by  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  with  its  de  facto  Government.  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  this  effect  were  issued  in  August  to  Parish,  who 
had  been  appointed  Consul-General  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
the  previous  autumn.  But  these  instructions  formed  only 
the  precursors  of  more  extended  measures  in  the  same 
direction.  Before  the  year  closed  satisfactory  reports  were 
received  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico  and  Columbia. 
The  establishment  of  commercial  relations  with  Buenos 
Ayres  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  recognition  of 
these  republics ;  and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
with  this  object  were  formally  announced  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  1825.1 

The  policy  which  was  thus  adopted  was  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  Canning’s  proceedings  during  the  preceding 

1  Stapleton's  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  ii.  pp.  116-125.  Of.  Conde  de  Ofa- 
Hansarcl,  New  Series,  vol.  xii.  p.  4.  lia’s  despatch  ( State  Papers,  vol.  xii, 
A  very  useful  paper  on  the  condi-  p.959).  For  the  appointment  of  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  colonies  will  he  suls  see  Ann.  Reg.,  1823,  Ohron.,  p. 
found  in  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  135. 
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years.  But  in  the  eyes  of  autocratic  sovereigns  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  insurgent  colonists  was  disastrous,  because  ‘  it 
tended  to  encourage  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  it  had 
been  found  so  difficult  to  restrain  in  Europe/1  Conti¬ 
nental  powers,  moreover,  had  some  little  excuse  for  their 
irritation  in  the  unusual  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  British  Foreign  Minister.  Fortis  in  re, 
Canning  had  not  schooled  himself  to  be  suavis  in  modo. 
Intent  on  his  end,  he  cared  little  for  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  whose  opinions  were  opposed  to  his  own.  Austria 
led  the  way  on  all  great  political  questions,  and  Austria 
was  a  mere  synonym  for  Metternich,  her  minister.  Met- 
ternich  and  Castlereagh  had  corresponded  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  Metternich  and  Canning  watched 
each  other  like  skilful  swordsmen,  each  afraid  of  the 
other’s  thrust.  Canning  had  no  patience  with  a  minister 
who  was  prepared  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty 
in  its  birth.  Metternich  could  not  understand  the  object 
of  a  statesman  who  seemed  bent  on  imposing  on  Great 
Britain  the,  to  his  eyes,  impracticable  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Even  Canning’s  words  seemed  as  unintelligible 
as  his  object.  The  British  minister  at  Vienna  was  led  to 
believe  that  Canning  rested  his  policy  on  his  conversation 
with  Polignac  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  French  Go¬ 
vernment  was,  on  the  contrary,  induced  to  think  that 
Great  Britain  was  on  the  eve  of  recognising  the  insurgent 
colonies ;  while  a  foreign  minister  in  London  was  led  to 
report  that  the  British  Cabinet  would  have  taken  part  in 
the  proposed  Conference  if  it  had  been  held  in  London, 
and  not  in  Paris.  Diplomatists  complained  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rules  of  official  correspondence  had  been  ignored  by 
the  statesman  who  had  revolutionised  the  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain;  and  the  allies,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Castlereagh,  declared  that  no  communica¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  them  which  could  have  enabled 
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them  to  judge  correctly  the  grounds  on  which  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  British  Government  were  taken.1 

Canning  cared  but  little  for  the  remonstrances  of  Met- 
ternich ;  but  he  had  other  difficulties  in  his  way  which 
wrere  less  easily  got  over.  The  king  held  strong  opinions, 
or,  as  Lord  Liverpool  termed  them,  strong  prejudices,  on 
foreign  politics,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  and  all  his 
authority  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  insurgent  colonists. 
In  George  IV. ’s  view  their  recognition  involved  a  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  an  adoption  of 
Liberal  or  even  Jacobin  principles.  Besides  these  general 
objections,  moreover,  Great  Britain,  in  George  IV. ’s  judg¬ 
ment,  had  especial  reasons  for  refusing  to  sanction  insur¬ 
rection  of  any  kind.  The  page  which  he  most  regretted 
in  the  history  of  his  father’s  reign  was  that  on  which  the 
loss  of  America  was  related  ;  the  subject  which  gave  his 
own  advisers  the  greatest  anxiety  was  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland.  Was  Great  Britain  to  condone  the  revolt  of  the 
United  States  by  favouring  the  severance  of  the  South 
American  colonies  from  Spain  ?  Was  Great  Britain  to 
hold  out  encouragement  to  every  disaffected  Irishman  by 
recognising  rebellion  in  the  New  World?2  If,  indeed, 
the  king  had  stood  alone,  his  views  would  have  been  of 
minor  importance.  But  the  king’s  opinions  were  shared 
by  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet — a  minority  which  found 
its  chief  exponent  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Wel¬ 
lington  had  never  entirely  agreed  with  Canning’s  policy 
towards  Spain.  He  thought  that  the  Government  was 
being  driven  by  a  revolutionary  faction  to  support  revo¬ 
lutionary  measures ; 3  he  hesitated  to  endorse  the  prin- 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  under  their  banners,  and  to  obtain 

pp.  205,  206.  for  them  our  support.’  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii. 

2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.)  It  is  worth  while  comparing 

pp.  368,  401-404.  with  this  Lord  Redesdale's  strong 

3 ‘A  party  in  this  country  have  long  opinion,  in  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p! 
wished  that  we  should  be  defeated  300 :  ‘  Liberality  is  the  word  of  the 
by  the  modern  revolutionists;  but,  day.  That  word  produced  twenty 
that  object  having  failed  and  being  years  of  confusion  and  misery  in 
hopeless,  they  now  wish  to  enlist  us  France ;  it  threatened  Italy,  Spain, 
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ciple  which  Canning  laid  down  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  chap. 
that  one  country  was  not  entitled  to  transfer  to  another  _ 
the  right  of  regaining  its  territories  by  force.  He  ob-  1824- 
jected,  in  the  spring  of  1824,  to  the  production  of  the 
Spanish  papers,  because  their  publication  was  likely  to 
elicit  a  Parliamentary  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents.  He  dissented  from  the  instructions  which 
were  given  to  the  Consul-General  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  haste  with  which  steps  were  taken  for  entering  into 
a  specific  treaty  with  the  Government  of  that  city ;  and 
he  tendered  Ins  resignation  to  Lord  Liverpool  when  the 
Cabinet  resolved  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Mexico.1  With  the  single  exception  of  Canning, 
Wellington  was  the  most  influential  member  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  his  views,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
shared  by  other  members  of  it.  Three  Peers,  of  unequal 
ability  and  importance,  were  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Lord  Eldon,  the  most  influential  of 
the  three,  characteristically  grumbled  at  the  decision,  but 
as  characteristically  gave  in.  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  still 
retained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office,  protested, 
and  ultimately  availed  himself  of  a  private  reason  to 
retire  from  a  Government  whose  opinions  he  no  longer 
shared.2  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  had,  perhaps,  smaller 
abilities  than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  retained 
to  the  last  his  objections  to  the  measure.  No  member  of 
the  Government  would  have  either  asked  or  cared  for 
his  opinion ;  yet  his  action  on  the  subject,  by  a  strange 
accident,  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  up  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  accident  came  about  in  this  way.  Lord  West- 

and  Portugal,  and  produced  much  hitherto  flourished.’  These  views 
mischief  in  all  those  countries.  It  show  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
still  threatens  France  ;  it  annoys  Ger-  which  Canning  had  to  overcome  in 
many;  it  has  spread  into  Russia;  and  1824. 

it  is  seriously  threatening  the  British  1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii. 

Empire  with  the  overthrow  of  all  its  pp.  135,  229,  297,  366. 
ancient  institutions,  by  which  it  has  2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 
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chap,  moreland’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Burghersh,  was  minister  at 
.  IX'  Florence,  and  Lord  Westmoreland  desired  to  pay  him  a 
1824.  visit  in  the  autumn  holiday  of  1824.  He  reached  Paris ; 
Lord  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  dead ; 
iLdWsa  an(l  he  recollected  that  he  had  himself  been  very  seasick 
to  Paris.  in  crossing  the  Channel.  The  effects  of  seasickness,  and 
a  desire  to  watch  the  results  of  the  king’s  death,  induced 
him  to  remain  at  Paris.  The  new  king  naturally  paid 
attention  to  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet.  He  spoke 
to  him  about  Spanish  America ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  displeased  at  finding  that  Westmoreland’s  views 
did  not  differ  very  materially  from  his  own.  On  his  return 
home  Westmoreland  asked  an  audience  of  George  IV.,  and 
communicated  to  him  his  conversation  with  Charles  X. 
He  sought  an  interview  with  Canning,  and  told  him  what 
the  King  of  France  had  said.  Canning  was  annoyed  that 
the  British  Government  should  even  temporarily  have 
had  a  spokesman  in  the  French  Court,  whose  views  were 
opposed  to  his  own  policy ;  and  he  decided  on  imitating 
Westmoreland’s  example,  and  on  paying  a  flying  visit 
to  Paris.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  who  had  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ambassador  at  that  court  for  ten  years,  had  just 
been  recalled.  Lord  Granville  had  been  selected  as  his 
successor  ;  and  Canning  determined  to  run  over  to  Paris 
and  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  new  ambassador.  The 
rumour  of  his  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  at  once  saw  strong  objections  to  a  visit 
which  half  the  world  would  be  certain  to  regard  as  con¬ 
nected  with  some  important  negotiation.  He  tried  to 
dissuade  his  colleague  from  carrying  out  his  intention. 
Canning,  warming  at  the  remonstrance,  expatiated  on  the 
unfairness  towards  himself  of  Westmoreland’s  visit,  and 
forwarded  the  correspondence  to  Liverpool,  with  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  king  repeated  his  private  conversations  to 
the  duke,  who,  in  his  turn,  related  them  to  other  people. 
It  required  all  the  patience  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  all  the  tact  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  pacify  their  col- 
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league.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  nothing  bnt  the  adoption, 
immediately  afterwards,  of  his  own  views  averted  Can¬ 
ning’s  retirement  from  the  Government.1 

Canning  induced  the  Government  to  recognise  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain.  But  the  recognition  was 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  estranging  every  Continental 
court.  It  had  been  resisted  at  every  stage  by  the  king, 
and  by  a  strong  minority  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  had  almost 
produced  the  disruption  of  the  Administration.  It  had 
been  effected ;  and  the  merits  of  the  policy,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  properly  attributable  to  Canning  alone. 
They  justified  the  egotism  of  his  boast,  which  was  little 
relished  by  the  colleagues  who  had  resisted  his  policy : 
‘  I  resolved  that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be 
Spain  with  the  Indies.  I  called  the  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.’ 2  The  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  insurgent  colonies  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  was  made  a  full  month  before  Parliament  met ;  and 
the  passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  which  related 
to  the  matter  contained,  therefore,  nothing  that  was  new. 
Yet  the  simple  words  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt  with 
rekindled  the  opposition  of  King  and  Cabinet.  The  king 
denounced  the  Speech  in  dog  Latin  as  ‘  Speechum  catti- 
cissimum,’  and  declared  that  ‘  he  would  not  have  deli¬ 
vered  it  in  its  present  state.’  Fortunately  for  George  IV. 
a  sharp  attack  of  gout,  and  the  loss  of  some  false  teeth, 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  staying  away.  Lord  Eldon,  on 
whom  the  task  of  reading  the  speech  fell,  remarked  that 
he  didn’t  much  admire  its  composition  or  its  matter,  and 
that  he  should  read  it  better  if  he  liked  it  better.3 

1  The  curious  correspondence  about  colonies,  Dec.  12,  1826.  (Hansard, 
Lord  Westmoreland’s  unlucky  visit  New  Series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  397.)  Gre- 
to  Paris  will  be  found  in  Wellington  ville  says  Canning  gave  oft'ence  to 
Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313-326.  For  his  colleagues  by  the  concluding  sen- 
Canning’s  threatened  resignation  see  tence.  The  ‘7’  was  not  relished. 
Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  95  ;  (Yol.  i.  p.  83.) 

and  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  Eldon 

2  The  speech  was  made  two  years  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 
after  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
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chap.  However  distasteful  passages  in  the  speech  may  Lave 
1X‘  ,  been  to  the  stout  old  Tory  Chancellor  and  to  the  king, 
1825,  no  one  in  either  House  of  Parliament  condemned  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  utmost  that  the 
Opposition  ventured  on  doing  was  to  suggest  that  the 
Foreign  Office  had  torn  a  page  out  of  the  Whig  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  that  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  at 
Christmas  might  have  been  safely  acted  on  nine  months 
before.  These  doubts  were  rather  suggested  than  raised 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords.1  They  were 
insisted  on  with  much  more  force  by  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Canning  undertook,  in  replying  to 
them,  to  show  that  the  time  at  which  the  colonies  had 
been  recognised  had  been  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
purpose.  The  thirteen  or  fourteen  separate  states  which 
composed  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  only  lately 
been  collected  into  a  federal  union.  As  late  as  1822  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  forces  had  been  removed  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  in  Columbia,  and  since  then  Columbia  had  risked 
her  existence  on  a  distant  war  with  Spain  in  Peru. 
During  the  last  few  months  an  adventurer  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  possess  himself  of  the  sceptre  of  Mexico  ;  and 
the  failure  of  his  attempt,  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  civil  war,  afforded  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  the 
recognition  of  that  country.  Canning  was,  therefore, 
able  to  plead  peculiar  circumstances  to  make  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  all  these  states  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
time ;  and  the  speech  told,  because  no  one  cared  to 
reply  that  the  constant  revolutions  which  these  states 
had  endured  since  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country  would  have  furnished  him  with  a  similar  argu¬ 
ment  on  a  dozen  other  occasions.  With  more  dexterity 
he  turned  the  laugh  against  Brougham,  who  had  declared 
that  the  Ministry  had  only  followed  the  lead  of  the  Op¬ 
position.  ‘  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  having, 

1  Hansard,  toI.  xii.  p.  21, 
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in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  proposed  and  sup-  chap. 
ported  almost  every  species  of  innovation  which  could  be  .  IX‘ 
practised  towards  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  easy  for  1825, 
ministers  to  do  anything  in  the  affair  of  South  America 
without  borrowing,  or  seeming  to  borrow,  something 
from  him.  Break  away  in  what  direction  they  would,  it 
was  all  alike.  “  Oho  !  ”  said  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  “  I  was  there  before  you — you  would  not 
have  thought  of  that,  now,  if  I  had  not  given  you  the 
hint.”  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  was  a  sage 
and  grave  critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who,  in  his  old 
age,  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  wrote  all  the  good  plays 
that  were  acted  at  that  time.  At  last  a  tragedy  came 
forth  with  a  most  imposing  storm  of  hail  and  thunder. 

At  the  first  peal  Dennis  cried  out,  “  That’s  my  thunder.” 

So  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman :  there 
was  no  noise  or  stir  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  any  part 
of  the  globe  but  he  instantly  claimed  it  for  his  thunder.’ 1 

France  had  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  in 
Spain ;  but  her  power  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  no  longer 
possessed  the  significance  which  in  previous  generations 
would  have  attached  to  it.  The  presence  of  a  French 
army  in  Spain,  however,  foreboded  another  possible 
danger  to  this  country.  The  frontier  of  Spain  marches 
upon  that  of  Portugal.  The  impulse  of  every  political  Portugal, 
movement  which  shook  society  in  one  country  was  felt 
in  the  other ;  and,  however  willing  Great  Britain  might 
be  to  ignore  the  plots  and  revolutions  of  which  Spain 
was  the  theatre,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  inter¬ 
nal  disorders  and  external  dangers  of  Portugal  with 
equal  indifference.  For  nearly  two  centuries  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  77.  An  account  of  Dennis’s  thunder  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Dunciad,  book  ii.  line  226 : — 

‘  Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowl. 

b  b  2 
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chap.  Alliance.  By  a  treaty  of  1642  the 'sovereigns  of  the 
IX'  .  two  countries  had  agreed  ‘  not  to  do  or  undertake  any- 
1822.  thing,  either  by  themselves  or  other  persons,  against  one 
another,  nor  against  their  kingdoms,  by  sea  or  land,  nor 
consent  or  adhere  to  any  war,  counsel,  or  treaty  that 
may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  one  or  the  other.’  By  a 
secret  article  of  a  treaty  of  1661  Great  Britain  agreed 
‘  to  defend  and  protect  all  the  conquests  or  colonies  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  against  all  its  enemies, 
as  well  future  as  present.’ 1  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have 
been  closer  than  the  alliance  which  existed  between  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Great  Britain.  No  treaty,  however,  could  have 
prevented  the  wave  of  revolution  which  was  desolating 
Spain  from  beating  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  Portugal. 
The  triumph  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  one  country 
in  1820  had  immediately  provoked  a  constitutional  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  other.  The  effects  of  the  reaction  which 
Prench  intrigue  and  French  arms  had  produced  in 
Madrid  were  certain  to  be  felt  in  Lisbon. 

When  the  revolution  of  1820  had  occurred  John  "VT., 
King  of  Portugal,  was  quietly  ruling  in  his  transatlantic 
dominions  of  Brazil.  Portugal  had  been  governed  for 
thirteen  years  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  the  absence  of 
the  Court  from  Lisbon  had  offended  the  Portuguese  and 
prepared  them  for  change.  After  the  mischief  had  been 
done  John  VI.  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of 
Brazil  in  his  absence.  Before  setting  out  on  his  journey 
he  gave  the  prince  public  instructions  for  his  guidance, 
which  practically  made  Brazil  independent  of  Portugal ; 
and  he  added  private  directions  to  the  prince,  in  case  any 
emergency  should  arise  which  should  make  it  impracticable 
to  preserve  Brazil  for  Portugal,  to  place  the  crown  on  his 

1  These  articles  will  be  found  Ambassador.  Wellington  Despatches, 
commented  on  in  a  note  verbale  vol.  ii,  p.  194.  See  also  ibid.,  p. 
handed  to  Canning  by  the  Portuguese  422. 
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own  head,  and  thus  save  the  great  Transatlantic  territory 
for  the  House  of  Braganza.1  Leaving  these  parting  in¬ 
junctions  with  his  son,  John  YI.  returned  to  the  old  king¬ 
dom  which  he  had  deserted  nearly  fourteen  years  before. 
He  reached  Lisbon,  and  found  the  Constitutionalists  in 
undisputed  possession  of  power.  He  found  also  that  the 
action  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portugal  was  calculated 
to  induce  Brazil  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Cortes  in  Portugal  insisted  on  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  supreme  tribunals  in  Brazil,  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Provincial  Juntas,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
Piegent  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  declined  to  adopt 
measures  which  they  considered  ruinous  to  their  dignity, 
and  persuaded  the  Regent  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes.  A  small  body  of  Portuguese  troops  quartered 
in  Brazil  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  prince,  but  proved 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  May  1822  the  prince  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  declare  himself  Perpetual  Defender  of  the 
Brazils.  In  the  following  September  the  Brazilians  in¬ 
duced  him  to  raise  their  country  to  the  dignity  of  an 
empire,  and  to  declare  himself  its  constitutional  emperor. 

The  news  that  the  Brazilians  had  declared  themselves 
an  independent  empire  reached  Europe  at  a  critical  pe¬ 
riod.  Monarchs  and  diplomatists  were  busily  deliberating 
at  Verona  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  No  one,  however,  could  avoid  comparing  the 
position  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  with  that  of  Spain  and 
her  dependencies.  In  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  the  military  classes,  had  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  democratic  Government.  In  Portugal, 
as  in  Spain,  the  sovereign  had  been  compelled  to  assent 
to  a  state  of  things  which  he  was  powerless  to  resist,  but 
which,  it  was  certain,  he  disapproved.  The  Portuguese, 
like  the  Spaniards,  had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  the 

1  For  the  public  instructions  see  the  private  instructions  see  Staple- 
State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  97C.  For  ton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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rich  colonial  empire  which  they  possessed  in  the  New 
World.  Like  the  Spaniards,  they  now  saw  themselves 
virtually  deprived  of  their  Transatlantic  possessions.  The 
King  of  Portugal  was  united  by  the  closest  ties  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Their  two  countries  marched  upon  each 
other ;  their  people  came  from  a  common  origin ;  they 
spoke  languages  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  the  one 
to  the  other.  Every  word  spoken  in  Spain,  every  shot 
that  was  fired  in  that  country,  found  an  echo  in  the 
adjacent  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

The  evident  determination  of  France  to  interfere  in 
Spain  created  anxiety  in  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  Cortes 
apprehended  that  the  logical  consequence  of  French  in¬ 
terference  in  the  one  country  was  French  interference  in 
the  other.  The  Cortes  could  not  help  reflecting  that 
their  power  was  due  to  the  impulse  which  revolution  in 
Spain  had  imparted  to  revolutionary  principles.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  a  French  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier  roused 
the  dormant  spirits  of  the  Portuguese  Absolutists.  In 
February  1823  a  vast  insurrection  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  broke  out  in  Northern  Portugal.  The  insurgents, 
who  in  the  first  instance  obtained  considerable  success, 
were  with  difficulty  defeated.  But  the  revolt  had  been 
hardly  quelled  before  the  Absolutists  recovered  their 
flagging  spirits.  Every  step  taken  by  the  Due  d’Angou- 
leme  in  his  progress  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Madrid  raised 
their  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  The  king’s  second  son, 
the  notorious  Dom  Miguel,  fled  from  his  father’s  palace 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.  For  a  moment 
the  king  stood  firm  and  denounced  his  son’s  proceedings. 
But  the  reaction  which  had  set  in  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  The  Cortes  was  closed,  a  new  Ministry  appointed, 
and  autocracy  re-established  in  Portugal.1 

1  For  these  events  see  Ann.  Reg.,  ix.  pp.  807-811 ;  vol.  x.  pp.  69-78  ; 
1822,  Hist.,  pp.  257-268 ;  and  1823,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  852.  Of.  Stapleton’s 
Hist.,  pp.  2l  1— 217.  State  Papers,  vol.  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193-199. 
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The  re-establishment  of  autocracy  in  Portugal  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  intrigues  in  which  this 
country  was  deeply  interested.  One  party  in  the  new 
Government,  with  M.  de  Palmella  at  its  head,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  incline  to  moderate  measures  and  to  listen  to 
the  advice  which  it  received  from  the  British  Ministry 
and  from  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Thornton. 
Another  party,  of  which  M.  de  Subserra  was  the  represen¬ 
tative,  was  in  favour  of  an  intimate  union  with  France, 
and  ready  to  listen  to  the  contrary  counsels  of  M.  de 
Neuville,  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon.  M.  de  Pal¬ 
mella,  despairing  of  founding  a  settled  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  amidst  the  disorders  which  surrounded  him  on  every 
side,  applied  to  the  British  Ministry  for  troops  to  give 
stability  to  the  Administration.  The  demand  arrived  in 
London  in  July  1823.  It  occasioned  the  greatest  possible 
embarrassment  to  the  British  Ministry.  The  British  Mi¬ 
nistry,  on  the  one  hand,  could  not  afford  to  affront  the 
Portuguese  Government;  on  the  other  hand,  it  could 
hardly  venture  to  allow  British  soldiers  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country.  Nor  were  the  minis¬ 
ters  themselves  agreed  on  the  subject.  Wellington  was 
prepared  to  risk  the  inconveniences  which  were  attendant 
on  complying  with  the  demand,  and  to  save  Portugal  from 
the  influence  of  France.  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  cautious  dread  of  a  policy  which  bore  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  occupation  of  Naples  and  Piedmont 
by  Austria ;  and  Liverpool’s  arguments  were  aided  by 
one  very  practical  consideration.  Whether  it  were  de¬ 
sirable  to  send  troops  or  no,  it  was  unquestionable  that 
there  were  no  troops  to  send.  Hume’s  retrenchments 
had  stripped  the  country  of  all  superfluous  soldiery, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  regiment  available  for  the 
service.  This  indisputable  fact  strengthened  the  reasons 
which  Lord  Liverpool  pleaded  against  a  compliance  with 
the  Portuguese  demand.  A  compromise,  or,  as  Welling- 
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ton  put  it,  a  half-measure,  was  resorted  to.  The  demand 
for  troops  was  refused,  but  a  British  squadron  was  sent 
to  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  affording  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  the  moral  support  of  the  British  nation  and  a  secure 
asylum  in  the  event  of  any  danger  to  his  person.1 

Many  months  elapsed  before  the  King  of  Portugal 
had  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  the  possible  asylum  which 
was  thus  afforded  to  him.  During  the  interval,  under 
the  advice  of  M.  de  Palmella,  he  pursued  moderate 
measures,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  a 
Constitutional  Government.  The  evident  leanings  of 
M.  de  Palmella  towards  moderate  measures,2  however, 
alarmed  the  Portuguese  Absolutists.  Ever  since  the 
revolution  of  1823  Dom  Miguel  had  held  the  command 
of  the  army ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1824,  the  prince  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  Government,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  Free¬ 
masons,  called  on  the  army  to  liberate  them  king,  and  to 
complete  the  triumph  of  the  previous  year.  For  nine 
days  the  king  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  and  Dom  Miguel  was  virtually  master  of  Lisbon.  On 
the  9th  of  May  the  king  was  persuaded  by  the  foreign 
ministers  in  his  capital  to  resume  his  authority ;  to 
retire  on  board  the  ‘  Windsor  Castle,’  a  British  man-of- 
war  ;  to  dismiss  Dom  Miguel  from  his  command,  and  to 
order  his  attendance  upon  him.  The  prince,  ‘  stricken 
with  a  sudden  fatuity,’  obeyed  his  father’s  commands, 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  The 
revolution  of  1824  terminated  with  his  departure,  and 
Portugal  again  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.3 

With  the  return  of  tranquillity  in  Portugal  the  struggle 
recommenced  between  M.  de  Subserra  and  the  French  in- 


1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  5  Ann.  Reg.,  1824,  Hist.,  p.  181. 
pp.  110-115.  Stapleton’s  Canning,  State  Papers,  vol.  xi.  pp.  852-860. 

vol.  ii.  p.  205.  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210 

*  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  -223. 
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t&rest  on  the  one  side,  and  M.  de  Palmella  and  the  English 
interest  on  the  other.  The  recent  disturbances  which  had 
agitated  Portugal  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  place 
any  firm  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Portuguese  army. 
Distrusting  his  own  troops,  he  had  applied  in  1823  for  a 
British  force,  and  had  received  a  British  squadron.  Still 
distrusting  his  own  troops  in  1824,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  M.  de  Subserra  to  renew  his  application.  Subserra, 
indeed,  had  no  desire  to  see  a  single  British  regiment 
in  Lisbon ;  his  main  object  was  to  introduce  a  French 
garrison  into  that  capital ;  and  he  only  applied  to  Great 
Britain  because  he  fancied  that  the  application  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  refused,  and  that  after  its  refusal  Great  Britain 
would  have  no  right  to  object  to  Portugal  receiving  from 
France  the  aid  which  the  British  Ministry  was  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  afford  her.  The  real  object  of  the 
intrigue  was  detected  by  the  British  Ministry,  and,  with 
the  possibility  of  French  intervention  before  them,  the 
Cabinet  hesitated  to  refuse  Subserra’s  application.  But  it 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  as  it  was  embarrassing  to  refuse 
it.  The  British  army  was  a  little  stronger  than  it  had 
been  in  1823,  but  its  strength  was  only  barely  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  its  numerous  duties  in  every  portion 
of  the  globe.  An  expedition  could  not  be  sent  to  Portu¬ 
gal  without  some  announcement  of  it  being  communicated 
to  Parliament ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  approve  the  employment  of  British  troops  in 
a  foreign  country.  Impressed  with  the  force  of  these 
difficulties,  the  Ministry  hesitated  to  adopt  the  proposal 
of  the  Portuguese  Government.  But,  while  deciding 
against  the  despatch  of  a  British  force,  they  found  other 
means  of  complying  with  the  Portuguese  demand.  George 
IV.  was  not  only  King  of  Britain  ;  he  was  also  King  of 
Hanover  ;  and  as  King  of  Hanover  he  could  send  Hano¬ 
verian  troops  to  Portugal  without  provoking  any  debate 
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in  the  British  Parliament.  The  king  was,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vised  to  apply  to  his  Hanoverian  Ministry  and  obtain 
their  concurrence  in  a  measure  which  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  to  present  the  fewest  objections.  Fortunately  the 
news  of  the  application  oozed  out  in  diplomatic  circles. 
The  French  Government,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  either  Hanoverian  or  British  troops  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  sought  for  an  explanation  from  Canning.  Canning 
had  the  dexterity  to  elicit  from  them  a  written  declara¬ 
tion  that  French  troops  should  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  enter  Portugal.  This  declaration  removed  the 
dangers  which  had  confronted  the  Cabinet.  The  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Hanoverian  Ministry  for  assistance  was  at  once 
withdrawn ;  and  Portugal  was  left  to  work  out  its  poli¬ 
tical  regeneration  without  the  intervention  of  foreign 
soldiery.1 

M.  de  Subserra’s  influence  did  not  long  survive  the 
failure  of  this  application.  Ever  since  the  return  of 
John  YI.  to  Portugal  the  British  Ministry  had  been 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  accomplish  some  agreement 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  But  all  Canning’s  argu¬ 
ments  and  all  his  influence  had  been  powerless  to  effect 
any  satisfactory  arrangement.  During  the  whole  of  1822 
and  1823  the  matter  remained  in  this  state.  Early  in 
1824,  however,  the  chances  of  a  reconciliation  seemed  a 
little  more  hopeful.  The  Brazilian  Government  decided 
on  sending  a  Brazilian  plenipotentiary  to  London  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Canning  and  the  Portuguese  Ambassador 
to  the  British  Court.  The  first  discussions  between  the 
Portuguese  minister  in  London  and  the  Brazilian  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  did  not  offer  much  prospect  of  a  settlement.  The 
Brazilians  demanded  independence,  the  Portuguese  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  ‘  and  these  two  words,  reciprocally  interchanged, 
constituted  the  substance  of  what  passed,  and  prevented 

1  The  intrigue  is  related  in  Staple-  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
ton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230-236.  276,  281. 
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any  progress  being  made  towards  a  settlement.’  Canning, 
desirous  of  helping  the  negotiators  out  of  their  dilemma, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  treaty  of  reconciliation.  His 
project,  which  recognised  the  independence  of  Brazil,  was 
at  once  accepted  by  the  Brazilian  plenipotentiary  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  Canning  there¬ 
upon  undertook  the  task  of  forwarding  it  to  Lisbon.  The 
Portuguese  Ministry  replied  with  a  counter-proposal  which 
contemplated  the  King  of  Portugal  becoming  senior  Em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil.  Canning  at  once  perceived  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  the  Brazilian  plenipotentiary  to  listen  to 
this  demand.  But,  for  the  moment,  he  laboured  dili¬ 
gently  and  successfully  to  prevent  the  conference  being 
broken  up  upon  it.  His  success  was  only  temporary.  He 
was  suddenly  startled  at  discovering  that  the  Portuguese 
Government,  without  acquainting  the  British  Ministry, 
without  acquainting  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  without 
even  acquainting  their  own  Ambassador  at  London,  had 
taken  the  extraordinary  course  of  communicating  the 
counter-proposal  direct  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
Irritated  beyond  measure  at  this  strange  proceeding,  in 
which  he  detected  Subserra’s  influence,  Canning  at  once 
told  the  Portuguese  Government  that  it  must  take  its 
choice  between  England  and  France,  and  that  while  M. 
de  Subserra  remained  in  office  there  could  be  no  good 
understanding  between  England  and  Portugal.  The  bold 
language  of  the  English  minister  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
M.  de  Subserra  was,  within  a  month,  removed  from  the 
Ministry.  M.  de  JNeuville,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  who  had  influenced  M.  de  Subserra’s  policy,  was,  on 
Canning’s  instigation,  recalled  ;  and,  after  a  struggle  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  British  counsels  obtained 
their  customary  ascendancy  in  the  Portuguese  Court.1 

Canning  had  regained  his  ascendancy  at  Lisbon ; 

1  Tlie  history  of  these  intrigues  is  fully  related  in  Stapleton’s  Canning, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  284-343. 
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but  the  victory  had  been  won  at  the  cost  of  terminating 
the  London  Conference.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  leave  the  Brazilian  question  in  its  existing  condition. 
The  British  Ministry  had  at  last  decided  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  every  argument  which 
suggested  the  recognition  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  told  with  tenfold  force  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  Brazil.  Brazil  had  achieved  as  complete 
an  independence  as  Buenos  Ayres.  She  had  a  far  more 
settled  government  than  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
If  Portugal,  therefore,  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the 
separate  political  independence  of  Brazil,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  avoid  recognising 
the  Brazilian  Empire.  Even  in  the  case  of  Spain,  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  France,  Canning  had  desired 
to  allow  the  mother  country  the  grace  of  initiating  the 
policy  of  recognition.  He  was  much  more  anxious  to 
do  so  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  and  firmest  ally 
of  Great  Britain.  He  decided,  therefore,  on  making  one 
more  effort  with  this  view. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  just  been  recalled  from  his 
embassy  at  Paris.  He  had  been  offered  the  Gover¬ 
norship  of  Madras,  a  situation  which  he  affected  to  be¬ 
lieve  was  beneath  his  merits,  and  was,  therefore,  at  the 
moment  without  employment.  Canning  decided  on 
sending  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Brazil,  empowering 
him  to  proceed  on  his  way  by  Lisbon,  in  order  that  he 
might  inform  himself  of  the  exact  opinions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government.  Stuart  was  to  endeavour  to  induce 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  cede  legislative  independence 
to  Brazil,  to  confirm  to  Horn  Pedro  the  royal  authority 
which  he  indisputably  exercised,  and  to  reserve  to  him¬ 
self  only  his  own  private  property  and  his  own  titles 
and  dignities.  The  Portuguese  Ministry  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prepared  to  adopt  the  advice  which  was  thus 
given.  They  still  adhered  to  the  determination  that  their 
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sovereign  should  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
and  in  that  capacity  accept  Dom  Pedro  as  his  associate  in 
the  Imperial  title.1  Dom  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  as  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  found  on  his  arrival  at  Pdo  de  Janeiro, 
could  agree  to  no  terms  which  gave  his  father  a  share  in 
the  empire.  He,  however,  suggested,  as  a  possible  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  that  John  VI.  should  abdicate  the 
sovereignty  of  Brazil,  should  retain  during  his  own  life 
the  Imperial  title,  but  recognise  his  son  as  Emperor. 
This  suggestion  ultimately  afforded  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  arrangement  of  other  and  more  substan¬ 
tial  matters  was  easily  settled,  and,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1825,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Portugal  and  Brazil 
in  which  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  formally  re¬ 
cognised.2 

The  recognition  of  Brazil  relieved  the  British  Ministry 
from  a  great  difficulty.  All  its  objects  with  respect  to 
Portugal  were  accomplished,  and  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  was  predominant  both  at  Lisbon  and  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro.  Hardly  six  months,  however,  passed  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty — ‘  the  ink  with  which  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  written  was  scarcely  dry — when  the  unex¬ 
pected  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal  reunited  on  the 
same  head  the  two  crowns  which  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  England  as  well  as  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  separate.’  8 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  undisputed  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal ;  but  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
was  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  either 
nation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Brazilians  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  governed  from  Lisbon ;  on  the  other,  Portu¬ 
guese  pride  would  revolt  against  the  renewed  experiment 
of  an  absent  Court.  John  VI.,  during  his  last  illness, 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2  State  Papers,  vol.  xii.  p.  674. 
333-342.  The  English  proposal  was  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  354. 
apparently  made  on  the  advice  of  the  3  Canning,  in  House  of  Commons 
Duke  of  Wellington.  See  Welling-  ( Hansard ,  New  Series,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
ton  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  420.  362). 
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had  made  a  temporary  provision  for  the  Government. 
He  had  appointed  a  Regency,  and  placed  his  own 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  at  the  head  of  it.  Dom 
Miguel,  the  brother  of  the  Regent,  an  exile  in  Vienna, 
sent  his  sister  a  promise  that  he  would  respect  this  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement,  and  the  Regency  was  accordingly 
installed  without  any  serious  opposition. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  King  John  reached  Brazil 
on  the  24th  of  April.  Without  waiting  for  the  advice, 
which  the  British  Ministry  hurriedly  sent  to  him,  Dom 
Pedro  had  the  wisdom  to  resist  the  temptation  of  re¬ 
uniting  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Braganza  in  his 
own  person.  He  accordingly  abdicated  the  crowTn  of 
Portugal  in  the  hour  in  which  it  was  offered  to  him.  In 
refusing  the  throne  of  Portugal,  however,  he  naturally 
desired  to  secure  it  for  one  of  his  own  children.  Donna 
Maria,  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  selected  for  the 
throne,  was  only  seven  years  old.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  during  her  minority ;  and  Dom  Pedro, 
in  consequence,  confirmed  his  sister,  Isabella,  in  the 
Regency  to  wThich  her  father  had  appointed  her.  To 
smooth  the  way  for  his  daughter’s  reign  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  Portuguese  by  conferring  a  constitution 
on  Portugal.  To  remove  the  most  obvious  danger  which 
beset  her  path  he  arranged  that  she  should  immediately 
be  betrothed  to  her  uncle,  his  brother,  Dom  Miguel. 
Political  necessity  reconciles  upright  men  to  the  least 
justifiable  arrangements.  The  unnatural  alliance  which 
Dom  Pedro  contemplated  for  his  daughter  was  concur¬ 
rently  advocated  by  the  British  Ministry. 

The  arrangements  which  were  thus  made  might  seem 
satisfactory  to  bystanders,  but  they  were  not  acceptable 
to  those  who  were  most  immediately  concerned  in  them. 
Dom  Miguel  could  hardly  be  expected  to  await  with  pa¬ 
tience  his  eventual  union  with  a  little  girl  of  seven.  The 
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Portuguese,  who  favoured  his  views,  were  certain  to  de¬ 
sire  his  earlier  association  in  the  Government.  By  Dom 
1  edro’s  Constitution,  moreover,  every  person  was  excluded 
from  the  Regency  who  had  not  completed  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Pom  Miguel  was  only  twenty-four; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  evidently  ineligible  for  the  post. 
But  the  Constitution  left  it  doubtful  whether  Pom  Miguel, 
on  attaining  his  majority,  would  be  entitled  to  supersede 
his  sister  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  Portuguese 
army,  the  section  of  the  Portuguese  nation  which  shared 
his  extreme  views,  were  encouraged  by  the  Constitution 
to  regard  him  as  their  eventual  ruler  and  their  present 
champion.  Troubles  soon  broke  out  in  Portugal.  Regi¬ 
ments  deserted  and  crossed  the  frontier  ;  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  glad  to  encourage  absolutism,  openly  con¬ 
nived  at  these  desertions.  The  matter  assumed  such  serious 
proportions  that  Canning,  in  October,  without  even  con¬ 
sulting  the  Cabinet,  directed  the  British  minister  to 
withdraw  from  Madrid,  in  case  the  Spanish  Government 
should  not  give  up  the  arms  of  the  deserters.  The  Cabinet 
found  itself,  without  any  warning,  on  the  eve  of  war  with 
Spain.  Fortunately  for  Britain,  the  Court  of  Madrid  was 
afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  an  open  rupture,  and 
gave  way.  But,  though  it  gave  way,  and  was  prodigal 
in  its  promises,  it  continued  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  disaffection  in  Portugal,  and  to  afford  protection  to 
the  refugees  and  deserters  who  crossed  from  Portugal 
into  Spain.  These  deserters,  gradually  increasing  into  a 
considerable  force,  openly  proclaimed  Pom  Miguel  their 
king,  and  as  openly  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
from  Spain.  Forgetful  of  their  promises  to  Britain,  mindful 
only  of  their  hatred  of  constitutional  government,  relying 
on  the  tacit  approval  of  France,  and  on  the  open  favour 
of  Austria,1  the  Spaniards  took  no  steps  to  enforce  respect 

1  See  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  376,  382,  385,  412-419,  430, 
439,  457. 
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to  their  own  neutrality.  It  was  even  hinted  that  Spanish 
officers  and  Spanish  money  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  rebel  regiments.  The  Portuguese  Eegency,  seriously 
alarmed,  appealed  to  England,  through  its  Ambassador 
in  London,  to  redeem  her  numerous  engagements,  and 
to  assist  to  repel  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Spanish  invasion. 

The  application  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  was 
made  on  the  3rd  of  December.1  The  British  Ministry 
immediately  replied  that,  whatever  rumours  might  have 
reached  this  country  on  the  subject,  no  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Spanish  invasion  had  been  received  ; 
and  that,  without  a  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  they  were  unable  to  do  anything.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday  the  information  which  the  Ministry  thus 
awaited  arrived.  ‘  On  Saturday,’  to  quote  Canning’s 
proud  words  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Cabinet 
‘  came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  decision  received 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  On  Monday  it  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ’ — which  were  for¬ 
tunately  sitting — ‘  and  on  this  day  (Tuesday),  Sir,  at  the 
hour  in  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  the 
troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarcation.’2 

The  speech  in  which  Canning  thus  announced  the 
decision  of  the  British  Ministry  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  which  he  ever  made.  He  began  by  tracing  the 
various  engagements  which  Britain  had  made  with  Por¬ 
tugal  to  prove  that  ‘  adherence  to  the  national  faith  and 
regard  to  the  national  honour  ’  left  the  Government  no 
alternative.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the  steps  which 
the  Cabinet  had  taken  to  assist  the  Portuguese,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  petty  quibbling  that  an  invasion  of  Por¬ 
tugal  from  Spain  was  not  a  Spanish  invasion.  Alluding 

1  It  will  be  found  in  State  Papers,  out  waiting  for  the  fuller  informa- 

vol.  xiii.  p.  1116.  tion.  (See  his  letter  to  Lord  Liver- 

2  Canning,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pool,  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii. 
would  have  acted  on  the  3rd,  with-  p.  473.) 
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to  the  indirect  support  which  Spain  might  receive  from 
France,  he  emphatically  declared  that  ‘  it  is  our  duty  to 
fly  to  the  defence  of  Portugal,  be  the  assailant  who  he 
may ;  ’  and  he  found  in  the  autocracy  of  Spain  and  the 
freer  atmosphere  of  Portugal  fresh  reasons  for  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing.  The  war  which  Spain  is  waging 
against  Portugal,  he  proceeded,  is  ‘  a  war  which  has  com¬ 
menced  in  hatred  of  the  new  institutions  of  Portugal.  If 
into  that  war  this  country  should  be  compelled  to  enter, 
I  much  fear  that  she  could  not  in  such  case  avoid  seeing 
ranked  under  her  banners  all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  of 
any  nation  with  which  she  might  come  in  conflict.  It  is 
the  contemplation  of  this  new  power  in  any  future  war 
which  excites  my  utmost  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  it  would  be  another  to 
use  it  like  a  giant.  The  consciousness  of  such  strength 
is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  confidence  and  security ;  but, 
in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  stands,  our  business 
is  not  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  making  the  professors  of  violent  and 
exaggerated  doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not 
their  interest  to  convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.’ 
The  House  rang  with  cheers  as  the  orator  proceeded. 
But  the  heartiest  cheering,  it  was  noticed,  came  from  the 
Opposition  benches.  Never  before  had  the  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  received  so  crushing  a  rebuke  ;  never 
before  had  England  so  plainly  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  Liberal  element  which  was  revolutionising  man¬ 
kind.  ‘  I  was  certainly,’  said  Brougham,  in  a  passage 
which  was  almost  as  much  admired  as  Canning’s  speech, 

‘  I  was  certainly  one  of  those  who  held  some  years  ago  that 
we  were  under  severe  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace. 
I  know  the  severity  of  the  burthens  under  which  this 
country  labours  ;  but  if  I  feel  their  weight,  if  I  feel 
apprehensive  (as  who  must  not?)  of  their  effect,  in  case 
this  most  necessary  measure  should  unhappily  fail,  I 
VOL.  II.  c  c 
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cannot  but  rely  on  those  sound,  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
truly  English  principles — principles  worthy  of  our  best 
times  and  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen — which 
now  govern  this  country  in  her  foreign  policy,  and  inspire 
the  eloquence  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Secretary  with  a 
degree  of  fervour,  energy,  and  effect  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  in  this  House — unprecedented  (I  can  give 
it  no  higher  praise)  even  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  gentleman.’ 1  The  bold  language  and  decided 
action  of  the  British  Ministry  were  attended  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Within  a  fortnight  of  Canning’s  speech 
the  first  contingent  of  British  troops  entered  the  Tagus. 
The  Spanish  Government  hastened  to  fulfil  its  forgotten 
promises.  The  French  Government  assured  the  Spaniards 
that  they  must  expect  no  assistance  from  France.  The 
disaffected  among  the  Portuguese  were  discouraged  by 
these  proceedings ;  the  well-affected  derived  confidence 
from  the  open  support  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  crisis 
which  had,  at  one  moment,  threatened  to  let  loose  the 
dogs  of  war  on  Western  Europe  passed  away  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  arisen. 

In  Western  Europe,  then,  a  firm  and  consistent  policy 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  gratifying  success.  French  troops 
still  occupied  the  Spanish  kingdom.  But  the  Spain  in 
which  France  had  thus  regained  her  predominance  was 
the  Spain  without  the  Indies  to  which  Canning  had  re¬ 
duced  it.  In  Portugal  a  constitutional  government  had 
been  established  by  the  Eegent,  and  the  presence  of  British 
troops  had  averted  the  dangers  arising  from  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  the  State  and  the  attitude  of  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions.  The  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe,  however,  still 
remained  in  the  perplexed  and  perplexing  condition  into 
which  the  Greek  insurrection  had  originally  thrown  them. 
Every  day  that  passed  increased  the  complications  which 

1  Hansard.  New  Series,  vol.  xvi.  opinion,  Wellington  Despatches,  vol. 
pp.  843-398.  Cf.  Lord  Bathurst’s  iii.  p.  514. 
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surrounded  this  question.  In  the  summer  of  1821  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Eussia  and  the  Porte  were  susceptible 
of  a  comparatively  easy  solution.  Eussia,  relying  on  the 
right  which  she  had  gained  in  the  previous  century  at  Kai- 
nardji,  had  simply  insisted  on  the  redress  of  the  grievances 
of  the  Greeks,  and  on  her  own  co-operation  in  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  failure  of  the 
Porte  to  comply  with  these  demands  within  a  specified 
time  had  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eussian  ambassador 
from  Constantinople,  and  to  the  cessation  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Czar,  however, 
whose  hatred  of  revolution  exceeded  his  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Turk,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  following 
up  the  withdrawal  of  his  ambassador  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Austrian  internuncio  and  the  British  minister 
at  Constantinople  were  encouraged  by  him  to  continue 
the  negotiations  at  the  point  at  which  Yon  StrogonofTs 
departure  had  interrupted  them.  In  consequence  of  their 
exertions  the  Porte,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  was  induced 
to  give  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  and 
to  appoint  two  native  Boyards  to  the  government  of  those 
provinces.  As  the  Turks  were  ready  to  promise  merciful 
treatment  to  the  insurgent  Greeks,  the  original  causes  of 
difference  between  Turkey  and  Eussia  were  practically 
removed.1 

But  in  the  meanwhile  fresh  differences  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Eussia  and  the  Porte.  The  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  in  theory  confined  only  to  those  nations,  England, 
France,  and  Eussia,2  which  had  secured  a  right  to  it  under 
express  treaties.  But  in  practice  any  vessel  which  chose 
to  hoist  the  flag  of  one  of  these  powers  concurrently  en- 
ioyecl  the  right.  The  privilege  was,  perhaps  naturally, 
abused.  Greek  vessels,  in  insurrection  against  the  Porte, 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  ix.  pp.  659-  2  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p. 

673;  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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ciiai/.  passed  the  Dardanelles  under  foreign  colours ;  and  the 

_ -  Porte  consequently  thought  it  necessary,  in  its  own  pro- 

1822.  tection,  to  direct  that  all  merchant  vessels  passing  Con¬ 
stantinople  should  be  searched.  The  order  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  growing  trade  of  Odessa,  which  was  carried 
on  principally  in  Greek  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  under 
the  Russian  flag.1  It  subjected  every  grain  vessel  from 
every  Russian  port  in  the  Black  Sea  to  a  humiliating  ordeal, 
which  became  the  more  painful  when  some  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  the  Russian  flag  were  seized.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  insisted  that  the  Porte  should  either  allow  the  vessels 
of  all  countries  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  it  should 
at  least  respect  the  Russian  flag.2  Prudent  bystanders 
could  not,  however,  avoid  perceiving  in  these  fresh  com¬ 
plications  the  increasing  difficulty  attending  any  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  action  of  the 
Porte  had  raised  a  quarrel,  which  had  originally  only 
reference  to  the  Greeks,  into  a  dispute  which  intimately 
affected  the  honour  and  welfare  of  Russia. 

Such  wns  the  position  of  the  Eastern  question  at  the 
period  when  the  Congress  of  Verona  assembled.  Lord 
Strangford,  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople,  at¬ 
tended  the  preliminary  sittings  of  the  Congress,  and 
brought  with  him  the  precis  of  a  conference  which  he 
had  held  with  the  Turkish  ministers.  It  appeared  from 
this  paper  that  the  Turkish  ministers  had  met  Lord 
Strangford’s  demands  for  a  more  humane  treatment  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  retort  that  the  insurrection  in  Greece 
was  due  to  Russian  agents.  The  Czar  was  annoyed  at 
this  accusation.  He  thought  that  Lord  Strangford  had 
failed  sufficiently  to  repel  the  charge ;  and  he  was  with 
difficulty  pacified  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.5  The 
duke,  however,  ultimately  succeeded  in  persuading  him 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  855.  3  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  i.  p. 

2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  i. 

526.  p.  350. 
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that  Lord  Strangford  had  possessed  no  means  of  meeting  chap. 
the  charge  concerning  Russian  agents,  and  in  inducing  .  Ix~ 
him  to  place  the  further  conduct  of  the  negotiation  in  Lord  1823- 
Strangford’s  hands.  Lord  Strangford  was  told  that  there  Lord 
were  three  points  which  the  Czar  was  anxious  to  secure,  fo^s  n'e- 
and  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  powers  con-  gelation 

i  n  r  1  with  the 

sidered  reasonable.  The  first  of  these  demands  related  Porte, 
to  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  required  that  the  action 
of  the  Porte  towards  the  Greeks  should  correspond  with 
its  promises.  In  the  second  of  them  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  insisted  on  a  letter  from  the  Porte  announcing  the 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities.  The  third  of  them  re¬ 
quired  the  adjustment  of  the  commercial  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.1 

With  these  instructions  Lord  Strangford  returned  to 
his  post  at  Constantinople  in  the  commencement  of  1823. 

He  induced  the  Turkish  Government  to  comply  with  the 
second  of  the  Russian  demands,  and  to  write  a  civil  letter 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Ilospodars  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  the  order  for  the  evacuation  of  those 
provinces.  But,  though  the  letter  was  written,  the  tem¬ 
per  in  which  it  was  despatched  from  the  Porte,  and  the 
reply  which  it  drew  from  St.  Petersburg,  augured  ill  for 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiation.  The  Porte, 
on  its  side,  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  appending 
to  its  despatch  an  angry  statement  of  its  own  demands 
upon  Russia.  The  Russian  Government,  in  its  reply, 
entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  its  commercial 
grievances ;  demanded  that  a  still  further  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  number  of  Turkish  troops  remaining 
in  the  Principalities ;  and  declared  that  a  new  source 
of  complaint  had  arisen  in  the  arrest  without  any  trial 
and  without  any  right  of  one  Vellara  or  Villaru,  a  Wal- 
lachian  Boyard,  who  had  been  seized,  in  the  spring  of 

1  The  protocols  will  he  found  in  598-604 ;  Lord  Strangford’s  own  ao- 
Wellington  Despatches,  vol-  :.  pp.  count,  in  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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the  year,  in  the  middle  of  Bucharest  by  a  Turkish 
officer.1 

The  Turkish  letter  to  the  Porte  was  despatched  on 
the  28th  of  February.  The  Russian  reply  did  not  reach 
the  British  minister  at  Constantinople  till  the  4th  of 
July.2  It  must  have  excited  in  Lord  Strangford’s  heart 
the  feeling  of  despair  which  every  pedestrian  has  expe¬ 
rienced  in  scaling  a  hill.  At  each  round  of  the  road  the 
summit  apparently  stands  out  clear  before  him  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  only  one  more  rising  upland  has  to  be  scaled, 
and  the  end  will  be  won.  When,  however,  the  wished-for 
point  has  been  gained  the  pedestrian  discovers  that  the 
swelling  eminence  has  concealed  from  him  another  height 
still  higher  than  that  on  which  he  stands,  to  be  attained 
with  the  same  struggle,  and  to  furnish  the  same  disap¬ 
pointment  as  the  last.  So  was  it  with  Lord  Strangford 
and  the  negotiation  with  the  Porte.  Every  successive  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  was  removed  was  succeeded  by  some  fresh 
complaint.  Every  ray  of  light  on  the  horizon  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  some  fresh  and  unexpected  obstacle.  Lord 
Strangford,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  task  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  perform.  He  had  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  three  ends  which  had  been  placed  before 
him  at  Verona.  He  proceeded  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
give  way  on  the  commercial  question.  His  success  here 
was  again  complete.  The  Porte  consented  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  mixed  commission,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  and  redressing  the  various  grievances  to 
which  Russian  trade  was  exposed.  It  signed  a  treaty 


1  The  Turkish  demands  were  two¬ 
fold: —  1.  The  surrender  by  Russia 
of  some  insurgent  chieftains  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Russian  territory. 
2.  The  cession  by  Russia  of  some 
fortresses  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  (See,  for 
Lord  Strangford’s  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Torte  to  yield,  Staple¬ 


ton’s  Canning,  yol.  ii.  pp.  378,  387.) 
Count  Nesselrode's  reply  will  be 
found  in  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  851. 

2  So  distinctly  says  Lord  Strang¬ 
ford  (Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  474),  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Stapleton,  in  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p. 

382.  The  reply  was  dated  ^  May 

19  J 

1823.  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  851. 
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with  Sardinia  allowing  the  flag  of  that  power  a  passage 
through  the  Bosphorus,  and  permitting  the  vessels  of  other 
nations  to  pass  under  its  protection.  Lord  Strangford  had 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  these  concessions  to  the 
Russian  Government  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1823.  The 
Russian  Government,  pleased  at  the  announcement,  pro¬ 
mised  to  send  M.  de  Minciacky  to  Constantinople  as  its 
charge  d'affaires  to  superintend  the  interests  of  Russian 
trade  and  navigation  in  Turkey.1 

Lord  Strangford  had  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
fresh  eminence  in  the  road  he  was  ascending.  He  had 
attained  two  of  the  objects  which  he  had  set  out  from 
Verona  to  obtain.  The  Russian  Government  was  full  of 
acknowledgments  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  them.  But  amidst  all  his  successes  the  summit  of  the 
road  seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  Nesselrode,  in  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  services,  besought  him  to  complete  his 
good  work  by  effecting  the  perfect  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities,  and  by  procuring  the  release  of  the  Boyard 
Vellara.  The  second  of  these  requests  Lord  Strangford 
immediately  undertook  to  attend  to ;  and  in  this  point, 
too,  his  exertions  were  rewarded  with  success.  Vellara 
was  not  only  released,  but  received  a  free  pardon. 
Lord  Strangford,  however,  declined  to  urge  the  Porte  to 
comply  with  the  first  request  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities,  unless  he  should  receive  a  distinct  assur¬ 
ance  that  ‘this  was  to  be  positively  the  last  of  the  Russian 
pretensions.’  The  assurance  which  he  expected  was 
duly  given  to  him.  In  December  1823  the  British 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  C.  Bagot,  received  the 
authority  of  the  Czar  to  say  that,  ‘  so  soon  as  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  should  be  fairly  restored  to  that  state,  in  so 
much  as  regarded  their  occupation  by  Turkish  troops, 
in  which  they  were  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of 

1  Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  treaty  with  Sardinia  will  be  found  in 
p,  475.  Canning,  vol,  ii.  p.  393.  The  State  Papers,  vol.  xii.  p.  915. 
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the  late  troubles,  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  engage  to 
send  his  minister  to  the  Porte,  and  to  renew  his  ancient 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Government.’ 
This  promise  encouraged  Lord  Strangford  to  make  one 
more  appeal  to  the  Porte.  The  Porte  undertook  to  re¬ 
duce  by  one-half  the  small  number  of  troops  which  it 
still  retained  in  the  provinces  ;  and,  as  all  the  authorities 
aoreed  in  stating  that  ‘  such  a  reduction  would  render  the 
number  to  remain  in  the  provinces  even  less  than  that 
of  the  troops  cantoned  there  in  ordinary  times,’  Lord 
Strangford  closed  with  the  Turkish  offer,  and  acquainted 
the  Bussian  Government  with  his  success  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  entrusted  to  him.  In  redemption  of  its  promise  the 
Bussian  Government  issued  an  ukase  appointing  M.  de 
Bibeaupierre  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Porte.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  was  thus  apparently  attained  at  last,  and  Lord 
Strangford  retired  from  Constantinople  on  leave  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  -was  rewarded  for 
his  labours  by  being  raised  to  the  English  Peerage.1 

Lord  Strangford  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  successful  issue  of  his  protracted  labours.  But 
the  British  Government  and  the  Porte  were  already  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  Czar.  So  long  as 
the  Greeks  were  able  to  continue  their  struggle  with  the 
Porte  on  equal  terms  the  Czar  coidd  afford  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  progress  of  the  contest.  But  the  deep 
sympathy  which  the  Greek  cause  excited  among  his  own 
people  was  almost  certain  to  force  him  to  interfere  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  Greek  exhaustion.  Luring  the  whole 
of  1822  and  1823  the  Greek  cause  prospered.  The 
Greeks  at  sea  maintained  an  undoubted  superiority  over 
the  Turks.  They  compelled  the  Turks  to  withdraw 
from  the  Morea,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Missolonghi, 
and  to  surrender  the  town  of  Napoli  di  Bomania.  The 


g  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309,  47G.  Stapleton’s  Canning, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  396-404. 
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cause  of  the  Greeks  was  promoted  by  other  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Porte.  The  Persians  were  invading 
its  Asiatic  dominions.  The  Janissaries,  its  most  trusted 
troops,  were  in  open  mutiny.  The  very  forces  of  nature 
seemed  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  House  of 
Othinan,  and  whole  streets  in  Aleppo  and  Antioch  were 
swallowed  up  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  Encouraged 
by  their  own  successes  and  their  enemy’s  misfortunes, 
the  Greeks  persevered  in  their  gallant  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Their  perseverance  and  gallantry  awakened 
an  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  them  cause  among  other 
nations.  The  British  Government,  especially,  was  induced 
to  recognise  the  bona  fide  blockade  of  Turkish  harbours 
by  Greek  vessels ;  a  subscription  for  the  Greeks  rvas 
raised  in  London;  and  British  subjects,  roused  into  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  incidents  of  the  struggle,  voluntarily 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

It  was  natural  that  the  sympathy  which  the  Greek 
cause  excited  in  England  should  be  shared  by  the  Bus- 
sian  people.  Bussia  and  Greece  had  long  been  drawn 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  faith  and  a  common 
hatred  of  a  common  enemy.  Bussia,  moreover,  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  treaty  right  to  consider  herself  the  protector 
of  the  Grecian  people.  The  Bussiau  nation,  therefore, 
thought  that  both  its  interests  and  its  honour  demanded 
its  interference  in  the  Grecian  cause.  Nothing  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Czar  restrained  it  from  interfering.  Alex¬ 
ander,  bent  on  suppressing  revolution  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  hesitated  to  commit  himself  to  a  support  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  Greece,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  draw  the 
sword.  The  strong  feeling  of  his  people,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  do  something ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1823, 
he  met  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Czernowitz,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  some  common  course  of  action. 
Alexander  was  accompanied  by  Nesselrode,  Francis  by 
Metternich,  and  the  two  autocrats  agreed  on  attempting 
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to  mediate  between  Greek  and  Turk.  Nesselrode,  on  his 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  drew  up  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject.  The  memorandum,  which  was  confidentially 
communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  at 
St.  Petersburg,  suggested  the  division  of  Greece  into 
three  Principalities,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  as  its 
nominal  sovereign ;  governed  by  natives ;  enjoying  free 
trade ;  entitled  to  the  use  of  their  own  flag ;  and  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Porte  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
The  Porte,  on  its  side,  so  the  Russian  memorandum  sug¬ 
gested,  might  be  permitted  to  retain  a  garrison  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fortresses ;  but  the  troops  should  be  bound 
to  provide  themselves  with  their  supplies  without  moving 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  forts. 

The  memorandum  was  forwarded  by  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Canning  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  what  he 
termed  ‘  the  practical  part  ’  of  it  which  might  not  be 
made  the  subject  ‘  of  fair  and  useful  deliberation.’  But 
its  preliminary  sentences  excited  his  surprise.  Nessel¬ 
rode  alluded  in  them  to  the  promise  of  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  to  send  a  minister  to  Constantinople  so  soon 
as  the  Black  Sea  question  was  finally  decided,  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities  were  completely  evacuated.  The 
Czar,  so  Nesselrode  went  on,  still  adhered  to  his  promise ; 
but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  observe  that  a  Russian  min¬ 
ister  would  renew  his  relations  with  the  Porte  under 
unhappy  auguries  for  the  future  if,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  still  undecided.  Can¬ 
ning  saw  in  this  sentence  a  clear  avowal  of  the  wish, 
■which  he  had  previously  suspected  to  exist,  ‘  to  interpose 
the  discussion  upon  Greece  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Russian  mission.’  Wellington,  however,  to  whom  he 
disclosed  his  suspicions,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  Czar  intended  to  break  Ins  word.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  result,  however,  was  not  lost  sight  of  by 
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the  Cabinet,  and  Canning  accordingly  expressed  his  con¬ 
currence  in  the  Russian  memorandum,  and  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  allies  upon  it  so  soon 
as  the  Russian  Government  should  have  announced  its 
readiness  to  interpose,  in  the  spirit  of  its  treaty  rights 
and  in  the  character  of  a  friendly  power,  by  sending  a 
minister  to  Constantinople.1 

The  Russian  Government,  after  receiving  Canning’s 
reply,  was  extremely  anxious  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Conference.  The  Russian  minister  at  London  continually 
called  on  Canning,  and  urged  him  at  once  to  enter  upon 
it.  Canning  consistently  refused  to  do  so  till  the  Russian 
mission  at  Constantinople  had  been  re-established.  In 
the  course  of  June,  however,  the  long  negotiation  between 
the  Porte  and  Lord  Strangford  was  finally  concluded  ; 
and  Bagot,  the  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Czar  was  earnest  in  his  intention  to 
despatch  a  minister  without  delay  to  the  Porte.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  satisfied  himself  that  Canning’s 
condition  was  practically  fulfilled,  and  accordingly  con¬ 
sented  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary  sittings  of  the 
Conference.  Bagot,  in  doing  so,  disobeyed  the  letter 
and  mistook  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Canning,  in¬ 
tensely  annoyed  at  the  mistake,  disavowed  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  minister,  and  gave  him  a  good  snubbing.2 
Bagot’s  mistake  was  the  more  embarrassing  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Russian  memorandum,  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  private,  was  suddenly  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  ‘  Constitutionnel.’  Greek  and  Turk 
became,  in  consequence,  acquainted  with  the  terms 
of  the  pacification  which  was  preparing  for  them. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  not  yet  sustained  any  serious 

1  The  Russian  Memoire  will  be  2  Mr.  Stapleton  is  very  tender  tc 
found  in  full  in  State  Papers,  vol.  xi.  Sir  C.  Bagot.  See  his  account,  Can- 
p.  819;  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  ning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-423.  For 
pp.  395-419;  and  Wellington  Des-  Canning’s  snubbing  see  Wellington 
patches,  vol,  ii.  pp.  197,  203.  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
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reverses,  declared  that  death  itself  was  preferable  to 
the  Russian  terms.  The  Turks,  violently  opposed  to 
intervention,  considered  that  they  were  betrayed,  and 
that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  her  promise 
of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  Impressed 
with  these  fears,  they  postponed  the  completion  of  their 
own  portion  of  the  arrangement,  and  delayed  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  their  troops  from  the  Principalities.1 

The  end  of  the  long  journey  which  Lord  Strangford 
had  been  painfully  pursuing  was  now  farther  off  than 
ever.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  the  summit  of  the 
hill  had  apparently  been  definitely  gained  a  new  obstacle, 
higher  and  more  difficult  than  the  last,  rose  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  St.  Petersburg  Conference,  from  which  the 
British  Government  withdrew,  collapsed  without  de¬ 
ciding  anything,  and  Russia  still  delayed  sending  an 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  denying,  on  the  one  hand, 
her  positive  engagement  to  do  so,  and  pleading,  on 
the  other,  the  neglect  of  the  Porte  to  fulfil  its  own 
promises. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  cause  of  Greece  was 
gradually  exciting  a  deeper  anxiety  among  its  friends. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1823,  Greece,  alone  and  unaided, 
had  proved  able  to  maintain  herself  against  the  Porte. 
But  towards  the  close  of  1823  the  confidence  which  had 
resulted  from  success  dissolved  the  bonds  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  united  every  Greek  in  a  common  cause.  Dissen¬ 
sions,  with  difficulty  allayed,  paralysed  the  exertions  of 
the  nation  at  the  very  moment  at  wdfich  the  Porte  had 
resolved  on  making  fresh  efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  had  succeeded  in  model¬ 
ling  an  army  on  the  European  model,  and  the  Porte 
decided  on  applying  to  him  for  assistance  in  its  difficulty. 
The  Sultan  promised,  if  Mehemet  would  suppress  the  re¬ 
bellion,  to  add  Greece  to  his  Pachalate.  Thus  tempted, 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-424. 
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Mehemet  Ali  placed  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turks, 
and  allowed  his  own  stepson,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  take  the 
command  of  it.  During  the  whole  of  1824  the  assistance 
of  the  Egyptians  proved  of  little  consequence.  The  island 
of  Ipsara,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Scio,  was, 
indeed,  taken  from  the  Greeks  after  a  memorable  struggle. 
But  in  other  quarters  the  Turks  sustained  serious  reverses. 
Their  finest  vessels  were  destroyed  by  Greek  fire-ships ; 
their  most  comprehensive  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  Greek  sailors ;  and  the  world  saw 
with  surprise  that  a  little  country,  without  any  settled 
government,  with  few  internal  resources,  and  with  little 
external  assistance,  was  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  mighty  power  of  the  Mahometan  Empire. 

The  Porte,  however,  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  It  decided  in  1825  on  making  greater  efforts  than 
ever  for  the  subjection  of  the  insurgents.  With  this  view 
the  Sultan’s  own  army  was  directed  to  invade  Greece 
from  the  north,  while  Ibrahim  Pacha  simultaneously 
attempted  a  descent  on  the  south-west  of  the  Morea. 
Evading  the  Greek  fleet,  Ibrahim  successfully  landed  at 
Modon,  where  the  Turks  still  retained  a  garrison.  He 
at  once  pushed  on  to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  look  down  upon  Navarin.  The  adjacent  island 
of  Sphacteria  was  taken  by  him  in  May.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Navarin  capitulated  to  the  Egyptian  com¬ 
mander.  Ibrahim,  marching  into  the  heart  of  the 
Morea,  proved  the  superiority  of  his  own  troops  to 
the  half-trained  battalions  opposed  to  them  ;  and,  free 
from  all  danger  to  his  own  arms,  was  enabled  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Turkish  army,  which,  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Greece,  was  engaged  in  besieging  Missolonghi. 

The  town  of  Missolonghi  lies  at  the  north-west  of 
Greece,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Built 
on  a  marshy  plain,  it  is  capable  of  considerable  defence, 
and  it  had  already  successfully  resisted  a  Turkish  siege. 
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chap.  Its  importance  to  the  Greek  cause  had  been  recognised 

v _ 1^1 _ ,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  struggle.  It  was  to  Misso- 

1825.  longhi  that  Byron  repaired  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
Greece.  It  was  at  Missolonghi  that  he  caught  the  fatal 
fever  of  which  he  died.  In  April  1825  Redschid  Pacha, 
who  commanded  the  Turkish  army  of  the  north,  appeared 
before  the  town.  In  the  following  month,  the  memorable 
siege  began  which  arrested  the  attention  and  excited 
the  sympathy  of  all  Europe.  By  sea  and  by  land  both 
sides  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of 
their  cause.  The  Turkish  soldiers  pushed  their  parallels 
with  unceasing  energy  towards  the  town,  and  threw 
themselves  at  their  commander’s  bidding  with  admirable 
gallantry  on  the  Grecian  ramparts.  But  the  Greeks  met 
the  assault  with  equal  valour.  Redschid  Pacha,  his  army 
dwindled  by  repeated  losses  into  impotence,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  refrain  from  further  efforts.  The  Greek  fire¬ 
ships,  throwing  themselves  on  the  Turkish  squadron, 
forced  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  withdraw  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  garrison  seemed  on  the  eve 
of  its  reward.  The  successes  which  Ibrahim  Pacha  had, 
however,  achieved  in  the  Morea  placed  a  new  and  more 
powerful  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  reinforced  from  Egypt,  appeared  before  Misso- 
its  siege  longhi  in  the  course  of  November.  The  siege,  which  had 
and  falL  already  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  year,  was  renewed 
with  redoubled  vigour.  Once  more  the  Greek  fleet  threw 
itself  on  the  Turkish  squadron,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
it  from  its  position  before  the  town.  Once  more  the 
devoted  garrison  repulsed  the  assaults  which  Ibrahim 
made  on  their  defences.  The  Turkish  ships,  however, 
momentarily  driven  from  their  posts,  returned  again  in 
overwhelming  force.  The  Egyptian  commander,  discon¬ 
certed  in  his  direct  attacks,  drew  his  approaches  closer 
than  ever  round  the  town.  The  besiegers,  secure  in  their 
communications,  waited  patiently  within  their  lines  ;  the 
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besieged,  worn  out  with  famine  and  toil,  saw  the  inevi¬ 
table  end  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  A  final  sortie  of 
the  entire  garrison,  suggested  by  despair,  failed  in  its 
object.  The  Turkish  troops  rushed  into  the  defenceless 
town  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  Three  or  four 
thousand  women  and  children,  the  survivors  of  the  siege, 
were  swept  into  slavery.  The  men  who  had  not  perished 
in  actual  fighting  were  massacred  in  the  streets. 

The  Greek  cause  had  now  passed  through  all  the 
phases  which  were  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  world.  The  unexpected  success,  which  had  attended 
their  earher  operations,  had  won  for  the  Greeks  the 
respect  of  Europe.  Men  who  could  contend  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whole  power  of  Mahomet  seemed  entitled 
to  independence.  But,  if  their  earlier  successes  excited 
admiration,  their  later  reverses  awakened  unbounded 
sympathy.  The  brave  Christian  nation,  which  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  acquiring  its  independence,  was  being 
crushed  by  an  irresistible  force  of  Asiatic  and  African 
soldiers.  The  sympathy  of  England  had  always  been 
given  to  brave  men  struggling  for  their  freedom ;  and 
neither  a  traditional  alliance  with  Turkey,  nor  jealousy 
of  Russian  influence  in  Greece,  could  subdue  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  was  everywhere  expressed  for  the  Greeks.1 
The  British  Government,  to  a  certain  extent,  shared  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and  Canning,  in  particular,  excited 
the  anxiety  of  his  colleagues  by  his  evident  desire  ‘to 
take  a  part  for  the  Greeks.’ 2  Whatever  Canning’s  feeling 


1  It  is  humiliating  to  an  English¬ 
man  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the 
Philhellenes  in  this  country  had  a 
keen  eye  for  the  main  chance.  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  returned  from 
South  America,  was  willing  to  place 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Greeks,  on  being  assured  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  and  an  adequate  arma¬ 
ment.  The  Greek  Committee  under¬ 
took  to  raise  the  necessary  amount, 
hut  the  sum  raised  as  a  loan  was 


grossly  misapplied.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  read  an  account  of  the  dis¬ 
creditable  conduct  ofEnglish  gentle¬ 
men  will  find  the  particulars  in  the 
Annual  Reyister,  1826,  Hist.,  pp. 
374_376.  Of.  Moore’s  attack  on 
Hume,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
loan,  in  ‘  The  Two  Bondsmen.’ 

2  See  a  letter  frmu  Lord  Bathurst 
to  Duke  of  Wellington  (Wellington 
Despatches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  402,  408). 
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chap,  may  have  been,  however,  he  observed  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  Greeks  were  recognised  as  belligerents,  but  as  belli¬ 
gerents  only;  and  strict  orders  were  issued  to  the  British 
fleet  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  interference  in  the  war, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  protection  of  British 
interests  and  British  vessels.1 

The  Cabinet,  however,  had  good  cause  for  anxiety. 
Canning  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  his  sympathy  with 
Greece.  The  Greeks,  themselves  painfully  conscious  of 
their  own  approaching  subjection,  decided  in  their  dis¬ 
tress  to  appeal  to  the  only  power  who  seemed  compe¬ 
tent  to  help  them.  Bussia  was  paralysed  by  divided  and 
irreconcileable  feelings — its  distrust  of  rebellion  on  the 
one  hand,  its  hatred  of  Turkey  on  the  other.  Austria 
was  applying  to  Greece  the  principles  which  she  had 
enunciated  at  Laybach,  and  denying  that  insurrection 
‘  by  any  duration  or  any  successes  could  ever  grow  into 
legitimate  war.’ 2  One  nation  alone  had  throughout  the 
contest  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality ;  and,  in  that 
country,  public  opinion  and  private  aid  had  been  freely 
given  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks,  in  despair  of  defeat¬ 
ing  Ibrahim’s  trained  battalions,  passed  an  Act  placing 
Britain  for  themselves  under  the  protection  of  England.  Before  the 
assistance.  wag  0fficja}]y  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office 

some  Greek  deputies  called  upon  Canning  to  state  that 
the  Greek  nation  thought  it  desirable  to  reconcile  their 
divisions  by  placing  some  supreme  chief  at  their  head, 
and  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  choice.  The  Greek 
deputies  hinted  that  they  would  prefer  some  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  family  of  England  ;  and  they  sug- 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  Wellesley,  Wellington  Despatches. 

390.  _  _  vol.  ii.  p.  503.  Metternich’s  opinion, 

2  For  the  Austrian  policy  see  Can-  quoted  in  the  text,  su°-o-ests  the 
ning’s  vigorous  despatch  to  Sir  II.  auswewtin  the  old  couplet— 

‘  Treason  does  never  prosper.  What’s  the  reason  p 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  it’s  no  longer  treason.’ 
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gested  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  most  liberal  chap. 
of  the  king’s  brothers,  and  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  king’s  .  1X' 
son-in-law.  1825. 

Canning  gladly  took  the  opportunity  which  this  con¬ 
ference  afforded  him  of  explaining  the  views  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  subject.  He  showed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  England  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Greeks ;  that  its 
acceptance  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  lead  to  a  general  war.  He  doubted  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Prince  Leopold’s  assuming  the  position  which 
the  Greek  nation  was  willing  to  confer  upon  him ;  he 
begged  the  Greek  deputies  to  remember  that  every  step 
which  Greece  took  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain  compelled  the  British  Government  to  make  some 
new  declaration  of  its  neutrality  ;  and  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Greeks  would  not  consider  it  ‘  an  act  of 
unfriendliness  to  them  ’  if,  ‘  in  consequence  of  the  present 
interview,  the  Cabinet  was  again  compelled  to  proclaim 
its  fixed  determination  to  maintain  an  unvarying  neu¬ 
trality.’  The  Greek  deputies  were  evidently  touched  by 
the  Foreign  Minister’s  manner.  The  immediate  object 
of  their  mission  had  been  frustrated.  But  they  parted 
from  the  Conference  with  the  feeling  that  the  British 
Government,  however  disinclined  it  might  be  to  take 
an  active  part  on  their  side,  did  not  regard  with  in¬ 
difference  the  gallant  efforts  of  a  distant  country  to 
achieve  its  freedom.1 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  question  in  1825. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  Bussia  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  British  embassy  at 
Constantinople  had  been  vacant.  Lord  Strangford  had 

1  The  manifesto  of  the  Greek  ence  is  reported  fully  in  Welling- 
nation  offering  to  place  itself  under  ton  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  Gf. 

Great  Britain  is  printed  in  the  Ann.  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ti.  p.  <142 
Meg.,  1825,  p.  108.  Canning’s  confer- 
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retired  on  leave  after  his  protracted  labours,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Porte  was  rendered  undesirable  or  impossible 
after  the  failure  of  the  Czar  to  perform  the  promise 
which  he  had  made.  Lord  Strangford  had,  however,  per¬ 
formed  a  duty  which  the  British  Government  could  not 
but  acknowledge ;  and  the  intimate  relations  which  he 
had  formed  with  the  Russian  Court  suggested  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  Lord  Strang- 
ford’s  room  Canning  selected  as  ambassador  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  a  near  connection  of  his  own,  who  had  not,  at 
the  time,  acquired  any  great  reputation.  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning,  known  afterwards  to  all  Europe  as  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  was  the  son  of  Stratford  Canning,  a  London 
merchant,  the  uncle  to  whom  the  minister  owed  his  early 
education.  Born  in  1788,  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1807  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
had  afterwards  been  employed  on  various  missions  of 
importance,  and  late  in  1824  had  been  despatched  on  a 
special  embassy  to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1825  he  received  his  formal  appointment  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Porte.  No  ambassador  ever  entered  on  his 
duties  at  a  more  critical  juncture.  The  Porte  was  irri¬ 
tated  at  ‘the  public  and  incontrollable  interference  of 
British  subjects  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Greeks.’ 
It  disbelieved  the  professions  of  neutrality  which  the 
British  Government  conveyed  to  it,  and  it  distrusted  the 
arrangement  which,  at  Lord  Strangford’s  instigation,  it 
had  been  persuaded  to  make  with  the  Court  of  Russia. 
On  the  very  day,  moreover,  on  which  Stratford  Canning 
received  his  instructions  in  London  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  new  step,  which  made  an  arrangement  more 
improbable  than  ever.  It  directed  Minciacky,  its  charge 
d’affaires  at  Constantinople,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Turkish  ministers ;  to  recapitulate  the  facts  of  which 
Russia  complained  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  interview 
leading  to  no  satisfactory  settlement,  to  lodge  with  the 
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Porte  a  formal  protest  against  the  policy  which  it  was 
pursuing,  and  to  warn  it,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  result  from  it.1 

In  the  interview  which  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires 
was  thus  instructed  to  seek  with  the  Turkish  minister  no 
allusion  was  made  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  two 
points  which  he  was  directed  to  press  on  the  Porte  were 
the  imperfect  evacuation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities 
and  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  of  some  deputies  from  Servia.  The  first  of  these 
points  was  one  of  those  which  Lord  Strangford  had 
undertaken  to  settle ;  the  second  of  them  was  new.  A 
difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Porte  had  fulfilled  its  promises  to  Lord  Strangford. 
Lord  Strangford  maintained  that  the  Porte  had  redeemed 
them.  It  had  undertaken  to  restore  the  Principalities 
to  the  state,  in  so  much  as  regarded  their  occupation  by 
Turkish  troops,  in  which  they  stood  before  the  insurrection. 
From  everything  that  he  could  ascertain  the  Porte  had 
reduced  its  troops  in  the  Principalities  below  the  number 
stationed  there  in  1821.  The  Porte,  therefore,  in  Lord 
Strangford’s  judgment,  had  fully  redeemed  its  promises  ; 
and  nothing  more  could  justly  be  required  of  it.  The 
Russian  Government,  however,  declared  that  it  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  promises  of  the  Porte  in  a  broader  sense 
than  that  which  Lord  Strangford  had  attached  to  them. 
It  had  intended  that  the  Porte  should  not  merely  reduce 
its  troops  in  the  Principalities,  but  that  it  should  concur¬ 
rently  place  the  government  of  those  provinces  in  the 
position  in  which  it  stood  before  the  war.  Before  the 
war  the  appointment  of  police  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hospodars  themselves.  Since  the  war,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Beshlis  and  the  Bash  Beshliagas,  as  the  Turkish 
police  and  officers  were  called,  had  been  appointed 

1  The  protocol  of  M.  Minciacky’s  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  Cf.  for 
conference  is  printed  in  Wellington  his  instructions  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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by  the  Porte.  ‘  These  officers  and  police,’  accustomed  to 
plunder,  continued  ‘  the  practice,’  and  became  ‘  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  Princi¬ 
palities.’  The  British  Government  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord  Strangford  that  the 
Porte  had  redeemed  its  promises.  Careful  enquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  enabled  him 
to  satisfy  the  Cabinet  that  Russia  was  in  the  right,  and 
the  Porte  ill  the  wrong.1 

The  second  complaint  which  Minciacky  was  directed 
to  make  to  the  Porte  had  reference  to  the  forcible  de¬ 
tention  of  some  Servians  in  Constantinople.  Servia  in 
1821  had  sent  some  deputies  to  Constantinople  to  arrange 
terms  with  the  Turks.  The  Porte  admitted  that  it  con¬ 
fined  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  detained  them  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Servian  people. 
No  one  could  deny  that  deputies  brought  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  arrange  a  treaty  ought  not  to  have  been  de¬ 
tained  as  hostages.  The  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  doing 
so  had  given  the  Russian  Government  just  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  had  almost  justified  its  refusal  to  re-establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey.2 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  when  Stratford  Canning  received  his  instruc¬ 
tions  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Long  before  he 
reached  his  post  a  wholly  unexpected  event  had  altered 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  situation.  The  Czar  throughout 
his  reign  had  been  in  the  habit  of  constant  travelling. 
The  restle  sness  which  induced  him  to  do  so  increased  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1825 
he  occupied  himself  with  visiting  various  parts  of  his 
empire.  In  the  autumn  he  made  a  rapid  journey  to  the 
Crimea,  and  minutely  inspected  Sebastopol  and  the  Black 

1  For  Lord  Strangford’s  opinion  and  cf.  vol.  vii.  p.  140. 
see  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  2  See,  for  the  hostages,  Wellington 
pp.  470-482.  For  the  Duke  of  Wei-  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p,  540  ;  and  vol. 
lington’s,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177,  180;  iii.  pp.  170,  176. 
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Sea  fleet.  Politicians  fancied  that  the  journey  was  in¬ 
tended  to  influence  the  pending  negotiations  with  the 
Porte.  An  order  to  the  officers  to  join  their  regiments 
in  Bessarabia,  where  an  army  of  75,000  men  was  col¬ 
lected,1  strengthened  this  conclusion.  The  emperor’s 
journey,  the  position  of  the  Russian  troops,  Minciacky’s 
formal  protest,  all  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  immediate 
war.  Quitting  Sebastopol,  Alexander  stopped  at  Tagan¬ 
rog,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  A  slight  cold, 
unwisely  neglected,  developed  into  a  serious  illness. 
Signs  of  erysipelas  appeared,  but  were  checked,  and  the 
disease  rapidly  developed  into  gastric  fever.  After  a  few 
days’  illness  the  Czar  became  delirious ;  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  grave  symptoms  ;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1825,  the  mighty  autocrat,  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world,  passed  away. 

The  character  of  the  Czar,  whose  memorable  reign 
was  thus  prematurely  closed,  arrested  the  attention  of 
every  political  observer.  Born  in  the  purple,  nursed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  despotism,  Alexander  was  a  despot. 
But  his  despotism  was  essentially  benevolent.  He  was 
the  coachman  ;  his  people  were  the  horses.  He  had 
every  desire  to  treat  his  horses  kindly,  but  he  could  not 
imagine  that  they  had  the  right  to  a  voice  upon  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  to  be  driven.  Universal 
despotism  was  the  creed  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in 
1815  ;  and,  so  long  as  crushed  and  subject  populations 
were  satisfied  with  submitting  to  the  decree,  Alexander’s 
life  was  probably  a  happy  one.  But  the  creed  on  which 
his  happiness  depended  was  challenged  before  five  years 
were  over  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Piedmont,  Greece,  threw  off  the  yoke  which  be¬ 
nevolent  despotism  had  fastened  on  them  shoulders.  Auto¬ 
cracy  tumbled  down  in  every  country  in  which  it  was  not 

1  For  the  composition  of  the  army  see  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  567. 
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strong  enough  to  stand  alone ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
desire  of  Alexander  to  prop  it  up  again  with  external 
aid  led  to  differences  and  dissensions  among  the  very 
powers  on  whose  will  the  acceptance  of  Alexander’s  creed 
depended.  A  fatal  symptom,  moreover,  filled  the  bene¬ 
volent  heart  of  the  emperor  with  despair.  Autocracy  de¬ 
pends  for  its  support  on  the  fidelity  of  its  armies ;  and, 
unfortunately,  armies  had  been  the  agents  which  had  for  a 
time  terminated  autocracy  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
A  grave  suspicion  seized  the  Czar  that  his  own  army 
might  prove  as  unreliable  as  those  which  had  already 
betrayed  their  sovereigns  ;  and  the  suspicion,  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  nervous  irritation, 
which  undoubtedly  weakened  his  constitution,  and  per¬ 
haps  hastened  his  end  The  dream  of  despotism  had 
faded  into  a  dissolving  view,  and  the  growth  of  liberal 
opinion  had  proved  too  strong  for  the  mighty  Emperor 
of  all  the  Bussias. 

Alexander  had  not  completed  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age  when  he  thus  died  almost  suddenly  at  Taganrog. 
The  reports  of  his  illness  only  reached  St.  Petersburg 
seven  days  after  his  death.  The  people  were  praying 
for  his  recovery  nine  days  after  he  died.  His  death 
necessarily  threw  everything  into  temporary  confusion. 
It  was  not  even  certain  who  was  his  successor.  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  elder  of  his  two  brothers,  had  a  violent  temper ; 
and  his  family  thought  that  the  violence  of  his  temper 
unfitted  him  for  the  throne.  Like  Esau,  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  abdicate  his  birthright  in  favour  of  his 
younger  brother.  The  emperor’s  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  a  Polish  lady  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  persuasion  was 
the  mess  of  pottage  for  which  he  had  sold  it.  Alexander, 
having  made  this  arrangement  with  the  elder  of  his  two 
brothers,  communicated  it  to  the  Senate  in  a  sealed  paper 
to  be  opened  only  on  his  death.  Before  the  paper  was 
opened  Nicholas,  who  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  taken 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine,  who  was  at  Warsaw. 
The  Senate,  immediately  afterwards  opening  the  paper, 
discovered  that  Constantine  had  renounced  his  succession 
to  the  throne.  Such  a  dilemma  had  never  perhaps  pre¬ 
viously  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  throne 
of  the  mighty  Empire  of  Russia  was  at  the  disposal  of 
either  brother,  and,  with  rare  forbearance,  they  both 
preferred  the  other’s  claims.  Nicholas,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
insisted  on  his  brother’s  right ;  Constantine,  at  Warsaw, 
adhered  to  his  own  abdication ;  and  some  days  passed 
away  before  Nicholas  was  prevailed  upon  to  regard  his 
brother’s  determination  as  final,  and  to  mount  the  throne 
which  was  thus  unexpectedly  presented  to  him.1 

The  brothers  at  last  settled  their  amicable  differ¬ 
ence.  But  the  ignorant  Russian  people  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  Russian  army  could  hardly  be  expected  either  to 
appreciate  or  understand  the  motives  which  had  in¬ 
fluenced  Nicholas  and  Constantine.  The  army,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  thrown  into  perplexity.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  it  had  been  ordered  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Constantine  ;  at  the  end  of  December  it  was  commanded 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Nicholas.  Some  of  the  regiments 
complied  with  the  order,  others  refused.  Forming  in  the 
grand  place  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  front  of  their  barracks, 
they  raised  a  cry  of  ‘  Constantine  for  ever  !  ’  The  per¬ 
sonal  authority  of  Nicholas  was  insufficient  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  the  artillery  had  to  fire  on  the  disaffected 
regiments  before  order  was  restored.  The  revolt,  so  far 
as  the  men  were  concerned,  was  entirely  due  to  the 
doubts  which  the  disputed  succession  had  created.  A 
few  of  their  officers,  it  is  alleged,  desired  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  these  doubts,  and  to  establish,  by  the  aid  of  the 
soldiers,  a  constitutional  government.  The  suspicions 
which  Alexander  had  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1825,  Hist.,  p.  160.  See  also  Wellington  Despatches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  151. 
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appeared  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  circum¬ 
stance.  A  secret  commission  of  inquiry,  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  declared  that  the  firmness  of  the  Czar  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  Guards  it  ad  alone  saved  the  empire 
from  a  frightful  peril.  Secret  commissions  of  inquiry, 
however,  are  not  the  most  reliable  authorities  for  state¬ 
ments  of  this  character  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
throughout  the  revolt  showed  decisively  that,  whatever 
preference  they  might  feel  for  Constantine  as  their  em¬ 
peror,  they  did  not  understand  and  had  no  desire  to 
secure  for  Russia  a  constitutional  government. 

The  revolt  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Its  sup¬ 
pression  left  Nicholas  undisputed  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  emperor 
shared  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  his  predecessor  ;  but 
a  change  of  government  suggested  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
ravelling  the  tangled  negotiations  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte.  It  was  usual  to  send  some  distinguished  states¬ 
man  to  the  capital  of  any  friendly  power  on  the  occasion 
of  a  new  reign ;  and  it  occurred  to  Canning  that  the 
statesman  who  bore  the  king’s  condolence  and  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Nicholas  might  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
arriving  at  a  complete  understanding  with  the  Russian 
Court.  The  success  of  such  a  mission,  however,  was  evi¬ 
dently  dependent  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  ;  and  there  was  only  one  Englishman  alive  whose 
words  would  command  a  weight  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  The  contemplated  mission,  in  short,  could  only 
be  successful  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  be  induced 
to  undertake  it ;  and  the  king,  whose  marked  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  duke  redeemed  some  of  the  graver  defects  of 
character,  would  not  even  allow  the  offer  to  be  made 
without  ascertaining  that  the  proposal  would  be  perfectly 
convenient  and  agreeable.1  The  duke  readily  assented 

1  The  king's  letter  is  worth  reading.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  53. 
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to  undertake  the  duty ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1826,  he  received  his  detailed  instructions  from  the 
Foreign  Office.1  Setting  out  at  once  on  his  journey,  he 
reached  Berlin  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  on  the  2nd  of  March.  On  the  same  evening  he  had 
an  interview  with  Nesselrode,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  very  long  conversation  with  Nicholas. 

The  conversation  was  succeeded  a  week  afterwards 
by  a  much  longer  and  more  important  interview.  To 
the  duke’s  surprise  and  annoyance  the  Czar  showed  him 
a  note  which  it  was  intended  that  Minciacky  should 
at  once  present  to  the  Porte,  demanding,  within  one 
month’s  time,  the  immediate  execution  of  every  treaty 
relating  to  the  Principalities,  the  abandonment  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Beshlis  by  the  Porte,  the  release  of 
the  Servian  deputies,  and  the  despatch  of  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  Russian  frontier.  It  wTas  in  vain  that  the  duke 
remonstrated,  both  personally  and  in  writing,  against  the 
precipitate  action  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  Czar 
was  evidently  irritated  at  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  ministers,  and  at  the  excuses  which  they  made. 
‘  Ils  nous  j ouent  et  se  moquent  de  nous,’  were  his 
emphatic  words.  ‘  If  the  Porte  is  ready  to  afford  us  satis¬ 
faction,  why  do  they  hesitate  to  say  so  ?  Why  is  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Minciacky  to  remain  since  May  last  without  an 
answer  ?  Why  is  the  late  emperor  my  brother’s  protest 
to  remain  unanswered  since  October  last?’  All  the 
authority,  all  the  reasoning  of  the  duke  could  not  induce 
the  Czar  to  abate  one  of  his  demands  ;  the  utmost  that 
he  could  effect  was  the  prolongation  to  six  weeks  of  the 
time  to  be  allowed  the  Porte  for  consideration.  With 
this  amendment  the  note  was  at  once  despatched  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople,  and  the  duke  was  not 
acquainted  with  its  despatch  till  it  was  actually  on  its 
way.2  Minciacky,  however,  was  privately  instructed  that 

■l  For  these  see  Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  180,  186,  226,  252. 
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chap,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Russian  Court  to  avoid  war ;  and 

> _ A — -  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Porte  complying  with  the  two 

1826.  chief  demands,  and  refusing  only  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  frontier,  the  Russian  Government  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  commence  hostilities. 

The  ^  One  object  of  Wellington’s  mission  had  thus  failed, 

surrection.  But  there  was  another  part  of  his  mission  which  was  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  reconciliation  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Since  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  landed  in  the 
Morea  the  Greek  war  had  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
Rumours  had  reached  the  Foreign  Office  from  almost 
every  quarter  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  intended  ‘  to  drive,  as 
it  were,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  Morea 
to  transport  them  into  slavery  in  Africa  ;  and  to  re-people 
the  country  thus  depopulated  by  a  Mahomedan  colonisa¬ 
tion.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian 
Minister  in  London,  mentioned  the  report  to  Canning.1 
Canning  hesitated  to  believe  the  possibility  of  ‘  so  mon¬ 
strous  and  extravagant  ’  a  plan.  Stratford  Canning,  how¬ 
ever,  stopping  at  Corfu  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
heard  a  story  which  unexpectedly  confirmed  Count 
Lieven’s  statement.  ‘  You  may  remember,  sir,’  he  wrote 
to  Canning  on  the  16th  of  December,  1  that  the  earliest 
operations  of  this  Pacha  in  the  Morea  were  carried  on 
with  some  appearances  of  forbearance  and  conciliation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  his  conduct  is 
no  longer  the  same.  If  the  statements  which  have  reached 
me  be  true,  he  now  acts  on  a  system  little  short  of  exter¬ 
mination.  I  have  not,  indeed,  heard  of  any  acts  of 
slaughter  committed  by  him  in  cold  blood  ;  but  he  seems 
to  spare  no  one  where  the  slightest  show  of  resistance  is 
made.  There  is  room  to  apprehend  that  many  of  his 
prisoners  have  been  sent  into  Egypt  as  slaves  ;  the  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  asserted,  being  even  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Mahomedan  faith.’ 2 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Wellington  Despatches,  vof.  iii, 
p.  92.  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 
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Stratford  Canning’s  cautious  statement  practically  con¬ 
firmed  the  allegation  which  Lieven  had  already  made,  and 
Stratford  Canning’s  report  was  subsequently  strengthened 
by  other  rumours.  From  various  quarters  it  was  stated 
that  the  monstrous  and  incredible  plan  had  notoriously 
been  adopted,  and  was  in  partial  operation.1  These 
statements  were  so  circumstantial  that  instructions  were 
given  to  the  commander  of  his  Majesty’s  ‘  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  select  an  officer,  on  whose  discretion 
he  could  rely,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
to  give  the  Pacha  distinctly  to  understand  that  unless  he 
shall  in  a  written  document  explicitly  disavow  or  renounce 
the  intention  of  transporting  the  population  of  the  Morea 
to  Asia  or  Africa,  and  replacing  them  by  the  population 
of  those  countries,  effectual  means  will  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  the  intervention  of  his  Majesty’s  naval  forces,  the 
accomplishment  of  so  unwarrantable  a  project.’  2  Captain 
Spencer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  division  of  the  fleet 
which  was  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  selected 
for  the  duty.  He  sought  an  interview  with  Ibrahim  Pacha 
on  the  12th  of  March.  Ibrahim  Pacha  told  him  that  two 
Turkish  officers,  who  were  present,  were  sent  by  the  Porte 
to  watch  his  conduct ;  that  he  could  do  nothing  without 
their  consent,  and  that  he  must  refer  Captain  Spencer 
to  them.  One  of  these  officers  thereupon  observed  that 
questions  of  this  character  were  usually  treated  of  by 
persons  accredited  by  their  respective  Governments ;  that 
the  Porte  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  with 
Great  Britain  according  to  the  common  forms  and  usages 
of  nations  ;  and  that  as,  agreeably  to  these,  a  captain  of 
a  frigate  could  not  treat  with  a  pacha,  a  pacha  could 
not  answer  the  captain  of  a  frigate.3  The  usual  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  Turk  had  thus  succeeded  in  foiling  Captain 
Spencer.  But  the  inquiry  which  Captain  Spencer  had 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  105  ;  and  ibid.,  p.  125. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.p.  83.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  285-288. 
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chap,  been  instructed  to  make  of  Ibralrim  Pacha  was  imme- 

_ ,  diately  afterwards  addressed  in  a  more  regular  way  to  the 

1826.  Turkish  ministers.  The  Reis  Effendi  refused  to  answer 
the  question  in  writing,  but  he  gave  £  a  positive  verbal 
denial  of  the  plan  imputed  to  the  Porte  and  its  vassal.1 
That  denial  made  it,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  the 
heartless  conduct  which  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  suspected  of 
contemplating  would  be  really  carried  out. 

The  instructions  on  which  Captain  Spencer  had  acted 
were  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of  Wellington’s 
departure  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Ministry  had,  in  short, 
reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  Turks  were 
meditating  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  warfare  which 
would  rouse  the  indignation  of  Christian  Europe.  Some 
difficulty  had  already  been  experienced  in  reconciling  the 
British  nation  to  the  neutral  course  which  the  British 
Government  had  pursued;  and,  if  the  intentions  of  which 
Ibraham  Pacha  was  suspected  were  once  known,  the 
indignation  of  a  generous  people  would  make  further 
Nicholas’s  neutrality  impossible.  Russia  was  the  Protectress  of  the 
enceucT  Grreeks,  and  it  therefore  seemed  desirable  to  arrive  at  a 
the  Greek  fall  understanding  with  the  Russian  Government  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  towards  Greece.  The  greater  part 
of  the  instructions  which  Wellinq’ton  took  with  him  to 
St.  Petersburg  referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
question,  and  not  to  the  settlement  of  the  other  causes 
of  difference  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.2  The  duke 
reached  St.  Petersburg  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  find  the  new  emperor  zealously  prepared  to  head 
a  new  crusade  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  Greek  Christians. 
The  very  first  conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Czar 
dispelled  this  illusion.  He  found  the  Czar  violent  against 
the  Porte  for  its  conduct  towards  Servia  and  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  but  !  more  than  indifferent  ’  about  the  unhappy 

1  Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  274,  394. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85-93. 
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people  who  were  struggling  in  the  Morea  for  their  incle-  chap. 
pendence.  Nicholas  had,  in  fact,  inherited  the  doctrine  IX'  . 
which  had  been  instilled  into  Alexander  by  Castlereagh,  l826- 
and  doubted  the  propriety  of  interfering  ‘  in  favour  of  re¬ 
bellious  subjects.’ 1  The  duke  left  the  Czar  with  the  clear 
impression  that,  whatever  else  Bussia  might  do,  she  would 
not  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks.  Immediately 
after  his  interview  with  the  Czar  he  had  some  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Nesselrode.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
views  of  the  emperor  were  not  shared  by  or  even  known 
to  the  minister,  and  that  Nesselrode  accounted  for  the 
opinions  of  his  master  by  declaring  that  the  emperor  had 
as  yet  given  little  attention  to  foreign  affairs.2  The  duke, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  the  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  master  and  the  minister  was  not  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  ignorance  of  Nicholas,  but  to  the  waning 
influence  of  Nesselrode.  Some  secret  adviser,  whom  the 
duke  was  unable  to  identify,  stood  behind  the  imperial 
throne  ;3  and  the  ultimatum  which  was  accordingly  almost 
immediately  despatched  to  Constantinople  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Greek  cause. 

After  the  ultimatum  had  been  sent  the  opinion  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  Lieven,  the  Bus-  Lieven 
sian  minister  at  London,  was  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg.  peatce^* St' 
Shrewd  observers  fancied  that  he  brought  from  London  burs- 
the  views  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.4  It  was  at  any 
rate  clear  that  Nesselrode  and  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  ultimatum  which  Minciacky  had  been  instructed 
to  lodge  with  the  Porte  might  possibly  or  even  probably 
lead  to  immediate  war.  They  saw  equally  plainly  that, 
if  Bussia  were  at  war  with  the  Porte,  she  must,  whether 
she  liked  it  or  no,  conclude  an  alliance  with  Greek  rebels ; 
and  they  therefore  very  rationally  concluded  that  it  was 
a  grave  political  mistake  to  profess  a  cold  indifference  for 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  2  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  194.  4  See  Lord  Bathurst’s  opinion,  ibid.,  p.  402. 
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chap,  a  cause  to-day  for  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  tight 
- — — -  to-morrow.  With  these  views  Lieven  and  Nesselrode 
1826-  laboured  assiduously  to  prove  that  Nicholas  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with 
The  pro-  Wellington  on  the  subject  of  Greece.1  After  a  little 
Petwf  bt‘  discussion  a  protocol  was  formally  agreed  upon  under 
lurg-  which  Russia  aud  Great  Britain  undertook  to  offer  their 
joint  mediation  to  the  Porte.  Greece,  it  was  proposed, 
should  become  a  dependency  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
should  pay  to  the  Porte  a  fixed  tribute ;  but  it  should  be 
governed  by  authorities  of  its  own  choosing,  and  should 
enjoy  a  complete  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  complete 
freedom  of  trade.  Any  property  which  the  Turks  pos¬ 
sessed  in  Greece  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other, 
in  agreeing  to  the  protocol,  formally  disclaimed  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeking  any  increase  of  territory  or  any  exclusive 
commercial  advantage.2 

Minciacky  This  protocol  was  the  last  important  matter  which 
h[s  uitf  occupied  the  duke’s  attention  at  St.  Petersburg.  Almost 
matum-  immediately  after  its  conclusion  he  set  out  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey.  His  mission  had  failed  to  prevent  the 
despatch  of  a  Russian  ultimatum  to  the  Porte ;  but  it  had 
concluded  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  Russia  and 
England  on  the  Greek  question.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
messenger,  who  bore  the  ultimatum  had  arrived  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  found  the  Turks  in  a  state  of  exceptional 
elation.  Rumours  had  reached  the  Porte  that  Russia  was 
paralysed  by  the  disaffection  of  her  army.  Despatches 
had  arrived  from  Ibrahim  Pacha  announcing  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  operations  at  Missolonghi.  The  Porte 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  victory  ;  and  the  Reis  Effendi  was 
congratulating  himself  on  the  improving  prospects  of  the 
situation,  when  Minciacky  called  on  him  and  handed  to 


1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  246,  249. 
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him  the  ultimatum.  For  the  moment  the  Reis  Eflendi 
forgot  his  customary  prudence,  and  unofficially  intimated 
to  his  visitor  that  the  demands  could  not  be  complied 
with.1  But  the  illusion  in  which  the  Reis  Effendi  in¬ 
dulged  was  only  momentary.  The  scales  dropped  from 
his  eyes  and  the  stern  realities  of  the  situation  were 
revealed  to  him.  Before  the  six  weeks  had  elapsed  the 
Turkish  ministers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  surrender 
unconditionally.  They  agreed  to  every  condition  of  the 
Russian  ultimatum,  and  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  tc 
Ackermann,  a  town  of  Russia,  situated  in  Bessarabia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester.2 

The  concession  of  the  Porte  had  averted  immediate 
war.  The  Turkish  ministers  had  submitted  to  an  inevi¬ 
table  necessity.  The  negotiations  at  Ackermann  were 
commenced  in  July ;  and,  from  their  commencement, 
fresh  humiliations  were  in  store  for  Turkey.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  insisted  on  a  fresh  recognition  by  the  Porte  of  the 
treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Bucharest ;  on  the  confirmation 
of  every  privilege  which  had  been  secured  to  the  Princi¬ 
palities  ;  on  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Servians ;  and 
on  the  payment  of  compensation  to  Russian  subjects  for 
any  losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  depredations 
of  Barbary  pirates.  The  Porte,  on  its  side,  merely  desired 
the  surrender  by  Russia  of  the  fortresses  in  Asia  Minor, 
Soukoum  Kaleh  and  Redout  Kaleh,  which  Russia  in  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest  had  agreed  to  restore  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.3  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Russia  was  induced 
to  yield  on  this  point  to  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries. 
It  insisted,  after  doing  so,  the  more  strenuously  on  the 
unconditional  compliance  with  its  own  demands.  Its  re- 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  Russia  simply  demanded  that  each 

p.  275.  side  should  retain  the  fortresses  it 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  334.  possessed — i.e.,  that  the  fortresses 

3  Oddly  enough,  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  should  not  be  ceded  to  Turkey.  The 
251,  and  Sir  E.  Creasy  ( Ottoman  treaty  itself  is  printed  in  State  Papers, 
Turks,  p.  507),  represent  this  as  vol.  xiii.  p.  899.  Ann.  Reg.,  1826, 
another  of  the  demands  of  Russia.  Hist.,  p.  349,  for  the  facts. 
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quirements  were,  in  fact,  from  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  lodged  in  the  unusual  form  of  an  ultimatum  ; 
and  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  to  say 
that  any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  or  even  any 
delay,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  Russian  armies  cross¬ 
ing  the  Pruth.  Thus  threatened,  Turkey  yielded.  She  ra¬ 
tified  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Bucharest ;  she  confirmed 
the  Principalities  in  all  the  privileges  which  that  treaty 
had  secured  to  them ;  she  agreed  that  the  Boyards  should 
elect  the  future  Hospodars  from  their  own  body.  She 
promised  that  no  Hospodar  should  be  deposed  by  the 
Porte  without  the  consent  of  Russia.  She  allowed  the 
Moldavian  Boyards,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  Russian 
soil,  to  return  and  resume  their  rank  and  their  property. 
She  consented  to  grant  to  Servia  religious  liberty,  free 
choice  of  its  rulers,  independent  self-government  and  free 
trade  ;  and  to  make  Russia  a  party  to  the  stipulations.1 
The  friends  of  Turkey  had  traced  all  her  recent  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  right,  which  Russia  had  acquired  at  Kainardji 
and  Bucharest,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Porte.  This  right  was  confirmed  and  emphasised  by  the 
treaty  of  Ackermann. 

The  Porte  had  given  way  because  compliance  had 
become  indispensable.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  met  at 
Ackermann  in  August  1826.  Two  months  before  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  virtually  deprived  himself  of  all  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Por  nearly  five  centuries  the  Janissaries  had  been 
the  body  on  which  successive  Sultans  had  mainly  relied. 
The  corps  had  originally  been  formed  by  Orchan,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  out  of  Christian  children  taken  cap¬ 
tive  in  war.  In  the  seventeenth  century  its  composition 
was  altered,  and  it  was  thenceforward  recruited  from 
the  children  of  the  Janissaries  themselves,  and  of  native 
Turks.  Living  for  war,  reserved  in  all  great  battles  for 

1  Creasy,  p.  507.  Ann,  Reg.,  1826,  Hist.,  p.  349. 
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the  final  charge,  stimulated  by  all  the  rewards  which 
excite  mercenary  troops  to  bravery,  inspired  with  the 
fierce  fanaticism  of  their  creed,  assured  of  wealth  if  they 
survived,  assured  of  Paradise  if  they  fell,  the  Janissaries 
proved  their  prowmss  on  a  hundred  fields.  Conscious  of 
their  own  powers,  they  ultimately  became  scarcely  less 
formidable  to  their  own  master  than  to  his  enemies.  On 
the  accession  of  Bajazet  II.  they  committed  various  dis¬ 
orders,  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  demanded  their 
own  pardon  and  a  pecuniary  reward.  Bajazet  complied 
with  a  demand  which  he  was  powerless  to  refuse  ;  and 
the  Janissaries,  deriving  confidence  from  success,  renewred 
their  claim  at  every  succeeding  reign.  For  three  centu¬ 
ries  every  successive  Sultan  was  compelled  to  purchase 
the  favour  of  this  formidable  body  by  rich  donations  at 
his  accession. 

The  troops  that  are  troublesome  to  their  own  sove¬ 
reign  soon  cease  to  be  troublesome  to  his  enemies.  In 
the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages  the  Crescent  had 
proved  superior  to  the  Cross,  because  the  soldiers  who 
gathered  round  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  had  possessed 
a  better  organisation  and  better  drill  than  their  unskilled 
opponents.  But  as  time  rolled  on  the  advantage  which 
the  Mussulman  thus  enjoyed  passed  over  to  his  op¬ 
ponents.  The  art  of  war  was  studied  with  passionate 
eagerness  in  Christian  Europe  ;  and  the  Christian  armies 
were  moved  with  the  precision  which  in  former  ages  had 
made  the  Roman  armies  masters  of  the  world.  While 
the  art  of  war  was  thus  advancing  in  Christian  Europe  it 
was  neglected  in  the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  The  Mus- 

<D 

sulman  troops  refused  to  practise  the  new  tactics  which 
modern  arms  had  necessitated,  and  without  which  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  wTas  no  longer  possible.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  already  a  terror  to  their  own  sovereigns,  became 
almost  useless.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Mahmoud  II.  decided  on  attempting  to  reform  the  mili- 
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tary  system  of  his  decaying  empire.  The  success  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Morea,  and  the  failure  of  his  own 
troops,  convinced  him  of  the  superiority  of  trained  and 
disciplined  soldiers  over  a  comparatively  untrained  and 
lawless  soldiery.  Strengthening  his  artillery  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  struggle,  he  persuaded  the  Grand  Council  of 
Viziers  to  resolve  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries  should  practise  the  new  military  exercises.  The 
Janissaries,  defying  the  demand,  overturned  their  camp 
kettles,  in  sign  of  revolt,  and  marched  upon  the  palace. 
Mahmoud,  unfurling  the  Sacred  Banner  of  the  Prophet, 
ordered  the  artillery  to  open  upon  them  with  grape. 
Slowly  retiring  step  by  step  to  their  barracks,  the  Janis¬ 
saries  defended  themselves  with  undaunted  bravery.  But 
undaunted  bravery  was  powerless  before  shot  and  shell. 
The  Janissaries  of  the  capital  were  shot  down  with  un¬ 
pitying  severity.  The  Janissary  force  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  was  repressed,  and  the  name  of  Janissary  abolished 
for  ever.1 

Mahmoud  II.  by  a  horrible  massacre  had  delivered 
himself  for  ever  from  the  embarrassing  demands  of  a  mu¬ 
tinous  soldiery.  But  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
had  brought  his  empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  were  presenting  a  humiliating  ultima¬ 
tum  to  the  Porte  at  Ackermann  ;  a  Russian  army  was 
bivouacked  along  the  Pruth,  in  constant  readiness  to 
march  ;  and  the  Ottoman  troops — the  chief  safeguard 
against  invasion — had  been  shot  down  in  their  thousands 
by  the  commands  of  their  own  Sultan.  Mahmoud  II. 
was,  indeed,  actively  organising  a  new  army  to  replace 
the  troops  whom  he  had  destroyed.  But  the  creation  of 
armies  is  a  work  of  time ;  and  the  Russian  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  at  Ackermann  had  no  intention  to  allow  the 
Porte  a  respite.  The  first  result  of  the  massacre  of  the 


1  Ann,  Keg.,  1826,  Hist.,  pp.  362-368.  Creasy’s  Ottoman  Turks,  p.  602. 
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Janissaries  was  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Ackermann. 
The  Turkish  ministers,  when  they  agreed  to  its  disastrous 
provisions,  probably  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  re¬ 
lieved  their  defenceless  empire  from  the  danger  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  war.  Every  one  of  the  Russian  conditions  had  been 
accepted ;  every  complaint  which  Russia  had  ever  urged 
had  been  attended  to.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  these  conditions  were  agreed  to,  a  greater  danger 
than  that  from  which  it  had  already  escaped  was  being 
prepared  for  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  ministers  had,  up 
to  this  time,  dealt  with  Russia  alone  :  they  had  thence¬ 
forward  to  deal  with  Russia  and  England. 

While,  in  fact,  the  Turkish  negotiators  had  been  la¬ 
bouring  at  Ackermann,  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  had  called  on  Canning  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to  ask  about  the  Protocol,  to  which  Wellington 
had  agreed  in  the  preceding  April.  For  four  months  the 
Protocol  had  remained  unacted  on.  The  only  person, 
who  had  become  aware  of  its  provisions,  was  the  editor 
of  the  ‘  Times,’  who,  within  a  month  of  its  signature  had 
published  the  substance  of  it.1  A  section  of  the  Cabinet, 
ill-disposed  to  interfere  with  the  Turks,  thought  that  the 
questions  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  were  inspired  by 
Canning ;  and  that  Canning,  in  inducing  Count  Lieven  to 
propose  them  to  him,  was  really  placing  a  little  pressure 
on  his  own  colleagues.2  Whether  these  suspicions  were 
well-founded*  or  no,  Count  Lieven’s  question  had  been 
put,  and  required  an  answer.  Canning  himself  had  no 
doubt  about  the  reply  to  it.  In  his  judgment  the 
time  had  arrived  when  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should 
make  a  joint  application  to  the  Porte.  The  success 
of  the  negotiations  at  Ackermann  would  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Russian  minister  at  the  Porte ;  and 

1  The  Times  apparently  got  its  lington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 
information  from  Russia.  See,  for  2  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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chap,  the  avowed,  direct,  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  British 
IX~  and  Russian  Ambassador  would — so  Canning  thought — 
1826.  be  ‘  the  measure  at  once  the  most  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Protocol,  and  the  most  likely  to  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  success.’  The  step  would  be  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  if  other  powers  could  be  induced  to  join  in  it;  and 
pressure  might  be  placed  on  Turkey  by  the  threat  either 
of  a  ‘  simultaneous  withdrawing  of  the  Christian  missions 
from  Constantinople,’  or  even  of  ‘  the  recognition  as  an 
independent  state  of  such  portion  of  ’  Grecian  ‘  territory 
as  may  have  freed  itself  from  Turkish  dominion.’  The 
Cabinet  agreed,  though  with  some  hesitation,  to  Canning’s 
answer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Bathurst, 
who  disliked  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  consoled 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  committed  the 
country  to  very  little.  It  was  not  likely  that  all  the 
allies  would  consent  to  withdraw  their  ambassadors  from 
the  Porte ;  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Porte  would  wholly 
withdraw  from  any  portion  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
two  hypotheses  named  in  the  despatch  were  both  impro¬ 
bable  ;  and  the  threat,  which  was  founded  on  them,  was 
therefore  empty.  Trusting  to  such  arguments  as  these, 
they  permitted  the  answer  to  go  ;  and  a  fresh  step  was 
thus  taken  in  the  policy  which  led  to  Navarin  and  Greek 
independence.1 

Count  Lieven  referred  Canning’s  answer  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  Russian  Government  readily  assented  to  the 
views  which  were  embodied  in  it ;  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  were,  at 
once,  instructed  to  bring  the  correspondence  before  the 
Courts  to  which  they  were  accredited,  and  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France  in  the  mea¬ 
sures  on  which  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  already 
agreed  for  the  pacification  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 

1  For  the  despatch,  see  Welling-  he  objections  to  it,  ibid.,  no.  402- 
ton  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  396.  For  40 5. 
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communication  was  accordingly  made  ;  but  it  met  with  chap. 

different  receptions  in  the  various  courts  to  which  it  was  . _ _ , 

addressed.  France  at  once  announced  her ‘absolute  and  1827- 
unqualified  accession  ’  to  the  Protocol,  and  her  concur-  France  ad- 
rence  in  all  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it.  theProto- 
Austria  expressed  her  pleasure  in  finding  that  the  desire  ^°e1t°^gst- 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  effect  the  pacification  of  burgh. 
Greece  was  in  accordance  with  her  own  wish,  but  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  measures  which  it  was  intended  to  take 
with  this  object.  Prussia,  pleading  that  she  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Eastern  question,  declined  to  do  more  than 
instruct  her  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  endorse  the 
representations  made  by  the  other  allies  to  the  Turkish 
Government.1 

The  application  to  the  allies  had  only  proved  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  inducing  Austria  and  Prussia  to  agree  to  any 
joint  action.  It  had  secured,  however,  the  adhesion  of 
France  to  the  policy  of  Britain  and  Russia.  The  French 
Government,  indeed,  not  only  agreed  to  the  Protocol,  but 
desired  to  convert  the  Protocol  into  a  treaty.  Canning 
at  once  assented  to  this  suggestion,  and  the  draft  treaty 
which  the  French  Government  accordingly  proposed 
reached  London  in  January  1827.  Canning  was  seriously 
ill  at  the  time.  Before  he  had  recovered,  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  had  been  struck  down  by  the  fatal  illness  which 
necessitated  his  retirement ;  and  weeks  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  the  new  Administration,  of  which  Canning  was  the 
head,  was  definitely  installed  in  office.  During  the  in¬ 
terval  the  Cabinet  were  only  able  to  pay  a  desultory 
attention  to  the  draft  treaty,  which  French  and  Russians 
were  both  anxious  should  be  signed.  So  far  as  the  public 
treaty  itself  was  concerned,  indeed,  it  required  little  con¬ 
sideration.  It  repeated  the  maxims  and  the  language  of 
the  Protocol.  But  the  French  and  Russian  Governments 
desired  to  add  to  the  treaty  a  separate  article,  which,  in 
1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  iii.  pp.  270-272. 
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ciiap.  the  event  of  a  new  Turkish  refusal  to  listen  to  advice, 

- _ _ ,  contemplated  intervention  by  force.  Canning  was  dis- 

1826.  posed  to  accept  this  article.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  before  he  retired  from  office  was  to 
oppose  it.1  Had  he  remained  in  power  it  is  possible  that 
he  would  have  refused  to  have  assented  to  it ;  and  that 
the  treaty,  which  was  ultimately  signed,  would  have  been 
drawn  in  another  shape.  He  refused  to  serve  under  Can¬ 
ning  ;  and  Canning,  relieved  by  his  refusal  from  all  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attending  to  his  scruples,  assented  to  the  article 
which  the  duke  had  condemned. 

Tim  treaty  The  treaty  and  the  additional  and  secret  article  were 
both  signed  in  London  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827.  The 
public  treaty,  which  contained  only  seven  articles,  pledged 
the  contracting  powers  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the 
Porte,  and  to  demand  an  armistice  of  both  belligerents. 
It  detailed  the  arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  Greece 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  proposed,  and  it  pledged 
the  contracting  powers  to  seek  no  augmentation  of  territory, 
no  exclusive  influence,  and  no  commercial  advantages  for 
their  subjects.  The  additional  and  secret  article  declared 
that,  in  case  the  Porte  declined  within  one  month  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  mediation,  the  contracting  powers  should  intimate 
to  the  Porte  that  ‘  the  inconveniences  and  evils  ’  resulting 
from  the  state  of  things  subsisting  in  the  East  imposed 
upon  them  ‘  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures 
for  an  approximation  with  the  Greeks,’  by  establishing 
commercial  relations  with  them,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  consular  agents.  The  secret  article  added  that  if  either 
the  Turks  or  Greeks  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  armis¬ 
tice  ‘  the  high  contracting  powers  intend  to  exert  all  the 
means  which  circumstances  may  suggest  to  their  prudence 
to  obtain  the  immediate  effect  of  the  armistice,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  they  desire,  by  preventing,  in  as  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  all  collision  between  the  contending 

£5 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  610;  and  cf.  vol.  vii.  pp.  170,  335. 
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parties.’  With  some  inconsistency  Ihe  article  went  on 
to  pledge  the  high  contracting  powers  ‘  conjointly  to 
employ  all  their  means  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  thereof,  without,  however,  taking  any  part  in  the 
hostilities  between  the  two  contending  parties.’  ‘  In¬ 
structions  conformable  to  these  provisions  ’  were  to  be 
immediately  transmitted  by  the  high  contracting  powers 
to  the  admirals  commanding  their  squadrons  in  the 
seas  of  the  Levant.’1  These  officers  were,  in  fact,  to  be 
ordered  to  keep  the  peace.  But  the  high  contracting 
powers  apparently  forgot  that  the  policeman  who  is 
instructed  to  separate  two  angry  disputants  finds  it 
occasionally  necessary,  in  carrying  out  his  orders,  to  use 
his  staff. 

The  British  fleet  in  the 'Mediterranean  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Codrington.  Codrington,  who  was  born  in  1770, 
and  who  was  therefore  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
had  done  good  service  for  his  country  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe.  He  had  been  sent  home  with  despatches  after 
Howe’s  great  victory  of  the  1st  of  June  ;  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  ‘  Orion  ’  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  made  a  K.C.B. 
He  was  selected  for  the  Mediterranean  command  at  the 
close  of  1826.  His  gallantry  as  an  officer  has  never  been 
questioned  ;  his  discretion  has  occasionally  been  doubted. 
He  has  the  misfortune  to  have  his  memory  identified 
with  the  policy  of  his  employers,  and  men  have  judged 
him  harshly  or  leniently  according  to  their  own  poli¬ 
tical  prepossessions.  The  voluminous  memoir  of  him 
which  an  affectionate  daughter  has  given  to  the  world 
has  perhaps  also  had  the  effect  of  injuring  his  reputation. 
The  reader  who  wearily  wades  through  page  after  page 
of  irrelevant  correspondence  forgets  that  the  subject  of 

1  The  text  of  the  treaty  will  he  p.  403.  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  88. 
found  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1827.,  Ohron.,  State  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  p.  632. 
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the  book  was  a  liero,  and  only  thinks  of  him  as  a  bore; 
Lady  Bourchier,  however,  is  not  the  only  author  who 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  expanding  into  two  thick 
volumes  a  memoir  which  ought  to  have  been  compressed 
into  one  little  one.  Codrington  is  not  the  only  public 
man  whose  reputation  has  suffered  from  the  pious  vene¬ 
ration  of  posterity.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  others  of  his  contemporaries.  In  one  other 
point,  however,  his  position  is  exceptional.  lie  is  the 
only  British  officer  who  ever  incurred  the  cold  disregard 
of  his  superiors  for  winning  a  great  victory. 

In  July  1827  Codrington,  on  board  his  flagship,  the 
‘  Asia,’  was  cruising  off  Napoli.  There  he  received  a 
message  from  Stratford  Canning  that  the  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  signed.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  opening  a  bundle 
of  newspapers  from  London,  he  found  that  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
of  the  12th  of  July  had  the  full  text  of  the  treaty.  His 
own  instructions  reached  him  a  little  later.  He  was  de¬ 
sired,  in  concert  with  the  French  and  Bussian  admirals, 
to  forward  a  declaration  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Greece  demanding  an  armistice.  He  was  told  that  a 
similar  declaration  would  be  made  to  the  Porte  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  powers.  In  the  event  of 
the  Porte  refusing  the  armistice  the  admirals  were  in¬ 
structed  to  intercept  every  supply  either  of  arms  or  men 
sent  by  sea  against  Greece,  either  from  Turkey  or  Egypt. 
Li  doing  so,  however,  the  admirals  were  to  use  every  care 
to  prevent  the  measures  which  they  might  take  with  this 
object  from  degenerating  into  hostilities.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  powers,  they  were  told,  to  act  as  conciliators, 
and  ‘  every  hostile  proceeding  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  pacific  ground  ’  which  they  had  chosen  to  take.1  Cod- 
rington  received  these  instructions  on  the  7  th  of  August. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  joined  at  Vourla,  near 
Smyrna,  by  De  Bigny,  the  French  admiral.  Neither  De 

1  Codrington,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  400;  and  appendix,  pp.  506-512. 
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Pigny  nor  lie  could  make  out  tlie  meaning  of  their  orders* 

‘  How  are  we,’  he  wrote  to  Stratford  Canning,  with  whom 
he  had  been  instructed  to  place  himself  in  communica¬ 
tion,  ‘  how  are  we  by  force  to  prevent  the  Turks  from 
pursuing  any  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  instructed  to 
oppose  without  committing  hostility  ?  Surely  it  must  be 
like  a  blockade :  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  force  it,  by 
force  only  can  that  attempt  be  resisted.’  You  are  quite 
right,  was  the  answer  which  he  received  from  Stratford 
Canning  ;  ‘  although  the  measures  are  not  to  be  adopted 
in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  the  allied  Governments  desire  to 
avoid  anything  that  may  bring  on  war,  yet  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  supplies  is  ultimately  to  be  enforced  if  necessary, 
and,  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted,  by  cannon- 
shot.’1 

The  orders  had  been  given ;  the  doubtful  language  of 
the  Foreign  Office  had  been  translated  into  plain  English 
by  Stratford  Canning ;  the  declaration  had  been  handed 
to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Greek  Legislature  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  Greeks  had  assented  to  the  proposal 
for  an  armistice.  Codrington  was  impatiently  expecting 
the  answer  of  the  Porte  to  the  proposal.  On  the  7th  of 
September  he  learned  that  the  Porte  had  refused  it.  The 
time  for  action  had  arrived.  But  the  great  statesman 
who  had  planned  the  treaty  was  no  more.  Codrington 
had  little  leisure,  however,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  Canning’s  death  to  himself,  his  country,  and  the  world. 
A  month  before  an  Egyptian  fleet  had  left  Alexandria 
with  reinforcements  for  the  Morea.  It  had  been  detained 
by  head-winds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  its  destination.  Codrington  hoped  by  using 
every  exertion  to  cut  it  off  before  it  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion.  But  time  was  unluckily  against  him.  He  had  only 
received  Stratford  Canning’s  despatch  on  the  night  of 
the  7th.  The  Egyptian  squadron  entered  the  port  of 
Codrington ,  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  450. 
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chap.  Navarin  on  the  9th  of  September.  The  reinforcements 

_ _ ^ '  had  reached  the  Morea  two  days  before  Codrington  was 

1827.  able  to  arrive  off  Navarin. 

Navarin.  The  port  of  Navarin,  or  Navarino,  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Morea,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  capacious  har¬ 
bours  in  Greece.  It  is  a  deep  bay,  sheltered  from  the 
westerly  winds  by  a  rocky  island  forming  a  natural  break¬ 
water.  The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Pylus,  and 
it  had  been  the  scene  of  an  important  episode  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Demosthenes,  perceiving  the  value 
of  the  situation,  which  at  the  time  was  deserted,  esta¬ 
blished  himself  there  with  a  few  ships  and  a  small  garri¬ 
son  in  a  hastily  constructed  fort.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
furious  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  Athenian  garrison 
entrenched  in  the  Morea,  attacked  the  position  by  sea 
and  land.  They  occupied  the  rocky  island  which  shel¬ 
tered  the  harbour ;  they  sent  a  formidable  army  to  attack 
Demosthenes  ;  and  they  concurrently  despatched  against 
him  a  considerable  fleet.  The  hastily  constructed  fort 
proved,  however,  capable  of  resisting  their  assault.  The 
attack  failed,  and  a  regular  siege  was  determined  on. 
The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harbour ; 
the  Lacedaemonian  forces  surrounded  the  position  by 
land.  The  eyes  of  Greece  wrere  suddenly  directed  to 
the  hitherto  neglected  bay,  whose  importance  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  had  the  genius  to  discern.  The  Athenians, 
recognising  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  gallant  garrison, 
sent  their  fleet  under  Eurymedon  to  Pylus.  Porcing  his 
way  into  the  harbour,  Eurymedon  encountered  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  fleet  and  won  a  great  victory.  Pylus  was 
effectually  relieved  ;  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the 
rocky  island  was  in  its  turn  isolated  ;  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  recognising  the  significance  of  the  reverse,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  arrange  a  peace. 

More  than  twenty-two  centuries  had  passed  since  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes  had  been  attracted  to  the  solitary 
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bay,  which  he  made  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  The  port  of  Navarin  was  again  to  witness  an 
engagement  of  more  importance  than  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  com¬ 
bined  Turco -Egyptian  squadron  was  anchored  within  its 
waters.  Powerful  batteries,  heavily  armed  with  artillery, 
guarded  its  headlands  ;  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  surrounded 
by  a  powerful  army,  was  encamped  on  its  shores.  Out¬ 
side  the  port,  Codrington,  with  a  small  squadron  of  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels,  watched  the  movements  of  his  formidable 
adversary,  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Prench 
and  Russian  fleets.  On  the  19th  of  September  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Turkish  admiral,  acquainting  him  with  the 
orders  of  the  British  Government,  and  begging  him  to 
refrain  from  provoking  extreme  measures.  The  Turkish 
admiral,  however,  did  not  comply  with  Codrington’s 
suggestion.  On  the  21st  of  September  a  division  of  his 
fleet  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  harbour. 
Codrington  bore  down  upon  the  Turkish  vessels,  deter¬ 
mined,  at  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  insist  on  their  return 
to  port.  A  current,  however,  wafted  him  from  his  true 
course  ;  and  the  Turkish  troops  showed  no  signs  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  little  squadron  which  Codrington  had  under 
his  orders.  At  this  critical  moment  De  Rigny  and  the 
French  fleet  appeared  in  the  offing.  The  welcome  rein¬ 
forcement  restored  Codrington’s  confidence,  and  shook 
the  Turkish  admiral  from  his  purpose.  The  Turkish 
vessels  returned  to  port.  The  treaty  of  July  had  been 
enforced  without  cannonshot  or  bloodshed. 

The  French  and  British  squadrons  were  now  united 
before  Navarin.  Codrington  and  De  Rigny  decided  on 
seeking  an  interview  with  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Ibrahim 
granted  them  the  audience  which  they  sought  on  the 
25th  of  September.  They  explained  to  him  their  orders ; 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  resisting  them  ; 
they  induced  him  to  send  for  fresh  instructions  to  Con- 
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stantinople,  and  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
twenty  days.  The  agreement  had  hardly  been  concluded 
before  Ibrahim  learned  that  Cochrane  had  made  a  descent 
upon  Patras.  Furious  at  the  n6ws,  he  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  breaking  the  armistice,  cutting  his  cables, 
and  proceeding  to  sea.  He  actually  sent  his  interpreter 
on  board  the  ‘  Asia  ’  to  ask  Codrington’s  leave  to  rein¬ 
force  Patras.  The  permission  wras,  of  course,  refused. 
Ibrahim  had  the  discretion  to  avoid  hostilities.  The 
treaty  of  July  had  again  been  enforced  without  cannon- 
shot  or  bloodshed. 

.  He  Bigny  had  rendered  efficient  assistance  at  a  cri¬ 
tical  moment.  The  French  admiral,  however,  had  no 
fancy  for  blockading  a  hostile  fleet  on  a  stormy  coast,  and 
made  an  excuse  for  going  to  Milo.  Codrington  was 
obliged  to  send  some  of  his  own  ships  to  Malta  for  fresh 
provisions.  At  the  beginning  of  October  he  was,  at  the 
head  of  a  weakened  force,  still  watching  the  great  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  at  Navarin.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
October,  while  anchored  in  Zante  Eoads,  he  received  a 
signal  that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  again  put  to  sea.  A 
division  of  their  fleet,  consisting  of  7  frigates,  9  corvettes, 
and  19  brigs,  was  standing  out  of  Navarin.  Codrington 
had  no  vessels  except  the  ‘  Asia,’  the  ‘  Dartmouth,’  the 
‘  Talbot,’  and  the  ‘  Zebra,’  under  his  orders.  But  he  at 
once  desired  Captain  Spencer,  of  the  ‘Talbot,’  to  inform 
the  Turkish  admiral  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed.  The  Turkish  vessels  brought  to  ;  accelerated 
in  their  motions  by  several  shots  fired  by  Codrington’s 
orders  across  their  bows.  In  obedience  to  a  signal  they 
turned  and  set  sail  for  Navarin.  While  they  wrere  doing 
so  they  were  joined  by  a  second  division  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet,  consisting  of  3  frigates,  4  corvettes,  and  7 
brigs.  The  entire  Ottoman  force,  at  sea,  comprised  49 
vessels,  and  mounted  1,270  guns.  The  British  squadron 
consisted  of  only  4  vessels,  and  172  guns.  But  the  Turks, 
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notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  force,  avoided  an  en¬ 
gagement  and  stood  towards  Navarin.  The  night,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  3rd  of  October  was  stormy ;  and  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  taking  advantage  of  the  weather  to  conceal  his 
movements,  edged  away  from  his  destination  and  again 
beat  up  for  Patras.  Codrington  found  the  Turks,  detained 
by  head-winds,  off  Cape  Patras  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
He  again  compelled  them  to  retrace  then-  steps,  and 
drove  them  before  him  to  Navarin.  Several  shots  were, 
however,  fired  at  the  Turks  before  the  British  admiral 
enforced  obedience  to  his  orders. 

Codrington,  without  either  French  or  Russian  aid,  had 
enforced  the  treaty  of  July,  and  compelled  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  desist  from  hosti'ities.  But  the  inferiority  of  his 
force  crippled  his  movements,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
risk  of  possible  destruction  by  the  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  of  his  opponents.  Fortunately  for  him,  howeveT,  his 
anxiety  was  soon  removed  by  the  arrival  at  Navarin  on 
the  13th  of  October  of  the  French  and  Russian  squadrons. 
The  Russian  admiral,  Heiden,  proved  an  excellent  officer 
and  a  thorough  seaman  ;  and  the  combined  strength  of 
the  allied  fleets  made  them  irresistible  at  sea.  Ibrahim, 
however,  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  assisting  Patras,  re¬ 
venged  himself  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
Korea.  Placing  his  army  in  motion,  he  deliberately  set 
his  troops  to  ravage  and  destroy.  Women  and  children 
were  slain  ;  houses  burned  ;  trees  cut  down  ;  the  country 
converted  into  a  desert ;  and  the  wretched  survivors,  dying 
of  absolute  starvation,  were  compelled  to  boil  grass  for 
food.  The  three  admirals  met  together  on  the  4  Asia  ’  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  stopping  this  brutal  warfare. 
They  agreed  that  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  would 
be  difficult,  expensive,  and  possibly  impracticable  ;  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  in  Navarin  would 
not  compel  Ibrahim  to  desist  from  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  he  was  engaged  in  committing ;  and  that  it  was, 
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therefore,  necessary  for  the  allied  squadrons  to  take  a 
position  in  Navarin,  and  there  renew  their  propositions 
to  Ibrahim.1 

The  allied  admirals  arrived  at  this  decision  on  the 
18th  of  October.  The  wind  the  next  day  was  too  light 
to  carry  their  fleets  into  the  bay ;  and  a  few  hours’ 
leisure  was  obtained  for  preparing  for  the  work  in  pros¬ 
pect.  At  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  the 
allied  squadrons  stood  into  the  harbour.  The  Turkish 
fleet  had  been  moored  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  in 
three  hues,  the  larger  vessels  composing  the  front  line, 
the  smaller  vessels  filling  up  the  intervals  between  their 
larger  consorts.  The  Ottoman  fleet,  in  short,  was  capable 
of  directing  a  concentrated  fire  on  any  vessels  which 
had  the  hardihood  to  place  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  horseshoe.  A  hostile  force,  resolved  on  attacking  it, 
would  probably  have  imitated  the  example  of  Nelson  at 
Aboukir :  have  forced  its  way  round  one  of  the  flanks 
of  the  horseshoe,  and  have  taken  the  Ottomans  in  the 
rear.  Codrington,  however,  thought  himself  precluded 
from  attempting  this  manoeuvre.  Shot  and  shell  were  to 
be  the  last  arguments  to  which  he  was  to  resort ;  and, 
though  his  decks  were  cleared  for  action,  he  was  osten¬ 
sibly  charged  with  a  peaceful  mission  to  an  ally.  ’  Under 
these  circumstances  he  hesitated  to  adopt  an  obviously 
hostile  movement ;  and  stood,  with  his  combined  fleet, 
ranged  in  two  columns,  into  the  centre  of  the  horseshoe. 
The  Turks  began  the  action  by  firing  on  a  boat  of  the 
‘  Dartmouth ;  ’  the  ‘  Dartmouth  ’  replied,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  her  boat’s  crew.  The  firing  which  thus  began 
soon  became  general :  the  battle  which  ensued  lasted  for 
foiu  hours.  It  only  ceased  as,  one  by  one,  the  Ottoman 

1  The  Protocol  of  the  allied  admi-  word  ‘renewed/  which  is,  therefore, 
rals  will  he  found  in  Codrington,  vol.  retained  in  the  text.  But  the  adrni- 
ii.  p.  61.  This  portion  of  ray  narra-  rals  evidently  meant  to  make  new 
tive  is  mainly  founded  on  the  letters  propositions  to  Ibrahim, 
in  that  work.  The  Protocol  uses  the 
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vessels  drifted  disabled  out  of  the  action.  The  Turks 
themselves  during  the  ensuing  night  blew  up  thirty-seven 
of  their  disabled  ships.  When  the  morning  broke  the 
bay  was  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

‘  Out  of  a  fleet  composed  of  sixty  men  of  war,’  said  Cod- 
rington,  in  his  general  order  after  the  action,  ‘  there 
remain  only  one  frigate  and  fifteen  smaller  vessels  in  a 
state  ever  to  be  again  put  to  sea.’1 

British,  Bussians,  and  French  had  all  done  their  duty 
well.  But  they  had  paid  dearly  for  the  victory  which 
they  had  won.  The  British  fleet  alone  had  a  loss  of 
70  killed  and  189  wounded;  the  French  of  43  killed 
and  144  wounded.2  Captain  Bathurst,  commanding  the 
‘  Genoa,’  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cod- 
rington’s  son,  a  midshipman  on  board  the  *  Asia,’  was 
severely  wounded.  But  the  loss,  heavy  as  it  was,  was 
not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  so  great  a  victory. 
The  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  roused  Greece 
from  her  despair,  and  altered  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
test  which  she  had  hitherto  waged,  almost  hopelessly, 
with  her  brutal  oppressors. 

1  Codrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  but  inaccurately.  See  his  history, 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1827,  Chron.,  p.  415.  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 

Alison  gives  the  numbers  differently, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  long  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  which  was 
terminated  by  his  fatal  illness  in  1827,  had  from  its  first 
formation  included  two  distinct  sections  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  members  of  it,  when  one  great  question  was  debated, 
were  free  to  answer  one  another  ;  and  Castlereagh  could 
advocate  and  Peel  could  resist  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  good  humour 
which  always  characterised  the  debates  which  thus  took 
place  was  probably  promoted  by  the  reflection  that  there 
was  something  artificial  about  them.  From  1812  to  1821 
no  one  believed  in  the  immediate  success  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  After  1821,  however,  the  growing  importance 
of  the  question  was  reflected  in  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  Ministry.  Nearly  all  the  politicians  who 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Administration  were 
warm  supporters  of  emancipation.  The  Ministry  con¬ 
tinued  to  profess  strict  neutrality,  but  its  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  a  measure  of  relief. 

The  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet  regarded  this  new 
state  of  things  with  considerable  dislike.  They  grumbled 
at  the  novel  principles  which  their  own  colleagues  were 
advocating,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  interfering  with 
their  plans.  The  marked  difference,  too,  between  the 
views  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  was  soon  extended  to  other  subjects. 
Every  day  that  passed  made  Canning’s  foreign  policy 
more  objectionable  to  the  Tories.  They  objected  to  his 
recognition  of  the  South  American  republics ;  they  ob- 
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jected  to  his  evident  sympathy  with  the  Greeks ;  they 
objected  to  the  language  in  which  he  announced  the 
despatch  of  troops  to  Portugal.  All  that  Castlereagh  had 
done  Canning  was  undoing.  The  Tories,  moreover,  who 
distrusted  Canning’s  foreign  policy,  hated  the  free  trade  doc¬ 
trines  which  Huskisson  was  advocating.  Huskisson  was 
assailing  the  principles  which  they  had  hitherto  accepted 
with  the  faith  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the  articles 
of  their  creed  or  to  the  good  old  constitutional  doctrine  of 
Church  and  King.  He  had  done  worse.  Like  Canning, 
he  had  almost  insensibly  committed  them  to  the  policy 
which  they  disapproved.  While  the  Cabinet  had  only 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done  with  the  Corn  Laws, 
Huskisson  had  publicly  announced  his  preference  for  free 
trade.  The  Tories  were  indignant  at  the  announcement ; 
the  country  gentlemen  were  furious  with  the  minister  who 
had  made  it ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  oppressed  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  his  colleagues  and  the  discontent  of  his  sup¬ 
porters,  had  brooded  over  the  vexations  of  the  past  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  future  till  body  and  brain  had  given 
way  under  the  pressure. 

The  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  were  sharply  defined. 
The  Tories  placed  their  faith  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
the  new  school  trusted  implicitly  to  Canning.  The  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Lords  shared 
the  views  of  the  duke.  All  the  leading  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  except  Peel,  supported 
the  policy  of  Canning.  The  Tory  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  however,  bitterly  detested  the  doctrines  of 
the  front  bench.  They  desired  to  rally  round  Peel  and 
to  throw  over  their  nominal  leader.  And  the  recent 
election  had  added  to  the  strength  and  consistency  of 
their  party.  They  had  come  back  with  the  confidence 
of  men  whose  policy  has  been  approved  by  the  constitu¬ 
encies.  They,  perhaps,  naturally  considered  that  a  Tory 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  Tory  majority 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  should  logically  be  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Tory  Cabinet ;  and  they  did  not  tolerate 
a  ‘  see-saw  ’  Government 1  which  tried  their  patience  by 
proposing  to  them  novel  measures  opposed  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  interests  and  the  traditions  of  their  party. 

The  distrust  which  they  felt  towards  Canning  was, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  they  dis¬ 
liked  him  personally.  ‘  The  language  of  the  Tory  party,’ 
wrote  Fremantle  in  1824,  ‘is  universal  and  undisguised 
abuse  of  Canning.’ 2  They  did  not  believe  in  his  honesty  ; 
they  did  not  believe  in  his  principles ;  they  branded  him 
as  a  traitor.3  The  distrust  which  Canning  thus  excited 
in  his  own  colleagues  was  fully  shared  by  the  king. 
George  IV.  had  never  forgiven  his  conduct  on  the  queen’s 
trial.  He  had  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  sanction 
his  readmission  to  the  Cabinet ;  and,  though  he  had  been 
compelled  to  yield,  he  had  not  given  Canning  his  con¬ 
fidence  on  public  questions.  Canning,  then,  was  disliked 
by  the  king ;  he  was  distrusted  by  his  colleagues ;  he  was 
unpopular  with  his  party.  For  all  three  reasons  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  he  would  be  either  asked  or  able  to  form  an 
Administration.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  Ministry  could  hope  to  exist 
without  his  active  assistance.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Tories  were  indisputably  strong.  But  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  had  literally  no  representative  of  weight 
or  ability.  Peel,  indeed,  agreed  with  them  on  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  question,  but  he  differed  from  them  on 
every  other  subject  of  foreign,  commercial,  or  domestic 
policy.4  Bobinson,  Iluskisson,  and  even  Wynn  would 
have  exerted  all  their  weight  and  all  their  influence  in 
opposition  to  a  purely  Tory  Ministry ;  and  the  Tories, 
who  flattered  themselves  on  their  numerical  strength 

1  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge’s  exp  'es-  3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p,  499, 
sion  (Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  476).  Firmer  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  947.’ 

2  Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  4  Buckingham’s  Geo  IV  vol  ii 

p.  91.  pp.  3:0-301. 
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would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  debating  power  chap. 

which  would  have  been  arrayed  against  them.  On  the  . _ x'  _ . 

one  hand,  then,  Canning’s  unpopularity  both  with  the  l827- 
king  and  his  party  made  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  doubtful ;  on  the  other,  his  pre-eminence  in  debate 
made  it  impracticable  for  any  administration  to  dispense 
with  him.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  natural  for  keen  poli¬ 
ticians  to  suggest  that  some  neutral  politician,  under 
whom  both  Canning  and  Wellington  might  serve,  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Three  peers,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Harrowby,  and  Bathurst ;  and  two  commoners, 

Peel  and  Robinson,  were  all  suggested  as  possible  prime 
ministers.1  A  similar  arrangement  had  been  proposed 
eighteen  years  before  on  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  It  had  been  defeated  then  by  Canning’s  refusal 
to  accept  anything  except  the  first  place  in  the  Ministry. 

There  was  no  probability  that  he  would  conform  in  1827 
to  an  arrangement  which  he  had  thought  incompatible 
with  his  position  in  1809  ;  and  calm  politicians  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that  there  was  no  mean  between  excluding 
him  from  the  Ministry  altogether  and  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  it. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  seizure,  however,  His  illness. 
Canning  was  lying  seriously  ill  at  Brighton.  He  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  attend  the  hasty  meeting  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  London.  He  was  so  ill  that  the  intelligence 
of  Lord  Liverpool’s  illness  was  only  communicated  to 
him  through  his  wife.  He  was,  however,  well  enough  to 
see  Peel  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February.2  Peel 
and  he  both  agreed  that  the  proper  course  to  take  under 
the  circumstances  was  to  act  as  if  they  did  not  entirely 
despair  of  their  chiefs  recovery  ;  to  go  on  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  of  the  country  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  to 
take  no  immediate  steps  for  disposing  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  463.  2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  597. 
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office.1  This  decision  had  some  obvious  convenience.  It 
postponed  the  necessity  of  deciding  between  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  Canning  and  Wellington.  It  suited  the 
temper  of  the  king,  who  always  preferred  deferring  a 
difficulty  to  the  morrow  instead  of  grappling  with  it  on 
the  day ;  and  it  was  a  graceful  act  towards  their  old  leader 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  recovery  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  was  little  ground  for  expecting. 

The  decision  compelled  the  Ministry  to  examine  the 
condition  of  public  business.  The  Government  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  explain  their  views  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Burdett 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  properly  be  raised 
by  Huskisson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But 
Huskisson’s  policy  had  so  offended  the  country  squires, 
that  Lord  Liverpool,  before  his  illness,  had  been  anxious 
to  place  the  subject  in  other  hands.  Canning  undertook 
to  bring  it  forward  as  leader  of  the  House,  and  on  the 
1st  of  March,  though  still  far  from  well,  he  rose  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  The  Ministry, 
he  said,  had  decided  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  which  was 
calculated  to  equalise  the  price  of  corn.  Every  kind  of 
grain  was  to  be  capable  of  importation  at  all  times ;  but 
the  duty  paid  on  its  import  was  to  vary  with  its  price. 
When  wheat,  for  instance,  was  at  6 Os.  a  quarter  it  was 
to  be  imported  on  paying  a  20 s.  duty.  The  duty  was  to 
increase  when  the  price  of  wheat  fell ;  it  was  to  decrease 
when  the  price  rose  ;  and  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
duty  was  to  be  double  the  decrease  and  the  increase  in 
the  price.2  When  grain  was  cheap,  therefore,  the  agri¬ 
culturist  was  to  have  the  protection  of  high  duties  ;  when 

1  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  iii.  p.  so  on  till  the  price  rose  to  70s.  or  up- 
301.  wards,  when  the  duty  was  to  remain 

]  For  every  quarter  of  wheat,  wheat  at  Is.  For  every  quarter  of  wheat, 
being  60s.  and  under  61s.  a  quarter,  wheat  being  59s  and  under  60s.  a 
a  duty  of  20s. ;  61s.  and  under  62s.,  quarter,  a  duty  of  22s.  ;  58s.  and 
18s. ;  62s.  and  under  63s.,  16s. ;  and  under  59s.,  24s. ;  and  so  on. 
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it  was  dear  the  consumer  was  to  have  the  advantage  of 
low  duties.  The  principle  of  the  scheme  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Huskisson,  its  details  had  been  approved  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.1  With  all 
their  modifications,  however,  its  acceptance  by  the  party 
seemed  doubtful.  ‘  The  great  landowners  had  all  got 
together ;  they  were  determined  upon  prohibition ;  no 
compromise  would  appease  them.  The  Lords  were  more 
violent  than  the  Commons,  and  they  were  all  pledged  to 
each  other.’  2  As  Canning  proceeded  with  his  speech, 
however,  the  opposition  was  to  a  great  extent  dissolved. 
The  members  of  it,  indeed,  did  not  like  the  bill  of  the 
Ministry ;  but  they  were  not  agreed  in  any  alternative  to 
substitute  for  it.  The  debate  was  adjourned  for  a  week  ; 
and  the  Tories,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  were  no  nearer 
agreement  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
Bankes  suggested  that  the  205.  duty  should  be  paid  when 
wheat  was  645.  a  quarter.  But  this  proposal  to  raise  the 
price  by  45.  was  beaten  by  229  votes  to  160.3  Whitmore, 
representing  the  other  side  of  the  question,  suggested 
that  the  205.  duty  should  be  payable  when  wheat  was  505. 
a  quarter,  but  was  beaten  by  335  votes  to  50.4  These 
contradictory  amendments  satisfied  the  great  mass  of 
people  that  the  Ministry  had  suggested  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  ;  and,  though  the  other  details  of  the  proposal 
were  keenly  debated,  Canning’s  resolutions,  and  the  bill 
which  was  founded  on  them,  passed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  without  any  material  alteration. 

Long  before  the  debates  on  the  Corn  Laws  had  been 
concluded,  Burdett  brought  forward  his  motion  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Both  parties  felt  that,  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Ministry,  unusual  importance  attached  to  the 
debate.  Both  of  them  made  the  utmost  exertions  to 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  pp.  428,  430.  3  Hansard,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1082. 

2  Stapleton’s  Canning,  vol.  iii.  p.  4  Ibid.,  p.  1122. 
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chap,  ensure  their  own  success.  Lord  Liverpool,  before  his 

_ ,  fatal  illness,  had  regretted  that  the  House  of  Commons 

1827.  should  have  been  asked  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  position  of  the  Corn  Laws  within  the 
same  week.  He  feared  that  the  country  gentlemen,  while 
they  were  speaking  and  voting  about  the  Catholics,  would 
be  thinking  about  corn.1  He  could  not  have  foreseen 
that,  while  they  were  nominally  voting  on  Burdett’s  mo¬ 
tion,  they  would  in  reality  be  endeavouring  to  influence 
the  choice  of  his  successor.  Yet  it  required  no  great 
perspicacity  to  see  that  the  marked  victory  of  either  party 
might  materially  influence  the  king’s  choice.  Peel  him¬ 
self  went  down  to  the  House  expecting  to  be  beaten,  and 
resolved  to  resign  office  immediately  after  his  defeat.2 
The  debate  lasted  for  two  nights.  During  the  first  no¬ 
thing  particular  occurred.  The  discussion  was  carried 
on  ‘  chiefly  by  Irish  members,  and  adjourned.’ 3  Early  on 
the  second  night  the  debate  was  enlivened  by  a  speech 
from  Copley.  Copley’s  career  had  already  been  remark¬ 
able.  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  American  artist,  whose 
works  are  still  admired.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  embraced 
opinions  of  an  unusually  liberal  character,  and  he  had,  in 
consequence,  been  retained  in  1817  to  defend  Watson  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  In  the  opinion  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  Watson  partly  owed  his  acquittal  to  the  abilities  of 
his  advocate ;  and  Castlereagh  held  out  considerable  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  rising  young  lawyer  to  tempt  him  to 
enlist  in  the  Tory  ranks. 

Copley  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  a  Government  borough  ; 
almost  immediately  afterwards  he  was  made  Solicitor- 
General.  He  distinguished  himself  in  this  capacity  by 
his  vigorous  and  successful  advocacy,  both  in  Parliament 
and  at  the  Bar,  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Cabinet ; 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.  2  Ann.  Rey.,  Hist.,  1827,  p.  55,  note. 

3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 
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lie  was  rewarded  in  1823  by  promotion  to  the  Attorney  - 
Generalship;  and,  on  Lord  Gifford’s  death  in  1826,  lie 
was  almost  compelled  to  accept  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls.1  His  earlier  friends  had  no  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion,  and  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
taunting  him  with  it.  Early  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  Copley  delivered  a  vigorous  and  successful  speech 
against  Burdett’s  motion.  The  speech  was  divisible  into 
two  parts.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it  he  entered  into  an 
elaborate  historical  argument  to  justify  the  penal  laws; 
in  the  last  half  of  it  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  every 
statesman,  from  Pitt  to  Canning,  who  had  desired  eman¬ 
cipation,  had  been  in  favour  of  coupling  the  reform  with 
some  securities ;  and  that  Canning  could  not  consistently 
support  a  motion  which  contemplated  no  securities  what¬ 
ever. 

A  whisper  ran  round  the  House  while  Copley  was 
speaking  that  he  was  only  reproducing  the  sentiments 
which  had  just  been  published  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Canning  by  one  Philpotts,  a  richly  beneficed  clergyman, 
who  had  already  attained  distinction  in  polemical  war¬ 
fare,  and  who  was  destined  to  acquire  greater  reputation 
afterwards.  Canning  had  not  deigned  to  answer  Phil¬ 
potts’  pamphlet.  But,  when  Copley  repeated  Philpotts’ 
arguments  in  the  House,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the 
pamphlet  had  been  written  at  Copley’s  dictation.2  Irri¬ 
tated  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  treachery  of  a  former 
colleague,  and  in  too  weak  health  to  suppress  his  irrita¬ 
tion,  he  devoted  his  reply  to  a  merciless  attack  on  the 
Master  of  the  Polls.  Oratorically  the  reply  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  politically  it  was  a  failure.  It  raised  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  Copley  and  Canning  ;  it  affronted  some  of  Copley’s 
friends ;  and  it  was  thought  to  have  cost  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  some  votes.  Whether  this  were  the  cause  or  no, 

1  Campbell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  viii. 

2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 
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the  Protestants  achieved  an  unexpected  victory.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  found  to  be  in 
a  minority  of  four.  Including  the  tellers  and  the  pairs, 
584  members  had  taken  part  in  the  great  division.1 

The  spirits  of  the  Protestant  party  were  raised  by 
this  success.  The  general  election  had  given  them  a 
majority,  and  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a 
purely  Protestant  Administration  was  removed.  Canning 
had  wound  up  his  speech  by  the  declaration,  ‘  If  this 
resolution  be  negatived,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should 
decide  that  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland  is 
not  worthy  to  be  entered  upon,  then  is  the  House  of 
Commons  changed  indeed ;  and  it  woidd  be  more  easy  to 
imagine,  than  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  express,  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  may  ensue  from  such  a  change.’  This  em¬ 
phatic  declaration  imparted  additional  significance  to  the 
division  ;  and  those  with  whom  the  wish  was  perhaps 
father  to  the  thought  confidently  expected  that  Canning 
woidd  at  once  resign.2  A  few  Peers,  strong  in  their  anti- 
Catholic  opinions,  met  together  to  agree  upon  a  common 
course  of  action,  and  to  assure  the  king  of  their  support 
in  the  event  of  his  choosing  a  Protestant  Administration  : 3 
and  Lethbridge  gave  notice  of  an  address  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministry  which  would  be  unanimous  in  their 
plan  of  government,  and  act  upon  some  united  principle. 

Canning,  however,  did  not  resign.  His  exertions  in 
the  great  debate  brought  back  a  return  of  his  former 
illness,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  lay  up  in  his  own 
house  and  to  confess  himself  ‘  disabled  at  present  from 
discharging  his  official  duties.’4  He  was  not  able  to 


1  For  the  debate  see  Hansard,  New 
Series, vol.  xvi.  pp.  825-1013.  For 
Copley’s  speech,  ibid.,  p.  005.  For 
Canning’s  reply,  ibid.,  p.  993.  For 
division,  ibid.,  p.  1009. 

2  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 


3.  The  history  of  this  intrigue,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
the  mouthpiece,  will  be  found  related 
in  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  pp.  466-476 
4  Ibid.,  p.  467. 
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attend  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  26th  of  March  ; 
and  even  then  he  was  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  his  severe  illness. 

Twelve  days  before  his  partial  recovery,  the  king 
had  moved  from  Brighton  to  Windsor.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  health  was  gradually  improving ;  and  no  definite 
steps  were  taken  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  the  Prime 
Minister’s  seizure  had  created.  Every  day,  however, 
produced  a  new  rumour ;  and  Peel,  Bathurst,  Can¬ 
ning,  and  Wellington  were  all  successively  mentioned 
as  Lord  Liverpool’s  successors.  The  king  wavered  and 
doubted ;  blustered  to  his  attendants,  supplicated  his  mi¬ 
nisters  in  turn  to  support  him  ;  assured  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  that  he  was  a  Protestant  heart  and  soul ;  but  settled 
nothing.1  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  March,  Canning 
had  an  interview  with  him.  He  found  the  king  as  firmly 
opposed  as  ever  to  any  concession  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  he  accordingly  advised  him  to  make  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘  conformable  ’  to  his  own  opinions.2  It  was  easy 
for  Canning  to  offer  such  advice.  It  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  king  to  follow  it.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Tory  party,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  their  head, 
might  talk  of  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Protestant  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  but  the  leading  members  of  the  party  fully 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  doing  so.  The  best  hope 
for  such  a  Ministry  would  have  been  the  promotion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Treasury;  and  the  duke 
declared  that  he  would  ‘  have  been  worse  than  mad  ’  if 
he  had  contemplated  such  an  eventuality.  Peel,  on  his 
part,  declined  even  to  be  a  party  to  the  attempt.3  Can¬ 
ning’s  advice  led  to  a  delay  of  twelve  days ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelve  days,  the  king  was  again  compelled  to 
send  for  him,  and  direct  him  to  form  a  Government  on 

1  Qjreville,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Colchester,  3  Ibid.,  p.  461 ;  and  Eldon,  vol.  ii. 

vol.  ill.  p.  472.  P-  691.  Cf.  George  Canning  and  his 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  p.  430.  Times,  pp.  583,  589. 
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the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Cabinet  had  been  constructed. 

Canning  received  the  king’s  commands  on  the  10th  of 
April.  A  conversation,  a  fortnight  before,  had  prepared 
him  for  Peel’s  resignation.  Peel  had  frankly  told  him 
that,  with  his  views  on  the  Koman  Catholic  question,  he 
could  not  remain  in  office  if  Canning  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry.  The  intimation  was  made  pri¬ 
vately  ;  it  was  made  to  Canning  alone ;  and,  unless  the 
words  of  an  honest  man  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  the 
unfortunate  difference  on  the  Catholic  question  was  the 
sole  cause  of  Peel’s  withdrawal  from  the  Ministry.1  Can¬ 
ning,  after  he  had  received  the  king’s  commands  to  form 
a  Ministry,  endeavoured  to  shake  Peel’s  resolution.  He 
failed ;  and  the  two  friends  parted — the  one  to  die  with¬ 
out  making  any  further  effort  for  the  Catholics,  the  other 
to  carry  the  very  question  which  at  the  moment  was 
driving  him  from  office.  Canning,  after  his  interview 
with  Peel,  applied  to  the  remainder  of  his  old  colleagues. 
There  were  two  of  them  whose  answers,  for  different 
reasons,  were  important.  Lord  Eldon  was  the  champion 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  his 
example  was  certain  to  influence  a  good  many  of  the 
Peers  ;  and  Lord  Eldon  at  once  resigned  his  Chancellor¬ 
ship.  He  had  an  excuse  for  his  resignation  which  most 
of  his  colleagues  could  not  plead.  He  was  growing  old  : 
the  labours  of  his  office  were  becoming  irksome  to  him  ; 
and  he  had  frequently  threatened  to  resign.  Ever  given 
to  doubt,  his  habits  of  indecision  increased  with  his  years. 
The  business  of  his  court  fell  into  serious  arrears  ;  and 
Lord  Eldon  himself  became  the  subject  of  a  bitter  attack 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Too  old  to  learn  the  necessity 
for  more  haste  in  future,  too  susceptible  to  bear  with  in- 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  p.  407.  Lord  Peel’s  character.  See  memoir,  p  41 
Dalling  endeavours  to  argue  that  the  Of.  George  Canning  and  his  Times, 
resignation  was  on  personal  grounds,  p.  590. 

His  argument  is  utterly  unfair  to 
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difference  the  charges  of  his  opponents,  the  closing  years  of  chap. 
his  Chancellorship  brought  him  much  unhappiness  ;  and  x~ 
his  resignation,  on  Lord  Liverpool’s  seizure,  was  natural.1  1827. 

Canning  had  probably  expected  Lord  Eldon’s  resigna-  and  of  the 
tion.  But  there  was  another  peer,  of  even  greater  influ-  Welling 
ence  and  higher  rank  than  Lord  Eldou,  whose  answer  he  ton’ 
waited  with  more  anxiety.  Immediately  after  his  retun 
from  the  king  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
say  that  the  king  had  charged  him  with  the  duty  of 
reconstructing  the  Ministry :  that  both  his  duty  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  own  wish  made  him  desire  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  on  which  Lord  Liverpool’s  Government  had 
acted ;  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  arrangement 
would  essentially  depend  upon  the  duke’s  continuing  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  duke,  before  answering 
Canning’s  ‘  obliging  proposition,’  put  the  plain  question, 

‘Who  is  to  be  Prime  Minister?’  Canning  replied  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  individual  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry  would  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  The  duke  considered  that  such  an  arrangement 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  Lord  Liverpool’s  Government  had  acted, 
and  at  once  tendered  his  resignation  both  of  his  situation 
in  the  Ministry  and  of  the  command  of  the  army.  Such 
a  letter  must  have  prepared  Canning  for  the  future  that 
was  before  him.  The  duke’s  resignation  was  followed  and  of 
by  the  resignations  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  masters! 
Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Bexley.  Lord  Bathurst  resigned 
because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  retired  ;  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  because  Lord  Bathurst  had  left  office.  Lord  West¬ 
moreland’s  resignation  was  due  to  the  same  cause  ;  Lord 
Bexley’s  to  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  new  Ministry  was 
to  be  pledged  to  a  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief. 

1  Dickens  has  inserted  in  his  at  Eldon’s  kindly  nature  was  never 
'tack  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  portrayed  more  happily  or  more  ac- 
Bleak  House,  an  admirable  descrip-  curately. — Bleak  House,  ch.  iii. 
tion  of  the  old  Chancellor.  Lord 
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Almost  at  the  same  moment  Canning  found  himself  de¬ 
serted  by  all  of  his  colleagues  except  four.  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  Charles  Wynn,  Huskisson  and  Robinson  formed 
the  rump  which  adhered  to  him. 

The  retiring  ministers  probably  concluded  that  their 
resignations  had  made  Canning’s  task  impracticable. 

‘  Here,  Sire,’  said  Canning  himself  to  the  king,  ‘  is  that 
which  disables  me  from  executing  the  orders  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you.  It  is  now  open  to  your  Majesty  to 
adopt  a  new  course ;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  fairly  to 
state  that,  if  I  am  to  go  on  in  the  position  where  you 
have  been  pleased  to  place  me,  my  writ  must  be  moved 
for  to-day.’  The  king  assented  to  this  arrangement.  A 
few  hours  afterwards  Wynn  moved  for  a  new  writ  for 
the  borough  of  Newport,  ‘  in  consequence  of  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Canning  having  accepted  the  office 
of  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  ’  and  the 
House  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays.1  The  adjourn¬ 
ment  gave  Canning  a  respite  of  three  weeks  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  arrangements.  He  had  been  deserted  by 
the  great  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  almost 
indispensable  for  him  to  obtain  aid  elsewhere.  It  was 
natural,  under  such  circumstances,  that  he  should  look 
for  support  from  the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  agreed  with 
him  on  the  Catholic  question :  they  had  warmly  supported 
his  recent  foreign  policy  ;  they  had  made  more  than  one 
marked  attempt  to  detach  him  from  the  Tory  ranks  ;  and 
they  had  privately  conveyed  to  him  an  assurance  of  their 
support  in  the  event  of  his  desertion  by  the  extreme 
Tories.2  The  whole  of  the  Whig  party,  indeed,  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  support  the  new 

1  An  account  of  these  transactions  i.  p.  92 ;  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  591 ;  Col- 
will  be  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  Chester,  vol.  iii.  p.  482 
pp.  894-498 ;  the  order  in  which  the  2  The  history  of  this  intrigue  is 

resignations  were  received,  in  ibid.,  given,  on  unexceptionable  authority, 
p.  522;  and  Wellington  Despatches,  in  Greville,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  16-26.  Of.  Greville,  vol. 
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minister.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  twenty  years  before  chap. 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Talents  .  X'  . 
Administration,  Lord  Holland,  Tierney,  and  Brougham  1827- 
were  in  favour  of  the  coalition.  Lord  Grey,  from  a 
marked  distrust  of  Canning,  and  Lord  Althorp,  who  was 
slowly  rising  into  eminence,  were  opposed  to  it.  Brougham 
declared  at  the  outset  that  he  would  not  take  office, 
and  actually  refused  the  Chief  Barony  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  Canning,  from  a  desire  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way,  offered  him.1  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a 
silk  gown,  which  the  miserable  jealousy  of  George  IV.  had 
previously  denied  him  ;  and,  in  return  for  this  honour, 
steadily  promoted  the  success  of  the  coalition.  The 
Whigs  undertook,  at  a  great  meeting  at  Brooks’s,  to 
support  the  Government  without  office,  but  an  under¬ 
standing  was  arrived  at  that  room  in  the  Ministry  shoidd 
be  found  for  them  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session.2 

The  promise  of  co-operation  from  the  Whigs  enabled 
Canning  to  obey  the  king’s  commands  and  to  form  an 
Administration.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  which  his  colleagues’  resignations  had  created. 

Seven  cabinet  ministers  had  retired  from  office,  and  their 
retirement  was  soon  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Wal¬ 
lace,  the  Master  of  the  Mint;  Wetherell,  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  and  Beckett,  the  Judge- Advocate.  The  Easter 
recess,  however,  gave  Canning  time  for  the  completion 
of  his  plans,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  it  he  was  able 
to  fill  all  the  chief  situations  in  the  Ministry.  But  the 
appointments  which  he  was  able  to  make  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  Robinson,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  since  1823,  had  for  some  months  past  been 

1  Brougham  told  Lord  Grey  that  his  friends  that  he  refused  it  because 
he  refused  it  because  he  could  not  ‘it  would  have  amounted  to  shelving.’ 
take  it  without  leaving  ‘  my  friends  —  Campbell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  p. 
in  the  House  of  Commons  exposd  to  350. 

the  leaders  of  different  parties.’  (See  2  Le  Marchant’s  Spencer,  p.  216. 
his  memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  489.)  He  told 
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chap,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the 

. _ _x' _ ,  House  of  Commons.  Canning’s  promotion  afforded  him 

1827.  an  opportunity  for  doing  so;  he  became  Lord  Goderich, 
His  Minis-  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  undertook 
tiy'  to  lead  the  House  of  Lords.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  during 
a  long  Parliamentary  career  had  tilled  many  offices,  who 
had  enjoyed  a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Canning,  and 
who  had  once  been  Under  Secretary  in  the  department, 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  place  of  Peel. 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  married  to  Mrs.  Canning’s  sister, 
became  Privy  Seal  in  the  room  of  Lord  Westmoreland  ; 
and  Lord  Dudley,  who  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  had  since  inherited 
his  father’s  peerage,  succeeded  Canning  at  the  Foreign 
Office.1  Scarlett,  an  advocate  of  extraordinary  power, 
replaced  Wetherell,  ‘  a  tedious  speaker’  and  ‘  a  bore,’  as 
Attorney-General.2  Lord  Anglesey,  a  brilliant  officer, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo,  accepted  the  Ordnance 
Office,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  retirement  had 
vacated ;  and  Lord  Bexley  consented  to  withdraw  the 
resignation  which  he  had  already  tendered.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  nominally  disposed  of  the  majority  of  the 
vacancies  in  the  Ministry.  But  they  were  not  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  the  outside  public.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  many  of  them  were  provisional,  and  they 
were  disliked  because  they  were  regarded  as  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

There  were,  however,  four  other  offices  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  besides  those  which  have  been  enumerated.  The 


1  The  wits  of  the  day  declared  that 
Lord  Dudley’s  appointment  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriate.  ‘  Ses  affaires 
lui  ont  etc  toujours  4trangeres.’  (Col¬ 
chester,  vol.  iii.  p.  538.)  Lord  Dudley 
was  abstracted  and  absent  in  society, 
and  had  the  habit  of  muttering  to 
himself  while  chinking  his  sovereigns. 
— Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  Lord 


Dudley  had  been  offered  the  Under 
Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Office 
some  years  before.  (Ward’s  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  p.  3G9.) 

2  The  expressions  are  Charles 
Wynn’s.  (Buckingham’s  George  IV., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  22.) 
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Duke  of  Wellington  had  retired  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  Lord  Melville  from  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Eldon 
from  the  woolsack  ;  Eobinson’s  promotion  to  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Peerage  had  vacated  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer.  Three  months  before,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  king  had  desired  to  become  his 
own  Commander-in-Chief.  After  Wellington’s  resigna¬ 
tion  George  IV.  reverted  to  this  extraordinary  proposal, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  assume  the  command  of  his  own 
army.1  It  was  not  so  easy  for  Canning  in  April  as  for 
Lord  Liverpool  in  January  to  dissuade  him  from  doing 
so.  The  utmost  that  Canning  could  do  was  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  the  office  vacant  for  the  present.2  Though 
the  minister,  however,  recoiled  from  the  extraordinary 
project  of  the  king  commanding  his  own  army,  he  startled 
the  public  by  reviving  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  by  appointing  to  it  the  king’s  next  brother.  The 
appointment  undoubtedly  did  a  good  deal  to  facilitate 
Canning’s  labours.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  while  the  novelty  of 
the  arrangement  and  the  boldness  of  the  innovation  con¬ 
cealed  the  objections  to  the  appointment. 

Canning  desired  to  confer  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Palmerston. 
Palmerston  at  once  accepted  Canning’s  offer.  Eighteen 
years  before  the  same  offer  had  been  made  to  him.  He 
had  at  that  time  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
too  young  for  the  situation  ;  and  he  had  since  discharged 
with  exemplary  fidelity  the  duties  of  Secretary-at-War. 
He  seemed  to  have  attained  in  1827  the  distinction  which 
he  might  certainly  have  acquired  in  1809.  But  a  dis¬ 
creditable  intrigue  prevented  his  promotion.  The  king, 
accustomed  to  the  easy  ways  of  Vansittart  and  Bobinson, 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  to  induce  the  Duke  to  resume  it  in 

p,  645.  May.  (Wellington  Despatches,  vol. 

2  He  made  a  fresh  but  vain  effort  iv.  p.  35.) 
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objected  to  Palmerston’s  robust  temperament.  Canning 
found  it  necessary  to  break  his  promise  to  his  subor¬ 
dinate  and  to  unite  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Finance  Minister  in  his  own  person.  He 
apparently,  however,  felt  bitterly  his  inability  to  redeem 
his  pledge  to  his  young  colleague.  By  the  king’s  desire 
he  offered  him  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica ;  but  Palmer¬ 
ston  very  naturally  replied  that  he  preferred  England  and 
the  War  Office  to  Jamaica  and  the  negroes.  He  subse¬ 
quently  offered  him  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India ; 
but  Palmerston’s  happy  disposition  was  satisfied  with  his 
situation  at  home.  He  would  have  cheerfully  undertaken 
the  difficult  duties  of  Finance  Minister  ;  he  cheerfully 
remained  in  Ins  old  situation  at  the  War  Office,  and  was 
promoted,  for  his  constancy  and  worth,  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.1 

The  same  difficulty  which  deprived  Canning  of  Pal¬ 
merston’s  services  in  the  Treasury  also  occurred  in  filling 
up  the  Chancellorship.  The  king  had  assured  the  Pri¬ 
mate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  that  he  was  determined 
on  having  a  Protestant  Chancellor,  a  Protestant  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  a  Protestant  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland.2 
The  rumour  ran  that  George  IV.’s  old  friend  Leach,  the 
instigator  of  the  Milan  Commission,  was  intended  for  the 


1  There  is  a  good  story,  which  is 
worth  preserving,  singularly  illus¬ 
trative  of  Palmerston’s  dexterity. 
During  his  long  stay  at  the  War 
Office  he  instituted  a  communication 
between  his  own  room  and  the  Re¬ 
gistry.  A  basket,  always  at  his  side, 
could  be  drawn  at  any  moment  on  a 
given  signal  iuto  the  Registry,  and 
returned  to  him  in  the  way  in  which 
it  came.  Whenever  a  visitor  called 
on  Lord  Palmerston  lie  was  always 
desired  to  send  in  his  name.  The 
name  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
basket,  whisked  into  the  Registry, 
and  returned  with  all  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  visitor’s  case.  When 


Palmerston  had  listened  to  his  ap¬ 
plicant’s  preliminary  statement  he 
used  to  interrupt  him  by  saying, 
‘  Dear  me  !  It’s  very  remarkable,  but 
I  have  your  case  actually  before  me 
now,’  and,  diving  his  hand  into  the 
basket,  produced  the  very  papers. 
The  delighted  applicant  departed 
with  the  conviction  that  his  own 
grievances  had  been  engaging  the 
minister’s  attention  all  the  morning. 
Palmerston  s  account  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Exchequer  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
toBulwer’s  life,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

*  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  pp.  486. 
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situation.1  Leach,  however,  hesitated  to  surrender  his 
permanent  office  for  a  more  lucrative  appointment  in  a 
tottering  Ministry ;  and,  after  his  refusal,  one  candidate 
for  the  post  was  left  practically  without  a  rival  in  the 
field.  By  his  great  speech  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  February,  Copley  had  made  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Protestant  cause.  It  is  true  that  Copley’s  declamation 
had  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  Canning  and  himself. 
He  was  probably,  therefore,  the  very  last  person  whom 
Canning  would  have  willingly  selected  for  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship.  Statesmen,  however,  who  undertake  to  form  an 
Administration  after  they  have  been  deserted  by  all  their 
colleagues,  or  when  they  are  coldly  supported  by  their 
sovereign,  cannot  expect  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  Cop¬ 
ley,  to  the  disgust  of  his  friends  who  had  known  him  as 
a  Liberal,  became  Chancellor  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
Leach  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

George  IV.  had  forced  a  Protestant  Chancellor  on  his 
minister.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  insist  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Protestant  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  found,  however, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  some  one  besides  Canning  to 
deal  with.  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  new  Ministry  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
remodel  the  Irish  Government  as  he  chose.  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  and  Canning  together  were  too  strong  for  the 
king,  and  George  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  break  his 
inconsiderate  promise  to  the  Primate.  Instead  of  Lord 
Wellesley  retiring  to  make  room  for  a  Protestant  Viceroy, 
Goulburn  was  succeeded  by  a  Catholic  Chief  Secretary.2 
William  Lamb,  who  was  selected  for  the  office,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Melbourne.  Born  in  1779, 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  482.  the  time.  See,  for  the  statement  in 

2  The  words  Catholic  and  Protes-  the  text  as  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  Gre- 
tant  throughout  this  chapter  are,  of  ville,  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  and  cf.  Colchester, 
course,  used  not  in  their  strict  sense,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. 

but  in  the  sense  applied  to  them  at 

VOL.  II.  G  G 
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he  had  lived  for  the  first  six-and-twenty  years  of  his  life 
with  only  the  prospects  of  a  second  son  before  him.  His 
elder  brother  Peniston,  however,  died  in  1805 ;  and 
William  Lamb,  heir-apparent  to  his  fathers  title,  almost 
immediately  received  a  seat  in  Parliament.  ‘  An  idler  of 
fashion,’  the  favourite  of  society,  he  completed  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  career  without  evincing  any  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  ultimately  made  him  Prime  Minister  of 
England.1  His  friends  thought  him  idle  in  business  and 
inefficient  in  debate;  and  they  only  partially  forgave 
him  for  supporting  the  Six  Acts  in  1819,  and  for  the 
moderation  of  his  political  conduct.  His  more  intimate 
acquaintances  were,  however,  aware  that  his  easy  tem¬ 
perament  concealed  qualities  which  would  have  made 
anyone  distinguished.  A  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
received  a  fashionable  education  at  Eton  and  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  full  of  information 
on  every  subject,  and  endowed  with  a  passionate  love  of 
literature  which  no  cares  or  labours  could  suppress.2 3 

The  king  submitted  to  Lamb’s  appointment  the  more 
readily  because  the  qualities  which  made  Lamb  popular 
in  society  commended  him  to  his  Majesty.  Canning, 
however,  was  unable  to  secure  another  appointment 
which  he  desired  to  make.  He  wished  to  reward  the 
brilliant  services  of  Plunket  with  the  Irish  Chancellor¬ 
ship  and  a  peerage.  The  peerage  was  at  once  conferred 
upon  the  great  orator ;  but  the  king  refused  to  accept 
Lord  Manners’  resignation  of  the  Irish  Chancellorship. 
Canning  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  protested  against  the 
king’s  decision.  Every  argument  which  could  be  urged 
in  favour  of  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Treasury  pointed 
to  the  immediate  promotion  of  Plunket  to  the  Chancel- 


1  See  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens’  ville,  vol,  iii.  p.  130.  Russell’s  Re- 

Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-196.  collections  and  Suggestions,  p.  140. 

3  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  Gre- 
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lorship.  Men,  however,  are  apt  to  regard  their  own 
claims  and  those  of  their  friends  from  different  stand¬ 
points,  and  Canning  gave  way.  Foiled  in  his  original 
purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  friend’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  offering  him  the  Mastership  of  the  Eolls,  which 
Copley  had  just  vacated.  The  English  Bar,  however, 
protested  against  the  appointment  of  an  Irish  barrister  to 
a  post  which  they  had  always  regarded  as  an  exclusive 
prize  for  themselves,  and  Plunket  had  to  refuse  the  offer. 
A  vacancy  was  ultimately  made  for  him  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Plunket  was  thus  provided  with  a  suitable 
office.  But  he  felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  which  he 
had  experienced,  and  he  threw  the  responsibility  of  his 
rejection  on  the  Prime  Minister.  Canning,  he  thought, 
could  obviously  have  secured  him  the  Chancellorship ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  bound  to  have  made  some  effort 
for  the  purpose.1 

The  various  appointments  which  have  been  thus  re¬ 
lated  were  completed  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Easter 
recess.  But  it  was  rumoured  that  many  of  them — 
Sturges  Bourne’s  and  Lord  Dudley’s,  for  example — 
were  only  provisional,  and  that  some  of  the  minor  offices 
of  the  Administration — the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  the 
Survey orship  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  office  of 
Judge- Advocate-General — were  still  undisposed  of.  Ex¬ 
treme  Tories,  irritated  beyond  control  by  Canning’s  un¬ 
expected  success  in  forming  a  Government,  affected  to 
regard  these  vacancies  as  a  proof  of  the  provisional 
nature  of  the  Administration,  and  a  provisional  Ministry 
as  wholly  undeserving  of  support.  Tories,  indeed,  spoilt 
by  a  continuous  tenure  of  place,  must  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  exasperated  at  the  appearance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There,  sitting  above  Canning,  the  recent 

1  The  history  of  this  will  he  found  in  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens’  Life  of 
Lord  Melbourne ,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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leader  of  the  Tory  party,  was  Brougham,  only  recently 
the  most  formidable  member  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Tories  forgot  that  the  change  was  due  to  the  secession  of 
their  own  leaders ;  and  that  the  reasons  which  had  in¬ 
duced  them  to  cross  the  House  themselves  justified  the 
Whigs  in  imitating  their  example.  They  saw  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  Canning’s  alliance  with  the  Whigs ;  they  were 
not  cool  enough  to  reflect  that  it  was  caused  by  their  own 
defection,  and  they  assailed  the  minister  night  after  night 
with  the  most  violent  invective. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  Tuesday,  the  1st, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  May. 
The  first  sittings  in  both  Houses  were  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  explanations  which  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers  thought  it  necessary  to  offer.  The  debates  were 
warm  ;  but  they  were  cool  compared  with  those  which 
followed  them.  On  the  3rd  of  May  General  Gascoyne, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  was  rising  to  make  a  speech 
on  the  condition  of  the  shipping  interest,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  George  Dawson,  the  member  for  Lon¬ 
donderry.  Dawson  had  married  Peel’s  sister  ;  he  had 
been  Peel’s  under-secretary  at  the  Home  Office.  He  rose 
to  ask  whether  the  Mint,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
the  office  of  Judge- Advocate-General  had  been  filled  up. 
Canning,  amidst  great  cheers  and  laughter,  answered 
‘  Yes,’  but  he  pronounced  the  word  ‘  in  such  a  tone  of 
mingled  scorn,  anger,  and  grief  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
heart  of  him  who  uttered  it  were  breaking  with  vexation 
and  disappointment.’1  Dawson  had  little  pity  for  the 
vexation  and  disappointment  of  his  former  leader.  He 
immediately  followed  up  his  question  by  moving  that 
copies  of  the  commissions  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  and 
of  the  Judge- Advocate  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

‘  It  had  been  stated  publicly,’  he  said,  ‘  that  the  places 

1  Lord  Russell’s  Recollections,  p.  54.  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol  xvii 
p.  505. 
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were  to  be  filled  up  by  those  honourable  members  who 
now  supported  the  Government,  but  who  had  for  so  long 
a  time  been  opposed  to  its  measures.’  Brougham,  second¬ 
ing  Dawson’s  motion,  defended  himself  and  Canning,  and 
ridiculed  the  Opposition.  Brougham’s  marked  patronage 
was,  probably,  almost  as  distasteful  to  the  minister  as 
Dawson’s  uncompromising  attack.  Canning,  however, 
had  the  courage  to  express  his  joy  that  ‘  the  standard  of 
Opposition  ’  was  at  length  raised,  and  to  declare  that  such 
an  act  was  ‘  worth  a  thousand  professions  of  qualified  neu¬ 
trality.’1  Qualified  neutrality  was  the  last  boon  which 
was  to  be  extended  to  his  Government.  On  the  next 
evening,  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  Leth¬ 
bridge  declared  that  no  confidence  could  be  felt  in  the 
Ministry  ;  and,  on  the  following  Monday,  the  fiery  quar¬ 
rel  blazed  up  anew  on  an  intimation  from  Fitzgerald,  the 
member  for  Kerry,  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  a  notice 
which  he  had  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
the  Koman  Catholics.  It  was  evident,  the  Tories  retorted, 
that  ‘  the  Boman  Catholics  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  office.’2  For  a  moment  the  hot  dispute  subsided. 
On  the  Friday,  Bourne  took  his  seat  as  Home  Secretary. 
He  was  at  once  asked  whether  he  held  the  office  provi¬ 
sionally,  and,  of  course,  replied  that  he  held  it  during 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  The  plain  answer  was  made  the 
pretext  for  fresh  debate.  Lethbridge  renewed  the  attack 
on  the  coalition ;  and  Canning  repelled  it  with  unusual 
warmth.3 

The  opposition  to  the  Ministry  was  even  fiercer  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  made 
a  reputation  as  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  an  implicit 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  his  brother’s  policy  and  in  his 
own  ability,  and  who  had  just  resigned  a  situation  in  the 
Bedchamber,  vehemently  attacked  Canning’s  conduct  of 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol,  xvii.  p.  540. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  578,  580.  3  Ibid.,  p.  743. 
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the  Foreign  Office,  and  pointedly  denounced  Lord  Dud  ¬ 
ley  as  a  provisional  minister.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
another  uncompromising  Tory,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
had  the  hardihood  to  call  Canning  ‘  the  most  profligate 
minister  that  had  ever  been  placed  in  power.’ 1  The 
expression  accurately  illustrated  the  temper  of  the  Peers. 
Their  hostility  was  the  more  formidable  because  the  new 
Ministry  was  far  weaker  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Lower  House,  Canning, 
supported  by  Brougham  and  backed  by  the  Whigs,  could 
afford  to  despise  the  barking  of  the  Tory  pack.2  In  the 
Upper  House,  the  chief  spokesmen  of  the  Ministry,  only 
lately  raised  to  the  Peerage,  found  themselves  assailed  by 
an  Opposition  powerful  both  for  its  ability  and  its  num¬ 
bers.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  too,  the  Whigs  as  a 
body  imitated  the  example  of  Brougham  and  supported 
the  Ministry  or  abstained  from  opposing  it.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  greatest  of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Grey, 
separated  himself  from  his  friends  and  joined  with  the 
Tories  in  denouncing  the  coalition,  and  in  attacking  the 
character  of  the  new  minister.  Canning  had  borne  the 
attacks  of  his  former  associates  with  comparative  com¬ 
posure  ;  he  sank  under  the  calm  and  telling  eloquence 
of  Lord  Grey.  He  even  contemplated — so  it  was  said  at 
the  time — his  own  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  his 
assailant.3 

The  fierce  attacks,  which  were  thus  made  on  the 
provisional  nature  of  the  new  Government,  induced  the 
Whigs  to  reconsider  their  original  determination  and  to 
openly  join  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  entered  the  Cabinet 
without  office ;  Tierney  accepted  the  Mint ;  and  some 
minor  situations  in  the  Administration  were  conferred 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xvii.  2  ‘  Blanche,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart 
p.  707.  Lord  Colchester  says  the  ex-  all  harking-  at  him.'’ — Russell’s  Itecol- 
pression  was,  ‘a  profligate  minister  lections,  p.  52. 
and  an  unprincipled  man.’  Col-  3  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol,  xvii. 
Chester,  vol.  iii.  p.  499.  p.  720.  Brougham,  vol.  ii’.  p.  481. 
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on  other  members  of  the  Whig  party.  No  one  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  these  arrangements.  Canning 
wished  Lord  Lansdowne  to  receive  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office  ;  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  do  so  till 
the  Irish  Government  was  remodelled ;  and  Tierney 
openly  declared  that  the  coach  must  be  all  unpacked 
and  repacked  again.1  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
Administration  acquired  completeness  from  these  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  was  able,  in  consequence,  to  escape  from 
the  taunts  of  its  opponents,  and  to  address  itself  to  the 
business  of  the  session.  The  session  had  hitherto  been 
barren  of  results.  No  great  measure  had  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  one  measure  of  import¬ 
ance- — the  Corn  Bill — had  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Peers  had  already  antici¬ 
pated  its  reception  in  their  own  House,  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  consider  the  prices  at  which  corn  should  be 
imported  into  this  country.  The  Act  of  1815  had  allowed 
the  importation  of  corn  when  the  price  of  wheat  stood  at 
8O5.  a  quarter.  The  Act  of  1822  had  permitted  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  7 Os.  a 
quarter.  The  bill  of  1827  contemplated  the  importation 
of  corn  at  a  20s.  duty  when  the  price  stood  at  60s.  a 
quarter.  The  agriculturists,  however,  were  unanimous 
in  considering  that  60s.  was  not  a  remunerative  price ; 
and  that  the  British  farmer  could  not  afford  to  grow 
grain  if  he  were  not  assured  some  further  protection. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  agriculturists  when  the 
Corn  Bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bill  had 
been  prepared  by  the  late  Government,  and  Wellington 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  approved 
its  introduction.  Wellington,  however,  had  never  liked 
its  provisions ;  and  on  the  24th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Hus- 
kisson  and  privately  suggested  an  amendment  in  it.  The 
duke  desired  to  prevent  corn  being  taken  out  of  bond 
1  Greyille,  vol.  i.  p.  DC.  Colcliester,  vol.  iii.  p.  520. 
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chap,  until  the  corn  previously  placed  in  bond  had  been  entered 
x'  for  consumption,  or  until  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  7 ().s\ 
1827.  a  quarter.  Iduskisson  replied  that  the  provision  was  in¬ 
admissible,  because  it  would  give  any  4  one  proprietor  of 
foreign  corn  in  any  port  power  to  lay  a  veto  upon  the  sale 
of  all  corn  warehoused  subsequent  to  his  in  that  port  until 
the  price  reached  705.’  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
this  opinion.  Unfortunately  Huskisson  went  on  to  sug¬ 
gest  another  alternative.  ‘Had  your  proposal  been  that 
no  corn,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  bill,  should  be 
allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  till  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  had  reached  66s.,  and  that  thenceforward  all 
corn  so  bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  bill,  individually  I  should  not  object 
to  such  a  proviso.  But  I  am  afraid  that  even  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  prove  fatal  to  the  bill  in  our  House.’  The  duke 
probably  thought  that  any  amendment  on  which  he  and 
Huskisson  were  agreed  was  certain  of  acceptance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  at  any  rate  decided  on  propos¬ 
ing  an  amendment  in  the  sense  which  he  attached  to 
Huskisson’s  suggestion.  He  proposed  that  ‘  foreign  corn 
in  bond  should  not  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  the  average 
price  of  corn  should  have  reached  66s.’  Lord  Goderich 
at  once  said  that  the  success  of  the  amendment  would 
be  fatal  to  the  bill.  The  duke  startled  him,  in  reply,  by 
showing  him  Huskisson’s  letter.  The  House  divided. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Household  voted  against 
the  Government,  and  the  duke’s  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  4  votes.1 

The  defeat  was  as  embarrassing  as  it  was  unexpected 
No  one  was  more  surprised  by  it  than  Huskisson.  He 
had  kept  no  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  duke,  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  he  could  have  written  which 
had  justified  the  duke’s  language.  The  duke  sent  him  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  and  he  was  then  for  the  first  time  aware 
1  78  votes  to  74. — Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1098. 
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of  the  careless  terms  in  which  it  had  been  worded.  He 
had  intended  to  mean,  and  his  words  perhaps  strictly  did 
mean,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  suspended 
till  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  reached  66-s*. ;  but  that, 
when  once  this  price  had  been  attained,  ‘  thenceforward,’ 
as  his  letter  put  it,  the  bill  should  come  into  operation. 
But,  whatever  was  his  meaning,  his  words  were  obviously 
capable  of  misinterpretation.  Wellington  honestly  at¬ 
tached  to  them  the  sense  which  he  embodied  in  his  own 
amendment.  Lord  Goderich  failed  to  comprehend  them  ; 
and  Huskisson  himself  admitted  that  the  mistake  had 
arisen  in  a  pure  misunderstanding.  The  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  fatal  to  the  measure.  The  Ministry,  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  correct  it  on  the  report ;  but  they  were 
beaten  by  a  slill  larger  majority.  Wellington’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  reaffirmed  by  133  votes  to  122.1 

The  Ministry  had  no  one  but  themselves  to  thank  for 
their  defeat.  It  was  due  to  Huskisson’s  carelessness  and 
their  own  mismanagement.  They  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  either  the  duke  or  any  other  peer  to  make  any 
amendment  in  the  bill  whatever.  The  Corn  Bill  was  a 
money  bill,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  violating  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  introducing  any 
material  amendment  into  a  money  bill.  No  one  on  the 
Government  benches,  however,  seems  to  have  seen  the 
obvious  point.2  The  Corn  Bill  was  consequently  lost,  and 
the  Government  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  through  an 
amendment  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  after  their  defeat  was  almost 
as  unwise  as  the  proceedings  which  had  led  to  it.  The 
Corn  Bill  was  dropped  ;  a  temporary  measure  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed  releasing  the  corn  in  bond  ;  and  Can¬ 
ning  undertook  to  reintroduce  the  bill  which  had  been 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xvii.  JiW/.,  1827,  Hist.,  p.  148. 
p.1238.  The  correspondence  between  2  Lord  Colchester  saw  it  clearly 

the  duke  and  Huskisson  will  be  found  enough.  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  513. 
in  ibid.,  pp.  1326,  1386  •  and  Ann. 
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lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  session.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  submitting  with  dignity  to  the  decision 
of  the  Lords,  he  was  hurried  into  an  attack  upon  the 
Peers.  ‘  I  can  conceive,’  he  said,  ‘  no  species  of  faction 
more  inexcusable,  more  blameable,  or  more  wicked  than 
that  which  would  make  a  subject  touching  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  and  involving  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  a  ground  for  exciting  party  feelings  or  exasperating 
political  animosities.’  But,  having  laid  down  this  rule, 
he  wound  up  the  debate  by  declaring  that  ‘  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
others  on  this  occasion.’  Canning’s  language  was  severely 
criticised  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke, 
Lord  Hardwicke’s  brother,  meeting  him  in  Westminster 
Hall,  told  him  that  he  would  lose  his  place  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  temper.1 

The  angry  feelings  which  Canning’s  taunt  had  excited 
might  possibly  have  been  assuaged  if  the  Peers  had  known 
that  the  minister  whom  they  had  exasperated  had  made 
his  last  important  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  2nd  of  July,  ten  days  after  it  was  made,  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  Canning  had  been  ill  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  The  anxiety,  the  irritation,  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  which  he  had  undergone  during  the  continuance  of 
it  had  told  on  his  constitution.  He  was  too  ill  to  attend 
a  Council  held  towards  the  end  of  July,  at  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  at  last  entrusted  with  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  Lord  Carlisle  with  the  Privy  Seal.2  He 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  at 
Chiswick,  where  it  was  hoped  that  quiet  and  good  air 
might  restore  him  to  health.  But  he  never  recovered 
from  the  illness  which  was  gradually  destroying  him.  On 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  516  For  not  reported  in  Hansard.  They  are 
Canning’s  remarks  see  Hansard,  New  given  in  the  Ann.  Reg.,  1827  Hist 
Series,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  1308,  1338.  p.  160;  and  are  referred  to  in  Col- 
It  is  singular  that  the  criticisms  of  cheater,  supra. 
the  Peers  on  Canning’s  language  are  2  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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the  last  Monday  in  July  he  told  the  king  that  ‘he  did  not  chap. 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  he  was  ill  .  x~ 
all  over.’  On  the  following  Wednesday  his  friends  were  1827. 
alarmed  to  hear  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  On  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  August,  the  danger  was  announced  to  the  public. 

The  lumbago  from  which  he  was  suffering  had  unfortunately 
proved  only  one  symptom  of  the  severe  chill  which  he 
must  have  taken.  Internal  inflammation  supervened. 

The  unfortunate  statesman  suffered  severe  agony ;  his 
possible  recovery  became  more  and  more  doubtful; 
and  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  Fox  had  died  twenty  years  before,  Canning  passed 
away. 

The  news  of  Canning’s  death  came  like  a  thunderclap 
on  the  startled  nation.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  a 
Prime  Minister  had  died  in  England  ;  and  the  catastrophe 
which  had  produced  the  death  of  Perceval  had  hardly 
created  so  great  a  sensation  as  the  death  of  Canning.  All 
that  was  liberal  in  the  nation,  all  that  was  liberal  in 
Europe,  seemed  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  great  orator 
who  was  lying  dead  at  Chiswick ;  and  both  intolerance 
at  home  as  well  as  autocracy  abroad  had  apparently  been 
relieved  by  his  death  from  their  chief  opponent.  The  utter 
failure  of  his  short  Administration  in  no  way  affected  this 
conclusion.  His  shortcomings  were  uniformly  ascribed  to 
the  pertinacity  of  an  Opposition  by  which  it  was  thought 
he  had  been  done  to  death.  The  indiscretions  which  had 
made  his  words  distasteful  to  his  own  colleagues  were 
regarded  as  his  chief  distinction  by  the  nation.  The  elo¬ 
quent  language  in  which  he  had  called  a  new  world  into 
existence,  or  in  which  he  had  defied  the  Spanish  army  to 
cross  the  Portuguese  frontier,  had  breathed  new  life  into 
the  struggling  cause  of  Liberalism  in  Europe.  An  entire 
nation  hastened  to  do  honour  to  the  departed  statesman. 

Ills  friends  desired  that  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey 
should  be  attended  by  his  near  relations  and  his  colleagues 
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alone.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  carry  out  their  wish. 
Princes,  peers,  public  bodies,  private  individuals,  men  of 
all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions  begged  permission  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  statesman  on  whose 
periods  they  had  hung  or  on  whose  daring  they  had 
relied.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed 
to  the  Abbey  were  thronged  by  a  vast  crowd,  which  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  failed  to  disperse  ;  and,  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  a  nation,  the  remains  of  the  great  orator 
were  quietly  lowered  to  their  last  resting-place  among 
the  statesmen  whom  England  numbers  in  the  long  cate¬ 
gory  of  her  worthies. 

Two  days  before  his  death  Canning’s  colleagues  had 
met  together  to  discuss  their  own  procedure.  They  had 
decided  to  stand  by  one  another.  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
deputed  to  go  to  Windsor  and  announce  the  minister’s 
death  to  the  king.  The  king  sent  for  Lord  Goderich  and 
Sturges  Bourne,  the  most  intimate  of  Canning’s  friends, 
and  deshed  Lord  Goderich  to  form  a  Ministry.  The 
task  was  easily  completed.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
Whigs  stood  by  the  new  minister.  Wellington  was  in¬ 
duced  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army.  Lord  Gode¬ 
rich  succeeded  to  Canning’s  office  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Huskisson  replaced  Goderich  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  Charles  Grant,  who  had  been  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board,  was  promoted  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  succession  to  Huskisson.  One 
office  alone  occasioned  the  new  minister  some  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Goderich  deshed  to  complete  the  arrangement 
which  Canning  had  contemplated  and  to  secure  Palmer¬ 
ston  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Immediately  after 
his  own  appointment  he  offered  Palmerston  the  office. 
But  Goderich  proved  as  incapable  as  Canning  of  redeem¬ 
ing  the  pledge  which  he  had  thus  given.  The  king,  in¬ 
tent  on  building  palaces  in  London  and  on  making  fresh 
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improvements  at  Windsor,  was  anxious  to  have  ‘  a  creature 
of  his  own  at  the  Exchequer.’ 1  The  ‘  fittest  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  office,’  according  to  the  king’s  estimation 
of  fitness,  was  Herries.  Herries  had  been  private  secretary 
years  before  to  Yansittart ;  he  had  subsequently  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  Perceval.  He  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  the  Auditorship  of  the  Civil  List,  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  which  the  substantial  remuneration  of  1,400/.  a 
year  was  attached ;  and  in  1820  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  Sitting  with  Can¬ 
ning  for  Harwich,2  enjoying  Goderich’s  confidence  in  the 
Treasury,  he  had  gained  the  friendship  of  both  of  these 
ministers ;  but  he  had  acquired  no  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
tinction  which  justified  his  promotion.  He  either  be¬ 
lieved  or  affected  to  regard  himself  unequal  to  the 
high  office  which  was  thrust  on  him.  He  professed 
his  readiness  to  accept  a  subordinate  situation  in  the 
Ministry,  and  only  yielded  at  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  king.3 

The  king’s  preference  had  apparently  secured  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  for  Herries ;  but  the 
mere  announcement  of  the  king’s  intention  raised  a  storm 
of  opposition  among  the  Whig  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


1  See  the  account  told  by  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  in  Bulwer’s  life, 
appendix,  vol.  i.  At  the  Council  at 
which  Herrie3  was  appointed  to  the 
Exchequer  the  architect  of  Windsor 
Castle  applied  to  him  for  15,000/'.  for 
the  Round  Tower.  The  metropolitan 
improvements  in  progress  at  the 
time  were  well  summed  up  bjr  Lord 
Colchester  :  ‘  The  king’s  new  palace 
on  the  site  of  Buckingham  House 
is  covered  in ;  Carlton  House  has 
nearly  disappeared ;  and  the  new 
terrace  of  houses  towards  the  Mall 
is  rising  rapidly.  The  grass  part  of 
St.  James’s  Park  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
shrubberies,  like  Regent’s  Park.  New 
gateways  colonnaded  are  already 
built  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  leading 


on  one  side  by  the  king’s  garden  into 
Constitution  Hill,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
house  into  Hyde  Park.  A  new 
bridge  of  five  arches  has  been  thrown 
across  the  Serpentine,  at  the  end 
nearest  Kensington  Gardens  ;  and  a 
new  carriage  drive  has  been  made 
round  the  whole  of  the  Park  north 
of  the  Serpentine. — Colchester,  vol. 
iii.  p.  522.  Cf.  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

2  Canning  sat  for  Harwich  from 
1823  to  1826;  for  Newport  from 
1826  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  thenceforward  for  Seaford. 

3  The  story  of  this  intrigue  is  told 
in  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  appendix, 
vol.i.  p.  378;  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  112  ; 
and  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  524. 
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The  Whigs  objected  to  the  appointment  of  ‘a  Tory  clerk’ 
to  the  Exchequer ;  they  differed  from  Herries’  views ; 
they  disliked  the  circumstances  under  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  ;  and  they  insisted  on  the  reconsideration 
of  the  arrangement.  The  annoyance  of  the  Whigs  was 
the  greater  because  they  had  desired  Lord  Holland’s 
admission  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  king  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  Lord  Holland’s  services.  The  Whigs,  under 
these  circumstances,  became  so  angry  that  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  leave  the  Ministry  in  a  body ;  and  the  quarrel 
was  only  temporarily  arranged  by  Goderich  going  down 
to  Windsor  and  obtaining  a  temporary  postponement  of 
Herries’  appointment.  Huskisson,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent.  A 
special  messenger  had  been  sent  to  him  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  Canning’s  death,  and  with  the  offer  of  the  Colonial 
Office;  and  the  distracted  Cabinet  decided  on  letting 
Herries’  appointment  rest  till  Huskisson’s  return.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  paragraph  was  sent  to  the  newspapers, 
which  had  announced  Herries’  promotion,  to  explain  that 
the  appointment  had  not  been  definitely  made.  For  a 
few  days  the  newspapers  joined  in  a  chorus  of  praise  of 
the  Tory  clerk,  so  loud  and  so  unmeasured  in  its  strain 
as  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  ‘  Courier,’  ‘  Post,’ 
‘  Times,’  ‘  New  Times,’  c  Sun,’  and  ‘  Herald  ’  inserted  their 
little  paragraphs  in  praise  of  the  minister  designate.  The 
Funds,  it  was  stated,  fell  on  the  mere  rumour  that  Herries 
had  declined  the  office ;  the  City  recovered  its  compla¬ 
cency  on  a  report  that  he  had  accepted  it.  George  IV. ’s 
declaration  that  the  Tory  clerk  was  the  fittest  man  in 
England  for  the  office  was  almost  justified  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Press. 

The  praise  was  probably  overdone  ;  the  reaction  was 
suddenly  coming.  Towards  the  end  of  August  a  news¬ 
paper  hinted  that  Herries  was  connected  with  a  great 
capitalist,  the  arbiter  of  the  European  exchanges.  The 
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‘  Chronicle  ’  immediately  denounced  the  connection,  and 
declared  that  it  disqualified  Herries  for  the  Exchequer. 
The  ‘  Courier  ’  contradicted  the  ‘  Chronicle  ;  ’  the  ‘  Chro¬ 
nicle  ’  replied  to  the  ‘  Courier  ;  ’  and  for  a  week  people 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  acquaintance  of  Herries  with 
Rothschild.  The  ‘  Times,’  which  was  supposed  to  favour 
the  Whig  section  of  the  Cabinet,  threw  its  weight  into 
the  scale  against  Herries,  reserving  its  article  for  the 
very  day  on  which  Huskisson  reached  England.  Huskis- 
son  required,  however,  very  little  encouragement  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  oppose  the  appointment ;  and  his  language 
was  so  firm  that  the  king  was  persuaded  to  reconsider 
the  contemplated  arrangement.  George  IV.  suggested 
that  Huskisson  should  take  the  Exchequer.  But  Huskis¬ 
son  preferred  the  quiet  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Sturges 
Bourne  and  Tierney,  to  whom  the  Exchequer  was  subse¬ 
quently  offered,  also  shrank  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office.  The  king  thereupon  fell  back  upon  Herries. 
Lord  Lansdowne  resigned,  but  withdrew  his  resignation  ; 
and  the  world  was  assured  that  the  Ministry  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  that  ‘  the  fittest  man  in  England  ’  had  accepted 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.1 

The  difference  had  been  settled ;  but  its  history 
augured  ill  for  the  future  of  the  Ministry.  Herries  was 
‘  nettled  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him  ;  ’  the  Whigs  were 
‘  sick  to  death  of  their  situation  and  anxious  to  resign.’ 
Everyone  was  uncomfortable ;  and  the  Prime  Minister 
was  more  uncomfortable  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  His 
unfitness  for  his  situation  was  already  evident ;  and  every 
section  of  his  Administration  agreed  in  denouncing  his 
weakness.2  For  a  few  weeks,  however,  everything  went 

1  The  history  of  this  strange  in-  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens’  Life  of  Lord 
trigue  will  he  found  in  the  news-  Melbourne,  vol.  i.  p.  23 G.  Lord 
papers  of  the  day,  which  are  worth  Lansdowne’s  resignation  is  mentioned 
referring  to.  See  also  Greville,  in  the  Times  of  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
vol.  i.  pp.  108-113  ;  Palmerston,  vol.  her. 

i.  p.  197,  and  appendix,  p.  .378  ;  and  2  Greville,  vol.i.  pp.  110,  111. 
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on  smoothly.  The  ministers,  scattered  about  the  country, 
enjoying  their  holiday,  had  no  opportunity  for  quarrelling. 
During  the  whole  of  September  and  October  Goderich 
remained  in  comparative  peace.  At  the  commencement 
of  November,  however,  ministers  began  to  return  to  town. 
Tierney,  Huskisson,  and  Herries  were  all  at  their  offices ; 
and  Tierney  took  occasion  to  speak  to  Goderich  about 
the  future  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  previous  session  Can¬ 
ning  had  announced  his  intention  to  nominate  a  finance 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  revenue. 
Tierney  suggested  that  Althorp  should  be  asked  to  take 
the  chair  of  this  committee.  Goderich  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Huskisson,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  as  Huskisson  agreed  with  Tierney,  Tierney  under¬ 
took  to  sound  Lord  Spencer,  Althorp’s  father,  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  son’s  accepting  the  duty.  Althorp 
conditionally  accepted  the  chairmanship ;  and  it  then 
occurred  to  Lord  Goderich  to  inquire  whether  Herries 
was  acquainted  with  the  negotiation.  He  was  distressed 
to  learn  that  no  one  had  thought  of  consulting  ‘  the  fittest 
man  in  England  ’  about  the  propriety  of  the  appointment, 
and  he  advised  Huskisson  to  take  some  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  The  desired  opportunity  soon  occurred.  On 
the  28th  of  November  Herries  happened  to  call  on  Hus¬ 
kisson  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he  then  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  some  kind  of  negotiation  had  been  going 
on  with  Althorp.  He  at  once  objected  to  the  proposed 
appointment,  and,  on  the  next  day,  sought  an  interview 
with  Goderich,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  slight¬ 
ing  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  been  treated.  Gode¬ 
rich  expressed  his  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Huskisson 
subsequently  followed  Goderich’s  example,  and  told  Her¬ 
ries  that  he  had  written  to  Tierney  to  stop  any  further  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Herries  fancied  that  Huskisson  had  deferred 
to  his  remonstrance,  and  was  pacified  by  this  opinion. 

A  disagreeable  quarrel  had  proved  the  hollowness  of 
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the  truce  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Government. 
But  a  more  serious  difference  of  opinion  was  at  the  same 
time  threatening  the  disruption  of  the  Ministry.  The 
battle  of  Navarin  had  been  fought ;  and  the  Cabinet  were 
not  agreed  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence. 
Some  of  them  were  suspected  of  a  desire  to  censure  Cod- 
rington ;  others  of  them  were  credited  with  a  wish  to  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and  to  allow  Russia  to  extort 
Greek  independence  from  the  Porte.  The  king,  sensible 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Ministry,  took  the  patronage  of  the 
State  into  his  own  hands,  and  distributed  honours  to  the 
lleet  without  even  consulting  his  advisers.  Conscious 
of  their  humiliating  position,  the  Ministry  decided  that 
they  could  not  go  on  without  additional  strength ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  December  Goderich  personally  urged  the 
king  to  admit  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Wellesley  into  the 
Cabinet.  The  king  refused  ;  and,  on  the  following  Tues¬ 
day,  Goderich,  repeating  his  advice  in  a  letter,  begged 
leave,  unless  it  were  adopted,  to  retire.  Lansdowne  and 
Huskisson  saw  the  letter  which  Goderich  had  written, 
and  professed  their  readiness  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  after  showing  the  letter  to 
his  colleagues,  added  a  postscript  on  his  own  account, 
pleading  domestic  circumstances  as  the  reason  for  his  re¬ 
signation.  The  king,  with  much  dexterity,  treated  the 
postscript  as  the  letter  ;  and,  expressing  his  regret  at  the 
domestic  reasons  which  necessitated  Goderich’s  retire¬ 
ment,  sent  for  Lord  Harrowby.  Lord  Harrowby  at  once 
refused  the  dignity  which  the  king  thrust  upon  him ;  and 
Goderich,  in  consequence,  consented  to  remain  in  office. 
The  town  had  hardly  recovered  from  its  surprise  on 
learning  that  Lord  Harrowby  had  been  sent  for,  when  it 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  Goderich  had  resumed  his 
situation.1 

1  The  best  account  of  this  will  be  December  to  his  brother  (Palmer- 
found  in  Palmerston’s  letter  of  18tli  ston,  vol.  i.  p.  207). 
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chap.  Herries  had  naturally  neglected  his  own  personal 
,  X'  grievance  while  the  Government  was  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
1827.  solution ;  he  reverted  to  it  on  the  restoration  of  Goderich 
The  Minis-  to  power.  On  the  21st  of  December,  two  days  after  the 
try  fails.  prjme  Minister’s  resumption  of  office,  he  wrote  to  Gode¬ 
rich  to  say  that  it  was  ‘  time  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Finance;’  that  he 
objected  to  Lord  A1  thorp’s  appointment,  both  on  public 
and  private  grounds ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  relieve  his 
chief  from  the  difficulty  by  the  cheerful  resignation  of  his 
office.  Goderich  promised  to  see  Huskisson  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Huskisson,  however,  was  out  of  town.  He  did  not 
return  to  London  till  the  27  th  of  December  ;  and  Gode¬ 
rich  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  before  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Huskisson  declined  to  give  way  to  Herries,  and 
distinctly  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  intended  to 
retire  from  office,  if  Lord  Althorp  were  not  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Goderich,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  shake  Huskisson’s  determination, 
again  appealed  to  Herries.  But  Herries  was  as  inexo¬ 
rable  as  Huskisson.  Goderich  could  get  nothing  out  of 
him  but  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimatum  in  his 
letter.  ‘  “  Pray  do  not  resign,”  said  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  “  My  letter  of  the  21st  of  December,” 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  “  But  I  am 
agitated  beyond  measure,”  said  the  noble  lord.  “My 
letter  of  the  21st  of  December,”  continued  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  noble  lord  pleaded  almost 
in  tears  ;  but  still  the  stony-hearted  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  to  his  letter  of  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber.’  1  Utterly  unable  to  reconcile  his  colleagues,  Gode¬ 
rich  went  down  to  Windsor  and  stated  the  matter  to  the 
king.  George  IV.,  for  once  in  his  life,  knew  his  own 

Of.  also  Greville,  yol.  i.  p.  116,  and  vol.  xviii.  p.  553).  Huskisson’s  ex- 
Torrens’  Melbourne,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  planation  will  be  found  in  ibid.,  p. 

1  See  Brougham’s  amusing  des-  463 ;  Herries',  ibid.,  p.  487  •  Gode- 
cription  of  the  negotiation  ( Hansard ,  rich’s,  ibid.,  p.  272. 
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mind.  Properly  indignant  with  the  weak  minister,  who  chap. 
had  brought  the  Government  into  disrepute,  he  told  him  .  x' 
‘to  go  home  and  take  care  of  himself,’  and  send  the  1828. 
Chancellor  to  him.  ‘  Goody  Goderich  ’ — so  the  world 
laughingly  declared — began  to  cry,  and  ‘  his  Majesty 
offered  him  his  pocket-handkerchief/1 

So  ended  the  weakest  Administration  of  the  present  The  Duke 
century.  Goderich  had  furnished  one  more  example  of  jj^ton 
the  truth  that  an  admirable  lieutenant  may  prove  an  in-  forms  * 

i*/>  -ii-ipii  .  a  new  no- 

capable  chief,  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  fear  of  vemment, 

responsibility.  By  the  Chancellor’s  advice  the  king  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for  Wellington,  and  desired  him  to  form  a 
Government.  The  duke  inquired  whether  George  IV. 
attached  any  conditions  to  the  duty  ;  and  was  assured 
that  he  was  free  to  apply  to  anyone  except  Lord 
Grey ;  ‘  that  the  Pom  an  Catholic  question  was  not  to 
be  made  a  Cabinet  question  ;  ’  and  ‘  that  there  was  to  be 
a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Protestant  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nant,  and  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland.’2  The 
duke,  after  receiving  these  instructions,  applied  to  Peel. 

Peel  thought  it  impossible  to  form  an  efficient  Ministry 
from  the  extreme  Tories,  and  advised,  therefore,  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Canning’s  friends. 

The  attempt  was  made ;  but  its  success  was,  for  some 
time,  doubtful.  The  Whigs  endeavoured  to  dissuade  and  is 
Huskisson  from  rejoining  the  Tories.  The  Tories  offered  Huskisson, 
him  excellent  terms  for  his  assistance.  His  own  presence 
at  the  Colonial  Office  ;  Lord  Dudley’s  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  Grant’s  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Palmerston’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  Lamb’s  continuance  in  the 
Irish  office  might  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  an  im¬ 
partial  system  would  be  pursued  towards  the  Catholics. 
Huskisson  was  satisfied  with  these  terms,  and  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  new  Administration. 

1  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  212 ;  Gre-  iii.  p.  £>40. 
ville,  yol.  i.  p.  120  ;  Colchester,  vol.  2  Teel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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chap.  Huskisson’s  assistance  made  Wellington’s  task  compa- 
_ ^ — •  ratively  easy.  Five  members  of  the  Goderich  Cabinet — 
1828.  Lyndhurst,  Dudley,  Huskisson,  Grant,  and  Palmerston — 
retained  their  old  offices.  The  duke  himself  took  the 
Treasury ;  Peel  returned  to  the  Home  Office  ;  Lord  Ba¬ 
thurst  became  President  of  the  Council ;  Goulburn  replaced 
Herries  at  the  Exchequer ;  and  Herries  was  consoled 
with  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint.  Lord  Anglesey  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lord  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  Wetherell  replaced  Scarlett  as  Attorney-General.  By 
these  appointments  the  Ministry  secured  considerable 
debating  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  they 
desired  to  obtain  additional  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Poor  Charles  Wynn  had,  for  more  than  five  years,  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  the  India  Board.  During  that 
period  he  had  been  consulted  by  few  of  his  colleagues 
and  feared  by  none  of  them.  He  had  been  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  in  consequence,  as  an  inevitable  evil.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Wynn,  some  difference  arose  between  his  noble 
relative  and  himself.1  The  duke,  who  was  insatiable  in 
his  demands  for  high  office,  thought  that  Wynn  stood  in 
his  way.  An  estrangement  ensued  between  the  two,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  perfectly  aware. 
Wynn,  in  consequence,  found  himself  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  India  Board  with  very  little 
ceremony.  He  was  replaced  by  Lord  Melville.  Welling¬ 
ton  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
two  more  useful  auxiliaries.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  al¬ 
ready  acquired  some  little  distinction  in  the  political 
and  literary  world.  Educated  at  Harrow,  the  schoolfel¬ 
low  of  Byron,  he  had  been  immortalised  in  the  ‘  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers’  as  ‘  the  travelled  thane,  Athe¬ 
nian  Aberdeen.’  He  had  been  entrusted  in  1813  with  a 

1  Buckingham’s  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  180 ;  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  589. 
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mission  to  Vienna,  and  had  secured  the  adhesion  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  the  Treaty  of  Toplitz.  He  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  great  judge,  whose  extreme  prejudices 
and  extraordinary  ability  invested  his  tenure  of  the  Chief 
Justiceship  with  peculiar  interest.  The  son  had  already 
displayed  in  debate  the  eloquence  and  capacity  which 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Wellington  had  succeeded  in  obeying  the  king’s  com¬ 
mands  and  in  forming  an  Administration.  But  the  new 
Cabinet  was  assailed  with  abuse  from  almost  every  quarter. 
The  old  Tory  party  had  been  wild  with  delight  at  the 
restoration  of  Wellington  and  Peel  to  power ;  but  their 
pleasure  was  damped  by  the  admission  of  Huskisson  to 
the  Cabinet  and  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Eldon  from  it. 
‘  Any  Ministry,’  wrote  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ‘  which 
excludes  Lord  Eldon  and  includes  Mr.  Huskisson  cannot 
gain  my  confidence.’  ‘  It  grieves  me  to  think,’  wrote 
Lord  Sidmouth,  ‘  that  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  would  have  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  country  has  been  lost.  The  admissions  and  the 
omissions  are  deeply  to  be  deplored.’  Lord  Eldon  him¬ 
self  was  hurt  at  the  neglect  of  his  friends,  and  declared 
that  the  Ministry  was  ‘  better  than  the  last,  but  not  what 
was  wished  and  expected.’ 1  The  annoyance  of  the  Whigs, 
however,  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  extreme  Tories. 
The  Whigs  declared  that  the  appointment  of  a  military 
Prime  Minister  was  unconstitutional; 2  they  complained  that 
Huskisson  had  betrayed  them;  Canning’s  widow,  Lady 
Canning,  considered  that  he  had  outraged  her  husband’s 
memory.  ‘  The  part  of  the  transaction  which  will  appear 
extraordinary,’  wrote  Greville,  ‘  is  that  the  Government 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  pp.  542,  543.  patches,  vol.  iv.  p.  257. 

Eldon ,  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  Of.  also  Duke  2  See  Brougham’s  speech  (Han¬ 
oi  Newcastle’s  letter  to  Duke  of  sard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  56). 
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having  been  broken  up  by  a  quarrel  between  Huskisson 
and  Herries,  the  opposite  party  come  in,  and  both  these 
ministers  remain  with  them.  In  private  life  the  transac¬ 
tion  would  look  very  like  a  fraud,  and  be  open  to  great 
suspicion.’ 1 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  thus  existed  Hus¬ 
kisson  had  to  seek  re-election  from  his  Liverpool  consti¬ 
tuents.  Nettled  by  the  attacks  upon  him,  he  was  driven 
into  a  justification  of  his  conduct.  ‘  He  had  insisted  on 
receiving,  and  had  received,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington’ 
— so,  at  least,  he  was  reported  to  have  said — ‘  positive  and 
special  pledges  that  a  particular  line  of  policy  should  be 
followed,  and  that  his  Grace  should  tread  in  all  respects 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Canning.’ 2  These  words,  uttered 
in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  popular  election,  were 
regarded  as  a  declaration  that  Huskisson  had  demanded 
and  obtained  a  guarantee  for  the  future  policy  of  the 
Ministry.  People  who  had  been  present  when  the  speech 
was  made  declared  that  the  words  which  Huskisson  had 
used  were  much  stronger  than  those  attributed  to  him  in 
the  reports ;  and  everyone  believed  that  he  had  said  that 
‘  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  acceded  to  his  stipulation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  free  trade  ’  and  of 
Canning’s  foreign  policy.3  It  was  natural  that  such 
unguarded  remarks  should  attract  attention  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Hus¬ 
kisson  found  it  necessary  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  his  words.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  thought  fit  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  ‘If  my  right  honourable  friend,’  he  said,  ‘had 
entered  into  any  such  corrupt  bargain  as  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  describe,  he  would  have  tarnished  his  own 
fame  as  much  as  I  should  have  disgraced  mine.’ 

1  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  123,125, 127.  The  passage  -was  toned  down  for 
Cf.  Buckingham’s  George  IV.,  vol.  publication  in  Huskisson ’s  Speeches 
ii.  p.  363.  vol.  iii.  p.  679.  ' 

8  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  13.  3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  pp.  545,  547. 
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A  misunderstanding  of  this  description,  at  the  very 
outset,  augured  ill  for  the  future  harmony  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  rock,  however,  on  which  the  Goderich 
Cabinet  had  been  broken  was  discreetly  avoided.  Peel 
took  the  nomination  of  the  Finance  Committee  into  his 
own  hands,  put  the  leading  members  of  all  parties  upon 
it,  carried  their  appointment  without  material  opposition, 
and  placed  Sir  H.  Parnell,  an  Irish  member  with  liberal 
views  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  finance,  in  the 
chair.1  But  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  one  of  the  simplest  questions  which  the  Ministry  had 
before  it.  Many  other  matters,  in  which  the  public  felt 
a  greater  interest,  were  waiting  for  a  settlement.  Early 
in  1827  a  private  member,  of  little  influence,  unex¬ 
pectedly  raised  a  dormant  question.  For  the  best  part 
of  a  century  the  Dissenters  had  passively  submitted  to  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
Legislature.  Nominally  unable  to  hold  any  office  under 
the  Crown,  they  were  annually  ‘  whitewashed  ’  for  their 
infringement  of  the  law  by  the  passage  of  an  Indemnity 
Act.  The  Dissenters  had  hitherto  been  assenting  parties 
to  this  policy.  They  fancied  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  would  logically  lead  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  they  preferred  re¬ 
maining  under  a  disability  themselves  to  running  the  risk 
of  conceding  relief  to  others. 

The  tacit  understanding,  which  thus  existed  between 
the  Church  on  the  one  side  and  Dissent  on  the  other, 
was  maintained  unbroken  and  almost  unchallenged 
till  1827.  It  was  challenged  in  that  year  by  William 
Smith,  the  member  for  Norwich.  Smith  was  a  London 
banker ;  he  was  a  Dissenter ;  and  he  felt  keenly  the 
‘  hard,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  ’  law  which  disabled 
him  from  holding  ‘  any  office,  however  insignificant, 
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under  the  Crown,"  and  from  sitting  4  as  a  magistrate  in 
any  corporation  without  violating  his  conscience.’  Smith 
took  the  opportunity  which  the  annual  Indemnity  Act 
afforded  him  of  stating  these  views  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  As  he  spoke  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Liberal  members.  The  moment  he  sat  down  Harvey,  the 
member  for  Colchester,  twitted  the  Opposition  with  dis¬ 
regarding  ‘  the  substantial  claims  of  the  Dissenters,’  while 
those  of  the  Catholics  were  urged  year  after  year  ‘  with 
the  vehemence  of  party,’  and  supported  by  ‘  the  mightiest 
powers  of  energy  and  eloquence.’  The  taunt  called  up 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  elicited  from  him  the  declaration 
that  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  ‘  if  the  Protestant  Dissenters  should 
think  it  to  their  interest  that  he  should  do  so.’ 1 

A  year  afterwards — on  the  26th  of  February,  1828 
■ — Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  redeem  the  promise  which 
he  thus  gave.  He  rested  his  case  on  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  that  ‘  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  form  his 
religious  opinions  by  the  impressions  on  his  own  mind, 
and  that,  when  so  formed,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  disqualification 
whatever.’  He  characterised  the  Indemnity  Act  as  an 
Act  ‘  passed  yearly  to  forgive  good  men  for  doing  good 
service  to  their  country ;  ’  and  he  showed  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  Act  had  been  originally  passed 
were  entirely  altered.2  Lord  John  Russell  found  his  chief 
opponent  in  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  an  English  baronet,  repre¬ 
senting  an  Irish  constituency,  who,  from  ability  in  debate 
and  from  his  narrow  views  on  religious  subjects,  was 
already  becoming  a  champion  designate  of  the  Church 
party.  Inglis  declared  that  he  resisted  the  motion  because 
he  believed  that  its  success  would  be  the  forerunner  of 

5  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xvii.  2  Lord  J.  Russell’s  speech  will  he 
pp.  12-19.  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  676. 
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further  attacks  upon  the  Church.  4 1  prefer  that  the  con¬ 
test  should  still  continue  about  the  outworks,  and  that 
we  should  not  surrender  them,  because  I  am  too  sure  that 
in  that  case  we  should  have  to  light  for  the  citadel.’  The 
debate  thus  commenced  continued  throughout  the  night. 
The  Canningite  section  of  the  Ministry  voted  with  the 
rest  of  their  colleagues,  on  the  ground  that  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  ‘  had  virtually  and  practically  been 
repealed.’  Notwithstanding  this  support,  however,  the 
Ministry  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority.  ‘  Many  at¬ 
tached  friends  of  the  Established  Church — Lord  Sandon 
and  Sir  Thomas  Acland,’  for  example — voted  against 
them,  and  Lord  John  Bussell’s  motion  was  carried  by 
237  votes  to  193. 1 

The  Ministry  had  sustained  a  crushing  and  unexpected 
reverse.  For  the  moment  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
could  continue  in  office.  It  was  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  resigning  by  the  moderation  and  dexterity  of  Peel. 
Peel  considered  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
for  the  Church  than  to  involve  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  religious 
question ;  and  that  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  cheerfully  and 
voluntarily  to  acquiesce  in  measures  which  were  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Dissenters.  On  his 
advice  the  Bishops  consented  to  substitute  a  formal  de¬ 
claration  for  the  test  hitherto  in  force.  The  declaration, 
which  contained  a  promise  that  the  maker  of  it  would 
‘  never  exert  any  power  or  any  influence  to  injure  or 
subvert  the  Protestant  ’  Established  Church,  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  members  of  every  corporation,  and,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  by  the  holder  of  every  office. 
Bussell,  though  he  disliked  the  declaration,  assented  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  success  of  his  measure.  It 


Hansard ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  781.  Peel’s  Memoirs ,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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chap,  was  accordingly  engrafted  without  opposition  on  the  bill, 
— ^ — •  which  had  been  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  Resolution 
1828.  0f  the  26th  of  February;  and  with  this  amendment  the 
measure  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.1 

Lord  John  Russell  had  undoubtedly  secured  a  great 
victory  for  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  But  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  could  not  have  been  reaped  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  Peel.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  measure,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed, 
would  have  been  immediately  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Peel,  however,  had  not  merely  concluded  a  successful 
compromise  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  had  at  the 
same  time  effectually  checkmated  the  reactionary  party 
in  the  Peers.  Lord  Eldon  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to 
assume  the  championship  of  the  Church.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  protect  an  institution  whose  regular  gar¬ 
rison  was  prepared  to  make  an  effort  for  its  defence ;  it 
was  another  to  defend  a  cause  which  was  flung  over  by 
its  natural  supporters.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  assented  to  the  bill ;  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Chester  supported  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  ;  and  Lord  Eldon’s  honest  anger  at  the  ‘  bad,  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  revolutionary  measure  ’  fell  on  ears  that 
would  not  hear.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Redesdale, 
though  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  drove  up  from 
Gloucestershire  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing  the 
bill.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  the  minority,  and  resolutely  resisted 
the  attack  on  the  Church.  The  composition  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  only  testified  to  the  change  which  had  been  silently 
effected  in  the  views  of  the  nation.  The  old  men  of 
eighty,  faithful  to  the  principles  universally  accepted  in 
their  younger  days,  were  outvoted  by  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1180-  ation  with  the  Bishops  will  be  found 
1329.  The  details  of  Peel’s  negoti-  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-99. 
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the  nineteenth  century.  All  that  the  Peers  could  do  was 
to  amplify  the  first  words  of  the  declaration  and  insist 
upon  its  being  made  ‘  solemnly  and  sincerely  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Almighty  God,  and  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.’  The  Peers  hardly  saw  the  full  consequences  of 
their  amendment.  In  affording  the  Dissenters  relief  they 
had  unconsciously  imposed  afresh  disability  on  the  Jews.1 

The  victory  had  been  won;  the  bill  had  been  carried; 
the  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters  had  been  removed ;  and 
a  successful  blow  had,  at  last,  been  struck  at  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  Church.  Stout-hearted  Tories  like  Lord  Eldon 
felt  a  genuine  alarm  at  the  consequences  of  the  measure. 
They  thought  that,  as  concessions  had  been  made  to  the 
Dissenters,  it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Ten  days  after  the  bill  repealing  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  passed  the  Peers,  Burdett 
brought  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  debate  which  ensued  upon 
his  motion  extended  over  three  nights.  The  Cabinet 
was  equally  divided  in  the  division.  Three  members — 
Huskisson,  Palmerston,  and  Grant — supported  Burdett ; 
three  other  members — Peel,  Goulburn,  and  Herries — 
voted  against  him.  Burdett  found  himself,  in  a  full 
House,  in  a  majority  of  six.  A  similar  motion,  in  1827, 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  minority 
in  1827,  the  majority  in  1828,  had  consisted  of  the  same 
number — 272  members.  The  strength  of  the  Protestants 
had  decreased  in  the  interval  from  276  to  266  votes.2 

Peel  was  so  discouraged  by  this  defeat  that  he  told 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  must  retire  at  an  early 
period  from  the  Government.  He  begged  the  duke,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  refrain  from  using  any  language  which 

1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  99 ;  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1450,  1571, 
Eldon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38-44  ;  Colchester,  1592  ;  vol.  xix.  p.  39. 
vol.  iii.  p.  555,  who  was  so  intent  on  2  For  the  debate  and  division  see 
supporting  Lord  Eldon  that  he  does  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  pp.  375—080. 
not  notice  the  successful  amendment. 
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would  preclude  him  from  seriously  considering  the 
whole  question  in  the  recess.  The  duke  agreed  with 
the  advice  which  was  thus  given  to  him.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  Lord  Lansdowne  brought  the  Resolution  of  the 
Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  44 ;  but  men  noticed  the 
altered  tone  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  resisted  by  the  Ministry.  The  Chancellor,  who,  a 
year  before,  had  distinguished  himself  for  the  vehemence 
of  his  opposition,  admitted  that  the  subject  presented 
great  difficulty.  Lyndhurst’s  admission  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
openly  deduced  from  their  language  that  the  Ministry 
intended  to  bring  forward  some  measure  of  their  own. 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  the  only  person  who  placed 
this  interpretation  on  the  speeches  of  ministers.  Pro¬ 
testant  Peers,  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  Park,  asked 
each  other  what  the  duke  meant  by  his  unexpected  lan¬ 
guage.  Tory  Peers,  trembling  for  the  future,  attempted 
to  extract  some  explanation  from  the  Prime  Minister.1 

A  great  difficulty  had,  in  fact,  arisen  which  no  minis¬ 
ter  could  have  ignored.  The  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  not  lasted  for  half  a  year ;  but  it  had 
been  rent  during  the  whole  period  by  internal  divisions. 
The  members  of  it  held  radically  different  views  on  almost 
every  question  which  came  before  them.  They  could  not 
agree  about  Greece ;  they  could  not  agree  about  Codring- 
ton  ;  they  could  not  agree  about  the  Corn  Laws ;  they 
could  not  agree  about  Reform  ;  they  only  abstained  from 
quarrelling  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  because  they 
had  agreed  from  the  first  to  differ  upon  it.  The  Corn 
Laws  formed  the  first  subject  on  which  an  open  rupture 
took  place.  The  duke  had  defeated  the  bill  of  1827  ; 
and  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  had  forced  him  to  deal 

1  For  the  debate  see  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  pp.  1133-1296.  Of.  also 
Colchester,  vol.  iii.  pp.  569-572. 
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with  the  question  himself.  Early  in  March  the  Cabinet 
met  to  settle  the  subject.  The  duke  desired  that  the 
20«.  duty  should  commence  when  the  average  price  of 
wheat  stood  at  655.  instead  of  6O5.  a  quarter  ;  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  retain  his  famous  warehousing  amendment  of 
the  previous  year.  Huskisson  at  once  declared  that  he 
could  not  face  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  a  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  Cabinet  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  It  met  again  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
duke  pressed  upon  his  colleagues  the  adoption  of  at  any 
rate  one  of  his  two  amendments.  Huskisson  refused  to 
agree  to  either.  Peel  supported  Huskisson  ;  and  the  Ca¬ 
binet  again  separated,  the  duke  in  evident  ill-humour. 
The  Cabinet  met  for  the  third  time  on  the  next  day.  The 
duke  still  clung  to  the  principle  of  making  some  dis¬ 
tinction  between  corn  imported  direct  from  abroad  and 
corn  taken  out  of  a  warehouse.  Every  single  member 
of  his  Cabinet  was  against  him  ;  but  the  duke  stood  firm, 
and  the  Cabinet  separated  for  the  third  time  without 
arriving  at  any  decision. 

During  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet  Huskisson  suggested  a  possible  compromise.  He 
proposed  that  the  205.  duty  should  commence  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  stood  at  6O5.  ;  but  that,  if  more 
than  200,000  quarters  of  corn  were  imported  in  any 
twelve  weeks,  the  duty  should  be  increased  by  one- 
fourth  till  the  average  price  amounted  to  G65.  Grant, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  objected  to  this  con¬ 
cession.  For  the  sake  of  meeting  Grant’s  objections,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  conciliating  the  duke,  Peel  amended 
Iluskisson’s  proposal  by  suggesting  that  the  increase  of 
duty  should  be  only  a  fifth  instead  of  a  fourth.  All  the 
Cabinet  except  Grant  assented  to  this  suggestion.  Grant 
asked  for  time  to  think  it  over.  His  immediate  friends 
in  the  Cabinet-— Huskisson,  Palmerston,  and  Dudley — 
begged  him  to  assent  to  it.  They  pointed  out  to  him 
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that  his  own  retirement  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
Huskisson’s  resignation ;  that  resignation  on  such  ground 
would  be  ridiculous;  and  that  the  world  would  insist  on 
believing  that  it  was  due  to  differences  on  other  subjects. 
They  were  not  able  to  shake  their  colleague,  and  Hus- 
kisson,  with  a  heavy  heart,  went  to  the  king  and  tendered 
his  resignation.  Grant’s  resolution,  however,  did  not 
survive  his  colleague’s  departure.  After  Huskisson  had 
left  him  Goulburn  called  upon  him,  and  persuaded  him 
to  yield  While  he  was  speaking  to  the  king,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  Huskisson  received 
a  message  from  Peel  that  Grant  had  consented  to  go  on. 
The  rupture  of  the  Administration,  which  had  been  ap- 
apparently  imminent,  was  thus  averted.1  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  ultimately  accepted  the  principle  which 
the  Cabinet  had  adopted  ;  and  a  new  Corn  Law,  framed 
in  accordance  with  it,  was  passed.2 

The  rupture  of  the  Administration  was,  however, 
only  postponed  for  the  time.  A  more  difficult  domestic 
question  than  the  Corn  Laws  was  ripe  for  settlement. 
The  general  election  of  1826  had  been  characterised 
by  the  proceedings  which  had  from  time  immemorial 
distinguished  these  contests.  Constituencies  had  been 
bought  and  sold  ;  and  corrupt  voters,  imitating  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  betters,  had,  as  usual,  sold  themselves. 
The  two  boroughs  in  which  bribery  had  been  most  shame¬ 
less,  or  in  which  the  constituents  had  taken  the  least  pre¬ 
cautions  against  detection, 'were  Penryn  and  East  Eetford. 
Penryn  was  an  old  offender.  Its  conduct  had  been  in¬ 
vestigated  in  1807  and  1819  ;  and  the  candidates  in 
1826  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  recollection  of 
these  previous  investigations  that  they  ordered  the  town 
crier  to  declare  that  the  practice  previously  resorted  to  of 
making  the  electors  ‘  comfortable  ’  would  be  discontinued. 

1  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  Of.  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1379. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  1524. 
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It  is  proverbially  easy,  however,  to  form  a  good  inten-  chap. 
tion ;  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  carry  it  into  . ..  x~  . 
effect.  The  electors,  missing  their  accustomed  com-  1828. 
forts,  refused  to  vote.  The  poll,  during  the  two  first 
days  of  the  election,  went  on  only  languidly ;  and  the 
virtue  of  the  candidates  surrendered  to  the  passive  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  electors. 

The  case  of  East  Retford  was  even  more  flagrant 
than  that  of  Penryn.  It  was  proved  to  the  committee 
from  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  that  it  was  ‘  a 
notorious,  long-continued,  and  general  practice  for  the 
electors  who  voted  for  the  successful  candidates  to  receive 
twenty  guineas  from  each  of  them ;  so  that  those  bur¬ 
gesses  who  voted  for  both  the  members  returned  have 
customarily  received  forty  guineas  for  such  exercise  of 
their  elective  franchise.’  In  addition  to  this  notorious, 
long-continued,  and  general  practice,  ‘  the  most  extensive 
treating  was  established  there  as  a  rooted  and  inveterate 
habit.’  ‘  Some  months  prior  to  the  election,’  and  ‘beyond 
the  period  of  the  return,  several  public  houses  in  the 
interest  of’  the  successful  candidates  were  open  to  the 
voters.1  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  indeed,  were  not  sin¬ 
gular  in  their  offence ;  they  were  only  singidar  in  being 
found  out.  Their  case  was,  however,  so  gross  that  even 
an  unreformed  Parliament  could  not  avoid  taking  notice 
of  it.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1827,  Legh  Keck,  the  member 
for  Leicestershire,  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  better  prevention  of  bribery  at  Penryn.  On  the 
11th  of  June  Tennyson,  the  member  for  Blechingley, 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  East  Retford,  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  two 
members  to  Birmingham.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound  a  really  practical  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  made  for  the  discouragement  of  bribery. 

»  For  the  case  of  Penryn  see  Hansard,  yol,  xvii.  pp.  682-703.  For 
that  of  East  Retford,  ibid.,  p.  1200. 
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The  East  Eetford  Bill  was  introduced  at  a  late  period 
of  the  session.  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  and  then  dropped,  for  the  year,  by  its  promoters.1 
The  Penryn  bill  made  further  progress.  It  was  read  a 
second  time  on  the  18th  of  May ;  the  House  went  into 
committee  upon  it  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  proposed  in  committee  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  borough.  Canning,  rising  as  Prime  Minister,  thought 
that  the  degree  of  guilt  which  had  been  proved  against 
Penryn  did  not  justify  so  strong  a  measure  as  the  total 
disfranchisement  of  the  town.  But  he  could  not  even 
carry  his  own  Cabinet  with  him.  Lord  John  Bussell’s 
amendment  was  adopted  by  124  votes  to  69  ;  and  the 
bill,  thus  disenfranchising  Penryn,  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  on  the  7th  of  June.2 

In  the  session  of  1827,  then,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  assented  to  the  principle  of  disfranchising  East  Bet- 
ford  ;  and  they  had  actually  passed  a  measure  disfran¬ 
chising  Penryn.  Both  the  bills  were  again  brought 
forward  at  the  commencement  of  1828.  On  the  31st 
of  January  Lord  John  Bussell  obtained  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  for  transferring  the  elective  franchise  from 
Penryn  to  Manchester,  and,  on  the  same  evening,  Ten¬ 
nyson  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  East  Betford  to  Birmingham.3  The  Cabinet  had 
hardly  been  a  fortnight  in  office  ;  but  these  motions  in¬ 
stantly  involved  its  members  in  a  quarrel.  The  Tory 
section  of  the  Cabinet  desired,  instead  of  disfranchising 
the  boroughs,  to  throw  them  into  the  adjacent  hundreds. 
The  Liberal  section  was  in  favour  of  transferring  the 
representation  to  some  large  towns.  Peel,  who  on  most 
questions  was  the  arbiter  among  his  colleagues,  suggested 
that  the  difference  might  be  settled  by  a  compromise, 
that  one  of  the  boroughs  might  be  thrown  into  the  hun- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1379.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  1055,1155. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  83. 
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dred,  and  that  the  representation  of  the  other  might  be 
given  to  a  town.  The  compromise  was  accepted ;  but 
its  acceptance  led  to  a  fresh  discussion.  Huskisson  wished 
to  disfranchise  Retford  because  its  case  was  the  worst.  Peel 
wished  to  disfranchise  Penryn  because  its  conduct  had  been 
more  frequently  before  Parliament,  and  because  Cornwall 
was  more  thickly  studded  with  boroughs  than  any  other 
county.  Peel’s  opinion  was  ultimately  adopted ;  and  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  after  almost  endless  debate,  arrived  at  an  agreement.1 

On  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  East  Retford  bill  was 
in  committee,  Peel  proposed  the  compromise  which  the 
Cabinet  had  already  agreed  to.  The  House  assented  to 
the  proposition  of  its  leader,  and  agreed  ‘  to  an  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  on  the  Retford  bill  to  alter  it  by 
substituting  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  for  the  borough  of 
Birmingham.  The  Penryn  bill  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
‘  sent  to  the  Lords,’  and  ‘East  Retford  lay-to,  to  wait  the 
result  of  Penryn.  The  Cornishmen,  however,  regained 
courage,  and  swore  so  stoutly  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
that  even  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  had  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  bill,  gave  up  the  case,  as  far  as  sending 
the  right  to  a  towm,  and  proposed  the  hundred  instead. 
In  this  state  of  things  Tennyson  gave  notice  that  he 
should,  on  the  19th  of  May,  go  on  with  Retford,  and  Ni¬ 
cholson  Calvert  was  to  move  in  committee  his  alteration 
substituting  the  hundred  for  Birmingham.’2  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  day  on  which  the  consideration  of  the  East 
Retford  bill  was  resumed  the  Cabinet  met.  Peel  de¬ 
clared  that  he  considered  himself  free  to  vote  as  he  liked. 
Huskisson  stated  that  he  had  pledged  himself  from  the 
first,  if  only  one  place  were  disfranchised,  to  vote  for 
sending  that  place  to  a  town.  Bathurst  objected,  in  any 
event,  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  large  town ;  and  Mel- 

1  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  2  Ibid.  p.  254.  It  is  impossible  to 
253.  Of.  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  improve  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  con- 
^280.  cise  and  clear  description. 
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ville  said  that  Grampound  had  been  dealt  with  as  an 
open  question  in  1821,  and  that  Retford  might  similarly 
be  made  an  open  question  in  1828.  The  Cabinet,  as 
usual,  separated  without  arriving  at  any  decision.  Peel 
went  down  to  the  House  and  supported  Nicholson  Cal¬ 
vert’s  proposal  to  enfranchise  the  hundred.  Huskisson, 
taunted  with  his  previous  pledges,  privately  told  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  he  could  not  support  Calvert,  and  pressed 
for  delay.  Delay,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  ;  the 
House  divided  on  Calvert’s  amendment ;  and  Huskisson 
voted  against  Peel.  Palmerston  and  Lamb  followed 
Huskisson  into  the  lobby ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
defection,  Peel  found  himself  in  a  majority  of  18.1 

Peel  was  unable  to  conceal  his  annoyance  at  Huskis- 
son’s  conduct.  He  looked  nettled  and  discomposed,  and 
avoided  his  refractory  colleagues.  They,  on  their  part, 
took  the  matter  in  various  ways.  Palmerston  went  home 
to  bed,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  Instead  of  going 
to  bed,  Huskisson,  on  reaching  home,  wrote  a  hasty  letter 
to  Wellington.  ‘After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my 
own  consistency  and  personal  character,  I  have  found 
myself,  from  the  course  of  this  evening’s  debate,  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  question,  I  owe  to  you, 
as  the  head  of  the  Administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in 
affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other 
hands.’  The  duke  received  the  letter  at  ten  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning.  He  immediately  showed  it  to 
Bathurst,  who  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the  time  ;  and 
Bathurst  advised  him  to  pin  his  insubordinate  colleague 
to  his  word,  and  to  transmit  Huskisson’s  resignation  to 
the  king.  The  duke,  sick  of  the  incessant  disputes  which 
had  paralysed  the  action  of  the  Cabinet,  adopted  Ba¬ 
thurst’s  advice.  He  wrote  a  short  note  to  Huskisson, 
saying  that  his  letter  had  given  him  great  concern,  but 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  813.  Bulwer's  Palmerston,  toI.  i,  p.  257. 
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that  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  chap. 
king.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  with  which  .  x 
Huskisson  realised  the  consequences  of  his  foolish  letter.  1828. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  an  offer  to  resign  was  a 
totally  different  thing  from  a  positive  resignation  ;  that 
his  duty  to  the  duke  compelled  him  to  offer  to  retire  ; 
and  that  the  duke’s  duty  towards  the  public  should  have 
induced  his  Grace  to  keep  his  Cabinet  together.  He 
accordingly  sent  Dudley  and  Palmerston  to  the  duke  to 
arrange  the  matter.  He  wrote  himself  with  the  same 
object.  But  the  duke  persisted  in  regarding  the  letter  as 
a  positive  resignation.  Por  the  next  few  days  the  Can- 
ningites  endeavoured  to  shake  the  duke’s  decision.  They 
found  themselves,  utterly  unable  to  do  so.  Huskisson’s 
hasty  letter  had  been  interpreted  as  the  resignation  of 
his  office ;  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  he  had  to  resign.1 

Exactly  a  year  had  passed  since  an  ill-expressed 
letter  of  Huskisson’s  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  led 
to  the  loss  of  Canning’s  Corn  Bill,  and  to  the  defeat  of 
Canning’s  Administration.  The  experience  which  the 
writer  had  acquired  in  1827  had  not  taught  him  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  expressing  himself  with  precision.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  his  long  Parliamentary  career,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  a  feeble  whine  that 
the  duke  should  have  insisted  on  placing  the  natural 
’interpretation  upon  his  words.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  no  minister,  with  any  respect  for  himself,  could  have 
regarded  Huskisson’s  resignation  as  an  isolated  act,  or 
have  refrained  from  considering  it  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  divisions  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  wise  in  pinning  his  colleague  to  his  words. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  so. 

i  Tlie  correspondence  and  debate  wer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  258  ;  Le 
upon  it  will  be  found  in  Wellington  Marchant’s  Spencer,  228,  note  ;  and 
Despatches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  449-478,  and  Grevxlle,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  915.  Of.  Bul- 
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Huskisson’s  resignation  almost  immediately  led  to  the 
retirement  of  Palmerston,  Grant,  Dudley,  and  Lamb. 
Palmerston  was,  from  the  first,  clear  that  Huskisson’s 
retirement  involved  his  own  resignation.  The  Canning- 
ites  had  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  body  ;  it  was 
evident  to  him  that  their  duty  towards  one  another  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  leave  him  in  a  body.  Por  himself,  he  had 
been  Secretary-at-War  for  nineteen  years  ;  he  had  served 
under  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Wellington  ;  and 
his  admirable  capacity  for  business  and  his  genial  manners 
had  made  him  universally  popular.  Beginning  life  under 
Tory  auspices,  he  had  at  last  seceded  from  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  his  views, 
he  never  again  entered  a  Tory  Cabinet.  Grant,  brilliant 
but  irresolute,  had  with  difficulty  been  dissuaded  from 
resigning  in  March.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  resign  in  May.  Lamb  was  disposed  to  un¬ 
derrate  the  great  qualities  of  the  duke  ;  he  disliked  his 
connection  with  the  extreme  Tories  ;  and  he  doubted 
whether  there  was  anyone  in  the  Tory  camp  who  was 
capable  of  replacing  Huskisson  at  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
did  not  require  any  great  pressure  to  induce  him  to 
resign ;  and  the  only  pang  which  his  resignation  cost 
him  was  due  to  the  termination  of  his  official  intercourse 
with  Peel.  Dudley  alone  hesitated.  He  would  have  wil¬ 
lingly  (so  said  his  friends)  given  6,000/.  a  year  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  instead  of  receiving  that  sum  from  the 
public,  for  the  pleasure  of  remaining  at  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
irresolution  by  the  resignation  of  his  colleagues.  He 
was  at  last  persuaded  that  both  his  credit  and  comfort 
would  be  gone  if  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet  without 
the  support  of  his  own  political  friends ;  and,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  some  hesitation,  he  at  last  consented  to 
leave  office.1 


1  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  274,  and  appendix,  p.  380. 
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The  political  gossips  of  the  day  manifested  some 
anxiety  to  see  how  the  vacancies  which  were  thus  created 
would  be  filled  up.  The  arrangements  which  the  duke 
made  excited  a  good  deal  of  comment.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge,  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  replaced  Palmerston  as 
Secretary-at-War.  Hardinge’s  chief  claim  for  office  was 
his  near  relationship  to  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had 
brought  him  into  Parliament  as  member  for  Durham.  A 
more  distinguished  officer,  Sir  George  Murray,  who  had 
been  Quartermaster-General  to  the  duke  in  Spain,  and 
who  had  commanded  the  forces  in  Ireland,  succeeded 
Huskisson  at  the  Colonial  Office.  Murray  was  member 
for  Perthshire  ;  but  he  had  given  no  signs  of  any  capacity 
in  debate  ;  he  had  displayed  no  qualifications  for  adminis¬ 
tering  a  civil  office ;  and  he  became,  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  competent  to  judge,  the  most  inefficient  of  public 
servants.1  Lord  Aberdeen  was  promoted  to  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower 2  became  Chief  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Heland  ;  and  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  member 
for  Clare,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These,  and 
one  or  two  minor  alterations,  completed  the  changes  which 
had  become  necessary  from  Huskisson’s  retirement. 

The  joy  of  the  Tory  party  at  these  changes  was 
extravagant  and  unconcealed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
had,  at  last,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  purely  Tory 
Administration.  An  unadulterated  Cabinet  of  this  de¬ 
scription  had  not  existed  for  twenty  years.  Even  Per¬ 
ceval,  the  favourite  champion  of  the  Tory  party,  had 
never  ventured  on  forming  a  Ministry  from  such  reac¬ 
tionary  materials  as  those  which  the  duke  had  employed 
for  the  purpose.  Wild  in  their  delight,  the  Tories  rallied 
at  the  Pitt  dinner  at  the  end  of  May,  and,  at  Lord  Eldon’s 
bidding,  gave  one  cheer  more  for  the  Protestant  ascen- 

*  Greville,  vol.  li.  p.  11.  suaded  to  accept  the  promotion.  - 

2  Lord  Francis  Gower  had  just  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  473, 
resigned  an  Under-Sec  rotaryship,  491. 
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dancy.1 2  Their  victory  seemed,  in  fact,  to  all  appearances 
complete.  Liberal  statesmen  might  regret  the  formation, 
not  merely  of  a  Tory  Cabinet,  but  of  a  military  Cabinet.3 
Whatever  regret  they  might  feel,  they  were  powerless  to 
interfere.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ‘  is  King  of  England,’ 
was  George  IV. ’s  complaint  a  few  months  afterwards.8 
England,  he  might  have  added,  had  never  enjoyed  before  so 
honest  and  simple-minded  a  king.  But  the  duke,  in  reality, 
was  less  powerful  than  George  IV.  supposed.  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  repose  in  the  duke  alone,  but 
was  enjoyed  by  Pefel ,  Lyndhurst,  and  the  duke.  During 
the  next  two  years  these  three  men  governed  England, 
aud  the  Cabinet  did  little  else  than  register  their  decisions. 
Eor  the  higher  purposes  of  government  Murray  and  Har- 
dinge,  Fitzgerald  and  Goulburn,  were  as  powerless  as  the 
clerks  and  underlings  who  carried  out  their  instructions 
in  their  several  departments. 

No  one  understood  the  principle  on  which  Fitzgerald 
had  been  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  he  was  a  wealthy  Irish  landlord ;  every¬ 
one  gave  him  credit  for  comparatively  liberal  opinions. 
He  had  always  supported  the  emancipation  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  popular  among 
his  tenantry.  But  his  chief  recommendation  for  his  new 
office  was  an  absolute  ignorance  of  commercial  matters. 
His  mind  (so  his  Vice-President  confessed)  on  all  questions 
of  trade  and  commerce,  was  like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper.4 
His  appointment  was  universally  disapproved;5  but  its 
consequences  were  expected  by  no  one.  Every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  office  from  the  Crown 
was  bound  to  vacate  his  seat  and  to  offer  himself  for  re- 
election.  But  Fitzgerald  had  a  seat  which  was,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  secure.  The  forty  shilling  freeholders  of  Clare 


1  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  4  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p. 

2  Hansard ,  vol.  xix.  p.  904.  286. 

3  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  612.  6  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  569. 
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IiacI  always  attended  their  landlords  to  the  poll  with  the 
instinctive  readiness  with  which  a  flock  of  sheep  follow 
their  bellwether.  The  landlords  of  Clare  would  vote  to 
the  last  man  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  a 
Tory  Ministry.  In  accepting  office  Fitzgerald  had  appa¬ 
rently  nothing  to  dread  but  the  inconvenience  of  a  few 
weeks’  absence  from  London  and  the  bustle  and  expense 
of  a  fresh  election.  The  news  of  his  appointment,  how¬ 
ever,  had  hardly  reached  Ireland  before  disquieting  ru¬ 
mours  of  a  possible  contest  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
his  friends.  The  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  Act  of  1825.  Itinerant 
orators  were  employed  by  it  to  proclaim  its  principles  in 
every  parish,  and  to  enlist  the  great  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  under  its  banners.  An  agitation  of  this  character 
was  almost  certain  to  be  successful  in  Ireland.  The 
people,  warmed  by  the  eloquence  addressed  to  them,  and 
encouraged  by  their  priests,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
Association,  and  venerated  O’Connell  as  the  champion  of 
their  cause. 

Fitzgerald  vacated  his  seat  for  Clare,  and  O’Connell 
decided  on  affording  a  signal  proof  of  the  indisputable 
power  which  he  had  acquired.  At  the  general  election 
of  1826  he  had  persuaded  the  electors  of  Waterford  to 
reject  a  Beresford  and  to  return  an  unexceptionable  can¬ 
didate  of  his  own  proposing.  What  would  the  Saxon 
think  if,  in  1828,  he  told  the  electors  of  Clare  to  return 
himself?  It  was  true  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
county ;  that  the  laws  incapacitated  him  from  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  and  that  the  electors,  in  returning  him,  would 
vote  for  him  with  the  knowledge  that  their  suffrages  were 
thrown  away.  It  was  true  also  that  Fitzgerald  was  emi¬ 
nently  popular  ;  that  he  was  possessed  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  derivable  from  property  and  station  ;  that  he  had 
consistently  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  that  he  had  held  high  office,  years  before,  in  the 
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Irish  Government.  Every  disqualification  which  could 
be  urged  against  O’Connell,  every  advantage  which  Fitz¬ 
gerald  possessed,  would  only  emphasise  the  victory  of  the 
Association.  The  news  that  O’Connell  was  a  candidate 
roused  Clare  from  Galway  to  the  Shannon  into  a  wild 
tumult  of  enthusiasm.  On  the  day  of  the  election  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  marched  into  Ennis,  the  county 
town,  led  by  their  parish  priests,  to  vote  for  God  and 
O’Connell.  ‘  The  country  is  mad,’  wrote  Fitzgerald. 
If  it  were  mad  there  was  at  least  method  in  its  madness. 
For  five  days  Fitzgerald  maintained  an  unequal  contest. 
All  the  gentry  of  the  county,  all  the  fifty  pound  free¬ 
holders  voted  for  him  ;  but  the  poorer  electors  to  a  man 
voted  for  O’Connell.  After  five  days,  Fitzgerald,  finding 
his  prospects  hopeless,  retired  from  he  contest,  and 
O’Connell  was  triumphantly  returned.1 

The  blindest  Protestant  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  this  election.  The  Irish  had  learned  their 
power ;  they  had  returned  a  Roman  Catholic  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  as 
powerful  in  almost  every  other  Irish  county  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  in  Clare.  There  was.  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  refrain  from  exercising  their 
power.  ‘  This  business,’  wrote  Lord  Eldon,2  ‘  must  bring 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often 
discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.’  It  was  as  obvious 
to  every  politician  as  it  was  plain  to  Lord  Eldon  that  the 
Ministry  could  no  longer  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Hot-headed  Tories,  who  at  the  Pitt  dinner  had 
given  one  cheer  more  for  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  were 
quite  ready  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  The  Clare  election 
had  been  won  by  the  forty  shilling  freeholders ;  and  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders  throughout  Ireland  must,  in  con- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  pp.  120-129.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  106-115, 

2  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 
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sequence,  be  disfranchised.  Ireland,  if  necessary,  must  be  CHAP- 
crushed  into  obedience  by  the  application  of  force ;  and  .  x~ 
the  Roman  Catholic  majority  in  one  country  must  be  1828. 
taught  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant 
majority  in  the  other.  There  was,  however,  one  weak 
point  in  this  reasoning  which  prudent  men,  less  impulsive 
than  extreme  Tories,  could  not  fail  to  perceive.  Forty 
shilling  freeholders  could  not  be  disfranchised,  repressive 
measures  could  not  be  adopted,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament;  and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  consent  to  either  remedy  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A 
few  months  before,  indeed,  a  Protestant  Ministry,  resolved 
on  extreme  measures,  might  have  ventured  on  raising  the 
cry  of  ‘No  Popery’  and  on  appealing  to  the  intolerant 
masses  of  the  English  constituencies.  But  the  Clare  elec¬ 
tion  had  deprived  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  this  expe¬ 
dient.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  would  inevitably 
lead  to  fifty  Clare  elections  and  to  the  return  of  fifty 
O’Connells.  No  minister  who  was  either  wise  or  honest 
would  venture  on  incurring  such  a  risk.1 

Some  remedy,  however,  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  con- 
Tlie  Catholic  Association,  encouraged  by  its  victory,  con-  Ireland, 
tinued  its  agitation.  The  enthusiasm  which  its  orators 
excited  spread  even  among  the  Constabulary  and  the 
troops.  The  Government  believed  that  one  word  from 
O’Connell  would  plunge  Ireland  into  civil  war  ;  they  dis¬ 
trusted  the  men  on  whose  arms  they  depended  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  revolt  or  disorder.  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  bloodshed  ;  he  was  not  likely  to  recommend 
a  humiliating  or  an  unnecessary  concession.  But  Lord  Lor(j 
Anglesey  formed  a  strong  opinion,  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  to  the  Government,  that  ‘  the  first  cession. 

1  The  whole  difficulty  of  tho  Clare  election  is  admirably  stated  in  Peel’s 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  116-126. 
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moment  of  composure  and  tranquillity  should  be  seized  to 
signify  the  intention  of  adjusting  the  question.’1  Peel’s 
thoughts  had,  it  has  already  been  stated,  been  gradually 
taking  the  same  direction.  They  were  confirmed  by 
the  strong  terms  in  which  Lord  Anglesey  urged  conces¬ 
sion.  He  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  yield,  and  decided  on 
recommending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  concede  poli¬ 
tical  equality  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  Though,  however, 
concession  was,  in  his  j udgment,  necessary,  Peel  concluded 
that  his  own  antecedents  made  it  undesirable  for  him  to 
propose  it.  No  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  con¬ 
version  if  it  were  accompanied  by  his  retirement  from  the 
Ministry. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  opinions  were  also  slowly 
undergoing  a  remarkable  change.  The  duke  approached  a 
political  question  in  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have 
surveyed  a  military  position.  Quatre  Bras  was  a  conve¬ 
nient  position  while  the  Prussians  stood  firm  at  Ligny. 
The  defeat  of  Blucher  exposed  the  British  flank,  and  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  retreat  to  Waterloo.  The  duke’s  flank  had 
again  been  turned  by  O’Connell’s  victory  in  Clare  ;  and 
from  a  tactical  point  of  view  a  change  of  position  had  be¬ 
come  absolutely  necessary.  The  duke’s  honesty  was  so 
great,  and  so  well  known,  that  no  one  could  suspect  him 
of  any  personal  intrigue  in  assenting  to  such  a  change. 
Everyone  knew  that  he  would  gladly  have  retired  from 
the  Treasury  and  resumed  the  command  of  the  army. 
Everyone  knew  that  he  sacrificed  his  ease  and  his  inclina¬ 
tions  by  occupying  the  chief  place  in  the  Administration. 
His  change  of  front  could,  therefore,  be  made  without 
exciting  the  suspicions  which  the  change  in  Peel’s  views 
was  certain  to  arouse. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peel  mentioned  the 
change  in  his  opinions  to  the  duke  during  the  session. 

1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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Soon  after  its  close,  lie  sent  the  duke  an  elaborate  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  reasons  for  it.1  The  duke  consulted  none 
of  his  other  colleagues,  except  the  Chancellor,  upon  the 
subject.  He  did  not  expressly  assent  to  Peel’s  views ; 
but  he  foresaw  the  probability  that  it  would  be  requi¬ 
site  to  act  upon  them.  It  wras  necessary,  therefore,  to 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  Peel’s  resignation.  But  Peel’s 
retirement  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  which  his  resignation  would  create.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  extreme  Tory  party  was  capable  of  leading  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Ministry  would,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  be  unable  to  survive  his  loss  without 
obtaining  additional  strength  from  some  other  quarter. 
It  was  unlikely,  however,  that  any  prominent  politician, 
outside  the  Tory  party,  would  consent  to  join  the  Min¬ 
istry  alone ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  reserve 
one  or  two  places  in  the  Cabinet  to  which  any  new  allies 
might  be  appointed. 

A  singular  circumstance  made  the  arrangement  thus 
contemplated  practicable.  Por  a  year  and  a  half  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  had  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  ;  but  his  eccentric  conduct  had  estranged  him  from 
every  officer  in  his  department,  and  had  put  the  coun¬ 
try  to  considerable  expense.  He  had  insisted  on  perso¬ 
nally  inspecting  every  ship  that  wTent  to  sea ;  he  was  per¬ 
petually  going  down  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  to  give 
colours  to  regiments  that  wanted  none.  Unhappy  com¬ 
manding  officers,  forced  to  entertain  his  Loyal  Highness, 
were  half  ruined  with  the  expense  of  doing  so.  His 
council  remonstrated  ;  and  he  fancied  that,  if  he  went 
to  sea,  he  would  free  himself  from  their  control.  He 
made  the  experiment ;  and  was  astonished  to  receive 
a  fresh  remonstrance.  He  returned  and  insulted  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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chap.  The  other  Lords  rallied  round  Cockburn.  The  prince 
— A — •  declared  that  he  could  not  remain  in  office  if  Cockburn 
1828.  -were  not  removed.  Wellington  declined  to  sacrifice 
Cockburn  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne;  and  the  prince  accordingly  had  to  re¬ 
sign  the  office  which  his  eccentric  habits  disqualified  him 
from  holding.1 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  venture  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  another  Lord  High  Admiral.  The  Admi¬ 
ralty,  as  usual,  was  put  under  a  commission ;  and,  much 
against  his  will,  Lord  Melville,  who  had  been  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lord  Melville’s  place ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  itself 
was  left  vacant.  I  wish  to  keep  it  vacant,  wrote  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Peel,  ‘  because  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  forward  to  future  misfortunes.  I 
consider  you  not  pledged  to  anything  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
look  to  the  not  impossible  case  of  your  finding  yourself 
obliged  to  leave  us  to  ourselves.  In  this  case  I  must 
have  the  command  of  all  the  means  possible  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  carry  on  the  king’s  service,  and  I  would 
keep  other  offices  vacant  if  I  could.’2 

The  Tories  were  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which 
influenced  the  duke  in  keeping  the  Privy  Seal  vacant, 
but  they  were  haunted  by  grave  apprehensions  respect¬ 
ing  the  future  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  they  had  witnessed  the  separation  of  the 
Canningites  from  the  Ministry  had  been  damped  by  the 
duke’s  moderate  language  and  by  the  events  of  the 
Clare  election.  They  separated  at  the  end  of  the  session 
full  of  misgivings ;  and  some  of  the  earliest  news  which 
arrived  from  Ireland  during  the  recess  increased  their 

1  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  2  Peel’s  Memoirs ,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
295.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  2M. 
Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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fears,  and  confirmed  their  suspicions.  .None  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Tories,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  concession,  had 
been  more  intolerant  than  George  Dawson,  the  member 
for  Derry,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Peel.  Only  a  few 
months  before  he  had  especially  distinguished  himself  by 
the  pertinacity  and  violence  of  his  attacks  upon  Canning. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  Dawson  made  a  speech  at  Derry, 
in  which  he  entered,  at  some  length,  into  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  pointed  to  the  impossibility  of  continuing  a 
policy  of  resistance.1  The  speech  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  Orange  audience  whom  Dawson  was  addressing ; 
it  startled  the  stout  Tory  members  who  had  listened  to 
Dawson’s  eloquence  in  the  House,  and  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  him  as  an  even  stauncher  Protestant  than  them¬ 
selves.  Would  such  a  speech — so  they  asked  one  another 
— have  been  made  by  the  brother-in-law  of  a  minister 
without  the  minister’s  knowledge  ?  Was  it  not,  at  any 
rate,  a  fair  inference  that  the  causes  which  had  weight 
with  Dawson  might  also  be  influencing  Peel? 

The  circumstances  were,  in  fact,  grave  enough  to 
account  for  any  modification  in  the  plans  of  a  Ministry. 
The  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  1825,  to  suppress  se¬ 
cret  societies  in  Ireland  had  not  proved  very  successful. 
But  the  slight  restraint  which  this  Act  had  imposed  on 
Catholics  and  Orangemen  was  removed  by  its  expiration 
in  July  1828.  From  that  moment  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Orange  processions  and  Catholic  meetings.  The 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  freed  from  all  re¬ 
strictions,  extended  the  organisation  of  their  association 
to  the  remotest  districts  of  Ireland,  and  established  a 
branch  in  every  parish.  The  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
alarmed  at  the  organisation  of  their  hereditary  foes, 
formed  themselves  into  Brunswick  Clubs,  and  awaited  the 
attack  which  they  affected  to  believe  would  be  made 
upon  them.  The  Irish  stood  arrayed  in  two  hostile 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  130. 
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camps,  ready,  at  the  smallest  encouragement,  to  fly  at 
each  other’s  throats.  The  accounts  from  the  South  were 
frightful.  The  men  of  Tipperary  marched  to  monster 
meetings  in  military  array.  Peaceful  citizens  shuddered 
at  the  power  which  an  irresponsible  association  had 
created,  and  which  the  responsible  Government  seemed 
unable  to  control.1  But  the  danger  of  disturbance  was 
even  greater  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  In  the 
South  the  people  had  everything  their  own  way.  There 
was  less  chance  of  an  explosion,  because  there  was  no  op¬ 
posing  element  on  which  the  match  could  be  struck.  In 
the  North,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  were  more  evenly 
balanced.  Brunswickers  and  Catholics  dwelt  together  in 
the  same  streets  and  in  the  same  villages  ;  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  collision  was  thus  increased.  There  a  chance 
spark  might  at  any  moment  produce  a  flame  ;  and  the 
spark  was  certain  to  be  forthcoming  in  Ireland.  ‘  They 
are  very  feverish  in  the  North,’  wrote  the  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nant.  4  The  Brunswickers  are  rivalling  the  Association 
both  in  violence  and  in  rent.’ 2 

O'Connell’s  chief  assistants,  or  rivals,  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Association  in  Dublin  were  Sheil  and  Lawless. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  triumvirate  thought 
Sheil  the  ablest  and  Lawless  the  bravest  or  most  despe¬ 
rate  of  the  three.  Lawless  was  a  typical  Irishman.  He 
had  the  ready  eloquence,  the  instinctive  daring,  the  love 
of  a  row  which  characterise  his  race.  He  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  most  dangerous  missions  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  risk  in  addressing  the  enthusiastic 
meetings  which  assembled  in  their  thousands  in  Munster 
and  Connaught ;  but  there  was  an  undeniable  danger  in 
proceeding  on  a  tour  of  agitation  in  Ulster.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1828  Lawless  encountered  this  peril.  Travelling  from 
parish  to  parish,  he  addressed  the  people  in  the  Catholic 
chapels,  and  inflamed  their  passions  against  their  Protes- 
1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 220.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  207,  208, 
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taut  fellow- subjects.  He  entered  Protestant  towns  at  the 
head  of  vast  trains  of  Eoman  Catholic  admirers,  and  he 
boasted  that  he  would  take  possession  of  Armagh  at  the 
head  of  his  supporters.  The  Protestants,  firing  at  the 
challenge,  assembled  in  arms  to  dispute  his  entry,  and 
Lawless  had  to  turn  aside  towards  Ballybay.  The 
military  authorities,  however,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
prospects  of  collision,  persuaded  him  again  to  alter  his 
purpose,  and  to  retire  on  Carrickmacross.  The  Catholic 
Association,  unprepared  for  actual  warfare,  recalled  their 
intemperate  agent ;  and  the  immediate  danger  which 
Lawless’s  progress  had  occasioned  was  thus  removed.1 

The  match  had  harmlessly  burned  itself  out,  and  no 
serious  explosion  had  occurred.  But  the  people  arrayed 
against  each  other  were  still  ready  and  impatient  for 
action.  The  men  of  the  South,  assembled  in  military 
array,  horse  and  foot,  clothed  in  uniform,  were  anxiously 
asking  O’Connell  and  Sheil  when  they  were  to  begin. 
For  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  they  had  composed  their  domestic 
differences  ;  and  they  had  no  longer  the  satisfaction  of 
breaking  each  others’  heads  for  the  sake  of  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment.  What  was  the  use  of  abstaining  from  their  own 
broils  if  they  were  not  going  to  fight  anyone  else  P  Whom 
could  they  fight  except  the  Orangemen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  P  And  when  —when  were  they  going  to  begin  ? 
Fortunately  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the 
man  at  the  head  of  their  organisation  was  as  wise  as  he 
was  bold.  O’Connell  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  first 
hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
South  would  call  a  more  formidable  enemy  into  the  field 
than  the  Brunswickers  of  the  North.  It  was  one  thing  to 
deal  with  the  Protestants  of  Lister;  it  was  another  to 
reckon  with  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain.  His  au¬ 
thority  had  called  a  people  to  arms.  The  combatants, 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  140.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  yol.  i.  p.  240. 
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gathering  together  on  either  side  of  the  arena,  which 
Ireland  had  become,  were  preparing  for  the  encounter 
which  was  apparently  inevitable.  The  ministers,  to  use 
Shed’s  striking  simile,  folded  their  arms  and  sat  quiet  and 
inactive,  ‘  as  if  two  gladiators  were  crossing  their  swords 
for  their  recreation.’  What  if  O’Connell  gave  a  new 
and  more  decisive  proof  of  his  influence  and  power  P 
What  if  he  allayed  the  tempest  which  his  authority  had 
raised  ?  At  the  end  of  September  he  issued  an  address 
and  adjured  the  people  to  discontinue  their  meetings. 
An  entire  nation,  obedient  to  his  will,  submitted  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  unexpected  command. 

The  Government,  which  had  been  saved  by  O’Connell 
from  the  imminent  danger  which  it  had  encountered, 
subsequently  issued  its  own  proclamation  denouncing 
unlawful  assemblies ; 1  it  even  ventured  on  arresting  the 
intemperate  emissary  whom  the  Association  had  already 
recalled  from  Bally  bay.  But  these  tardy  marks  of  re¬ 
turning  vigour  gave  no  one  any  confidence  in  its  firmness. 
Lord  Anglesey’s  policy  was  denounced  throughout  Ireland. 

‘  The  sentiment,’  wrote  Yesey  Fitzgerald  to  Peel,  ‘  is  uni¬ 
versal  of  disgust,  indignation,  and  alarm  at  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of’  his  Government.  It  was  gratifying  to  reflect 
that  the  danger  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  had  been  averted. 
It  was  unsatisfactory  to  remember  that  the  peril  had  been 
removed  by  the  intervention  of  O’Connell.2 

The  agitation  which  had  extended  throughout  Ireland 
was  not  confined  to  that  country.  The  Protestants  of 
England  banded  themselves  together  in  support  of  their 
Irish  co-religionists.  A  Brunswick  Club,  of  which  Lord 
Eldon  became  a  member,  was  formed  in  London.  Mass 


1  This  proclamation  is  printed  in 
Hansard,  vol.  xx.  p.  188. 

2  Lord  Anglesey’s  friends,  it  is 
fair  to  add,  complained  that  he  got 
no  support  and  no  advice  from  the 
English  Government.  They  stated 


that  0  Connell's  proclamation  was 
issued  at  the  advice  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  See  Bulwer's  Palmer¬ 
ston,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  Of.,  for  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  opinion,  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol. 
i.  p.  263. 
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meetings,  to  protest  against  any  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  and  most  famous  of  these  met  at  Pennenden  Heath, 
on  the  24th  of  October.  It  was  attended  by  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  ;  the  foremost  men  in  the  county  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  it ;  and,  on  their  advice,  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was  adopted,  praying  that  the  Protestant 
Constitution  might  be  preserved  entire  and  inviolate. 
The  example  which  was  thus  set  in  Kent  found  imi¬ 
tators  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Brunswick  Clubs 
were  formed,  and  men  were  enrolled  in  an  organisation 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  Sturdy  Protestants  who 
had  voted  for  the  Six  Acts  were  not  ashamed  to  encour¬ 
age  this  new  demonstration  of  numbers.  They  saw  no 
harm  in  adopting,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  the  very 
measures  which  they  had  punished  the  Radicals  for  taking 
for  the  sake  of  Reform.1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Cabinet  had  arrived  at  no 
decision  on  the  great  question  which  was  disquieting  the 
country.  Lord  Anglesey  was  continually  urging  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  concession  upon  his  colleagues.  Peel  had  already 
communicated  his  definite  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  duke  desired  to  obtain  the  king’s  leave  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Cabinet;  and  the 
king,  pitiably  irresolute,  hesitated  to  give  his  consent. 
While  things  were  in  this  condition  Curtis,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a  remarkable  letter 
to  Wellington.  Years  before  Curtis  had  held  high  office 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca ;  he  had,  in  consequence, 
been  thrown  into  communication  with  the  duke  in  Spain; 
and  the  duke  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  future 
primate’s  honesty.  Curtis  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
corresponding  with  the  duke  on  Irish  subjects.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  1828,  he  wrote  to  the  duke,  urging  on 
him  the  importance  of  settling  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 

1  Ann,  Reg.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  147. 
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tion.  The  duke  rejoined  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  witness  the  settlement  of  it,1  but  that  he  saw  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  settlement.  Party  had  been  mixed  up  with 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  men  could  not  be  brought  to 
consider  it  dispassionately.  ‘  If,’  added  the  duke,  ‘  we 
could  bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  employ 
that  time  diligently  in  the  consideration  of  its  difficulties 
on  all  sides,  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfactory 
remedy.’  It  was  not  possible  to  extract  a  very  clear 
meaning  out  of  this  letter.  A  Eoman  Catholic  might  say 
that  the  duke’s  anxiety  to  settle  the  question  proved  him 
a  convert  to  the  cause.  A  Protestant  might  reply  that 
the  duke  had  said  plainly  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
its  settlement.  Curtis  himself  seems  to  have  interpreted 
the  letter  in  the  latter  sense.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  burying  the 
question  in  oblivion.  O’Connell,  on  the  contrary,  to 
whom  Curtis  gave  the  correspondence,  affected  to  place 
the  opposite  interpretation  upon  the  duke’s  letter.  He 
carried  it  to  the  Association  and  read  it  as  a  proof  that 
the  Ministry  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics. 

The  duke’s  letter  had  already  caused  some  mischief. 
Curtis,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  forwarding  the 
correspondence  to  O’Connell.  He  sent  a  copy  of  it  also 
to  Lord  Anglesey.  Lord  Anglesey  replied  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  was  of  the  highest  interest ;  that  he  was 
personally  ignorant  of  the  precise  sentiments  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  that  he  differed  from  the  duke  in  thinking 
that  the  question  should  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  that  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  that  all  constitutional  means 


1  The  dulse’s  secretaries — 1  these 
blockheads/  Greville  irreverently 
terms  them — were  very  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  duke  had  written  ‘  a 
settlement/  not  ‘  the  settlement.’ — 
Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Curtis’s 


previous  letters  to  the  duke  will 
be  found  in  Wellington  Despatches, 
vol.  ii.  Mr.  Reeve  properly  calls 
them  excellent  letters.  —  Greville, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148,  note.  They  are  well 
worth  reading. 
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should  be  employed  to  forward  the  cause.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  in  effect  recommended  that  agitation  should 
cease  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  suggested  that  agitation  should 
continue.  It  was  impossible  that  Wellington  should  pass 
over  so  gross  a  breach  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Differences  had  already  arisen  between 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  himself,  and  Lord  Anglesey  had 
already  been  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  remove  him.1  His  indiscreet  letter  to  Curtis 
hastened  his  removal.  He  was  immediately  recalled  ; 
and  the  duke  endeavoured  to  induce  Lord  Bathurst  to 
assume  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Bathurst  was  too 
prudent  to  exchange  his  position  in  England  for  the 
thankless  and  unprofitable  task  of  keeping  peace  among 
the  Irish.  He  refused  ;  and  the  duke  thereupon  selected 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  office.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland’s  figure  and  fortune  would,  it  was 
expected,  make  him  popular  in  Ireland.  His  own  love 
of  display  and  magnificence  made  the  Viceroyalty  agree¬ 
able  to  himself.2 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  appointed  in  January 
1829.  He  had  always  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  His  appointment  justified  the  inference 
that  the  Ministry  saw  no  prospect  of  settling  the  question. 
The  king,  in  fact,  refused  to  give  way.  Irritated  beyond 
measure  at  the  importunity  of  the  duke,  he  was  firm  in 
his  opposition  to  concession.  Failing  with  the  king,  the 
duke,  as  a  last  chance,  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  Church. 
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1  These  differences  had  arisen  on 
various  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  wished,  and  Lord  Anglesey 
refused,  to  give  Lady  TV  estmeath  a 
pension  of  4001.  a  year  out  of  the 
Irish  pension  fund.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  wished  Lord  Anglesey  to 
remove  two  of  the  magistrates  of 
Clare  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  Lord  Anglesey  refused  to  do 
so,  on  the  advice  of  his  law  officers. 


The  Duke  objected  to  Lord  Anglesey 
countenancing  Lord  Cloncurry,  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Lord  Anglesey  defended  Lord  Olon- 
curry. — CreviLle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151, 157, 
100.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  v. 
pp.  413,  442  ;  and  Hansard,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  1002.  where  the  correspondence 
will  be  found. 

2  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  159. 
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He  hoped  that,  if  they  showed  any  disposition  to  relent, 
the  king  might  be  induced  to  yield.  But  the  prelates 
whom  the  duke  consulted  were  as  much  opposed  to  con¬ 
cession  as  the  king.  The  duke  returned  from  his  inter¬ 
view  with  them  under  the  conviction  that  a  settlement  was 
more  improbable  than  ever.  King,  Peers,  and  Church 
were  all  opposed  to  concession.  It  seemed  hopeless  to 
carry  a  measure  of  relief  against  the  united  opposition  of 
the  three.  Peel,  however,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry,  drew 
up  an  elaborate  memorandum  tracing  the  growth  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  proving  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  it.  He  forwarded  his  memorandum  to  the 
duke  in  a  remarkable  letter,  in  which  he  said  that,  if  his 
own  resignation  should  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  he  would  not  persist  in 
it.  Armed  with  this  memorandum,  the  duke  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  king ;  and,  five  days  afterwards,  assured 
Peel  that  without  his  aid  lie  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  king’s  assent  to  the  measure,  while  his  Parliamentary 
difficulties  would  be  augmented  tenfold.  Peel  at  once 
expressed  his  readiness  to  remain  in  office.  Bathurst  and 
Ellenborough,  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
Ministry,  expressed  their  approval  of  his  conduct.  All 
the  Protestant  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  subsequently 
separate  interviews  with  the  king  to  induce  him  to  give 
wray.  The  king’s  resolution  sank  at  the  determined  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  ministers.  He  felt — so  he  afterwards  com¬ 
plained — like  a  person  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast,1  and 
with  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Passionate  and  irresolute 
by  turns,  he  declared  his  undying  resistance  at  one  mo¬ 
ment,  he  complained  of  his  inability  to  resist  at  another ; 
and  so  his  weak  nature  gradually  failed,  and  the  king, 
still  protesting  that  he  would  ‘ne’er  consent,  consented.’2 

The  17th  of  January  was  over.  ‘  Parliament  was 
1  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  2  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-298. 
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summoned  for  the  5th  of  February.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  speech  from  the  throne  should  ’  announce  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  The  duty  of  preparing 
the  outline  of  the  measure  devolved  upon  Peel.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  concession  was  inevitable  ; 
he  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of  making  it  complete. 
The  broad  principle  which  he  laid  down  was  equality 
of  civil  privilege ;  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  should, 
he  maintained,  be  as  few  as  possible. 

The  secret  of  the  Cabinet  was  well  kept.  No  one 
knew  what  the  Government  was  going  to  do.  Rumours 
of  possible  concession  were  whispered  in  political  circles, 
but  men  refused  to  accept  the  vague  reports  of  the  actual 
policy  of  the  Ministry.  Copies  of  the  king’s  speech  were, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  forwarded  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  on  the  4tli  of  February,  and 
the  truth  at  once  became  known.  Never  bad  so  great  a 
sensation  been  unexpectedly  created.  The  Whigs  were 
naturally  merry  at  the  news  ;  the  Tories  universally  de¬ 
jected.  Tory  Peers  met  together  to  talk  over  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry  and  to  vent  their  spite  in  furious  abuse  of 
Peel.  Peel,  they  thought,  was  responsible  for  everything. 
Peel,  they  were  agreed,  had  recklessly  betrayed  them. 
Could  this  be  the  same  Peel  who  had  seceded  from  Can¬ 
ning  on  the  sole  and  express  ground  that  he  could  not 
support  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  Could  this 
be  the  same  Peel  who  had  been  nicknamed  ‘  Orange 
Peel  ’  from  the  strength  of  his  Protestant  opinions  ? 
Conduct  like  his  involved  £  a  gross  violation  of  political 
rectitude  and  consistency.’ 1  He  could  never  again  expect 
the  support  either  of  his  party  or  of  his  constituents.  The 
traitor  must  look  for  his  reward  from  Rome.  The  Pope 
might  add  a  new  red  letter  day  to  the  Calendar,  and 
celebrate  the  conversion  of  St.  Peel.2 
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1  Lord  Winchilsea,  in  House  of  Lords  ( Hansard ,  vol.  xx.  p.  11). 
2  Denman,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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chap.  Peel,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  a  decisive  step. 

- _ XJ _ >  A  sense  of  public  duty  had  prevented  him  from  resign- 

1829.  ing  office  ;  but  no  sense  of  public  duty  made  it  necessary 
j^nshis  for  him  to  retain  his  connection  with  the  University  of 
seat  for  Oxford.  He  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  announcing 

Oxford.  ...  .  .  .  .  ° 

his  intention  of  resigning,  and  leaving  it  to  the  University 
to  determine  the  time  at  which  it  would  be  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  him  to  do  so.  His  resignation  gave  one  English 
constituency  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  Boman  Catholic  question.  A  party  in  the  University, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  his  change  of  front,  desired  Peel’s  re-election.  Another 
party,  vigorous  in  their  Church  principles,  was  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  to  it.  Peel  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
wishes  of  his  supporters  and  stood  again.  The  Protestant 
party  set  up  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  iu  opposition  to  him.  The 
Church,  however,  was  too  strong  for  the  minister.  Pro¬ 
testant  parsons  hurried  up  to  Oxford  to  vote  against  the 
statesman  who  was  venturing  to  encourage  Borne.  Pro¬ 
testant  statesmen  drove  down  from  London  to  vote 
against  the  minister  whom  a  few  months  before  they  had 
regarded  as  the  hope  of  their  party.  Peel  was  beaten  by 
755  votes  to  609;  and  had,  in  consequence,  to  obtain 
some  other  seat.  Sir  Manasseh  Lopes,  the  hero  of  Gram- 
pound,  offered  to  vacate  his  seat  at  Westbury  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  minister.  Bumour  said  that  the  minister  gave 
Sir  Manasseh  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  accom¬ 
modation.  The  constituents  of  Westbury  liked  the  bar¬ 
gain  very  much  less  than  their  patron.  Sir  Manasseh  was 
himself  struck  with  one  of  the  many  missiles  with  which 
the  Town  Hall  was  assailed.  The  return  of  Peel  was 
secured  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Peel  himself  thought 
that  if  a  Protestant  candidate,  who  posted  down  from 
London,  had  arrived  before  instead  of  after  the  election, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  little  rotten  borough.1 

1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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Tlie  result  of  the  Oxford  election,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  election  for  Westbury,  afforded  striking 
evidence  of  the  clamour  which  the  policy  of  the  Ministry 
had  everywhere  provoked.  But  less  welcome  symptoms 
of  it  were  visible  every  day.  Night  after  night  staunch 
Protestants  presented  petition  after  petition  against  the 
proposals  of  the  Ministry.  Week  after  week  sturdy 
clergymen  preached  against  concession  in  the  pulpit. 
In  the  interval  between  Sunday  and  Sunday  tracts  were 
circulated  among  the  people  to  inflame  them  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics.  Every  act  of  tyranny  which  the  Ro¬ 
manists  of  previous  ages  had  committed  was  described 
with  horrible  minuteness  to  stimulate  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  ‘  No  Popery  ’  mobs  paraded  the  streets'  of 
Glasgow  and  insulted  and  ill-treated  any  persons  who 
had  the  temerity  to  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty.  The  latent  hostility  which  has  always  existed  in 
Great  Britain  against  Rome  everywhere  burst  forth  into 
an  active  flame.  Stout  Tories,  regaining  confidence 
amidst  the  surrounding  clamour,  urged  the  Government 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  to  allow  the  nation  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  policy  which  it  had  proposed  to  Parliament. 
Westbury  and  Oxford  had  sufficiently  proved  what  the 
results  of  such  an  appeal  would  be.1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Cabinet  had  proceeded  with 
one  of  their  proposals.  On  the  10th  of  February,  Peel, 
while  still  member  for  Oxford,  had  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
Ministry  did  not,  however,  repeat  the  mistake  which  they 
had  committed  in  1825,  of  framing  a  complicated  enact¬ 
ment  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enforce.  They 
simply  proposed  to  empower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  sup- 

1  Roebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  linn-  of  the  triumphs  of  Democracy.  With 
sard,  vol.  xx.  p.  907.  Sir  E.  May,  due  deference  to  Sir  E.  May,  Derno- 
in  his  new  work  on  Democracy  in  cracy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  treats  the  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  thinking 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  as  one  few  over  the  unthinking  many. 
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chap,  press  any  association  which  he  might  think  dangerous 

_ x; _ -  to  public  peace  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  administra- 

1829.  tion  of  the  law.  The  Opposition  did  not  like  the  measure. 
They  naturally  regarded  it  as  a  grave  interference  with 
the  liberty  ol  the  subject.  They  distrusted  the  policy 
of  conferring  almost  absolute  power  on  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  But,  though  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
disliking  the  bill,  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  refrain¬ 
ing  from  opposing  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  assurance  that  the  measure  was  to  be 
temporary  ;  and  in  the  next  place  they  were  satisfied 
by  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  nugatory.  The  As¬ 
sociation  had  done  its  work  ;  the  concession  of  eman¬ 
cipation  would  inevitably  lead  to  its  dissolution ;  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Association  would  leave  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  nothing  to  suppress.1  Liberal  members  might 
hesitate  to  pass  a  measure  empowering  a  single  officer  of 
exalted  rank  to  suppress  an  association  which  he  might 
judge  dangerous.  But  they  could  hardly  hesitate  to 
authorise  this  arrangement  for  a  temporary  period,  du¬ 
ring  which  there  could  be  no  object  in  maintaining  any 
organisation  for  political  purposes.  It  was  worth  while 
to  pay  some  price  for  the  great  boon  which  ministers 
were  preparing  for  Ireland,  and  ‘  a  measure  of  temporary 
coercion  ’  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  ‘  a  measure 
of  permanent  conciliation.’  Animated  by  these  feelings 
the  Opposition  refrained  from  opposing  the  Suppression 
Bill,  and  the  measure  passed  through  all  its  stages  with 
a  rapidity  which  was  almost  unprecedented.  Introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  February,  it 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  exactly  a 
fortnight  afterwards.2 

1  ‘  Pass  a  bill,’ said  Lord  Anglesey,  2  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  pp.  177  519. 

‘  for  putting  the  Roman  Catholics  See  also,  for  the  views  of  the  Opposi- 
upon  a  footing  of  political  equality  tion,  ibid.,  pp.  206,  291.  For  the 
with  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  proclamation  suppressing  the  Asso- 
I  will  answer  for  it  you  will  never  ciation,  see  Wellington  Despatches 
hear  again  of  the  Catholic  Associa-  vol.  vii.  p.  4. 
tion.’ — Hansard,  vol.  xx.  p.  SI. 
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The  Suppression  Bill  had  now  been  passed.  The  chap. 
introduction  of  the  Relief  Bill  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  .  x' 
5th  of  March.  Forty-eight  hours  before  its  introduction  l829- 
Peel  received  the  king’s  orders  to  wait  upon  him.  He  Withdraws 
went  accordingly  to  Windsor,  where  the  king  was  his  con- 
residing,  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor. 

The  king  spoke  to  them  of  the  pain  with  which  he  had 
given  his  assent  to  the  measure,  and  of  his  desire  to 
receive  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  it.  Peel,  being 
more  familiar  than  his  colleagues  with  its  details,  told 
the  king  that  it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  to  modify  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.  The  king  affected  the  greatest  surprise  at  this 
announcement.  ‘  You  surely  cannot  intend  to  modify  ’ — - 
so  he  protested, — ‘  the  ancient  Oath  of  Supremacy  ?  ’  Peel 
repeated  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  king  there¬ 
upon  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  assent  to 
the  measure.  What  course  did  his  ministers  propose  to 
take  P  Peel  replied  by  tendering  his  own  resignation,  and 
by  begging  the  king’s  permission  to  state  on  the  morrow 
that  unforeseen  circumstances  had  prevented  him  from 
brino-ing  forward  the  measure  that  he  had  announced, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  no  longer  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  Wellington  and  Lynd- 
hurst  returned  the  same  answer  as  Peel.  The  king  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had  necessitated 
their  retirement,  accepted  their  resignations,  kissed  them 
on  both  cheeks,  and  sent  them  away  after  a  five  hours’ 
interview  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  out  of  office. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  king’s  views  had  been  due 
to  the  active  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  least  reputable  and  the 
most  unpopular  of  the  king’s  brothers.  With  no  deep 
religious  convictions  of  his  own,  he  became  the  self- 
constituted  champion  of  the  Church,  and,  from  disliking 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  intolerant  opponent  of  the 
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ministerial  measure.  Having  constant  access  to  the  king, 
he  was  able  to  assail  him  with  every  argument  which 
was  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  his  narrow 
understanding.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had,  however, 
miscalculated  his  own  power.  He  had  relied  on  the 
possibility  of  the  Tories  forming  a  Protestant  Adminis¬ 
tration.  An  evening’s  reflection  convinced  the  king  that 
the  formation  of  a  Protestant  Administration  was  im¬ 
practicable,  and  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  very  day 
on  which  he  had  taken  so  touching  a  leave  of  his  three 
obdurate  counsellors  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  begged  him  to  go  on.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
intervention  had  done  nothing  but  afford  one  more  proof  of 
the  weak,  vacillating  character  of  his  unfortunate  brother.1 

The  vacillations  in  the  king’s  mind  were  wrell  known 
in  political  circles  in  London.  The  Ministry,  it  was 
thought,  was  out ;  and  the  great  measure  of  relief  aban¬ 
doned.  Men  meeting  in  the  street  asked,  one  another 
what  would  happen  ;  and  the  friends  of  religious  freedom 
feared  that  the  victory  was  already  lost  which  they  had 
fancied  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  securing.  The 
doubts  which  thus  oppressed  everyone  increased  the 
interest  felt  in  the  debate.  From  an  early  hour  on  the 
Thursday  morning  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons 
were  thronged  with  an  anxious  crowd.  The  moment 
the  doors  were  opened  a  rush  was  made  to  secure  any 
available  seat,  while  the  lobbies  were  still  full  of  people 


1  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  Wellington 
Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  518.  The 
crisis  in  the  Ministry  had  really  be¬ 
gun  in  the  previous  week.  The  king, 
on  the  Thursday,  was  alarmingly 
violent  with  Peel ;  the  Duke  pacified 
him  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Sunday 
he  sent  for  Lyndhurst,  who  could 
do  nothing  with  him,  and  drove  on 
through  the  night  to  Strathfieldsaye. 


The  duke  took  W  indsor  on  his  way 
to  town  on  the  Monday,  and  again 
settled  matters  ;  hut  on  the  Tuesday 
the  king  sent  for  his  three  ministers. 
These  details  will  be  found  in  Greville, 
and  are  corroborated  by  Palmerston, 
who  was  staying  at  Strathfieldsaye 
on  the  Sunday.  The  narrative  in 
the  text  is  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  crisis  which  Peel  thought  it 
alone  necessary  to  relate. 
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who  had  been  unable  to  find  room.  Soon  after  six,  Peel 
rose.  The  first  words  of  his  speech  dissipated  any  mis¬ 
givings  that  the  king  still  refused  to  give  way.  ‘  I  rise,’ 
he  said,  ‘as  a  minister  of  the  king,  and  sustained  by 
the  just  authority  which  belongs  to  that  character,  to 
vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  a  united 
Cabinet.’ 1  Amidst  the  cheers  which  followed  this  decla¬ 
ration  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  his  own  change  of  opinion,  and  the  principles  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  undertaken  to  introduce.  The 
Whigs  who  listened  to  his  statement  were  delighted  to 
find  that  the  minister  who  had  the  courage  to  give  had 
the  wisdom  to  give  ungrudgingly.  It  was  Peel’s  desire 
that  the  measure  should  be  complete,  and  that  it  should 
be  fettered  by  no  conditions  and  no  securities.  The 
Roman  Catholic  was  excluded  from  exercising  the  dele¬ 
gated  authority  of  the  Crown  as  Viceroy ;  he  was 
incapacitated  from  holding  the  Chancellorship  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  disabled  from 
presenting  to  any  benefice  or  from  exercising  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  any  ecclesiastical  appointment.  But,  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  relief  which  was  given  was  complete. 
The  Roman  Catholic,  once  for  all,  was  placed  on  an 
equality  with  his  Protestant  fellow-subject. 

The  boon  was  great;  but,  in  one  point,  Ireland  was 
required  to  pay  for  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  owed  their 
emancipation  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
Peel’s  opinions,  and  this  change  had  been  partly  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  Clare  election.  Peel  had  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  he  had  experienced  on  learning 
that  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  had  rebelled  in  a  body 
against  their  landlords  and  voted  with  the  priests.  ‘We 
must  look  ’ — so  he  argued  on  the  5th  of  March — ‘  for 
real  security  in  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  of 
Ireland.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  to  conceal  the  truth  in 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xs.  p.  728.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
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respect  to  that  franchise.  It  was,  until  a  late  period,  the 
instrument  through  which  the  landed  aristocracy — the 
resident  and  the  absentee  proprietor — maintained  their 
local  influence  ;  through  which  property  had  its  legiti¬ 
mate  weight  in  the  national  representation.  The  landlord 
has  been  disarmed  by  the  priest ;  the  fear  of  spiritual  de¬ 
nunciation  has  already  severed  in  some  cases,  and  will 
sever  in  others,  every  tie  between  the  Protestant  proprie¬ 
tor  and  the  lower  class  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry. 
That  weapon,  which  he  has  forged  with  so  much  care, 
and  which  he  has  heretofore  wielded  with  such  success, 
has  broken  short  in  his  hand.’  Actuated  by  these  opinions. 
Peel  proposed  that  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  that  the  qualification  of  an  elector 
should  be  fixed  at  10/.  instead  of  21.  a  year.1 

The  great  speech  in  which  Peel  explained  his  measures 
occupied  four  hours  in  delivery.  The  bursts  of  cheering 
with  which  it  was  continually  greeted  were  heard  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
Whigs  were  delighted  with  the  statement  of  the  minister 
and  with  the  liberality  of  his  proposals.  They  agreed, 
almost  unanimously,  to  support  both  his  measures,  and 
they  were  loud  in  applauding  the  courage  of  his  conduct 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  views.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  with 
the  honours  of  Oxford  fresh  upon  him,  ventured  to 
reply  to  Peel.  ‘The  University  of  Oxford,’  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  4  should  have  been  there  in  a  body  to  hear  the 
member  whom  they  ’  had  4  rejected  and  him  whom  they  ’ 
had  ‘  chosen  in  his  place.’  Murray,  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  destroyed  the  little  effect  which  Inglis’s  speech  had 
produced,  and  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Whigs  by 
the  unexpected  liberality  of  his  language.  The  debate 
was  adjourned  soon  after  Murray’s  speech  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening  ;  but  the  adjourned  debate  produced  nothing 
except  a  decisive  declaration  from  Brougham  that  he 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  p.  769. 
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agreed  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  free¬ 
holder  ‘  as  the  price,  as  the*  high  price,  as  the  all  but 
extravagant  price,  of  this  inestimable  good.  That  price, 
to  obtain  that  good,  he  for  one  would  most  willingly 
pay.’ 1  This  decisive  declaration  deprived  the  debate  of 
any  further  practical  interest.  The  House  noisily  cla¬ 
moured  for  a  division,  and  listened  impatiently  to  a  speech 
in  which  Peel’s  younger  brother,  Jonathan,  explained  his 
reasons  for  differing  from  the  Ministry.2  At  three  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning  the  House  divided.  The  Ministry 
were  in  a  majority  of  348  votes  to  160.3  The  friends  of 
religious  freedom  had  secured  a  decisive  victory.  The 
success  of  the  Ministerial  measures  was  assured. 

The  victory  was  a  great  one  ;  but  the  Ministry  had 
not  been  able  to  command  the  votes  of  all  its  members 
in  the  division.  Lord  Lowther,  eldest  son  of  the  great 
borough-owner,  Lord  Lonsdale,  was  Commissioner  of 
Land  Pevenue.  Lowther  voted  against  his  colleagues, 
and  he  carried  all  Lord  Lonsdale’s  representatives  with 
him.  Wetherell  was  Attorney-General.  He  had  been 
always  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  his  Protestant 
convictions.  He  had  been  selected,  on  Protestant  grounds, 
to  oppose  Palmerston  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  had  displaced 
Scarlett  as  Attorney-General  on  the  formation  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  Ministry.  Wetherell,  like  Lowther,  voted  in  the 
minority.  The  supporters  of  the  Government  anxiously 
expected  the  retirement  of  these  unruly  spirits  from  the 
Administration.  Their  conduct  seemed  much  less  defen¬ 
sible  than  that  of  Huskisson  in  1828,  and  it  was  expected 
that  their  resignations  would  follow  their  votes  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Lowther 
had  resigned.  Day  after  day,  however  passed  without 
any  notification  of  his  resignation.  Ministers  forebore  from 

1  Hansard,  vol.  sx.  p.  836.  Peel.  He  made  a  moderate  speech, 

2  Ibid.,  p.  870.  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel  recommending  a  dissolution, 

is  better  known  now  as  General  3  Ibid.,  p.  89J. 
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increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  pusiimg  ttieir 
differences  with  their  colleagues  to  extremities,  and  Low- 
ther  and  Wetherell  were  permitted  to  retain  office  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  their  convictions.1  Wetherell  probably 
owed  his  own  immunity  from  removal  to  the  duke’s  con¬ 
sideration  for  Lord  Lonsdale.  It  was  no  slight  matter 
for  a  Prime  Minister  to  quarrel  with  a  nobleman  whose 
nine  members  had  gained  him  the  title  of  ‘  the  Premier’s 
cat-o’-nine-tails.’  Wetherell  had  no  consideration  for  the 
duke’s  forbearance.  The  second  reading  of  the  Eelief 
Bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  March,  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  an  uncompromising  attack 
on  his  colleagues.  ‘  He  had  declined,’  he  said,  ‘  to  draw 
the  bill  now  on  the  table  of  the  House  because,  on  look¬ 
ing  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  as  Attorney-General, 
he  thought  that  he  should,  by  drawing  that  bill,  be  ab¬ 
juring  his  duty  and  be  drawing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Protestant  Church.’  *  Was  he,  then,  to  blame  for  refusing  to 
do  that  which  a  more  eminent  adviser  of  the  Crown,  only 
two  years  ago,  declared  he  would  not  consent  to  do? 
Was  he,  then,  to  be  twitted,  taunted,  and  attacked?  He 
cared  little  for  being  attacked,  whether  from  the  right  or 
from  the  left.  Let  the  attack  come  from  whence  it  might, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  it.  He  dared  them  to  attack  him. 
He  had  no  speech  to  eat  up.  He  had  no  apostasy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  He  had  no  paltry  subterfuge  to  resort  to.  He 
had  not  to  say  a  thing  was  black  one  day  and  white 
another.  He  was  not  in  one  year  a  Protestant  Master 
of  the  Kolls  and  in  the  next  a  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  would  rather  lemain  where  he  was,  the  humble  mem¬ 
ber  for  Plympton,  than  be  guilty  of  such  contradiction, 
such  unexplainable  conversion,  such  miserable,  such  con¬ 
temptible  apostasy.’ 2 

Wetherell’s  brutal  violence,  to  quote  the  epithets  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  language  at  the  time,8  had  not  even  the  justi- 

1  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  187.  2  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  pp  1257  1263 

3  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  191 :  ‘  The  Attorney-General  was  violent  and  brutal.’ 
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fication  of  truth.  Wetherell  had  not  declined  to  draw  the 
bill  from  any  fear  of  abjuring  himself.  He  had  drawn  the 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association,  though  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  the  prelude  of  the  Relief  Bill,  and 
had  made  no  remonstrance.  He  had  continued  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  till  the  23rd  of  February  without 
uttering  a  single  word  of  warning  to  any  of  his  colleagues ; 
and,  though  he  had  declined  to  draw  the  bill  on  that  day, 
he  had  not  referred  in  any  way  to  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  oath.1  He  had  kept  his  temper  in  the 
closet,  and  had  reserved  his  violence  for  the  House.  The 
unseemly  attack  which  he  made  on  his  colleagues  did  not 
make  any  material  impression  on  the  division.  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  353  votes  to  173. 2  But 
the  size  of  the  ministerial  majority  could  not  obliterate 
the  Attorney-General’s  speech.  The  anti-Catholic  papers 
described  it  as  the  finest  oration  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Less  partial  critics  declared  that 
the  orator  was  drunk  when  he  made  it.3  Drunk  or 
sober,  he  had  disqualified  himself  for  office.  The  duke 
was  glad  to  use  the  speech  as  a  pretext  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  Wetherell  and  the  Lowthers,  and  of  ridding 
himself  of  the  Attorney-General  without  quarrelling  with 
Lord  Lonsdale.4  Within  ten  days  from  his  famous  phi¬ 
lippic  Wetherell  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  He  was 
able  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  measure,  in  its  last  stages, 
as  a  private  member. 

The  Attorney-General  had  been  dismissed,  but  his 
dismissal  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Government.  Tindal  was  Solicitor-General.  His  own 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  p.  1586.  merston  humorously  says  that  Na- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1290.  ture  had  made  the  distinction  for 

3  Greville  vol.  i.  p.  194.  It  was  the  duke  between  Wetherell  and  the 
on  this  occasion  that  the  Speaker  Lowthers,  ‘since  she  had  made  it 
said  of  Wetherell,  ‘  The  only  lucid  out  of  the  question  that  the  said 
interval  he  had  was  that  between  his  Lowthers  should  speak.’  See  also 
waistcoat  and  his  breeches.’ — Ibid.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p. 

4  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Pal-  547. 
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abilities  and  long  usage  designated  him  as  Wetherell’s 
successor.  Tindal,  however,  was  member  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  With  the  experiences  of  the  Oxford 
election  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  Ministry  did  not  venture 
on  risking  a  second  contest  in  the  sister  University.  Best, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  one  of  the 
worst  Judges  on  the  bench,  was  made  a  Peer,  and  per¬ 
suaded  to  retire.  Tindal  was  promoted  to  his  office ; 
Scarlett,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  Attorney- 
Generalship,  on  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  Minis¬ 
try,  was  restored  to  his  old  post ;  and  Sugden,  who  from 
a  very  humble  origin  had  already  raised  himself  to  a  high 
position  at  the  Bar,  was  made  Solicitor-General.  Sugden 
was  one  of  the  four  members  for  Weymouth.  Scarlett 
was  member  for  Peterborough ;  and  the  Ministry  post¬ 
poned  their  appointment  till  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
order  that  they  might  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  single 
unnecessary  election  during  its  continuance.  They  wisely 
forebore  from  risking  their  majority  in  the  House  by  any 
avoidable  display  of  their  weakness  in  the  constituencies. 

The  delay  in  filling  up  the  vacancy  which  Wetherell’s 
removal  had  created  proved  the  reluctance  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  encounter  any  isolated  election.  Nothing 
but  the  extreme  indecency  of  the  Attorney-Generars  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
part  with  his  principal  law  officer.  The  duke’s  forbear¬ 
ance,  however,  did  not  mitigate  the  storm  of  abuse  with 
which  his  Ministry  was  assailed.  His  principal  assailant 
was  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  a  Tory  Peer,  whose  connec¬ 
tion  with  Kent  had  made  him  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
at  the  Pennenden  meeting.  Lord  Winchilsea,  during  the 
whole  session,  had  been  in  a  condition  of  indescribable 
excitement.  He  had  entirely  forgotten  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  political  warfare.  On  the  first  evening  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords  sat  he  declared  that  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  was  ‘  a  gross  violation  of  political 
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rectitude  and  consistenc}7.’ 1  He  published  immediately 
afterwards  an  address  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  ‘  the  great  body  of  your  de¬ 
generate  senators  are  prepared  to  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  that  Constitution  for  which  our 
ancestors  so  nobly  fought  and  died.’ 2  The  furious  abuse 
of  an  exasperated  nobleman  had  no  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  measures  of  the  Government.  Lord  Winchilsea’s 
failure  to  arrest  them  increased  his  anger.  A  few  years 
before  Brougham’s  exertions  had  been  instrumental  in 
forming  the  University  of  London.  In  1828  some  friends 
of  the  Church  of  England  suggested  the  institution  of  the 
King’s  College,  as  an  antidote  to  the  Liberal  principles 
with  which  the  University  was  associated.  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  was  one  of  those  who  had  in  the  first  instance 
joined  the  new  institution.  In  his  blind  rage  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  fraud.  4 1  was  one  of  those,’  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary,  ‘who,  at  first,  thought  the  proposed  plan 
might  be  practicable,  and  prove  an  antidote  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  London  University.  .  .  .  Late  political  events 
have  convinced  me  that  the  whole  transaction  was  inten¬ 
ded  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and  High  Church  party ; 
that  the  noble  duke  who  had,  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  period,  determined  upon  breaking  in  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1688,  might  the  more  effectually,  under  the 
cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  our  liberties  and  the  introduction  of  Popery  into 
every  department  of  the  State.’ 3 

Lord  Winchilsea’s  letter,  written  on  the  14th,  was 
published  in  the  ‘Standard’  of  the  16th  of  March.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  seeing  it,  immediately  wrote  and 
asked  if  it  were  genuine.  Lord  Winchilsea  avowed  that 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  p.  14.  3  Ann.  Reg.,  1829,  Chron.,  p.  58. 

2  Rjid.,  p.  233.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  520. 
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chap,  lie  was  the  author  of  it.  The  duke,  therefore,  sent 

- _ x: _ ,  Hardinge  to  the  writer  demanding,  an  apology.  Lord 

1829.  Winchilsea  refused  to  apologise  ;  and  the  duke  then  de¬ 
manded  that  satisfaction  ‘  which  a  gentleman  has  a  right 
to  require,  and  which  a  gentleman  never  refuses  to  give.’ 
His  duel  Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  21st  of  March, 
Duke  of  the  two  men — one  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the 
Welling-  0qier  the  hot-headed  earl — met  in  Battersea  Fields. 

ton. 

Hardinge  acted  as  second  to  the  duke,  Lord  Falmouth 
as  second  to  Lord  Winchilsea.  The  duellists  were  placed 
at  fifteen  paces  from  each  other.  The  duke  fired  first, 
and  without  effect.  Lord  Winchilsea  fired  in  the  air. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  declaring  his  regret  at  having  unadvisedly  pub¬ 
lished  an  opinion  charging  the  duke  with  disgraceful  and 
criminal  motives.  The  affair  was  thus  terminated ;  and 
the  duke,  touching  his  hat,  and  wishing  everyone  good 
morning,  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  away.1 

The  news  that  the  duel  had  been  fought  naturally 
created  the  greatest  astonishment.  More  than  thirty 
years  had  passed  since  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  had 
been  engaged  in  a  duel.  Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed 
since  Canning  had  fought  Castlereagh.  On  two  subse¬ 
quent  occasions,  indeed,  Canning’s  hasty  temperament 
had  involved  him  in  disputes  which  had  nearly  led  to 
similar  encounters.  But,  on  one  of  them,  Burdett  had 
explained  away  his  offensive  language.  On  the  other, 
the  authority  of  the  Speaker  had  been  invoked  to  part 
Canning  from  Brougham.  Duelling  had,  of  late  years, 
been  going  out  of  fashion,  and  no  one  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  its  revival  by  a  Prime  Minister.  From  the 
first,  indeed,  Lord  Winchilsea’s  letter  had  only  provoked 
a  laugh  against  the  writer.  ‘  It  is  a  very  clever  letter,’ 
said  George  IV. ;  ‘  much  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did. 

1  Ann.  Recj.,  1829,  Chron.,  pp.  59-63.  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  Wel¬ 
lington  Despatches,  vol.  v.  pp.  531-545. 
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lie  has  got  back  his  money.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  chap. 

such  pretext  to  get  back  mine.’ 1  The  world,  like  the  . _ x; _ . 

king,  had  laughed  at  Lord  Winchilsea.  They  thought  1829. 
that  the  Prime  Minister  might  have  joined  in  the  laugh. 

But,  the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  duel  had  been 
fought,  the  public  to  a  man  blamed  the  writer  whose 
letter  had  provoked  it.  Lord  Winchilsea’s  single  act  of 
grace,  in  firing  in  the  air,  did  not  save  him  from  censure. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  propriety  of  the  duke’s  con¬ 
duct.  He  was  the  one  man  in  England,  so  many  thought, 
who  might  have  ventured  on  avoiding  a  combat.  He 
had  freely  risked  his  life  in  the  pursuit  after  Waterloo, 
gallantly  replying  to  those  who  had  advised  him  to  desist 
from  it,  ‘  Let  them  fire  away — the  battle  is  won,  and  my 
life  is  of  no  value  now.’ 2  But  the  new  battle,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  1829,  was  not  won.  The  cause  of 
religious  freedom  depended  on  his  existence — 

Quserat  certamen,  cui  nil,  nisi  vita,  superstes, 

Subdita  cui  cedit  Roma,  cavere  meum  est.3 

The  duke  cared  very  little  about  these  criticisms.  The  The  dube's 
duel,  in  his  view,  was  an  inseparable  incident  from  the  his  con- 
StrUggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  ‘  It  was  as  necessary  duct- 
to  undertake  it,’  he  wrote,  ‘  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
extremity  to  which  1  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  every¬ 
thing  else  which  I  did  to  attain  the  object  which  I  had  in 
view.  I  was  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny.  I 
could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented,  as  having 
some  bad  purpose  in  view.  If  my  physician  called  upon 
me,  it  was  for  treasonable  purposes.  If  I  said  a  word, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepresented 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  me  some  gross  delusion  or 
falsehood.  .  .  .  The  courts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  not 
to  open  till  May.  I  knew  that  the  bill  must  pass  or  be 

1  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  Bishop  of  Llaudaff,  p.  134. 

2  The  anecdote  will  he  found  in  3  Colchester,  vol.  in.  p.  611,  where 
Ward’s  correspondence  with  the  the  quotation  is  thus  applied. 

i,t,2 
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lost  before'  the  15th  of  April.  In  this  state  of  things 
Lord  Winchilsea  published  his  furious  letter.  I  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  the  advantage  it  gave  me  ;  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  act  upon  it  in  such  a  tone  as  would  certainly 
put  me  in  the  right.  Not  only  was  I  successful  in  the 
execution  of  my  project,  but  the  project  itself  produced 
the  effect  which  I  looked  for  and  intended  it  should  pro¬ 
duce.  The  atmosphere  of  calumny,  in  which  I  had  been 
for  some  time  living,  cleared  away.  Men  were  ashamed 
of  repeating  what  had  been  told  to  them.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  event  itself  shocked  many  good  men ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  public  interests  at  the  moment  required 
that  I  should  do  what  I  did.’ 1 

The  duke  fought  his  duel  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
March.  On  Monday,  the  23rd,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Belief  Bill.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  exclude  Boman  Catholics  from 
sitting  in  Parliament,  but  was  defeated.  On  Friday,  the 
27th  of  March,  the  Bill  was  reported  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  30th  of  March,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
The  Government  had  been  supported,  at  every  stage  of 
the  bill,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  House,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  had  agreed  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Boman  Catholic  claims  by  348  votes  to 
160  ;  the  second  reading  of  the  Belief  Bill  had  been 
carried,  on  the  18tli  of  March,  by  353  votes  to  173 ;  the 
bill  had  been  passed  by  320  votes  to  142. 2  It  was  na¬ 
turally  expected  that  the  decisive  majorities  by  which 
the  measure  had  been  supported  in  the  Commons  would 
have  their  due  influence  in  the  Lords,  and  these  expecta¬ 
tions  were  not  disappointed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
introduced  the  Belief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ou  Tues¬ 
day,  the  31st  of  March.  The  first  reading  was  at  once 

1  Buckingham’s  Memoirs  of  Geo.  2  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  pp.  892,  1290 
IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.  Wellington  1633. 

Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  686. 
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agreed  to ;  and  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  Tues  chap. 

day,  the  2nd  of  April.  The  debate  which  then  took  place  - _ x; _ 

extended  over  three  nights,  and  the  division  did  not  1^2 9 . 
occur  till  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April.  No  The  Re- 
one  quite  knew  what  the  numbers  in  the  division  would 
be.  Only  a  week  before  it  occurred,  the  king  was  hoping 
almost  against  hope  that  the  measure  might  be  defeated. 

Closer  observers  than  the  king  expected  that  ministers 
would  have  a  majority  of  fifty.  It  was,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  how  some  of  the  Peers  would  vote.  Every 
order  of  the  Peerage  was  divided  against  itself.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
was  in  favour  of  the  measure  ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
his  next  brother,  opposed  to  it.  The  Primate  of  England 
led  the  Opposition.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  replied  to 
the  Primate.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  voted  with  his 
brother  of  Canterbury ;  the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  Kildare, 
the  only  other  Irish  prelates  in  the  division,  voted  against 
him.  Ten  Bishops  supported  the  Ministry.  Nineteen 
prelates  voted  against  them.  When  divisions  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  were  to  be  found  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  debate.  The  Ministry 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  majority  of  fifty.  The 
majority  was  more  than  twice  as  large.  The  second  read¬ 
ing  was  carried  by  217  votes  to  112.  The  most  sanguine 
partisan  had  not  expected  so  decisive  a  victory.1 

The  majority  virtually  settled  the  matter.  The 
staunchest  Protestant  saw  that  he  had  notbiug  to  hope 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  succeeding  week  the 
bill  was  passed  rapidly  through  committee ;  and  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  loth  of  April,  its  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  213  votes  to  109. 2  Lord  Eldon  made  one 
last  speech  for  the  cause  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
stubbornly  defended.  It  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cum- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  394.  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  199, 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  G94, 
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berland  intended  to  support  Lord  Eldon,  and  to  threaten 
to  quit  the  country,  never  to  return  to  it,  if  the  king 
should  give  his  assent  to  the  bill.  It  was  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  a  declaration  would  produce  so  general 
a  cheer  that  the  duke  thought  better  of  his  purpose.1 
Nothing  would  have  so  effectually  reconciled  the  mino¬ 
rity  to  the  measure  as  the  knowledge  that  it  would  have 
severed  them  for  ever  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Stout  Tories,  unable  to  rely  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
placed  their  hopes  on  the  dislike  of  the  king  to  the  bill. 
It  was  known  that  George  IV.  had  been  closeted  on  two 
recent  occasions  with  Lord  Eldon ;  that  he  had  bitterly 
complained  of  the  position  into  which  he  had  been  forced 
by  his  ministers ;  and  that  Lord  Eldon  thought  that  he 
would  postpone  giving  his  assent  to  the  measure.2  Lord 
Eldon  little  understood  the  nature  of  his  master.  George 
IV.  was  quite  ready  to  be  rude  to  the  Peers  and  Bishops 
who  had  voted  against  his  wishes,  and  to  display  his 
rudeness  to  them  in  his  own  house,  but  he  was  not  ready 
to  undertake  an  impracticable  contest  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church.  The  House  of  Lords  had  passed  the  Belief  Bill 
on  the  Friday.  On  the  Saturday  the  duke,  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  course,  sent  the  commission  down  to  Wind¬ 
sor  for  the  king’s  approval ;  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  George  IV.  returned  it  approved  on  the  Monday. 
‘  After  all  I  had  heard  in  my  visits,’  wrote  Lord  Eldon, 
‘  not  a  day’s  delay  !  God  bless  us,  and  his  Church  !  ’ 3 
The  bill  disfranchising  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
made  equal  progress.  The  Opposition  did  not  like  it ; 
some  of  them  ventured  on  opposing  it ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  accepted  the  measure  as  the  inevitable 
price  which  they  had  to  pay  for  the  Belief  Bill.  No  one 
put  the  freeholders’  case  better  than  Lord  Anglesey. 

1  Buckingham’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  s  Ibid.  ;  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  204 ; 

}>■  393.  and  Wellington  Despatches,  vol,  v. 

2  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.  p.  580. 
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‘  These  freeholders,’  he  said,  ‘  were  first  created  for  elec-  ciiap. 
tioneermg  purposes.  As  long  as  they  allowed  themselves  — A — 
to  be  driven  to  the  hustings,  like  sheep  to  the  shambles,  1829' 
without  a  will  of  their  own,  all  was  well :  not  a  murmur 
was  heard.  But  the  moment  these  poor  people  found 
out  the  value  of  their  tenure,  the  moment  they  exerted 
their  power  constitutionally,  that  instant  they  are  swept 
out  of  political  existence.’ 1  Lord  Anglesey’s  reasoning 
may  have  convinced  many  Peers  that  the  ministerial 
measure  was  a  harsh  one,  but  his  arguments  did  not 
probably  affect  a  single  vote.  The  bill  disfranchising 
the  freeholders  had  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  side  by  side  with  the  Belief  Bill, 
during  March.  It  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  139  votes  to  17,  on  the  6th  of  April.  Four 
days  afterwards  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.2 

Parliament  separated  for  its  Easter  holiday  on  the 
16  th  of  April ;  it  reassembled  on  the  28th.  The  House 
of  Lords  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  gaiety.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Bevolution,  Boman  Catholic  Peers 
were  enabled  to  take  their  seats  in  that  assembly.  It 
was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  premier  Duke 
in  England,  intended  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege ; 
and  many  ladies,  whose  political  opinions  enabled  them 
to  sympathise  with  the  Boman  Catholics,  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  witness  a  scene  which  was  historical.  Three 
Boman  Catholic  Peers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Clif¬ 
ford,  and  Lord  Dormer  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
the  Belief  Bill  on  the  28th  of  April.  Three  nights  after¬ 
wards,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Petre,  and  Lord  Stourton 
took  their  seats.3  The  full  consequences  of  the  great 
measure  of  the  year  were  already  visible  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Six  gentlemen  of  ancient  lineage,  vast  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  undoubted  character  had  been  added  to 

Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  400.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  441,  694. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1829,  Chron.,  p.  82. 
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that  assembly.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed1 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  subjected  to  a  similar 
contagion.  The  Belief  Bill  had  declared  that  the  new 
oath  was  to  be  taken  by  ‘  any  person  professing  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  who  shall  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  be  returned  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.’  It  had,  therefore,  impliedly  excluded  the 
newly-elected  member  for  Clare.  The  impolicy  of  such 
an  exclusion  seemed  manifest  to  most  people.  The  last 
thing  which  the  Ministry  should  have  desired  was  a  fresh 
election  in  Ireland,  and  a  refusal  to  allow  O’Connell  to 
take  his  seat  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  fresh  election  in 
Clare.  If  O’Connell  were  the  agitator  which  the  Tories 
believed  him  to  be  lie  would  derive  fresh  powers  of 
mischief  from  the  refusal.  The  necessity  of  appealing 
to  his  Irish  constituents  would  almost  force  him  into  a 
career  of  fresh  agitation.  The  petty  pique,  moreover, 
which  refused  to  allow  the  great  Catholic  leader  to 
share  in  the  victory  which  he  had  won  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  robbed  the  concession,  which  the  Ministry  and 
Parliament  had  decided  on  making,  of  half  its  grace. 
The  decision,  in  fact,  seemed  so  unaccountable  that  a 
few  Liberal  members  desired  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Relief  Bill,  and  to  make  the  new  oath  applicable 
to  O’Connell.  O’Connell  had  the  good  taste  and  mode¬ 
ration  to  beg  that  the  amendment  might  not  be  moved, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  great  measure  might  not  be 
jeopardised  by  the  discussion  of  his  own  case.  His  for¬ 
bearance  saved  the  Ministry  from  a  damaging  debate, 
and  the  Relief  Bill  was  passed  in  its  original  form.1 

O’Connell  arrived  in  London  on  the  8th  of  April. 
People  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  wild  man  :  they 
found  that  there  was  ‘  nothing  remarkable  in  his  manner, 
appearance,  or  conversation ;  ’  that  he  was  1  lively,  well- 
bred,  and  at  his  ease.’  The  Irishmen  could  not  have  sent 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  398.  GreviUe,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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a  better  representative.  A  man  who  was  at  once  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  landlord,  a  good  sportsman,  a  clever  lawyer,  a  ready 
speaker,  and  an  excellent  talker  was  the  very  person  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mixed  society  of 
the  metropolis.1  He  attended  the  Levee  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  behaved  like  a  gentleman — which  it  was  more 
than  it  was  possible  to  say  of  his  sovereign  on  the  same 
occasion2 — and  he  quietly  waited  till  the  15th  of  May 
without  making  any  effort  to  claim  the  seat  to  which  he 
was,  at  any  rate,  morally  entitled.  In  the  meanwhile  a 
Eoman  Catholic  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  great  influence 
in  Horsham ;  and  the  duke  desired,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Belief  Bill,  to  obtain  a  seat  for  his  eldest  son,  Lord 
Surrey.  Hurst,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough, 
retired,  and  Lord  Surrey  was  duly  elected  in  his  place.3 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  the  first  Eoman  Catholic 
Peer  admitted  to  one  House,  Lord  Surrey  was  the  first 
Eoman  Catholic  Commoner  admitted  to  the  other.  After 
Lord  Surrey’s  admission,  on  the  15th  of  May,  O’Connell 
himself  attended  at  the  House,  and  applied  to  be  sworn. 
The  gallery  and  the  lobby  were  full  of  people  anxious 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  unusual  application.  O’Connell 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Duncannon,  the  member  for 
Kilkenny,  and  by  Lord  Ebrington,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Fortescue,  the  member  for  Tavistock.  The  clerk  at  the 
table  tendered  him  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy, 
and  Abjuration.  O’Connell  expressed  his  readiness  to 
take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  claiming,  however, 
to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath  set  forth  in  the  Belief  Act. 
The  Speaker,  ruling  that  the  new  Act  was  not  applicable 
to  a  member  elected  before  it  became  law,  desired  him 

1  Daunt’s  recollections  of  O’Con-  2  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  Greville, 
nell  give  a  good  insight  into  his  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

character.  Daunt  is  a  bad  imitator  3  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Chron.,  p.  207. 
of  Boswell. 
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to  withdraw.  Brougham  immediately  moved  that  he  ‘  be 
called  back  and  heard  at  the  table.’  Peel,  declaring  that 
the  point  was  a  new  one,  pressed  for  an  adjournment. 
Charles  Wynn,  supporting  Brougham,  contended  that 
O’Connell  was  entitled  to  be  heard  either  at  the  table 
or  at  the  bar.  The  debate  was  ultimately  adjourned  till 
the  following  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  when  Peel  him¬ 
self,  accepting  the  compromise  which  Wynn  had  suggested, 
moved  that  O’Connell  ‘  be  heard,  by  himself,  his  counsel, 
or  his  agents,  at  the  bar.’  The  House  concurred  with  its 
leader,  and  O’Connell  was  immediately  called  in. 

Ho  one,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  for  popular  oratory  than  the  great  Irish 
agitator.  But  popular  oratory  does  not  necessarily  qua¬ 
lify  a  speaker  for  success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
arts  which  please  a  mob  are  displeasing  to  an  educated 
assembly  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  generally  thought  that 
O’Connell  would  fail  in  Parliament.  The  expectations  and 
hopes  of  his  friends  and  opponents  were  signally  disap¬ 
pointed.  ‘  His  whole  demeanour  was  a  happy  mixture 
of  dignity,  respect,  and  ease.’  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions,  of  his  audience. 
He  surprised  the  House,  moreover,  by  the  unexpected 
strength  of  his  argument.  The  Act  of  Union  had  re¬ 
quired  that,  until  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  otherwise  provide,  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  decla¬ 
ration  required  by  law.  The  Act  of  Union  had,  how- 
-ever,  imposed  no  penalty  on  the  member  who  omitted  to 
comply  with  this  provision,  and  Parliament  had  ‘  other¬ 
wise  ’  provided  by  passing  the  Relief  Bill.  The  spirit  of 
the  Relief  Bill,  moreover,  was,  O’Connell  contended,  in 
favour  of  his  claim  ;  and,  though  the  words  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  that  Act  apparently  excluded  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  elected  before  it  had  become  law,  another  section 
expressly  conceded  to  Roman  Catholics  the  right  to  hold 
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exercise,  and  enjoy  all  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  chap. 
exercise  any  other  franchise  or  civil  right  on  taking  the  -  x‘  .. 
oath  prescribed  in  the  Belief  Bill.  O’Connell,  then,  con-  In¬ 
tended  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Union  which 
prevented  his  taking  his  seat,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Belief  Bill  favoured  his  claim.  His  argument  was  not 
unaswerable.  Scarlett  and  other  lawyers  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  Act  which  Parliament  had  just  passed 
could  not  fairly  bear  the  construction  which  O’Connell 
had  put  upon  it ;  and  that  the  House  had  no  alternative 
but  to  enforce  the  law  and  exclude  the  great  agitator 
from  his  seat.  Even,  however,  the  lawyers  in  the  House 
were  not  unanimous  in  this  view  ;  while  the  Whigs  were 
agreed  in  thinking  that  a  measure  avowedly  of  relief 
ought  to  receive  the  most  liberal  interpretation  possible. 

The  friends  of  Lord  Grenville  and  the  friends  of  Huskis- 
son  adopted  the  same  view,  and  opposed  the  Ministry  in 
the  subsequent  division.  The  Tories,  however,  rallied  in 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
declined  to  yield  to  O’Connell’s  arguments.  O’Connell 
refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  as  ‘it  contained 
one  proposition  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  another 
proposition  which  he  believed  to  be  untrue ;  ’  and  the 
House,  adhering  to  its  decision,  ordered  the  Speaker  to 
make  out  a  new  writ  for  Clare.1 

An  act  of  relief  had  been  robbed  of  half  its  grace  by  The  new 
the  decision.  The  policy  of  temporarily  refusing  O’Con-  fSiTre. 
nell  the  fruits  of  his  victory  was  so  miserable  that  men 
refused  to  believe  that  the  Ministry  had  originated  it. 

The  exclusion  was  universally  set  down  as  the  work  of 
the  king  ; 2  and  the  Government  were  absolved  from  the 
unpopularity  attending  it.  The  House  of  Commons  had, 
perhaps,  never  arrived  at  a  more  unfortunate  decision. 

All  that  they  had  done  was  to  exclude  O’Connell  from 
taking  his  seat  during  the  few  weeks  which  the  session 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  1400, 1458,  1460,  1531.  2  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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of  1829  had  still  to  run.  The  price  which  they  had  to 
pay  for  his  temporary  exclusion  was  enormous.  Its  in- 
vitable  consequence  was  a  fresh  election  for  Clare.  A 
fresh  election  for  Clare  involved  a  new  triumph  for 
O’Connell  and  fresh  difficulties  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Roman  Catholic  Association  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed.  O’Connell’s  election  was  made  the  excuse  for 
‘an  aggregate  meeting  of  Catholics.’  The  aggregate 
meeting,  which  was  nothing  but  a  revival  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  under  another  name,  took  upon  itself  to  vote  5,000/. 
of  the  Catholic  Rent  for  the  purposes  of  the  election.  No 
candidate  dared  to  oppose  the  successful  agitator  who 
had  emancipated  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  but 
O’Connell  went  from  village  to  village  addressing  the 
masses  who  thronged  from  all  sides  to  hear  him.  His 
own  disposition,  the  applause  of  the  populace,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  immediate  friends,  would  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  under  such  circumstances  to  have  satisfied 
himself  with  thankfulness  for  the  past.  The  petty  spite 
with  which  he  had  been  personally  treated  absolved  him 
from  every  feeling  of  gratitude.  He  proceeded  from 
meeting  to  meeting,  not  to  enlarge  on  the  victory  which 
had  been  won,  but  to  enrol  support  for  a  new  campaign. 
He  undertook  to  restore  the  franchise  to  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders.  He  undertook  the  repeal  of  the  Union.1 

Parliament  had  succeeded  in  excluding  O’Connell 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1829.  It  had  in  consequence  to  deal  with  a  fresh 
agitation,  eminently  calculated  to  influence  the  excitable 
temperament  of  the  Irish.  It  happened,  moreover,  that 
various  circumstances,  with  which  O’Connell  had  no 
direct  connection,  disposed  the  Irish  to  riot  and  disorder 
in  the  summer  of  1829.  The  people,  multiplying  Avith 
extraordinary  rapidity,  were  miserably  poor.  A  period 
of  dull  trade  had  diminished  the  demand  for  Irish 
1An n.  Reg.,  1829,  Hist.,  p.  125. 
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labour ;  and  large  masses  of  the  population  were  either 
without  work  or  eking  out  a  miserable  subsistence  on 
the  scantiest  wages.  The  poorer  classes,  moreover,  had 
gained  little  or  nothing  from  the  great  measure  of  relief 
which  had  been  just  passed.  The  Roman  Catholic  cottier 
had  been  deprived  of  his  vote ;  the  Protestant  had  been 
deprived  of  his  supremacy.  The  Protestants,  irritated  at 
the  concessions  of  the  Ministry,  resolved  on  celebrating 
the  12tli  of  July  with  the  usual  rejoicings.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  elated  by  their  recent  victory,  decided  on  stop¬ 
ping  the  celebrations.  Protestant  and  Catholic  seized 
such  weapons  as  they  could  find  to  enforce  their  respec¬ 
tive  determinations.  Men  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
soon  find  opportunities  for  using  them.  An  Orange  pro¬ 
cession  in  Armagh  was  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  ten  men  were  killed  before  the  battle  ceased.  In 
Fermanagh  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  defeating  a  body 
of  Orangemen  who  had  the  temerity  to  interfere  with 
them,  encamped  on  some  high  land  and  drew  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cavan  and  Lei¬ 
trim.  The  condition  of  Munster  was  almost  as  serious. 
A  pitched  battle,  in  which  one  Protestant  was  killed  and 
seven  were  wounded,  took  place  in  Clare.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of  Tipperary  declared  their  inability  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  called  on  Government  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Insurrection  Act.  Nothing  but  the  activity  of  the 
military  and  the  police  prevented  the  commencement  of 
civil  war.  Protestants  guilty  of  killing  Roman  Catholics 
were  acquitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Protestant  juries. 
Disorder  and  lawlessness  existed  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other.1 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland  would  have  occupied  the  attention  of  every  Bri¬ 
tish  statesman.  In  1829  a  danger  nearer  home  made 
the  condition  of  Ireland  appear  of  comparatively  small 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  Hist.,  p.  120  •,  and  Cbron.,  pp.  123,  135,  144,  156. 
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citap.  importance.  Great  Britain  had  never  recovered  from  the 

_ ^ _ -  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1825.  All  classes  of  the  population 

1829.  fad  suffered  from  it.  Trade  had  been  dull ;  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  had  been  discouraged ;  and  the  rate  of 
wages  had  been  almost  universally  reduced.  The  agri¬ 
culturists  had  participated  in  the  universal  distress.  In 
March  1828  Knatchbull,  the  member  for  Kent,  told  Lord 
Colchester  that  all  the  farmers  in  the  county  were  in¬ 
solvent,1  A  bad  season  increased  the  difficulty.  Every¬ 
one  was  retrenching  his  expenditure ;  and  economies 
which  were  almost  universally  practised  naturally  dis¬ 
couraged  manufacturing  operations.  The  manufacturers 
found  it  necessary  to  close  their  business  or  to  lower  the 
wages  they  were  paying.  The  rate  of  wages  in  some 
trades  fell  to  a  pitiably  low  sum.  In  April  1829  the 
silk  weavers  of  Somersetshire  were  dragging  ‘  on  a  miser- 
able  existence  on  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  ;  just 
enough,’  so  it  was  added,  to  give  them  ‘  salt  and  pota¬ 
toes.’2  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  silk  weavers 
should  suffer  especially  from  the  state  of  things  around 
them.  The  silk  trade  had  been  revolutionised  by  the 
legislation  of  1825,  and  had  been  stimulated  into  un¬ 
natural  activity.  Silk,  however,  was  one  of  the  first 
articles  which  a  person  bent  on  economy  could  dispense 
with.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  any  woman  to 
wear  a  silk  gown  ;  and  a  farmer  who  told  his  landlord 
that  he  was  insolvent  was  not  likely  to  buy  a  silk  dress 
for  his  wife  to  wear  on  Sunday.  Immediately  after  the 
period  at  which  prosperity  had  encouraged  and  legisla¬ 
tion  had  promoted  the  silk  trade,  the  demand  for  silk 
goods  fell  off.  The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of 
Bochdale,  and  of  Taunton  found  their  business  no  longer 
profitable,  and  were  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  workpeople. 

Over-production  in  1825,  a  diminution  in  the  de- 

1  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  552.  2  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  596. 
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maud  for  silk  in  1828,  accounted  for  the  stagnant  con¬ 
dition  of  the  silk  trade.  Manufacturers  and  working  men, 
however,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  were  not 
likely  to  attribute  it  to  so  simple  a  cause  as  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  their  own  looms  or  the  poverty  of  their  usual 
customers.  Distress  had  followed  Huskisson’s  legislation, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  silk  trade  was  almost  every¬ 
where  ascribed  to  the  novel  commercial  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  French,  it  was  insisted,  were  under¬ 
selling  us  in  our  own  markets  ;  and  nothing  but  an  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  the  old  system  of  protection  could  save 
the  British  manufacturer  from  ruin  and  the  British  artizan 
from  the  workhouse  or  starvation.  Fyler,  one  of  the 
members  for  Coventry,  a  borough  in  which  more  than 
four  thousand  persons  were  out  of  work,  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
April.  Fyler  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  silk  trade.  lie 
avowedly  desired  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  Huskisson  had  abandoned.  The  Protection¬ 
ists  mustered  in  Fyler’s  support  with  unusual  confidence. 
Huskisson  was  no  longer  in  office;  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  had  never  shown  any  zeal  for  free  trade ;  and 
Fitzgerald,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects. 
Every  condition,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  favourable  to 
an  onslaught  on  Huskisson’s  system.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Protectionists,  Fitzgerald,  though  he  had  entered  his 
office  without  any  definite  opinions  on  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  had  ‘  by  great  diligence  and  application  ’ 1  mastered 
the  principles  on  which  Huskisson  had  acted,  and  convinced 
himself  of  their  propriety.  He  rose  immediately  after 
Fyler 's  motion  had  been  seconded,  but  he  rose  to  deprecate 
its  adoption.  The  success  of  the  motion  would  confirm 
the  opinion  which  was  unluckily  prevalent,  that  Parlia- 

1  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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ment  was  contemplating  some  modification  in  its  policy, 
and  would,  therefore,  increase  the  uncertainty  into  which 
the  trade  had  already  been  thrown.  For  his  part,  he  was 
convinced  that  excessive  duties  only  held  out  irresistible 
temptations  to  the  smuggler,  and  that  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  in  reality  required  protection  against  the  contra¬ 
band  and  not  against  the  legitimate  trade.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  duties,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  manufacturers,  he  proposed  to  reduce  them, 
and  thus  inflict  one  more  blow  on  the  contraband  trade.1 

Fitzgerald’s  speech  made  the  impression  on  the 
weavers  which  Balaam’s  famous  prediction  produced  on 
Balak.  They  had  relied  on  him  to  curse  Huskisson’s  po¬ 
licy,  and  he  had  blessed  it.  They  had  besought  him  to 
raise  the  duties  on  foreign  silks,  and  he  had  promised  to 
reduce  them.  Four  thousand  looms  were  already  idle  in 
Coventry.  A  manufacturer  declared  that,  if  Fitzgerald’s 
proposal  were  carried  into  effect,  he  would  throw  two  hun¬ 
dred  others  out  of  work.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Maccles¬ 
field  on  the  23rd  of  April  to  petition  Parliament  against 
Fitzgerald’s  bill.  The  starving  operatives  who  attended 
it  were  excited  by  the  inflammatory  language  which  was 
addressed  to  them.  The  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
town  unfortunately  announced  a  further  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  announcement,  made  to  men  whose 
passions  were  already  aroused,  produced  mischievous 
consequences.  On  Monday,  the  27th  of  April,  a  mob  of 
men  and  boys  assembled  in  the  market-place  and  com¬ 
menced  destroying  the  factory  of  the  obnoxious  manufac¬ 
turer.  On  the  same  day  the  weavers  of  Bochdale  broke 
into  a  few  factories,  in  which  some  workmen  who  had 
transgressed  the  rules  of  their  union  were  employed ;  de¬ 
stroyed  the  shuttles;  and  beat  the  men  who  were  at  work. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Manchester  and  other 

1  The  debate,  which  will  he  found  in  Hansard ,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  744-867 
extended  over  two  nights. 
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places  were  the  scene  of  similar  disturbances.  In  May 
riots  broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  weavers  of 
Bethnal  Green  resorted  to  deplorable  acts  of  violence. 
Ten  years  had  passed  since  England  had  been  the  theatre 
of  so  much  disorder. 

These  disturbances  were  unfortunately  capable  of 
an  easy  explanation.  The  silk  weavers  were  suffering 
from  a  distress  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ex¬ 
aggerate.  ‘  A  man  came  yesterday  from  Bethnal  Green 
with  an  account  of  that  district,’  wrote  Greville,  a  few 
months  afterwards.  ‘They  are  all  weavers,  forming  a 
sort  of  separate  community  ;  there  they  are  born ;  there 
they  live  and  labour  ;  and  there  they  die.  They  neither 
migrate  nor  change  their  occupation  ;  they  can  do  nothing 
else.  They  have  increased  in  a  ratio  at  variance  with  any 
principles  of  population,  having  nearly  tripled  in  twenty 
years — from  22,000  to  64,000.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  out  of  employment,  and  can  get  none.  1,100  are 
crammed  into  the  poor-house,  five  or  six  in  a  bed ;  6,000 
receive  parochial  relief.  The  parish  is  in  debt ;  every 
day  adds  to  the  number  of  paupers  and  diminishes  that 
of  ratepayers.  These  are  principally  shopkeepers,  who 
are  beggared  by  the  rates.  The  district  is  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  and  hopeless  poverty,  yet  they  multiply ;  and, 
-while  the  people  look  squalid  and  dejected,  as  if  borne 
down  by  wretchedness  and  destitution,  the  children  thrive 
and  are  healthy.’ 1  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  disturbances  amongst  a  population  afflicted  with 
the  misery  which  oppressed  the  weavers  of  Bethnal 
Green.  For  a  moment  the  manufacturers  hoped  that 
the  occurrence  of  disorder  would  induce  the  Ministry 
to  withdraw  their  proposal.  Disturbances  had  the  con¬ 
trary  effect,  and  stimulated  the  Cabinet  to  hasten  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  ‘  The  interests  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  interests  of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  the  public 

1  Greyille,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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tranquillity,’  said  Peel,  ‘  called  for  the  immediate  passing 
of  the  bill.  The  outrages  which  had  lately  taken  place 
were,  he  knew,  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  intimi¬ 
dating  the  Legislature  against  agreeing  to  this  measure ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  every  day  it  was  delayed 
would  add  to  the  number  of  these  outrages.’  The  House 
did  not  venture  to  resist  an  appeal  thus  solemnly  made 
to  it.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  Fitzgerald’s  bill  was  passed  through  its  remaining 
stages  and  became  law.1 

Free  trade  had  won  a  new  victory ;  but  free  trade 
was  powerless  to  remove  the  distress  which  was  afflicting 
almost  every  class  of  the  community.  A  bad  harvest 
aggravated  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
added  one  more  element  of  evil  to  the  general  suffering. 
‘  I  saw  a  friend  who  had  recently  returned  from  one  of 
the  largest  districts  in  the  country,’  said  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  February  1830,  who  told  us  ‘  both  masters 
and  workmen  were  fast  coming  down  to  despair.  I 
know  that  labourers  perform  most  painful  works,  and 
that,  after  fourteen  hours  of  hard  and  constant  labour, 
they  can  only  earn  to  maintain  themselves  a  few  shillings, 
utterly  insufficient.  The  retail  dealers  are  sinking  into 
distress  for  want  of  customers,  and  are  unable  to  pay 
rates,  rent,  or  taxes,  and  trade  is  altogether  unprofitable. 
Wretchedness,  ruin,  and  misery  swallow  up  all  in  their 
vortex.  Every  week  in  the  Gazette  is  a  long  list  of 
bankrupts  and  a  longer  list  of  declared  insolvents.’  ‘  In 
one  district  of  the  county  of  Warwick,’  said  Fyler,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  ‘  there  was  a  parish  containing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  The  population 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  one  hundred  persons.  Of 
these  there  were  two  thousand  receiving  parochial  relief, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  not  receiving  relief,  but  not 

1  10th.  George  IV.,  c.  23.  Peel’s  declaration  is  in  Hansard,  vol.  xxi. 

p.  1101. 
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able  to  contribute  anything  to  the  rates,  the  whole  weight  chap. 
of  which  was  borne  by  five  hundred  heads  of  families,  .  X'  . 
the  representatives  of  the  other  inhabitants.’  ‘A  very  1829. 
large  portion  of  the  working  classes,’  said  a  third  mem¬ 
ber,  ‘  were  approaching  to  starvation.  They  wanted 
food  and  clothing  ;  the  best  workmen  could  not  find  em¬ 
ployment,  or  were  obliged  to  apply  to  charitable  distri¬ 
butions  of  food  to  eke  out  their  existence.  The  large 
farmer  was  reduced  to  a  small  farmer,  the  small  farmer 
was  becoming  a  labourer,  and  the  labourer  was  becoming 
a  pauper.’ 1  In  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  in  England,  the  poor  rates  amounted 
to  thirty  shillings  an  acre.  In  the  parish  of  Mereworth 
the  rates  reached  40/.  of  the  whole  rental ;  and  out  of 
1,900  persons  residing  in  a  single  parish  in  Somersetshire 
there  were  1,000  paupers.  In  Barnsley  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  averaged  only  twentypence  a  week.  In 
Sussex  the  labourers  were  employed  on  the  roads  at 
fourpence  and  threepence  a  day.  In  Huddersfield  the 
people  did  not  on  an  average  earn  more  than  twopence 
daily.  Labour  was  so  cheap  and  so  abundant  that  the 
men  were  employed  to  do  the  work  of  horses  and  oxen. 

In  Hampshire  and  Cheshire  peasants  could  be  frequently 
seen  harnessed  to  wagons,  4  degraded  to  the  labour  of 
brutes.’  In  Somersetshire  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
declared  that  he  had  beheld  numbers  of  his  fellow-men 
‘  yoked  together  like  oxen  and  engaged  in  drawing  coals 
from  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood.’  Men,  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  gladly  performed  the  vilest  and  the 
hardest  labour  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  wage.2 

All  classes  of  the  community  were  oppressed  with  The  speech 
the  terrible  distress  which  they  were  either  experiencing  [hronehi 
themselves  or  witnessing  around  them.  When  Parlia-  183°* 
ment  met,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  the  country 

Hansard,  yol.  xxii.pp.  88, 158,  234. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  932,  959,  931,  993,  1003. 
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gentlemen  were  longing  to  discover  some  means  for 
alleviating  the  misery  which  was  shocking  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  and  which  their  diminished  rent-rolls  disabled  them 
from  relieving.  They  expected  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne  would  reflect  their  own  feeelings.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  declared  that  ‘  his  Majesty  laments  that, 
notwithstanding  the  indication  of  active  commerce,  dis¬ 
tress  should  prevail  among  the  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the  paternal  feelings  of 
his  Majesty  to  be  enabled  to  propose  measures  calculated 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  any  portion  of  his  subjects, 
and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  the  general  and 
permanent  interests  of  his  people.  It  is  from  a  deep  so¬ 
licitude  for  those  interests  that  his  Majesty  is  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  acting  with  extreme  caution  in 
reference  to  this  important  subject.  His  Majesty  feels 
assured  that  you  will  concur  with  him  in  assigning  due 
weight  to  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons,  and  to  the 
operation  of  other  causes  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislative  control  or  remedy.  Above  all  his  Majesty  is 
convinced  that  no  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty  will 
induce  you  to  relax  the  determination  which  you  have 
uniformly  manifested  to  maintain  inviolate  the  public 
credit,  and  thus  to  uphold  the  high  character  and  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  country.’ 

These  cold  and  guarded  phrases  created  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Parliament.  The  king  had  declared  the 
distress  to  be  partial.  The  country  gentlemen,  arriving 
one  after  another,  each  with  heartrending  accounts  from 
his  own  neighbourhood,  were  convinced  that  it  was 
general.  The  king  had  implied  that  it  was  due  to  un¬ 
fortunate  seasons  ;  the  country  gentlemen  were  unanimous 
in  ascribing  it  to  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  king  had  recommended  caution  in  deal i no¬ 
wit  h  it ;  the  country  gentlemen  had  persuaded  themselves 
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that  instant  action  was  necessary.  The  dispassionate  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  speech  seemed,  therefore,  tame  and  unwise  to 
their  excited  feelings.  The  Administration,  moreover, 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  Tory  Government  with 
Whig  opinions.  The  Ministry,  which  had  been  placed  in 
office  to  maintain  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  had  repealed  the  Test  Act  and  emancipated  the 
Eoman  Catholics  ;  and  extreme  Tories,  reflecting  on  these 
events,  thought  themselves  absolved  from  any  further 
allegiance  to  Wellington  and  Peel.  The  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  did 
not  diminish  the  irritation  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
address  was  moved  by  Lord  Darlington.  Lord  Darling¬ 
ton  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Cleveland.  Lord  Cleve¬ 
land  had  all  his  life  been  a  zealous  Whig ;  he  had  brought 
Brougham  into  Parliament  for  Winchilsea  ;  his  eldest  son 
had,  for  seventeen  years,  been  a  silent  supporter  of  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Cleveland,  however,  considered  that 
the  progress  of  time  had  made  such  great  changes  both 
in  men  and  measures  that  he  was  bound  to  pass  over 
to  the  Ministerial  ranks.  Lord  Cleveland’s  conduct  was 
annoying  to  the  Whigs,  but  it  could  not  be  particularly 
satisfactory  to  the  Tories.  They  might  well  consider 
whether  the  change  in  men  and  measures  which  had  in¬ 
duced  Lord  Cleveland  to  pass  over  to  the  Government 
did  not  equally  compel  them  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  it. 

The  irritation  of  the  Tories  was  visible  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Years  had  passed  since  an  amendment 
had  been  proposed  to  the  address.  It  had  always  been 
voted  in  the  form  in  which  the  Ministry  had  worded  it, 
and  it  had  always  re-echoed  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  address  was  made  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Government.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Stanhope,  a  Tory  peer,  strongly  opposed  to  the  resumption 
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of  cash  payments  and  to  Huskisson’s  commercial  policy, 
declared  that  ‘  a  speech  more  inept  and  more  inappro¬ 
priate  was  never  delivered  from  the  throne,’ and  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address.  Opposition  Peers,  thinking 
that  Lord  Stanhope’s  amendment  pointed  to  a  return  to 
a  paper  currency,  passed  over  to  the  Government,  and 
Lord  Stanhope  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.1  His 
amendment,  however,  had  enabled  the  extreme  Tories  to 
display  their  hostility  towards  the  Ministry. 

A  much  more  serious  attack  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Knatchbull,  the  member  for  Kent,  a 
country  gentleman  of  Tory  views,  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment,  lamenting  the  distress,  declaring  it  to  be  general, 
and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  time  of  the  House 
should  be  employed  to  alleviate  and  remove  it.  The 
amendment  was  very  nearly  proving  fatal  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  Ministry.  All  the  extreme  Tories  sup¬ 
ported  Knatchbull.  Brougham,  Altliorp,  and  the  mode¬ 
rate  Whigs  voted  against  the  Government.  Huskisson 
and  the  remnant  of  Canning’s  friends  ranged  themselves 
on  the  same  side.  O’Connell,  who  made  his  first  speech 
on  the  occasion,  supported  the  amendment.  The  Minis¬ 
terial  whips  thought  that  the  Ministry  would  be  in  a 
minority ;  and  the  Government  was  only  saved  from 
defeat  by  the  sudden  advent  of  an  unexpected  assistance. 
Lord  Howick,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Grey,  doubted 
the  expediency  of  turning  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington.2 
He  had  never  forgiven  Brougham  for  supporting  Can¬ 
ning  in  1827. 3  He  had  no  confidence  in  Huskisson  ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  services  which  the  duke  had 
rendered  in  the  previous  year  entitled  him  to  a  fair  trial. 
He  rose  towards  the  close  of  the  debate  and  declared  that 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  10,  55.  like  Brougham,  however,  he  had  sot 

2  Lordllowick’s  vote  may  perhaps  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  seat 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  his 
he,  like  Brougham,  owed  his  seat  in  patron’s  opinions. 

Parliament  to  Lord  Cleveland.  Un-  s  Roebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  note. 
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lie  should  support  the  Ministry.  Hume  and  other  Ee 
formers  followed  Lord  Howick  into  the  lobby.  The 
Ministry  was,  in  this  way,  saved  from  defeat,  and  obtained 
a  majority  of  158  votes  to  105.1 

The  division  proved  that  the  Ministry  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Tories,  and  that  its  existence  depended  on 
their  forbearance.  The  Tories,  on  their  part,  showed  little 
inclination  to  abstain  from  attacking  the  Government. 
Lord  Blandford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  was  member  for  his  father’s  borough  of  Wood- 
stock.  He  was  a  Tory  ;  he  regarded  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  with  abhorrence.  So  long  as  rotten  boroughs 
were  purchasable  in  the  open  market  wealthy  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  always  able  to  find  seats  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  their  representatives  ;  and  special  precautions 
were,  therefore,  necessary  to  prevent  what  Lord  Bland¬ 
ford  called  ‘  the  accumulation  of  Roman  Catholic  power  ’ 
in  Parliament.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1829 
Lord  Blandford  had  moved  some  resolutions  declaring 
that  the  existence  of  rotten  boroughs  was  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  had  been  beaten  by 
a  large  majority.2  He  renewed  his  proposition  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1830.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  unpre¬ 
pared  to  support  any  project  of  Reform.  The  Reformers 
themselves  thought  the  motion  premature ;  and  Lord 
Blandford’s  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  large  majority.3 
But  the  debate  gave  ministers  one  more  warning  that  they 
could  place  no  dependence  on  their  nominal  supporters, 
and  that  their  existence  could  at  any  moment  be  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  combination  of  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals 
against  them. 

Such  a  combination  seemed  every  day  more  probable. 
On  the  25th  of  Pebruary,  Lord  Stanhope  proposed  that 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  120.  Roe-  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
buck,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  compared  with  2  Hansard ,  vol.  xxi.  p^  1688. 

Spencer,  p.  234,  note;  and  Greville,  3  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  178. 
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the  Lords  should  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  internal  state  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Stanhope,  however,  did  not  receive  the  support  which  he 
expected.  The  Whigs,  still  distrusting  his  views  upon 
the  currency,  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  which  might  possibly  lead  to  an  alteration  in  the 
Act  of  1819.  The  extreme  Tories,  left  to  themselves, 
were  defeated  by  a  large  majority.1  On  the  18th  of 
March  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  reviving  Lord  Stanhope’s 
motion  in  another  form,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  on  the  internal  state  of  the  country, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  prin¬ 
ciple  between  the  proposal  which  Lord  Stanhope  had 
made  in  February  and  the  motion  which  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  made  in  March.  Both  were  opposed  by  the 
Ministry.  But,  in  the  three  weeks’  interval  between  the 
two  propositions,  a  section  of  the  Whigs  had  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  extreme  Tories.  The  Ministry  was  again 
in  a  majority ;  but  the  minority  was  swelled  by  the  votes 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Holland,  and  other  Whigs.2  A 
motion  similar  to  Lord  Stanhope’s  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  led  to  a  discussion  which  was  protracted  over 
four  nights,  but  which  resulted  in  a  fresh  triumph  to  the 
Government.  The  House  decided  by  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  to  refuse  an  inquiry.3 

The  Ministry  had  thus  succeeded  in  resisting  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation.  Parliament  had  shrunk  from 
an  investigation,  which  seemed  capable,  if  it  were  once 
commenced,  of  almost  indefinite  extension.  The  mass  of 
the  Whigs  had  refrained  from  committing  themselves  to 
a  proceeding  which  extreme  Tories  openly  regarded  as  a 
first  step  towards  the  reconsideration  of  the  financial  and 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1000.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  538. 

2  The  majority  was  141  to  61.  3  255  votes  to  87.  Hansard,  vol, 

The  division  on  Lord  Stanhope’s  mo-  xxiii.  p.  827. 

tion  had  been  118  to  25.  Hansard, 
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commercial  legislation  of  Huskisson  and  Peel.  But  the 
same  objections  could  not  be  urged  to  another  class  of 
motions  which  were  brought  against  the  Government. 
Sir  James  Graham  was  born  in  1792;  he  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  baronetcy  in  1824.  His  father  had  lived  and 
died  a  Tory.  But  Graham,  moulding  his  own  opinions 
upon  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  and  contracting  an 
acquaintance  with  a  few  earnest  Whigs,  adopted  Liberal 
principles.  He  was  returned  in  the  Liberal  interest,  in 
1818,  for  Hull ;  in  1820,  for  St.  Ives.  Threatened  with 
a  petition,  and  shrinking  from  the  expense  of  a  contest 
before  a  Grenville  committee,  he  retired  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  estate,  and  to  the  study  of  economical  questions. 
In  1826  he  again  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  commencement  of  his  Parliamentary  career 
was  remarkable  for  many  disappointments.  He  failed 
in  debate,  and  showed  little  promise  of  his  future  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  friends  gave  him 
more  credit  for  industry  than  for  ability,  and  thought 
that  he  owed  more  to  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Grey 
than  to  his  own  talents.  His  subsequent  career  disproved 
the  truth  of  their  conjectures.  The  man  who  had  been 
regarded  as  vain  and  self-sufficient  rose  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  House  of  Commons.1 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Graham  moved  for  a  general 
reduction  of  salaries  in  all  the  establishments  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  the  twenty  years  in  which  cash  payments 
had  been  suspended  the  public  servants  had  persuaded 
the  Government  to  raise  their  pay.  The  fall  in  Bank 
paper  had  reduced  the  purchasing  value  of  each  pound, 
and  had,  therefore,  justified,  or  even  necessitated,  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  salaries.  But  the  circumstances  which  had  made 

1  Torrens’  Sir  J.  Graham,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-238.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
Roebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Spencer,  p.  241,  note. 
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a  general  increase  of  salaries  indispensable  bad  disap¬ 
peared  after  the  passing  of  Peel’s  Act.  Bank  paper  was 
thenceforward  changeable  at  par ;  the  purchasing  value 
of  each  pound  was  restored  to  its  old  level,  and  there  was 
no  longer,  therefore,  any  justification  for  the  arbitrary 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  public  servants.  The  aug¬ 
mentation,  Graham  contended,  ‘  should  be  revised,  and 
every  possible  reduction  effected  which  can  be  made 
without  the  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  public  service.’  Graham’s  argu¬ 
ment  was  so  forcible  that  the  Government  did  not  venture 
on  directly  opposing  his  motion.  They  put  up  Dawson, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  it  pledging  the  House  to  every  possible  saving.  Graham 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  this  amendment,  and 
withdrew  his  own  proposal.1  The  majority  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  were  also  willing  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Ministry 
intended  to  do.  Hume,  however,  characteristically  de¬ 
sired  to  enforce  the  moral  of  the  debate  in  a  renewed 
discussion.  On  the  15th  of  February,  three  days  after 
the  adoption  of  Dawson’s  amendment,  he  proposed  a  re¬ 
peal  and  modification  of  taxation  to  the  largest  possible 
extent  which  the  reductions  would  admit.  The  debate 
which  ensued  degenerated  into  a  discussion  on  the  cur¬ 
rency.  But  the  recollection  of  Dawson’s  amendment 
saved  the  Government  from  defeat  and  gave  them  a 
large  majority.2 

These  successive  motions  convinced  the  Ministry  that 
it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  explaining  their  own 
proposals  of  retrenchment.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
four  days  after  the  defeat  of  Hume’s  motion,  Goulburn 
rose  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  explain 
the  economies  on  which  the  Government  had  determined. 
Large  savings  were,  of  course,  difficult  to  effect.  Neither 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  478. 

2  184  votes  to  62  ( Hansard ,  vol.  xxii.  p.  527). 
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the  Ministry  nor  the  Legislature  had  practically  any  con¬ 
trol  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  of  the  State 
were  due  to  the  charge  of  the  debt  and  to  the  Conso¬ 
lidated  Fund  ;  and  the  supply  services,  which  were 
alone  susceptible  of  retrenchment,  only  required  about 
17,600,000/.  a  year.  A  portion  of  this  sum,  moreover, 
was  due  to  the  remuneration  of  services  which  had  been 
rendered  in  the  past,  and  which  the  Legislature  could 
not  consistently  with  good  faith  refuse  to  recognise.  The 
Ministry,  therefore,  found  themselves  crippled  at  every 
turn  in  their  efforts  to  economise.  But  they  considered 
that  they  could  reduce  the  estimates  by  ffOSl^Sfi/.1  A 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  and  other 
small  economies  would,  it  was  hoped,  increase  the  gross 
saving  to  about  1,300,000/. 

The  savings  which  the  Ministry  thus  promised  to 
effect  did  not  equal  the  retrenchments  which  men  like 
Hume,  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  office,  had  thought 
possible.  But  they  were  much  greater  than  the  House 
had  expected.  A  few  members  doubted  their  sufficiency, 
but  most  members  expressed  their  gratification  at  Goul- 
b urn’s  announcement,  and  their  readiness  to  adopt  it.  The 
Opposition,  though  they  accepted  the  ministerial  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  whole,  did  not,  however,  cease  their  efforts 
to  effect  other  small  savings.  Colonel  Davies  proposed 
that  the  supplies  should  be  voted  for  only  six  months 
instead  of  for  a  year ;  and  Hume,  proposing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10,000  men  in  the  number  of  the  army,  was 
persuaded  by  Lord  Althorp  to  alter  his  motion  and  limit 


1  The  reductions  were  as  follows : —  £ 

Army  Estimates  .....  453,146 

Navy  .......  272,939 

Miscellaneous  ......  276,900 

Ordnance  ......  29,000 

Total  .  £1,031,985 

■ — Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  751. 
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liis  reduction  to  5,000.  Davies  was  beaten  by  225  votes 
to  93  ;  Hume  by  167  votes  to  57. 1  But  these  divisions, 
occurring  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  Ministry  had 
announced  their  own  proposals,  afforded  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  temper  by  which  the  economists  were  animated, 
and  of  the  little  forbearance  which  they  intended  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Ministry. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  Opposition  was  dis¬ 
played  in  a  more  striking  manner  shortly  afterwards. 
Yesey  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  since  Grant’s  retirement 
in  1828,  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness  at  the  close  of 
1829.  He  complained  bitterly  of  overwork  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  was  so  ill  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  his  reco¬ 
very  was  doubtful.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  from  his 
office ;  and  Herries,  who  had  been  reposing  for  two 
years  in  the  easiest  of  situations,  the  Mint,  was  selected 
to  succeed  him.  Wellington  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  Grenvillites  by  offering  the  Mint  to  Lord 
Chandos,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Chandos,  however,  refused  the  appointment,  and  Herries 
was  persuaded  to  retain  the  Mint  in  addition  to  his  new 
office.  The  Ministry  had  still  to  dispose  of  Fitzgerald’s 
second  office,  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  thought  that  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  it 
was  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  The  Ministry  de¬ 
clined  to  abolish  the  situation,  but  reduced  the  salary 
attached  to  it  from  3,000k  to  2,000/.  a  year,2 3  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  it  Frankland  Lewis,  the  member  for  Radnor¬ 
shire.  Lewis  was  a  politician  of  some  experience  and 
much  knowledge.  He  had  already  served  the  Crown  in 
a  subordinate  capacity,  and  he  had  only  retired  from  the 
Ministry  with  Huskisson  and  Grant  in  1828. 8  His  ap- 


1  Hansard ,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  791,  794. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1123. 

3  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  477. 
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pointment  did  not  add  much  strength  to  the  Government, 
and  it  exposed  them  to  a  damaging  attack.  Graham  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  pledge  which 
they  had  given  to  effect  every  possible  economy,  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  resolution  condemning  it.1  The  Whigs,  however, 
refrained  from  giving  Graham  any  collective  support,  and 
he  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority.2 

This  defeat  did  not  discourage  Graham  from  attempt¬ 
ing  a  further  attack  on  the  Government.  The  Ordnance 
Office  had  an  establishment  which  wTas  peculiarly  open 
to  criticism.  It  was  represented  in  Parliament  by  one 
Peer  and  seven  Commoners.  The  Master-General,  Lord 
Beresford,  was  a  Peer  ;  the  Lieutenant-General,  Lord  R. 
Somerset,  was  member  for  Gloucestershire  ;  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Sir  H.  Pane,  was  member  for  Sandwich ;  the 
Storekeeper,  Colonel  Trench,  was  member  for  Cambridge ; 
the  Clerk,  Spencer  Perceval,  was  member  for  Newport ; 
the  Clerk  of  the  Deliveries,  General  Phipps,  was  member 
for  Scarborough ;  the  Secretary  to  the  Master-General, 
Mr.  Holmes,  was  member  for  Bishop’s  Castle  ;  and  the 
Treasurer,  Lord  Downes,  was  member  for  Queenborough. 
No  other  department  in  the  Government  enjoyed  so 
formidable  an  array  of  representatives  in  Parliament ; 
and  economists  naturally  concluded  that,  among  so  many 
placemen,  there  must  be  some  redundant  officials.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  1828  had  endorsed  this  view,  and, 
in  opposition  to  Wellington’s  express  opinion,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  suppression  of  the  Lieutenant-General.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  Graham  endeavoured  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  by  striking  the 
salary  of  the  Lieutenant-General  out  of  the  estimates. 
He  was,  however,  again  unsuccessful.  The  Ministry, 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  high  authority  of  tlieir 
chief,  defeated  the  proposal  by  200  votes  to  124.s 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  256.  2  188  votes  to  00  (ibid,,  295). 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1044. 
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Nearly  all  tlie  other  motions  made  during  the  session 
by  the  economists  met  with  a  similar  fate.  A  proposal 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was 
defeated  by  178  votes  to  106.1  An  attack  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure  incurred  by  the  missions  to  South  America 
was  stopped  by  118  votes  to  99.2  An  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  consular  establishments  was  defeated 
by  121  votes  to  98.3  The  economists  were  only  able 
to  enforce  their  views  on  two  occasions.  In  the  course 
of  1826  Eobert  Dundas,  a  son  of  Lord  Melville,  had 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  ;  and  William 
Bathurst,  a  son  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Commissioner  of 
the  Victualling  Department.  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Melville  had  already  received  considerable  rewards  for 
the  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  public. 
Lord  Bathurst  was  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  and  a 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery.  Lord  Melville  was 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Scotland.  One  of  these  high 
officials  received  nearly  4,000/.  a  year,  the  other  of  them 
nearly  3,000/.  a  year,  for  doing  nothing.  In  1826  their 
sons  William  and  Eobert  were  appointed  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy  Board  and  Victualling  Department.  The 
Commissionerships  were  redundant  offices,  and  were 
accordingly  selected,  in  1830,  for  reduction.  The 
Treasury,  however,  rewarded  the  short  service  of  the 
sinecurists  with  pensions  of  500/.  and  400/.  a  year.  The 
Ministry  warmly  defended  their  conduct  in  doing  so. 
The  Treasury,  they  declared,  had  only  applied  to  Ba¬ 
thurst  and  Dundas  the  rule  which  was  ordinarily  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  Civil  servant.  The  Opposition,  however, 
contended  that  no  rule  could  be  applicable  to  the  son 
of  a  sinecurist  appointed  by  his  father’s  interest  to  a 
redundant  office.  The  personal  questions  involved  in  the 
motion  aided  them  in  the  division.  Tory  members, 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  526.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  45.  3  Ibid.,  p.  282. 
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angry  with  their  chiefs,  were  not  sorry  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  this  character  for  displaying  their  resent¬ 
ment.  The  pensions  were  struck  out  of  the  estimates  by 
139  votes  to  12 1.1  One  of  the  two  sinecurists  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  vote  of  the  evening.  A  few  months 
later  on  Buller,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council,  died, 
and  Lord  Bathurst  bestowed  the  office  on  his  son 
William. 

The  division  in  which  these  pensions  were  rejected 
was  the  only  one  in  which  the  Ministry  actually  suffered 
defeat.  But,  on  another  occasion,  they  only  avoided 
a  reverse  by  a  timely  surrender.  It  has  been  stated 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
decided,  in  1824,  on  spending  a  sum  of  300.000/.  on  the 
repairs  of  Windsor.  The  vote,  at  the  time,  had  been 
popular  ;  but  the  reckless  extravagance  with  which  the 
repairs  were  made  soon  alarmed  the  economists.  The  esti¬ 
mate  was  gradually  raised  from  300,000/.  to  640,000/. ; 
from  640,000/.  to  800,000/.  ;  and  a  further  100,000/.  was 
required  in  1830.  The  king,  however,  was  lying  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  in  Windsor ;  and  the  Opposition,  under  the 
circumstances,  desired  to  abstain  from  discussing  the 
grant.  The  Ministry,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings, 
met  them  half-way.  The  vote  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
subject  of  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.2 

With  two  exceptions  the  Ministry  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  all  its  proposals.  The  reductions  which  it 
had  voluntarily  made  had  conciliated  moderate  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  had  enabled  it  to  resist  the 
motions  for  further  economies.  The  savings  which  had 
been  effected  facilitated  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year.  The  expenditure  of  1829  had  been  placed  at 
48,333,593 /.  ;  the  expenditure  of  1830  was  placed  at 


1  Hansard ,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  958.  Castle,  voted  in  previous  years,  had 

r‘  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  352.  The  provoked  a  good  deal  of  debate  and 
increased  sums  for  the  repair  of  the  hostile  criticism. 
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only  47,812,00c)/.1  The  revenue  of  1829  had  been 
placed  at  51,347,000/.  ;  the  revenue  of  1830  was  placed 
at  50,4S0,000/.2  Goulburn,  therefore,  had  a  clear  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  of  2,670,000/.  But  he  was  able  to  increase 
this  surplus  by  dealing  on  a  large  scale  with  the  debt. 
In  his  last  year  of  office  Vansittart  had  reduced  the 
interest  of  the  Navy  5  per  cents,  to  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Goulburn  decided  on  effecting  a  further  saving 
in  the  same  way,  and  on  reducing  the  interest  of  this 
Stock  to  3^  per  cent,  a  year.  Every  holder  of  the  4  per 
cent.  Stock  was  to  have  the  option  of  exchanging  it  for 
100/.  New  3^  per  cent.  Stock,  or  70/.  5  per  cent.  Stock. 
As  the  scheme  dealt  with  upwards  of  150,000,000/.,  it 
effected  an  annual  saving  of  rather  more  than  750,000/. 


£ 


1  Debt . 

Annuities  ..... 

Exchequer  Bills  .... 
Civil  List  ..... 

Supply  Services  .... 

25,671,000 

2,629,000 

750,000 

2,180,000 

16,582,000 

Total  . 

£47,812,000 

— Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  319. 

2  Customs  ...... 

Excise  . . 

Stamps  ....  .  . 

Assessed  Taxes  .... 

Post  Office  ..... 

Small  Branches  and  Miscellaneous 

17,200,000 

19,300,000 

7,100,000 

4,900,000 

1,500,000 

480,000 

Total 

— Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  318. 

£50,480,000 

The  financial  arrangements  of  1827, 
1828,  1829  were  comparatively  un¬ 
important.  In  1827  the  revenue 
amounted  to  54,486,6577 ;  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  without  the  Sinking  Fund, 
to  53,354,4307  ( Hansard ,  vol.  xix. 
p.  1652.)  In  1828  the  revenue  was 
placed  at  53,902,0307,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  at  50,104,5227  (Ibid.,  p.  1659.) 
In  1829  the  revenue  was  placed  at 
51,347,0007,  the  expenditure  at 
48,333,5937  (Ibid., vol.  xxi. p.  1178.) 
The  reductions  in  1829  were  due  to 
the  termination  of  Vansittart ’s  scheme 
for  commuting  the  life  annuities  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  2,800,0007  a  year.  The 


trustees  had  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
their  annuity  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  in  return  for  which  the  Bank 
had  undertaken  to  pay  the  pensions 
up  to  1828.  The  agreement  expired 
in  1828;  and  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  recommended  that  it  should  not 
be  renewed.  ( Return  of  Public  Income 
and  Expenditure,  pt.  ii.  p.  517.)  In 
1828  the  Sinking  Fund  was  reduced 
to  3,000,0007;  and  in  1829,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  was 
finally  reduced  to  the  actual  sur¬ 
plus.  (Ibid.,  p.  720.) 
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a  year  ;  and  provided,  therefore,  a  substantial  addition  chap, 
to  Gouiburn’s  surplus.  , _ x- 

Goulburn  proposed  to  apply  considerable  portions  of  1830- 
this  surplus  to  the  relief  of  the  poorer  and  industrial' 
classes.  The  taxes  which  appeared  to  him  most  worthy 
of  attention  were  those  on  leather,  beer,  and  cider.  The 
tax  on  leather  produced  an  income  of  400,000/.  a  year  ; 
but  it  was  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  trade,  and  Goul- 
bnrn  decided  on  abolishing  it.  The  duty  on  beer,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  malt  tax,  produced  a  revenue  of 
3,000,000/. ;  and  it  was  also  selected  for  repeal.  The  duty 
on  cider  did  not  yield  more  than  25,000/.  or  30,000/.  a 
year,  and  it  naturally  stood  or  fell  with  the  tax  on  beer. 
Goulburn,  therefore,  proposed  to  repeal  taxation  yielding- 
in  the  aggregate  nearly  3,500,000/.  a  year. 

Some  portions  of  this  scheme  were  readily  accepted. 

No  one  could  defend  the  duty  on  leather.  It  was  a  com¬ 
modity  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  poor  to  use,  and 
which  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  render  as  cheap  as 
possible.  The  retention  of  the  duty  compelled  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer  to  carry  on  his  business  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  an  Excise  officer,  and,  therefore,  subjected  him 
to  the  annoying  restrictions  which  are  inseparable  from 
a  supervision  of  this  character.  Everyone  was,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  reducing  the  tax  on  leather.  No  one  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cider ;  but  a  violent 
opposition  was  raised  to  any  alteration  in  the  duties  on 
beer.  Up  to  1830  the  sale  of  beer  had  been  limited  to 
those  persons  who  had  obtained  a  license  from  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  district  in  which  they  resided.  The  magis¬ 
trates  were  in  the  habit  of  conferring  these  licenses  on 
the  occupiers  of  particular  houses  ;  and  the  great  brewers, 
in  consequence,  bought  up  these  houses,  or  advanced 
money  to  their  proprietors.  In  practice,  then,  a  few 
brewers  of  capital  and  position  had  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  beer.  In  repealing  the  beer  duties  the 
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Ministry  decided  on  authorising  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  to  license  any  persons  to  sell  beer  on  the  payment 
of  21.  2s.  a  year.  The  proposal  excited  vehement  oppo¬ 
sition.  Country  gentlemen,  who  would  have  preferred 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  the  remission  of  the 
beer  duties  ;  brewers,  who  desired  to  retain  the  trade  in 
their  own  hands  ;  licensed  victuallers,  trembling  at  the 
possible  competition  of  beersliops ;  Tories,  who  objected 
to  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  anyone ;  united  in 
attacking  the  measure.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
petitions  were  presented  against  the  bill ;  while  only 
eight  were  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
favour.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent 
the  beer  bought  in  the  new  beerhouses  being  drunk  on 
the  premises.  The  attempt  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  138  votes  to  108,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  still  larger  majority.  The  bill  became  law  ;  and  a 
new  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  monopolies  which  pre¬ 
vious  generations  had  been  in  the  habit  of  creating:.1 

Goulburn’s  budget  had  effected  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  burdens  upon  the  nation  ;  but  the  Opposition 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  relief  which  the  taxpayers 
had  received.  Poulett  Thomson  was  a  Russia  merchant, 
young  in  point  of  years  and  in  Parliamentary  experience. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  economical  writers 
of  his  time,  and  was  exceptionally  vain  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  thus  acquired.  Thomson  desired  to  repeal 
the  taxes  on  timber,  coal,  hemp,  glass,  paper,  and  other 
articles;  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  soap,  barilla,  tea, 
tobacco,  spirits,  wine,  and  sugar.  His  proposal  involved 
a  large  reduction  of  revenue ;  and  Thomson  abstained 
from  explaining  how  the  loss,  which  would  thus  be  occa¬ 
sioned,  could  be  supplied.  Althorp,  however,  who  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Thomson’s,  had  the  courage  to  declare 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  580,  1104. 
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that,  if  no  other  moans  of  doing  so  were  possible,  the  chap. 

property  tax  should  be  reimposed.  The  suggestion  did  - _ x: _ 

not  reconcile  the  Whms  to  Thomson’s  motion.  It  was 

o 

regarded  as  rash  and  unsound.  Althorp  was  told  that, 
if  he  broached  such  doctrines,  he  would  be  the  most  un¬ 
popular  man  in  England.  Such  being  the  opinion  of  the 
Whigs  the  result  of  the  debate  wras  certain.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  free  trade,  which  Poulett  Thomson  was  contem¬ 
plating,  could  only  be  secured  by  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxation  ;  and  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  still  preferred  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  system  to  the  revival  of  the 
income  tax.  Thomson’s  motion  was  accordingly  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.1 

The  Opposition  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  Thedisor- 
on  the  result  of  these  discussions.  The  debate  on  the  ofthmip1- 
address  had  nearly  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Govern-  positlon- 
ment ;  yet,  ever  since  the  date  of  it,  the  Ministry  had 
been  able  to  command  a  majority  in  almost  every  division. 
Everyone  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Government ;  but  the 
Opposition  had  no  cohesion.  Split  into  numerous  bodies, 
under  various  leaders,  it  was  only  able  to  wage  a  guerilla 
warfare,  and  was  rarely  able  to  combine  its  whole  force 
on  any  particular  occasion.  Since  the  death  of  Ponsonby 
in  1816  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
never  really  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  leader.  Tierney 
had  nominally  acted  as  Ponsonby ’s  successor  ;  but  Tierney 
had  never  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Opposi¬ 
tion.  He  abdicated  the  lead  in  1821,  and  thenceforward 
the  Opposition  were  utterly  disorganised  and  without  a 
head.  Tierney  died  suddenly  in  January  1830.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  there  were  only  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  the  slightest  claim  to  lead 
the  Whig  party.  Brougham  had  no  rival  in  ability  and 
eloquence  ;  but  Brougham’s  great  qualifications  had  never 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs.  The  mag- 

1  1G7  votes  to  78.  Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  918. 
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nates  of  the  party  considered  that  the  lead  should  be 
entrusted  to  one  of  themselves ;  and  Brougham  had  di¬ 
minished  his  own  chances  by  the  support  which  he  had 
extended  to  Canning  in  1827.  Lord  Grey  had  not  quite 
forgiven  him  his  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and  Lord 
Grey’s  son,  Howick,  had  ever  since  regarded  him  with 
distrust  and  suspicion.  Brougham  being  unacceptable  to 
the  party,  the  more  moderate  members  of  it  conceived  the 
possibility  of  enrolling  themselves  under  Lord  Althorp ’s 
guidance.  ‘Honest  Jack  Althorp’  had  been  steadily  rising 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  His  excellent  judgment ;  his 
enlightened  opinions  on  political,  religious,  and  economical 
subjects  ;  his  well-known  honesty;  and  his  high  social  posi¬ 
tion  fitted  him  for  the  first  place  in  an  assembly  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen.  During  the  whole  of  the  session  of  1830 
some  of  his  more  immediate  friends  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  his  chambers  in  the  Albany  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  various  proceedings.  The  chance  remark  of 
a  member  of  the  Government  that  the  Opposition  were  a 
loose  bundle  of  sticks  induced  one  or  two  Whigs  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  Althorp  should  be  formally  invested  with  the 
lead.  A  large  section  of  the  party  endorsing  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  Althorp  accepted  the  situation  which  was  thus 
entrusted  to  him.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  in¬ 
timating  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  no  longer 
only  expounding  his  own  opinions,  but  that  he  had  become 
the  spokesman  of  a  party.  Peel  started  with  surprise 
when  the  declaration  was  made,  his  experience  necessarily 
suggesting  to  him  the  consequences  of  an  organised  Oppo¬ 
sition.1  The  Ministry,  he  must  have  felt,  had  no  longer 
to  deal  with  a  loose  bundle  of  sticks  :  they  had  to  face 
the  attack  of  a  united  party. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session,  however,  the 
improved  organisation  of  the  Whigs  had  no  material  effect 
on  Parliamentary  tactics.  The  same  reason  which  had 


1  Althorp,  p.  24fi,  Boebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  4G6. 
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checked  the  discussion  of  the  vote  for  Windsor  prevented 
any  real  attack  being  made  on  the  Ministry.  For  some 
years  George  IV.  had  been  suffering  from  weak  health ; 
he  had  been  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  many  of  the 
duties  of  his  position  ;  and  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
more  and  more  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  retired 
more  and  more  completely  into  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
favourites  and  his  attendants.  His  wretched  health  made 
everyone  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  his  death  ;  but 
the  care  of  his  medical  advisers  repaired  his  shattered 
constitution  and  prolonged  his  feeble  life  for  the  time. 
Early  in  1830,  however,  his  immediate  suite  were  no 
longer  able  to  conceal  from  themselves  the  critical  con¬ 
dition  of  their  master.  In  the  middle  of  April  a  bulletin 
announcing  his  illness  was  issued  to  the  public.  His  grow¬ 
ing  feebleness  compelled  him  in  May  to  give  up  signing 
the  various  documents  which  technically  required  his 
signature.  The  Legislature,  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry, 
passed  a  temporary  law  allowing  the  sign  manual  to  be 
affixed  to  a  paper,  in  the  king’s  presence,  by  a  stamp.1 
The  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  end  of  May,  relieved 
the  king  during  the  last  month  of  his  unhappy  life  from 
some  of  the  labours  of  his  situation.  Teal  relief  it  was 
impossible  to  afford  him.  An  ossification  of  the  heart 
produced  an  embarrassment  in  breathing,  and  a  violent 
cough  increased  Iris  distress.  His  miserable  life  had  not 
won  for  him  a  single  friend  to  cheer  his  later  moments. 
The  ruling  favourite  stayed  at  the  Castle,  but  she  only 
remained  for  the  sake  of  plundering  the  establishment.2 
The  king’s  valets,  imitating  the  example  of  their  betters, 
endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  the  wardrobe  of 
their  dying  master.  No  one  seems  to  have  taken  any 
interest  in  the  king.  Becoming  continually  weaker  and 
weaker,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach 
at  length  released  him  from  further  suffering.  He  died 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  1002,  1062.  3  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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chap,  on  the  26th  of  June,1  and  his  attendants  had  leisure 

v _ x; _ ,  to  amuse  themselves  with  examining  the  innumerable 

1830.  ladies’  gloves,  lockets  of  hair,  and  other  trophies  which 
His  dsath.  their  singular  master  had  preserved,2  and  to  marvel  at  the 
one  trait  of  constancy  which  threw  a  partial  gleam  on  his 
unhappy  character — that  he  had  died  with  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert’s  locket  round  his  neck. 

Hischa-  The  character  of  George  IV.  has  already  been  de- 
raeter.  scribed  in  these  pages.  It  is  unnecessary  to  supplement 
that  description  here.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  his  accession  Britain  had  never  known  a  worse 
sovereign.  Yet  she  owes  more  to  George  IV. ’s  vices  than 
to  George  III.’s  virtues.  George  IV.  had  all  the  obstinacy 
which  characterised  his  father.  Like  his  father,  he  had 
considerable  capacity  for  business.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  narrow  views  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  thought  that  it  was  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  maintain  every  abuse  in  Church  and  State  in  the 
exact  shape  in  which  he  had  found  it  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  It  is  possible  that,  if  George  IV.  had  in¬ 
herited  his  father’s  virtues,  his  influence  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  ministers  from  proposing  the  great  religious 
reforms  which  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  reign. 
Wellington,  like  Pitt,  might  have  recoiled  from  driving  an 
estimable  sovereign  out  of  his  mind,  or  from  forcing  him 
into  exile.  They  persevered  in  their  policy,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  king’s  wishes,  because  his  threat  to  retire  to 
Hanover  boomed  harmlessly,  like  an  unshotted  gun,  on 
their  ears.  It  was  very  improbable  that  the  king  would 
carry  out  his  threat ;  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that  any¬ 
one  would  care  if  he  did  so.  His  next  heir,  it  was  true, 
was  eccentric,  but  he  was  popular ;  he  was  more  liberal 
in  his  views  than  his  elder  brother ;  and  his  acces- 

1  For  the  king’s  illness  see  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  pp.  7  28 
29,  31,  58,  102.  For  the  Signet  Bill,  ibid.,  pp.  9,  45,  59,  66.  ■’ 

*  Greville,  vol,  ii.  p.  190. 
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sion  to  the  throne  was  certain  to  be  widely  welcomed,  chap. 
The  anxiety  which  a  whole  nation  felt  to  prolong  the  .  x’ 
virtuous  rule  of  George  III.  induced  Pitt  to  yield  his  own  1830. 
opinions  to  his  master’s.  The  utter  indifference  of  every¬ 
one  towards  George  IY.  deprived  the  selfish  king  of  the 
influence  which  he  might  otherwise  have  acquired  in  the 
counsels  of  his  advisers. 

William  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  seemed  william 
to  have  been  designed  by  nature  as  a  contrast  to  his  IV' 
brother.  The  gossips  who  were  familiar  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  Royal  Family  were,  indeed,  full  of  good  stories 
which  illustrated  the  eccentricity  of  the  new  king.1  But 
his  eccentricities  were  exactly  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
time.  Years  had  passed  since  George  IY.  had  walked 
about  London  publicly.  Within  a  month  of  his  accession 
William  IY.  was  walking  up  St.  James’s  Street  alone, 
mobbed,  and  even  kissed  by  his  subjects,  and  able  only 
with  difficulty  to  rescue  himself  from  their  embarrassing 
attentions  and  to  escape  to  his  palace.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence’s  unceasing  activity  in  office  had  necessitated  his 
removal  from  the  Admiralty.  William  IY.  passed  a  long 
summer’s  day  reviewing  troops,  holding  drawing-rooms, 
or  attending  to  other  matters.  Never  before  had  London 
seen  so  unceremonious  and  so  good-natured  a  king.  He 
had  a  good-humoured  remark  for  everyone.  He  would 
sit  in  his  own  carriage  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  or 
stop  his  coach  to  drop  a  friend  at  his  own  door.  Half- 
shocked,  half-amused  at  these  eccentricities,  which  seemed 
the  more  peculiar  after  the  rigid  etiquette  of  George  IV., 
people  wondered  whether  the  mind  of  the  king  would 
continue  sane,  or  whether  mere  oddity  would  degenerate 
into  lunacy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Legislature  hastily  completed 


1  Sir  Henry  Cooke,  writing  on  tlie  cliance  that  Clarence  is  in  a  straight- 
16th  of  June,  1830,  declared  that  waistcoatbefore  the  king  dies.’ — Wel- 
‘  the  general  bet  is  that  it  is  even  lington  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  93, 
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ciiap.  the  work  which  it  was  still  necessary  to  perform.  The 

. x: ,  law  required  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place  within 

1830.  six  months  of  the  demise  of  the  crown;  and  the  Ministry 
considered  that  it  would  be  ‘  conducive  to  the  general 
convenience  and  to  the  public  interests  ’  that  the  new 
Parliament  should  meet  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
In  accordance  with  the  precedent  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  ten  years  before,  the  various  measures  which  were 
already  before  the  Legislature  were  hastily  disposed 
Pariia-  of.  The  Ministry  refused  to  touch  any  new  subject  of 
solved^'8"  importance ;  they  even  declined  to  provide  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  demise  of  the  crown  before  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament,1  or  to  do  more  than  make  a  temporary  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Civil  List.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the  Par¬ 
liament  was  prorogued  ;  on  the  following  day  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  proclamation. 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  p.  1067. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarin  reached  England  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1827.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  gradually  collecting  in  London  ;  they 
were  able  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  unexpected  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  independence 
of  the  Morea.  The  Turks  would  obviously  be  unable  to 
supply  their  troops  by  land ;  and  they  would  also  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  obtaining  further  assistance  from  Egypt. 
Codrington’s  victory  at  Navarin,  then,  involved  the  ulti¬ 
mate  independence  of  Greece.  But  this  result  might 
either  be  expedited  or  retarded  by  the  conduct  of  the 
allies.  The  Treaty  of  London  had  pledged  ‘  the  high 
contracting  powers  to  exert  all  the  means  which  circum¬ 
stances  may  suggest  to  their  prudence  ’  to  force  an  ar¬ 
mistice  on  the  combatants.  No  one  could  pretend  that 
Codrington  had  exhausted  all  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  allies.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  notorious  that 
Russia  was  massing  an  army  on  the  Pruth,  and  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  occupy  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
Danube.  The  British  Ministry  was  in  the  meanwhile 
torn  by  dissensions  They  had  not  originally  applied  the 
same  interpretation  to  the  famous  Treaty  of  London ; 
they  had  not  anticipated  the  consequences  which  were  to 
result  from  it ;  they  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  course 
which  Codrington  had  taken  ;  and  they  were  not  agreed 
upon  the  policy  which  they  should  themselves  pursue. 
Huskisson,  Dudley,  Palmerston,  and  the  remnant  of  Can¬ 
ning’s  friends  were  disposed  to  regard  the  battle  as  a 
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fortunate  event,  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  course, 
and  to  suffer  Russia  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey.  The 
Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  contrary,  were  startled 
at  the  interpretation  which  Codrington  had  given  to  their 
own  instructions,  and  at  the  prostration  of  Turkey  before 
its  hereditary  foe.1 

The  Cabinet  were,  then,  deliberating  on  the  policy 
which  they  should  pursue.  But  while  they  deliberated 
the  king  and  his  brother,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  acted. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  cared  very  little  for  the  political 
questions  involved  in  Codrington’s  conduct,  but  he  took 
the  interest,  which  every  British  sailor  felt,  in  the  last 
achievement  of  the  British  fleet.  Three  days  after  the 
news  of  Navarin  reached  this  country  the  ‘Gazette’  an¬ 
nounced  that  Codrington  had  received  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath,  and  that  some  of  his  officers  had  been  made 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath  for  their  services  in  the 
action.2  The  king  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  practi¬ 
cally  settled  the  question  on  which  the  Ministry  had  been 
anxiously  deliberating.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  re¬ 
call  the  admiral  whom  the  sovereign  had  just  rewarded. 
But  the  Cabinet  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prudence  of 
Codrington’s  conduct.  They  drew  up  a  series  of  questions 
which  they  required  him  to  answer ;  and  they  sent  out 
Sir  John  Gore  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  action.  Gore  reported  in  Codrington’s 
favour.  He  declared  that  the  battle  ‘  did  not  commence 
with  the  allies,’  and  that  Codrington  had  taken  ‘  a  dispas¬ 
sionate,  enlightened,  and  extensive  view  ’  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions.3  Those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  re¬ 
gretted  the  engagement  had  nothing  to  do  but  conceal 
their  annoyance. 

Goderich’s  Administration  soon  afterwards  crumbled 

1  Bulwer’s  vol.i.p.  206.  3  The  questions  will  be  found  in 

Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Codrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Gore’s 

2  London  Gazette,  13th  Nov.  Cod-  report  in  ibid.,  p.  1361 
rington,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
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into  pieces.  Wellington  was  desired  to  form  a  Ministry  ; 
and  on  his  accession  to  power  the  policy  of  the  battle  be¬ 
came  again  an  open  question.  Wellington  had  not  ap¬ 
proved  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  He  thought  that 
Navarin  had  been  fought  ‘  under  false  pretences.’ 1  Peel 
had  never  concealed  his  apprehensions  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  action ; 2  and  the  Tories,  as  a  party, 
had  supported  Turkey  against  Russia.  It  seemed  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  new  Ministry  might  endeavour  to  re¬ 
verse  the  policy  of  1827,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  check  the 
advance  of  Russia  in  the  East.  Huskisson,  to  whom  Wel¬ 
lington  at  once  offered  high  office,  shared  these  appre¬ 
hensions.  He  was  reassured  by  the  promise  that  Dudley 
was  to  be  left  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Dudley  was  the 
minister  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  London ;  but  this 
single  incident  in  his  career  gave  only  an  imperfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  views  on  Eastern  politics.  ‘  I  have  always 
reckoned  it,’  so  he  wrote  a  few  years  before,  ‘  to  be  the 
disgrace  of  Christendom  to  suffer  those  hateful  barbarians, 
the  Turks,  to  remain  encamped  upon  the  finest  and  most 
renowned  part  of  Europe  for  upwards  of  four  centimes, 
during  at  least  two  of  which  it  has  been  in  our  power  to 
drive  them  out  whenever  we  pleased.  Let  us,  at  least, 
have  one  civilised  and  Christian  quarter  of  the  globe, 
though  it  is  the  smallest.  If  three  Christian  sovereigns 
could  divide  Christian  Poland,  and  that  without  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  England,  surely  her  safety  cannot 
be  bound  up  in  the  existence  of  a  barbarous  Mahometan 
despotism.  Her  influence  and  authority  woidd,  no  doubt, 
be  well  employed  in  modifying  the  new  arrangement 
that  would  arise  upon  any  downfall  of  the  Ottoman 
power;  e.g.  in  preventing  it  from  turning  too  much  to 
the  profit  of  the  Russians,  and  too  little  to  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  it  would  be  a  paltry,  mistaken  policy  to  pre- 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  171. 

2  Colchester,  vol.  iii.  p.  52G. 
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vent  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  where  they 
have  only  appeared  as  usurpers  and  tyrants.’ 1 

Dudley’s  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was,  therefore,  re¬ 
assuring  to  Huskisson.  Wellington,  when  he  read  Gore’s 
report  and  Codrington’s  explanation,  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  latter’s  conduct.2  The  Cabinet  de¬ 
cided  on  adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don,  though  the  majority  of  them  regretted  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  carry  it  out  by  force.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  compromise  which  was  thus  arranged  was 
expressed  in  words.  The  king,  in  opening  Parliament, 
was  advised  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Treaty  of  London  had  been  executed,  and  to  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  it.  In 
their  execution  ‘  a  collision,  wholly  unexpected  by  his 
Majesty,  took  place  in  the  port  of  Navarin.  His  Majesty 
deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred 
with  the  naval  force  of  an  ancient  ally  ;  but  he  still 
entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  untoward  event 
will  not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  will  not 
impede  that  amicable  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Greeks  to  which  it  is  so 
manifestly  their  common  interest  to  accede.’ 3  The 
Ministry  do  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  burst  of 
indignation  which  this  language  provoked.  ‘  If,’  said 
Lord  Holland,  ‘  it  is  meant  by  “  untoward  ”  ’  to  cast  any 
blame  upon  ‘  the  gallant  officer  who  commanded  the  fleet 
at  Navarin,  against  the  baseness  and  ignominy  of  such 
an  insinuation  I  would  protest  in  the  most  solemn  way. 
If  we  are  to  understand  that  ’  the  word  ‘  refers  to  that 
which  happened  by  accident,  I  must  also  protest  against 
it.  However  much  I  may  lament  the  effusion  of  blood 
which  has  taken  place  at  Navarin,  I  look  upon  ’  the 
battle  ‘as a  step,  and  a  great  step,  towards  the  pacification 

1  Ward's  correspondence  with  the  2  Palmerston,  p.  219. 

Bishop  of  Llandan,  p,  288.  3  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  3. 
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of  Europe.’  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Brougham  was 
expressing  a  similar  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  declaring  that  his  views  would  be  ‘  re-echoed  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.’  ‘  The  battle  of 
Havana,’  said  Lord  Althorp,  ‘  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Treaty  of  London.’  The  battle  of  Na- 
varin,  said  Lord  John  Bussell,  ‘  was  a  glorious  victory, 
and  as  honest  a  victory  as  had  ever  been  gained  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.’ 1  The  author  of  ‘  Hohen- 
linden  ’  shared  the  indignation  of  the  Whig  leaders  : — 

Yet  Navarin’s  heroes  !  does  Christendom  breed 

The  base  hearts  that  will  question  the  fame  of  your  deed? 

Are  they  men 1 — let  ineffable  scorn  be  their  meed, 

And  oblivion  shadow  their  graves  ! — 

Are  they  women  1 — to  Turkish  serails  let  them  speed, 

And  be  mothers  of  Mussulman  slaves. 

The  burst  of  indignation  with  which  the  allusion  to 
Navarin  had  been  received  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  Liberal  section  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  speech  had 
been  no  sooner  delivered  than  the  Ministry  had  occasion 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  language.  The  news  of  the 
battle  reached  Constantinople  on  the  1st  of  November. 
The  ministers  of  the  Porte  did  not  lose  their  composure 
under  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  arms.  They 
informed  the  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  that  they 
expected  the  allies  to  desist  from  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  indemnify  the  Porte  for  the 
destruction  of  its  fleet.  The  ambassadors  naturally  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Treaty  of  London  was  still  in  force,  and 
that  the  battle  of  Navarin  was  commenced  by  the  Turks 
themselves.  The  allies  could  not,  therefore,  consistently 
with  the  treaty,  abandon  the  Greeks;  and  they  could 
not  recognise  the  Turkish  claim  to  compensation  for  its 
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fleet.1  Some  unimportant  communications  subsequently 
took  place  between  the  Porte  and  the  ambassadors.  Both 
sides,  however,  declined  to  give  wTay,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  the  ambassadors  left  Constantinople.  It  was 
obvious  that  their  withdrawal  from  the  Porte  made  war 
likely  :  the  action  of  the  Turks  made  it  inevitable.  On  the 
3 Oth  of  November  the  Porte  had  the  inconceivable  folly 
to  issue  a  Hatti  Scheriff  in  which  it  declared  that  the 
concessions  which  had  been  already  made  by  it  had  been 
only  due  to  its  desire  to  gain  time,  and  that  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  Ackermann  were  unjust  and  had  only  ‘hitherto’ 
been  complied  with.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  allies  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  called 
on  all  the  faithful,  ‘  rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,’  to  take 
up  arms,  as  the  only  ‘  means  of  working  out  salvation  in 
this  world  and  the  next.’ 2  The  Hatti  Scheriff  was  com¬ 
municated  privately  to  the  Turkish  officials,  but  copies 
of  it  soon  found  their  way  into  the  Continental  papers.3 
The  Porte,  moreover,  followed  up  its  threats  with  acts 
which  rendered  the  meaning  of  its  language  no  longer 
doubtful.  In  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ackermann,  Rus¬ 
sian  ships  were  stopped  at  Constantinople,  Russian  sub¬ 
jects  were  expelled  from  Turkey,  and  the  Porte  persuaded 
Persia  to  continue  a  war  with  the  Russians  in  which  she 
was  involved.  Russia,  thus  receiving  a  distinct  intima¬ 
tion  that  she  had  been  deceived  at  Ackermann,  resolved 


1  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  26. 

2  The  Hatti  Scheriff  will  be  found, 
in  French, in  State  Papers ,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
1052;  in  English,  Ann.  Pet/.,  1828, 
Chron.,  p.  397. 

3  I  have  purposely  endeavoured  in 
the  text  to  give  the  mildest  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words  of  the  Ilatti 
Kcheriff.  They  are  :  ‘L’annee  passee 
meme,  quoique  les  propositions  ab- 
surdes,  laites  par  la  Russie  a  Aker- 
man  sur  les  indemnites,  ne  fussent 
pas  de  nature  a  etre  acceptees,  la 
Sublime  Porte  y  adhera,  malgre 
die,  pour  se  conformer  a  l’urgence 


du  moment  et  pour  sauver  la 
nation  _  mussulmane,  en  attendant 
une  meilleure  occasion.  Jusqu’a  pre¬ 
sent  la  majeure  partie  des  articles 
a  dte  mise  a  execution.’  Peel  said  of 
this  paragraph  :  ‘  She  (Turkey)  had 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Ackermann  with 
the  intention  of  violating  it,  and  that 
she  never  would  fulfil  any  of  its 
conditions.  ( Hansard ,  vol.  xxii,  p. 
654.)  The  ‘absurdes’  was  left  out 
of  the  passage  when  it  was  translated 
for  the  British  public  !  Ann  Rea 
1828,  Chron.,  p.  398.  '  J'i 
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upon  war.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  of  December  had  assured  chap. 

her,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  treaty  was  regarded  as  * _ XL _ . 

an  absurdity.  The  stoppage  of  her  commerce  at  Con-  182S- 
stantinople,  and  the  consequent  paralysis  of  her  trade, 
made  peace  impossible.  She  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  issue,  and  ‘  to  reply  to  war  by  war.’  1  Nes-  Russia  de 
selrode,  indeed,  in  announcing  the  intention  of  the  c  aies  war' 
Russian  Government,  declared  that  the  emperor  had  no 
desire  either  for  conquest  or  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  adhere 
to  the  Treaty  of  London  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  allies 
might  continue  to  carry  out  the  treaty.  If,  however, 

Russia  were  abandoned  by  her  allies,  she  would  none 
the  less  proceed  to  execute  the  treaty  alone :  ‘  Mais  elle 
lie  pourra  consulter,  dans  le  mode  d’execution  de  cet 
acte,  que  ses  interets  et  ses  convenances.’  2 

The  situation  was  undoubtedly  embarrassing.  The 
solitary  convenience  which  Wellington  and  the  Tories  had 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  treaty  of  July  had  been  lost 
through  ‘  the  infatuation  ’  3  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  treaty  had  tied  Russia’s  hands  and  compelled  her  to 
march  in  concert  with  the  allies ;  the  folly  of  the  Porte 
had  given  her  not  only  an  excuse  but  a  justification  for 
independent  action.  Aberdeen,  indeed,  who  was  already 
taking  a  considerable  part  in  the  Cabinet  discussions  on 
foreign  policy,  thought  that  the  abandonment  of  neutrality 
by  Russia  afforded  an  excuse  for  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of 
London.  But  his  advice  was  clearly  impracticable.  The 
country,  moved  by  the  story  of  Greek  suffering,  and 
animated  by  the  news  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Navarin, 
was  anxious  for  intervention.  The  Russian  Government 
was  urging  its  allies  to  united  action.  The  French  Go- 

1  See  Nesselrode’s  despatch  to  285.  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  57. 

Lieven  (Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  The  concluding  words  were  espe- 
iv.  p.  284).  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  daily  displeasing  to  Wellington. 

50  3  Peel’s  speech  ( Hansard ,  vol. 

2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  xxii.  p.  554). 
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vernment  was  insisting  on  the  immediate  adoption  of 
energetic  measures  against  the  Porte.1  A  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Ministry  to  join  with  its  allies'  in 
united  action  could  only  lead  to  the  isolation  of  Britain. 
France  and  Kussia  would  still  pursue  the  work  of  paci¬ 
fying  Greece ;  and  they  would  do  so  without  either 
asking  or  attending  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Bussia  and  France  had  already  explained  the  measures 
which  they  thought  necessary  in  the  crisis.  Bussia  proposed 
to  move  an  army  through  the  Principalities  into  Turkey, 
and  simultaneously  to  attack  Constantinople  with  the  al¬ 
lied  fleet.  Turkey  was,  in  short,  to  be  assailed  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  and  peace  was  to  be  secured  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Turkish  Empire.2  France  proposed  a  course 
which  was  slightly  more  moderate.  Bussia,  in  her  judg¬ 
ment,  should  occupy  the  Principalities  ;  the  allied  fleet 
should  blockade  Constantinople  ;  and  Turkey,  after  these 
measures  had  been  adopted,  should  again  be  asked  to 
accept  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  Bussian  proposal  ob¬ 
viously  implied  war ;  the  French  alternative  would  pro¬ 
bably  lead  to  war ;  aud  the  British  Cabinet  was  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  any  plan  involving  hostilities. 
Wellington  was  willing  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  re¬ 
inforcements  by  sea  to  the  Turkish  armies  in  Greece  ; 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  sanction  any  more  active  mea¬ 
sures.  The  allies,  then,  were  by  no  means  agreed  upon 
the  proper  means  for  securing  the  pacification  of  Greece. 
The  British  Government  had  not  even  made  up  its  mind 
what  independence  Greece  should  enjoy,  or  what  limits 
she  should  be  given.  Wellington  desired  to  confine 
Greece  to  the  Morea  and  a  few  islands ;  to  compel  the 
Greeks  to  pay  a  tribute  of  200,000/.  a  year  and  an  in¬ 
demnity  of  1,500,000/.,  and  to  follow  the  Turks  in  peace 

1  The  French  despatch  will  he  found  in  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv. 
p.  270.  2  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  30. 
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arid  war.  But  the  proposal  was  received  with  indignation 
in  his  own  Cabinet.  Even  Aberdeen  denounced  it.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  the  whole  tribute  of  the  Morea  could 
be  carried  on  the  backs  of  twelve  mules.  Peel  declared 
that  he  preferred  independence  to  suzerainty ;  and  Pal¬ 
merston  objected  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  new  terri¬ 
tory.1  The  limits  which  the  duke  had  proposed  for 
modern  Greece  seemed,  indeed,  almost  purposely  designed 
to  provoke  criticism.  A  territory  which  did  not  include 
Athens,  which  did  not  include  Thebes,  which  did  not 
include  Missolonghi,  which  did  not  include  Thermopylse, 
which  did  not  include  Marathon — a  territory  whose  limits 
did  not  embrace  Helicon,  or  Parnassus,  or  Pindus,  or  Pe- 
lion,  or  Ossa  might  possibly  acquire  a  partial  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  it  could  not  be  Greece.  The  scenes  which  had 
made  the  Greek  race  famous,  the  hills  whose  names  were 
associated  with  Greek  literature,  the  fields  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  Greek  blood,  were  excluded  from  it. 
Greece  without  Athens  would  be  France  without  Paris. 
Greece  without  Marathon  would  be  Scotland  without 
Bannockburn. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  necessity  for  enforcing  the  treaty 
had  become  more  marked.  The  allied  fleets,  after  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  had  retired  to  Malta  and  other  places 
for  the  necessary  repairs.  During  their  absence  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  vessels  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Navarin,  in  embarking  some  invalid 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  Ibrahim’s  army  and  some  5,500 
Greeks,  and  in  proceeding  safely  to  Alexandria.  The 
wretched  Greeks,  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  Egypt, 
were  sold  into  slavery.  The  first  report  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  reached  London  in  a  despatch  from 
Codrington.  The  Government,  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  receipt  of  it,  made  the  most  active  inquiries  into 
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the  facts.1  The  inquiries  unfortunately  established  the 
truth  of  the  story.  The  British  Consul  at  Alexandria 
reported  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  chiefly  women  and 
children,  had  ‘  arrived  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
suffering  from  hunger  and  grief.’  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  received  the  news  with  different  feelings.  Aber¬ 
deen  thought  that  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
matter ;  Bathurst  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  as 
legitimate  ;  Ellenborough’s  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
even  stronger  than  Bathurst’s.  Palmerston,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  insisted  that  the  removal  of  the  Greeks  was  a  stain 
on  the  national  character,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  recover  the  miserable  captives.2  The  Cabinet 
received  Palmerston’s  advice  coldly.  They  contented 
themselves  with  finding  fault  with  Codrington.  Huskis- 
son  denounced  his  ‘  lamentable  incompetence  and  self- 
sufficiency.’  3  Palmerston  derided  his  boasted  annihilation 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  His  supersession  was  determined  on  ; 
but  it  was  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  call  upon  him 
to  explain  how  the  Ottoman  fleet  could  have  sailed  from 
Navarin  to  Alexandria  without  his  knowledge.4  The  in¬ 
formation  seemed  the  more  requisite  since  he  himself  had 
reported,  with  the  allied  admirals,  that  an  ‘  armistice  de 
mer  existe  de  fait  du  cote  des  Turcs  ;  leur  flotte  n’existe 
plus.’ 5 

Codrington’s  explanation  6  was  not  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Government.  It  was  determined  to  recall 
him ;  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  instructed  to  select 


1  Lady  Bourchier,  in  her  anxiety  to 
defend  her  father,  inserts  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  her  brother's  which  accuses 
Peel  of  falsehood,  making  him  say, 
‘  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  news 
arrived  communications  were  made 
to  the  British  Admiral.’  Peel  really 
said  ‘  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  the  news  the  most 
active  inquiry  had  been  entered 
upon  by  Government.’  Of.  CVd ring- 


ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  175  ;  and  Hansard,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  1441.  The  previous  speech 
of  Huskisson,  referred  to  in  the 
same  memorandum,  is  not  reported 
in  Hansard. 

2  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

3  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  345,  423. 

4  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

5  Codrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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a  competent  successor.  An  unexpected  circumstance, 
however,  delayed  the  formal  notification  of  the  Cabinet’s 
decision.  The  Cabinet  which  decided  on  Codrington’s 
recall  was  the  last  which  was  attended  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Wellington’s  Administration.  Huskisson’s  vote 
on  the  East  Retford  question,  and  his  hasty  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  led  to  his  own  resignation,  and  to  the 
retirement  of  Palmerston,  Dudley,  and  Grant.  The  des¬ 
patch  which  had  been  prepared  recalling  Codrington  lay 
unsigned  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  had  been  approved  by 
the  Cabinet  on  the  19tli  of  May  ;  but  it  did  not  leave 
London  till  the  4th  of  June.  It  was  not  received  by 
Codrington  till  the  end  of  that  month ;  and  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  did  not  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  his  command  till  the  following  August.  The 
delay  which  thus  took  place  was  fortunate  for  Codrington. 
It  enabled  him  to  repair  the  consequences  of  the  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  allowing  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  escape  from  Navarin. 

News  had  arrived  in  London,  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
that  the  Turks,  alarmed  at  the  imminence  of  war  with 
Russia,  had  ordered  their  commanders  in  Greece  to  sus¬ 
pend  hostilities  for  three  months.  The  Cabinet  had  at 
once  forwarded  fresh  instructions  to  Codrington.  The 
blockade  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  continued  more  strictly 
than  ever  ;  and,  if  the  stringency  of  the  blockade  should 
dispose  Ibrahim  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Greece,  every 
facility  for  doing  so  should  be  afforded  him.  But  at  the 
same  time  an  intimation  Avas  to  be  made  that  the  British 
Government  hoped  that  the  pacha  would  release  any 
Greek  Avomcn  or  children  who  had  been  sent  as  slaves 
from  the  Morea  to  Egypt.1  Codrington  carried  out  these 
instructions  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  With  the  aid  of 
the  French  and  Russian  squadrons  he  maintained  an  effec- 

1  Codrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  Of.  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
337,  344. 
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tive  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  prevented  any 
large  supplies  reaching  Ibrahim.  Ibrahim  found  his  food 
gradually  failing,  and  wrote  to  Egypt  for  stores.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  referred  him,  in  reply,  to  the  allied  admirals. 
The  allied  admirals  told  him  that  the  blockade  would  be 
continued  with  the  utmost  rigour.1  Ibrahim  expressed 
his  readiness  to  embark  if  a  Turkish  fleet  were  sent  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  Encouraged  by  the  evident  anxiety 
of  Ibrahim  to  escape  from  his  situation,  Codrington  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  personally  to  Mehemet  Ali  at  Alexandria. 
The  pacha,  Codrington  found,  was  as  anxious  as  Ibrahim 
for  an  honourable  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the  war. 
The  basis  of  an  agreement  for  this  purpose  was  at  once 
arranged.  The  pacha  undertook  to  give  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Morea,  and  to  send  transports  to  Navarin 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  He  engaged  to  give 
up  at  once  the  Greek  slaves  in  his  own  possession,  and  to 
use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  other  captives 
who  were  not  under  his  own  control.2 

The  conclusion  of  this  arrangement  with  Mehemet 
Ali  did  not  secure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Morea 
by  the  Ottoman  troops.  In  addition  to  his  own  men, 
Ibrahim  had  detachments  of  Turks  and  Albanians  under 
his  orders ;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  in  withdrawing  his  army, 
stipulated  that  five  fortresses,  Patras,  Castel  Tornese, 
Navarin,  Modon,  and  Coron,  should  continue  in  Turkish 
occupation.  The  Turkish  garrisons,  however,  which  were 
thus  left  in  possession  of  a  few  strong  points  in  the  Morea 
were  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  their  position.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  French  Government  had  proposed  that, 


1  Codrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  The 
Russian  and  French  admirals  only 
were  present  at  the  interview.  Cod¬ 
rington  was  represented  by  Captain 
Campbell. 

2  The  best  account  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations  is  to  be  found  in  Codrington, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  383-406.  The  prelimi¬ 


naries  were  concluded  by  Barker, 
the  English  Consul,  and  Drovetti,  the 
French  Consul,  at  Alexandria.  Con¬ 
sul  Barker  seems  to  have  done  his 
work  well,  and  to  deserve  more  cre¬ 
dit  for  it  than  he  has  received.  Cf. 
State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  380  ;  and 
Ann.  Rey.,  Hist.,  1828,  p.  242. 
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in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  they  should  send  a  strong 
force  to  the  Morea  and  sweep  the  Turks  from  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  proposal  had  been  strongly  supported  by  Pal¬ 
merston,  but  it  had  been  stoutly  resisted  by  Wellington,  and 
abandoned  on  his  remonstrance.1  As  the  year  advanced, 
however,  the  French  people  became  more  clamorous  in 
their  desire  to  afford  effective  assistance  to  the  Greeks. 
The  French  Government  again  and  again  renewed  their 
proposal,  and  the  duke,  changing  his  front,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assent  to  it.  The  British  Government  was  not, 
indeed,  in  a  position  to  send  troops  to  the  Morea ;  but  it 
was  ready  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  the  success  of 
the  French  expedition,  either  by  increasing  its  naval  force 
in  the  Mediterranean  or  by  supplying  transports  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  French  troops.  A  formal  Protocol, 
embodying  these  views,  was  signed  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  London  on  the  19th  of  July,  1828. 2  Eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  French  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  General 
Maison,  were  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  the  Morea. 
The  slender  Turkish  garrisons,  attacked  by  this  force, 
were  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Morea  was  completely  freed  from  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Ottoman  soldiery.3 

The  Morea  had  been  freed  from  the  rule  of  its  con¬ 
querors.  But  its  liberators  had  many  difficult  questions 
to  discuss  and  to  settle.  They  held  different  views  upon 
the  proper  boundaries  for  the  new  state ;  they  held 
various  opinions  upon  the  degree  of  independence  which 
it  should  receive.  During  the  early  part  of  1828  these 
questions  had  been  anxiously  considered  at  conferences 
held  in  London  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies.  But 
the  Bussian  despatch  of  February,  which  had  announced 
Nicholas’s  intention  to  carry  out  the  treaty  ‘  selon  ses 
interets  et  ses  convenances,’  had  led  to  the  suspension  of 

1  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  p.  543.  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  98. 

2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  3  Ann.  Hey.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  243. 
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chap,  these 'conferences.1  Russia,  however,  agreed  to  lay  aside 
— -  her  belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
1829.  conferences  were  immediately  resumed.2  Soon  after 
their  resumption  the  plenipotentiaries  decided  to  send 
the  three  ambassadors  who  had  represented  them  at 
Constantinople  to  some  convenient  island  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  to  ascertain  the  best  natural  frontier  for  the  new 
state,  the  amount  of  tribute  which  it  should  pay  to  the 
Porte,  and  the  degree  of  independence  which  it  should 
enjoy.3  In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  proceeded  to  Poros.  They  agreed  on  recommend¬ 
ing  their  Governments  to  adopt  the  largest  boundaries 
which  had  ever  been  suggested ;  they  cut  down  the 
Greek  tribute  to  1,500,000  piastres  ;  and  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  new  state  should  be  placed  under  an 
hereditary  Christian  prince.  The  recommendations  were 
in  every  way  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  British  Cabi¬ 
net.  But  they  had  received  the  support  of  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning,  who  represented  the  Cabinet  at  Poros ;  and  the 
British  Government  could  not,  therefore,  reject  them.  A 
conference  was  held  in  London,  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1829,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  allies,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Poros  as 
a  basis  for  future  negotiations ;  and  to  instruct  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France  and  England,  who  were  to  return  to 
Constantinople,  to  lay  them  before  the  Porte.4  The  British 
Government  reluctantly  acceded  to  this  arrangement.  It 
stipulated  that  the  conclusions  of  Poros  should  be  used 
only  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  tendered  to  the  Porte  as  an  ultimatum.5  But,  with 
this  reservation,  the  British  plenipotentiary  agreed  to  the 
Protocol  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  conference. 

Stratford  Canning  had  filled  the  post  of  Ambassador 


1  Slate  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  80. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  74,  85. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  87-90.  The  three 

ambassadors  were  Stratford  Canning, 


Guilleminot,  and  Ribeaupierre. 

4  State  Papers ,  vol.  xvii.  p.  132. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  161.  F 
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at  the  Porte  from  the  autumn  of  1825  ;  he  had  displayed 
marked  ability  in  the  difficult  negotiations  with  which  he 
had  from  time  to  time  been  entrusted.  But  his  opinions 
on  the  Greek  question  materially  differed  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  British  Government.  He  felt  that  his 
position  at  Constantinople  would  be  false  if  he  were  to  be 
the  representative  of  a  Government  desirous  of  confining 
the  new  territory  to  the  Morea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  he  accordingly  conditionally  tendered  his  resignation 
of  his  post.  Aberdeen  accepted  his  resignation,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  as  his  successor  his  own  brother,  Bobert  Gordon.1 
Gordon  and  Guilleminot,  the  French  Ambassador,  reached 
Constantinople  on  the  18th  of  June.  With  considerable 
difficulty  they  induced  the  Porte  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don.  But  the  Porte  attached  five  conditions  to  its  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  treaty.  The  new  state  was  only  to  include  the 
Morea  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  the  tribute  payable  by  it 
was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  revenue  which  it  had  formerly 
rendered  to  the  Porte  ;  materials  of  wTar  found  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fortresses  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte ;  the  naval 
and  military  force  of  Greece  was  to  be  merely  sufficient  to 
preserve  internal  order ;  and  no  Greek  was  to  leave  the 
Ottoman  dominions  and  settle  in  the  new  territory.2  The 
Porte  assented  to  the  treaty  on  these  conditions  on  the 
15th  of  August.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  met 
in  London  on  the  19th  of  September  to  receive  the  Porte’s 
answer.  The  French  and  Bussian  plenipotentiaries  thought 
that  the  five  conditions  which  the  Porte  had  attached  to 
its  acceptance  of  the  treaty  vitiated  its  proceedings.  The 
treaty  of  July  must,  in  their  judgment,  be  construed  by 
the  light  of  the  Protocol  of  March ;  and  the  acceptance 
both  of  treaty  and  Protocol  by  the  Porte  must  be  com¬ 
plete  and  not  conditional.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  who  secretly  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  Pro- 
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2  Stale  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  174, 
186. 
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tocol  of  March,  contended  that  the  accession  of  the  Porte 
to  the  treaty  was  complete.  The  French  and  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  stood  firm ;  and  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  protesting  stoutly  to  the  end,  had  to  give  way.1 

Events  were,  in  fact,  succeeding  one  another  so  ra¬ 
pidly  that  the  British  plenipotentiary  had  no  alternative 
but  to  surrender  his  opinion.  The  questions  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  were  discussing  were,  in  reality,  being 
settled  by  the  crash  of  arms  in  Eastern  Europe.  In 
1828,  indeed,  the  war  reflected  little  credit  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army.  In  Asia  Minor,  Paskievitsch  captured  Anapa, 
and,  by  a  bold  assault,  obtained  possession  of  Kars  ;  while, 
in  Europe,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  at  Brailow, 
and,  by  the  treachery  of  a  Turkish  officer,  succeeded  in 
reducing  Varna.  But  these  achievements  were  accom¬ 
plished  after  considerable  losses,  and  were  not  so  great  as 
Europe  had  anticipated.  Turkey  had  unexpectedly  dis¬ 
played  a  capacity  for  defence  with  which  friends  and  foes 
had  equally  refused  to  credit  her ;  and  competent  military 
critics  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  her  successfully 
guarding  the  road  to  her  capital.  The  Russians,  how¬ 
ever,  annoyed  at  the  ill-success  of  then'  arms,  made 
elaborate  preparations  for  pushing  the  campaign  to  a 
successful  issue  in  1829.  In  the  middle  of  May,  Diebitsch, 
the  Russian  general,  invested  Silistria.  On  the  10th  of 
June  he  defeated  the  only  Turkish  army  which  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  relieving  the  fortress;  and,  after  a  six  weeks’ 
siege,  Silistria  surrendered.  Masking  the  great  position 
of  Shumla,  Diebitsch  decided  on  crossing  the  Balkans,  and 
on  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Roumelia.  The 
movement  was  commenced  on  the  11th  of  July  ;  it  was 
concluded  in  nine  days.  Enfeebled  by  dysentery  and 
disease,  and  wearied  with  a  long  and  laborious  march  over 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which  had  only  once  before  been 
crossed  from  north  to  south  by  a  military  force  in  the 
1  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  189-191. 
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face  of  an  opposing  army,  the  Russian  soldiers  broke  into  chap. 

a  cry  of  delight  as,  emerging  from  the  defiles,  they  saw  . _ 'K1: _ , 

their  transports,  laden  with  supplies,  on  the  broad  waters  1829. 
of  the  Bay  of  Bourgas  beneath  them.  Diebitsch  had  only 
‘  besieged  one  fortress  and  fought  one  battle,  but  tins  ’  had 
‘  brought  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hostile  territory.’ 

He  had  ‘  arrived  there  followed  by  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  but  with  the  reputation  of  irresistible  success.’1 

The  successes  which  had  attended  their  arms  naturally  The  Treaty 

,  .  of  Adria- 

induced  the  Russians  to  raise  their  demands.  The  British  n0pie. 
Government  had  only  reluctantly  accepted  the  Protocol 
of  March  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  Russians,  after 
Diebitsch’s  first  victory,  converted  it  into  an  ultimatum.2 
Diebitsch  had  made  it  impracticable  to  confine  the  Greeks 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Morea  ;  and  Aberdeen,  un¬ 
willing  to  create  a  new  power  in  the  East,  suggested  the 
formation  of  two  weak  states  instead  of  one  strong  one.3 
The  unworthy  proposition  neither  merited  nor  received 
serious  consideration.  The  continuous  advance  of  Die¬ 
bitsch  made  all  such  suggestions  useless.  The  question 
for  consideration  in  August  was  not  whether  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Greece  should  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  but 
whether  the  Ottoman  Empire  could  be  preserved  from 
annihilation.  The  Porte,  awakening  to  its  danger,  hur¬ 
riedly  accepted  the  Treaty  of  London.  Austria,  aroused  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople, 
and  utterly  unprepared  for  war,4  urged  the  immediate 
pacification  of  Greece.  Gordon,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  Muffling,  the  Prussian  represen¬ 
tative,  begged  the  Turks  to  sue  for  peace.5  Diebitsch, 
whose  army  was  melting  away  from  disease,  paused  in  his 
march,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  peace  was  signed 
at  Adrianople  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.6 

1  Moltke,  p.  476,  quoted  in  Creasy’s  3  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

Ottoman  Turks,  p.  515.  Wellington  4  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  408. 

Despatches,  vol.  vi.  p.  194.  5  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  188. 

3  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vi.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  205,  212. 
p.  13 
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The  Peace  of  Adrianople  continued  the  Pruth  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe.  It  left 
Russia,  therefore,  with  a  partial  command  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  It  extended  the  Russian  frontier  in  Asia 
towards  the  south,  including  in  it  the  fortress  of  Akhal- 
zik  and  the  port  of  Poti.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
placed  under  the  Porte,  but  their  prosperity  was  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Russia ;  and  the  Porte  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  treaty  of  July  and  the  interpretation  which  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  March  had  placed  on  the  treaty.  Russian  com¬ 
merce  was  freed  from  every  restriction  placed  on  it  by 
the  Porte.  The  Porte  was  required  to  pay  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  5,750,000/.,  and  its  territory  was  to  be  only  gra¬ 
dually  evacuated  as  the  indemnity  was  paid.  The  British 
Ministry  received  the  news  of  this  treaty  with  much  con¬ 
cern.  Wellington  had,  from  the  first,  distrusted  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Russia  ;  he  had  never  believed  in  the  moderate 
professions  which  she  had  made  before  the  war  broke 
out.1  lie  did  not  believe  in  the  desire  which  Nicholas 
professed  for  the  restoration  of  peace.2  He  was  jealous  of 
Russian  aggrandisement,  and  his  jealousy  was  increased 
by  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London.  Monsieur  de  Lieven  allowed  his  wife  to  mix  in 
English  politics,  and  to  engage  in  a  plot  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  for  Wellington’s  dismissal.  Madame  de 
Eleven’s  conduct  produced  a  coolness  between  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Russian  Ministries  which  was  unfortunate  for 
both  countries.3  But  the  jealousy  which  was  thus  pro¬ 
moted  did  not  disturb  the  duke’s  calmer  judgment  of 
events.  He  thought  the  surrender  of  Poti  to  Russia  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  go  to  war  to  prevent 
the  cession  of  a  port  which  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out 
of  every  hundred  had  never  heard  of. 4  He  thought  that 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  would  have  been  preferable 

1  Wellington,  vol.  vi.  p.  212.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  103,  145 

2  Ibid.,  p.  99.  4  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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to  the  conditions  of  Adrianople  ;  1  but  he  saw  that  it  was  chap. 

hopeless  to  fight  against  the  treaty.  All  that  it  was  . _ X,L— - 

possible  to  do  was  to  arrange  the  boundary  for  Greece,  1830- 
which  should  give  the  new  state  the  least  possible  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Aberdeen,  who  was,  if  possible,  more  Turkish  than  The  failure 
the  duke,  had  already  suggested  that  modern  Greece  Hngton’s 
should  be  weakened  by  being  divided  into  two  nations.  f(F?ign 

J  0  #  #  policy. 

He  subsequently  proposed  to  give  the  Greeks  Attica,  and 
to  leave  the  Turks  the  adjacent  islands  of  Euboea  and 
Crete.  If  Turkish  power  be  ‘  good  for  anything,  the 
possession  of  Candia  and  Euboea  ought  effectually  to  con¬ 
trol  Greece.’ 2  Aberdeen’s  second  proposition  was  as 
impracticable  as  his  first.  Russia  had  taken  the  Greek 
question  into  her  own  hands.  All  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  could  do  was  to  induce  her  to  re¬ 
store  its  management  to  the  allies.  But  this  was  the  only 
material  concession  which  Aberdeen  was  able  to  obtain. 

The  bounds  of  the  new  state  were  carried  to  Thermopylae 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos  on 
the  other.  Euboea  and  Skyro  were  ceded  to  it ;  Greece 
was  declared  to  be  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  was 
placed  under  the  rule  of  an  hereditary  sovereign.3  In 
every  respect,  therefore,  the  views  of  Wellington’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  ignored.  Canning  had  raised  the  influence 
of  his  country  by  cordially  co-operating  with  Russia  and 
France  on  the  Eastern  question  ;  in  consequence  the  lead 
in  the  negotiations  had  passed  into  his  hands.  Wellington 
had  reduced  British  influence  by  constantly  thwarting  his 
allies,  and  in  consequence  the  Eastern  question  had  passed 
out  of  his  control.  He  had  done  everything  in  his  power 

!  Wellington,  vol.  vi.  p.  1218  the  sovereignty  to  Leopold,  and  its 

2  Ibid.,  p.  176.  acceptance  by  Otho,  are  omitted 

3  Protocol,  3rd  February,  1830.  from  this  work,  since  they  have 
State  Papers, vol.  xvii.p.  191.  See  also  no  immediate  bearing  on  British 
Wellington,  vol.  vi.  p.  210,  for  the  history.  An  account  of  them  will  be 
previous  negotiations.  The  subsequent  found  in  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  p. 
negotiations,  relative  to  the  offer  of  097. 
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to  prevail  upon  Canning  not  to  agree  to  tlie  treaty  of 
July  ; 1  the  treaty  of  July  had  been  signed.  He  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  despatch  of  French  troops  to  the  Morea ;  and 
he  had  been  compelled  to  be  an  assenting  party  to  the 
French  expedition.  He  had  agreed  to  the  Protocol  of 
March  on  condition  that  it  should  only  be  made  a  basis 
for  discussion ;  the  Protocol  had  been  converted  into 
an  ultimatum.  He  had  desired  to  confine  the  Greek 
territory  to  the  Morea  and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  ex¬ 
tended  limits,  preferred  by  France  and  Russia,  had  been 
adopted.  He  had  proposed  that  the  Greeks  should  pay 
a  heavy  tribute,  and  they  had  been  freed  from  any  tri¬ 
bute  whatever.  Every  position  which  he  had  successively 
assumed  had  been  abandoned  in  turn.  Every  suggestion 
which  he  had  made  had  been  rejected  by  his  allies.  The 
Greek  affaii,  he  wrote,  ‘  was  the  most  unfortunate  in 
which  Europe  was  ever  engaged.’2  In  one  sense  his 
conclusion  was  true  :  his  management  of  it  had  brought 
contempt  on  the  counsels  of  his  country. 

The  failure  of  Wellington’s  foreign  policy  naturally 
discredited  his  Government.  The  Tories  were  annoyed  at 
the  declining  influence  of  their  country.  The  Liberals 
were  furious  at  the  obstacles  which  had  been  raised  to 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence ;  and  their  anger  was 
increased  by  the  events  which  had,  at  the  same  period,  oc¬ 
curred  in  another  portion  of  Europe.  Portugal  had  been 
the  scene  of  Canning’s  most  popular  action.  The  great 
speech  in  which  he  had  announced  the  decision  of  his 
Government  to  shelter  the  constitutional  Regent  from 
foreign  attack  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Canning  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a 
war  of  opinions,  and  had  summoned  all  that  was  liberal 
in  Europe  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  Britain.  His 
speech,  and  the  action  which  followed  it,  had  been 

1  See  liis  letters  to  Prince  of  Orange  (Wellington  Despatches ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  335).  a  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 
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successful.  The  armed  bands  which  had  crossed  the  chap. 
Spanish  frontier  into  Portugal  were  beaten  by  the  Portu-  -  XL 
guese  troops,  and  the  presence  of  a  British  force  in  Lisbon  1827- 
gave  confidence  to  the  loyal.  The  success  which  Can¬ 
ning’s  policy  had  obtained  supplied  the  only  justification 
that  his  admirers  required  for  it.  But,  as  the  year  wore 
on,  the  Absolutists  recovered  their  hopes  and  recommenced 
their  intrigues  for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution. 

Dom  Miguel  gave  them  some  encouragement.  In  abdi¬ 
cating  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  his  daughter’s  favour 
Dom  Pedro  had  declared  that  his  abdication  should  be 
completed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
conclusion  of  Donna  Maria’s  marriage  with  Dom  Miguel. 

The  second  of  these  stipulations  had  not  been  carried 
out ;  Donna  Maria’s  tender  age  made  its  performance 
impossible  ;  and  Dom  Pedro  consequently  concluded  that 
his  abdication  was  not  complete.  It  was  still  open  to 
him,  therefore,  as  king,  to  make  new  arrangements  for  the 
Regency.  Rumours  reached  Brazil  of  continued  distur¬ 
bances  in  Portugal.  Reports  arrived  at  the  same  time  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  the  Regent. 

The  Regent’s  natural  successor  in  the  Regency  would  be 
Dom  Miguel.  Dom  Miguel’s  appointment  afforded  appa¬ 
rently  the  best  chance  of  terminating  the  existing  disturb¬ 
ances  ;  and  Dom  Pedro  accordingly  decided  on  appointing 
his  brother  Regent. 

The  decree  in  which  the  appointment  was  made  was  Dom  Mi- 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janiero  on  the  3rd  of  July,  IS27.1  It  feptVthe 
reached  Dom  Miguel  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  residing.  Resencr- 
Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Dom  Miguel’s  views 
had  some  anxiety  to  see  how  he  would  receive  the  decree. 

It  was  no  secret  that  he  claimed  the  Regency  of  Portugal 
as  of  right  under  the  terms  of  Dom  Pedro’s  Constitution  ; 2 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1130.  ing  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 

2  Dom  Pedro  had  made  his  sister  should  succeed  to  the  administration 
Regent,  until  Miguel,  having  fulfilled  of  the  kingdom.  The  Constitution- 
the°conditions  of  the  Charter,  and  hav-  alists  considered  that  these  conditions 
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and  it  was  thouglit  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  renounce  his  own  rights  by  accepting  it  from  his 
brother’s  hands.  Conferences  were  held  at  Vienna  be¬ 
tween  Dom  Miguel’s  representative,  the  Austrian  minister, 
and  the  British  Ambassador.  The  Austrian  Ministry  se¬ 
riously  contemplated  placing  some  restrictions  on  Dom 
Miguel’s  movements.  Its  suspicions  were,  however,  allayed 
by  the  promises  which  the  prince  readily  made.  He  un¬ 
dertook  to  go  to  Portugal — not  through  Spain,  as  he 
had  originally  contemplated — but  through  England,  where 
there  was  little  danger  of  his  meeting  his  Absolutist 
supporters.  lie  assured  his  sister,  the  Regent,  whom  he 
was  superseding,  of  his  intention  to  maintain  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  he  disarmed  even  experienced  diplomatists 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  professed  his  desire  to  bury 
in  oblivion  the  faults  and  errors  of  his  past  career,  and 
to  regulate  his  future  conduct  by  the  laws  which  he  had 
sworn  to  observe.1 

Dom  Miguel,  making  every  promise  that  was  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  was  permitted  to  proceed  from  Vienna 
to  London.  He  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  1827 ; 
he  remained  there  till  the  middle  of  February  1828,  en¬ 
joying  the  pleasures  of  English  society,  and  allaying,  by 
the  warmth  of  his  manner,  any  lurking  suspicions  of  his 
sincerity.  In  the  middle  of  February  he  sailed  for  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  on  the  22nd  he  arrived  in  the  Tagus ;  on  the 
26tli  he  took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  He 
had  hardly  sworn  to  preserve  the  Constitution  before  his 
adherents  ‘  assailed  him  with  recommendations  to  break 
it.’  ‘  Declare  yourself  king  ;  reign  without  the  Chambers,’ 
was  the  persistent  advice  of  the  Absolutists.  ‘  Long  live 
Dom  Miguel,  il  re  assoluto !  ’  was  the  shout  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  received  in  the  capital.2  Counsel  and 

pointed  to  tlie  conclusion  of  tlie  mar-  1  State  Papers,  vol.  xv.  pp.  978- 
l’iage.  Dom  Miguel  thought  thatthey  996. 

were  fulfilled  on  his  attaining  the  2  State  Papers,  vol.  xvi.  p.  398. 
prescribed  age.  Ann.  Peg.,  1828,  Hist.,  p.  184, 
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applause  fell  upon  open  ears.  On  the  11th  of  March  the 
commanding  officers  of  seven  regiments,  composing  the 
garrison  of  Lisbon,  were  removed ;  on  the  14th  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved.  In  the  course  of 
April  the  municipalities  of  some  Portuguese  towns  me¬ 
morialised  Dom  Miguel  to  declare  himself  legitimate  king ; 
and  the  Portuguese  press  published  articles  to  prove  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  On  the  25th  of  April  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  in  Lisbon  proclaimed  him  king.  The  nobles, 
backing  up  the  municipalities  and  the  population,  begged 
Dom  Miguel  to  convoke  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
to  ask  them  to  pronounce  on  his  claims,  and  to  abolish 
the  Constitutional  Charter.  Forgetting  both  promise  and 
oath,  Dom  Miguel,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  issued  a  decree 
accordingly.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  Cortes  met,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  Dom  Miguel  formally  accepted  the 
crown  which  was  immediately  tendered  to  him.1 

Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  who  was  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  saw  from  the  first  an  evident  determination  on 
Dom  Miguel’s  part  to  usurp  the  throne.  Upon  his  own 
responsibility  he  took  a  decided  step  for  the  purpose 
of  thwarting  the  usurper’s  views.  The  force  which  had 
been  sent  from  Britain  to  Portugal  in  1827  was  still  in 
Lisbon  ;  but  it  was  under  orders  to  return  home.  Lamb 
detained  it;  and  the  Constitutionalists  took  heart  at 
the  detention  of  an  army  which  had  notoriously  been 
sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  aid  them.  The  British  Mi¬ 
nistry  approved  the  provisional  act  of  their  representa¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  nevertheless  decided  on  recalling  the  troops.2 
They  thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country  ;  and  that  the 
utmost  they  could  do  was  to  withdraw  their  minister 
from  Lisbon  in  the  event  of  Dom  Miguel  actually  usurp¬ 
ing  the  crown.  The  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 

1  See  Sir  F.  Lamb’s  despatches  3  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv. 
(State  Papers, v ol.  xvi.  pp.  .398-417).  p.  321.  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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removed  the  only  impediment  which  had  hitherto  interfered 
with  Dom  Miguel’s  proceedings.  But  the  assent  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  to  his  usurpation  was  less  unanimous  than  he  had 
probably  expected.  The  inhabitants  of  Oporto  declared 
their  determination  to  support  Dom  Pedro.  The  garrison 
of  the  port  adopted  the  same  cause.  Strengthened  by 
the  adherence  of  other  regiments  stationed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  they  marched  upon  Lisbon ;  and  they  sent  to 
England,  where  the  ablest  Constitutionalists  were  refugees, 
for  a  capable  leader. 

These  events  happened  in  the  latter  half  of  May. 
Dom  Miguel  was  seriously  alarmed  when  the  news  of 
them  reached  him.  Paralysed  by  the  want  of  money,  he 
was  unable  to  take  any  really  efficacious  measures  for 
defeating  the  adherents  of  Dom  Pedro.  Had  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  had  the  courage  to  advance  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  seized  the  capital  and  restored  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  stood  idly,  however,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mondego  waiting  for  the  leaders  whom  they  expected 
from  England.  Unfavourable  weather  delayed  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Saldanha  and  the  other  Portuguese  who  hastened 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Oporto  army. 
Dom  Miguel,  gaining  a  little  courage,  declared  Oporto  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  the  British  Government, 
though  they  did  not  recognise  Dom  Miguel,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  blockade.  A  force,  gradually  collected  in 
Lisbon,  was  despatched  against  the  Constitutionalists. 
The  Constitutionalists,  worsted  in  an  engagement  on 
the  Mondego,  fell  back  upon  Oporto.  Unable  even  to 
defend  Oporto,  they  retreated  across  the  Spanish  frontier 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  Spanish  Government  re¬ 
frained  from  delivering  them  up  to  Dom  Miguel ;  and 
the  unfortunate  men  proceeded  to  Corunna,  where  they 
embarked  for  England.1 

The  revolt  against  his  usurpation  subdued,  Dom  Mi- 
1  Ann.  lieff.,  1828..  Hist.,  p,  198. 
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guel  completed  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself  and 
mounted  the  throne.  All  the  great  Continental  powers 
withdrew  their  ministers  from  Lisbon  ;  and  Miguel,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  his  treachery  with  cruelty,  tilled  the  prisons  of 
the  kingdom  with  his  opponents,  hurried  hundreds  of 
them  to  the  scaffold,  and  drove  thousands  into  exile.1 
The  remains  of  the  Oporto  army,  arriving  at  Plymouth, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  place  in  which  they  had 
landed.  Miguel,  though  he  had  broken  all  his  promises, 
and  had  no  accredited  envoy  in  London,  had  the  assur¬ 
ance  to  remonstrate  against  their  presence  in  England. 
Palmella,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Portugal,  was  advised  by  Brougham  and  Denman  that 
a  body  of  foreign  troops  could  not  legally  be  encamped 
on  British  soil ;  and  in  consequence  desired  to  remove 
them  to  some  region  where  their  presence  would  be  of 
service  to  Donna  Maria’s  cause. 

The  small  group  of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  which  are  known  as  the  Azores  belonged 
to  Portugal.  Thev  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Dom  Miguel,  and  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Miguel,  having  established  himself  in  Lisbon,  decided  on 
reducing  the  Azores.  The  Government  of  the  Azores, 
alarmed  at  the  preparations  which  were  being  made  for 
the  purpose,  applied  to  Palmella  in  London  for  the 
services  of  the  Constitutional  troops  which  had  been 
landed  at  Plymouth.  On  the  15th  of  October,  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  Wellington  his  intention  to  remove  the  troops 
to  Terceira,  the  principal  island  in  the  Azores,  and 
begged  that  the  British  Government  would  afford  them 
the  protection  of  some  ships  of  war  during  their  passage. 
Wellington  replied  that  the  British  Government  did  not 
know  of  any  Portuguese  troops  in  England.  The  re¬ 
fugees  who  had  landed  at  Plymouth  were  only  regarded 
in  their  private  capacity  as  individuals ;  and  the  British 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  ITist.,  p.  202. 
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Government  could  not  permit  individuals,  whoever  they 
might  be,  to  make  war  from  England  either  on  the  Azores 
or  on  Portugal.  In  the  following  month  Wellington  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  declaration  by  insisting  on  the  troops  being 
distributed  amongst  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  three 
neighbouring  counties.  Palmella  replied  that  he  should 
prefer  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  Brazil ;  and  Welling¬ 
ton  offered  him  a  convoy  to  ensure  their  safety  from 
attack  during  their  passage.  Palmella  refused  the  con¬ 
voy,  on  the  ground  that  an  armed  escort  would  have  the 
appearance  of  an  expulsion  by  force  ;  and  suggested  that 
the  British  Government  should  verbally  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  troops  during  their  passage  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Wellington  thought  a  verbal  guarantee  both  use¬ 
less  and  impracticable,  and  again  urged  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  soldiers.1 

These  protracted  discussions  had  occupied  two  months. 
On  the  20th  of  December  the  negotiations  assumed  a 
new  phase.  Palmella  received  word  that  Donna  Maria 
had  been  proclaimed  queen  in  Terceira,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  Dom  Miguel  had  sent  from  Portugal  had 
sailed  away  from  the  Azores  without  effecting  anything. 
He  again  renewed  his  application  for  permission  for  the 
troops  to  go  to  Terceira.  Wellington  recapitulated  his 
reasons  for  refusing  the  request.  Arms  had  already,  in 
defiance  of  a  promise  of  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  been 
conveyed  from  this  country  to  Terceira.  Civil  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  of  the  British  Government, 
was  ’raging  in  Terceira  ;  the  Portuguese  troops  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Stubbs ;  and  the  British  Government  could  not,  therefore, 
permit  them,  either  armed  or  unarmed,  to  proceed  to 
the  Azores.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  Captain 
William  Walpole,  who  was  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
‘  Ranger,’  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Azores,  to  inter- 
1  St ate  Papers,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  433-443. 
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cept  any  vessels  arriving  at  those  islands,  and  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  hostile  force  ;  ‘  and,  should  they  per¬ 
sist,  notwithstanding,  in  hovering  about  or  in  making  any 
efforts  to  effect  a  landing,  you  are  then  to  use  force  to 
drive  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood.’ 1 

Walpole's  instructions  were  dated  the  12  th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1828.  He  arrived  at  Terceira  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1829.  He  found  that  Angra,  the  capital,  was 
garrisoned  by  a  Constitutional  force  ;  but  that  the  armed 
adherents  of  Dom  Miguel  were  in  possession  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  island.  Cruising  off  the  Azores  three 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  sighted  four  vessels  bearing 
down  with  a  north  wind  upon  Terceira.  Intercepting 
them  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  he  discovered  that 
they  were  conveying  to  the  Azores  a  Portuguese  force  of 
652  men,  under  the  command  of  Saldanha.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  vessels  declined  to  bring  to.  Walpole  fired  a  shot 
at  them  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  One  man  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  by  the  discharge  ;  and  Saldanha 
consented  to  receive  a  British  officer  on  board.  He  still, 
however,  persisted  in  continuing  his  object  and  in  ful¬ 
filling  his  orders  ‘  to  conduct,  unarmed,  to  the  isle  of 
Terceira  the  men  that  are  on  board  the  four  vessels  in 
sight.’  ‘  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  assure  you,’  so  he  wrote, 
‘  that  I  am  determined  to  fulfil  my  duty  at  all  peril.’  ‘  I 
also,’  was  Walpole’s  answer,  4  have  an  imperious  duty  to 
perform,  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  land  here  or  on  any 
of  the  Azores.’  Saldanha,  perceiving  that  further  resist¬ 
ance  was  hopeless,  offered  to  consider  himself  Walpole’s 
prisoner.  Walpole  told  him  that  he  might  go  either  to 
France  or  England,  or  anywhere  he  chose,  so  he  quitted 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores.  Saldanha,  persisting 
in  regarding  himself  as  Walpole’s  prisoner,  turned  his 
vessels  towards  Europe.  After  eight  days,  Walpole, 
who  had  hitherto  followed  and  watched  him,  asked  him 
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whether  he  was  going  to  England.  Saldanha,  affecting 
surprise  at  the  question,  declared  that  he  did  not  know. 
‘  You  have  used  over  me  the  discretion  of  a  conqueror  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  all  this,  you  ask  me  where  I  am  going. 
I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  to :  the  only  thing  I  know  is, 
that  I  am  going  wherever  you  will  lead  us.’  Walpole, 
finding  himself  within  500  miles  of  Scilly,  with  a  strong 
south-west  breeze,  declined  to  give  his  ‘  prisoner  ’  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Ills  further  escort,  and  left  him  steering  for 
the  English  Channel.  Saldanha  eventually  found  his  way 
to  Havre ;  and  the  British  Ministry,  concluding  that  they 
had  no  right  to  protect  the  Azores  from  an  attack  from 
Erance,  withdrew  the  blockading  squadron.1 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  occasioned  extraordi¬ 
nary  indignation  in  this  country.  Wellington,  and  his 
Ministry,  were  almost  everywhere  condemned.  It  was 
declared  that  they  had  proved  themselves  the  active  par¬ 
tisans  of  Dom  Miguel.  They  had  recognised  the  blockade 
of  Oporto,  and  so  had  strengthened  the  usurper’s  position  ; 
they  had  fired  into  a  number  of  unarmed  Portuguese, 
proceeding  on  a  loyal  expedition  to  a  loyal  island.  It 
was  true  that,  in  recognising  the  blockade  of  Oporto, 
Wellington  had  only  followed  the  usual  precedent  of 
attending  to  facts.  It  was  true  also  that  the  expedition 
which  Walpole  had  turned  back  from  Terceira  had  no¬ 
toriously  sailed  from  a  British  port.  The  public  paid  no 
attention  to  these  facts ;  they  were  too  angry  to  do  so. 
They  felt  that  Canning,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have 
found  some  pretext  for  aiding  a  constitutional  queen,  and 
some  excuse  for  thwarting  a  monarch  who  was  an  auto¬ 
crat,  a  tyrant,  and  an  usurper.  They  felt  that  the  influ- 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  459.  in  1875.  Saldanha  was  afterwards 
Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  Portuguese  Minister  in  London. 
501.  Walpole  was  a  younger  son  Walpole’s  nephew  married  Saldanha’s 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Walpole,  and  stepdaughter,  and  was  living,  with 
grandson  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole  his  family,  in  Saldanha’s  house  at  the 
of  Woltevtcn.  He  died  in  London,  time  of  Saldanha’s  death. 
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ence'  of  the'  Foreign  Office  was  suddenly  exerted  on  the  chap. 
side  of  autocracy ;  and  that  the  rules  and  precedents  . .  XL 
which  Canning  had  employed  in  aid  of  Liberalism  were  1829. 
being  skilfully  used  in  aid  of  despotism.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  tended  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  the  nation.  Little 
Donna  Maria  came  to  England,  and  the  nation  was  pleased 
with  the  child’s  manners.  She  flung  her  arms  round 
George  IV. ’s  neck  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  her ; 
and  George  IV.  was  enchanted  with  her.1  The  Lisbon 
Gazette  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘  had  been  above  all  praise ;  ’  and  approval  from 
such  a  quarter  was  regarded  as  a  strong  condemnation  of 
the  Ministerial  policy.2  Lamb,  who  had  been  Ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the  British 
Government  had  ‘  behaved  ill  and  foolishly.’ 3  Lamb’s 
authority  was  naturally  regarded  as  almost  decisive  in 
the  matter ;  and  the  public  generally  condemned  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet.  Debates  were  raised  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  duke  was  severely  censured  by 
Mackintosh,  Palmerston,  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  and 
other  speakers.4  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  private 
letters  of  the  duke  had  been  known,  the  condemnation 
would  have  been  even  stronger.  ‘  In  respect  to  Portugal,’ 
so  he  had  written  privately  to  Aberdeen,  ‘  you  may  tell 
Prince  Polignac  that  we  are  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  revolutionary  movement  from  England  on  any 
part  of  the  world.’6 

Polignac,  to  whom  Wellington  sent  this  assurance, 
had  been  French  Ambassador  at  London  since  the  time 
of  Chateaubriand’s  retirement.  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  promoted  to  a  higher  station.  During  the  previous 
years  affairs  in  France  had  moved  with  unexpected 

1  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  xxi.  pp.  1601,1795;  vol.  xxii.  p.  591 ; 

2  Ibid.,  p.  303,  note.  xol.  xxiii.pp.75,  738;  vol.xxiv.p.126. 

3  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  6  On  the  1st  of  January,  1829  (Wel- 

4  Hansard ,  vol.  xix.  p.  1719;  vol.  lington  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  409). 
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rapidity.  Chateaubriand,  differing  from  Villele,  had  been 
dismissed  from  office  in  1824.  Soon  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  X.  The  new  king  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
popular  with  all  parties.  The  Church  placed  reliance  on 
the  character  of  the  monarch  ;  the  Legitimists  on  the 
preference  which  he  had  always  shown  to  them ;  and 
the  Liberals  were  reassured  by  the  dexterous  replies 
which  he  returned  to  their  addresses.  Everyone,  in 
short,  was  willing  to  hope  that  Charles  X.  had  gained 
wisdom  from  experience,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  past  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  One  of 
the  first  measures  of  his  reign  dispelled  this  illusion. 
The  Chambers  were  invited  to  vote  a  large  sum  of  money 
(30,000,000  francs)  in  reparation  of  the  losses  which 
the  emigres  had  sustained  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution. 
The  measure  was  unpopular  ;  and  its  unpopularity  was 
increased  by  Villele  coupling  it  with  a  proposal  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  The  holders  of  Eentes 
were  permitted  to  exchange  the  5  per  cent.  Stock  for 
either  3  per  cent.,  at  75,  or  41  per  cent.  Eentes  at  par. 
The  measure  was  very  similar  to  that  which  had  already 
been  adopted  with  advantage  in  England.  But  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  indemnity  to  the  emigres  gave  it  a 
character  of  its  own.  Discontented  Liberals  had  some 
grounds  for  saying  that  the  interest  of  the  Eentes  was 
reduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving,  but  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  huge  incomes  of  the  old  emigres.  The 
emigres  could  speak  with  authority  in  the  Chambers,  but 
the  discontent  of  the  fundholders  was  repeated  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Villele’s  popularity  waned  with  the  passing  of  the 
law.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1825  his  unpopularity 
was  increased  by  some  press  prosecutions.  A  Liberal 
newspaper,  the  ‘  Courier  Franpais,’  was  charged,  among 
other  things,  with  having  noticed  a  petition,  from  the 
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Protestants  of  Nevers,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  chap. 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  another  Liberal  newspaper,  the  -  XL 
■  Constitutionnel,’  was  accused  of  suggesting  that  Lan-  1826. 
castrian  schools  might  be  permitted  to  subsist  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions.  The  cases  were  so  trivial  that  the 
Court  refused  to  convict  the  editors,  and  satisfied  itself 
with  admonishing  them  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 

The  victory  of  the  Liberal  journals  probably  increased 
their  violence ;  the  attacks  on  Royalists,  clergy,  and 
Ministry  were  renewed ;  and  Villele  decided  on  muzzling 

the  press.  A  law  was  introduced  in  1826  which  forbade  The  Press 
1  •  •  „  •  !  •  1  ,  „  .  Bin  of 

the  printing  of  any  journal  without  the  name  of  its  1826. 

proprietor  upon  it,  which  allowed  only  five  proprietors 
to  each  journal,  and  which  imposed  heavy  fines  on  any 
article  outraging  either  throne  or  Church.  The  law 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  a  new  storm  of 
denunciation  and  abuse  burst  on  the  Ministers  who  had 
ventured  to  propose  it.  Peyronnet,  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  who  had  framed  the  law ;  Villele,  who  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  it,  were  everywhere  abused.  Chateaubriand  and 
Rover  Collard,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
opposing  it,  could  hardly  take  a  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  without  being  mobbed  by  their  admirers. 
Quailing  before  the  storm,  dreading  the  opposition  with 
which  the  measure  was  threatened  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  Peyronnet  was  induced  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  rapturous  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Paris  blazed  with  illuminations  ;  it  resounded 
with  the  explosion  of  fireworks.  None  of  the  victories 
which  the  French  had  won  under  the  Empire  had  been 
celebrated  with  greater  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Villele’s  Ministry  had  suffered  a  great  reverse.  Its 
members  were  irritated  by  the  defeat  which  they  had 
sustained.  Temper  and  discretion  could  alone  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  position,  and  their  anger  made 
them  intemperate  and  indiscreet.  The  12th  of  April  was 
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the  anniversary  of  Charles  X.’s  entrance  into  Paris  in 
1825.  The  12th  of  April  in  1827,  however,  happened 
to  fall  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Lent ;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  was,  therefore,  postponed  till  the 
following  Monday.  On  that  day  the  king  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  fix  a  review  of  the  Guard  for  Sunday,  the  29th 
of  April.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  The  National  Guard  comprised  20,000  or 
30,000  citizens ;  the  king  had  received  assurances  of  its 
loyalty  to  his  person  ;  the  obnoxious  Press  Law  had  been 
withdrawn  during  the  previous  fortnight ;  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Paris  were  jubilant  at  their  victory.  The  king 
rode  down  the  ranks  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  was 
received  with  shouts  of  ‘  Vive  le  Eoi !  ’  The  cheers,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  proceeded  were  mingled  with  others  of  ‘  A 
bas  les  Ministres,  k  bas  Villele  !  ’  and  the  king,  curtly 
remarking  that  he  had  come  to  receive  homage,  not  to 
listen  to  remonstrances,  rode  away  home.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Tuileries  he  was  assailed  with  complaints  from  the 
princesses  and  his  ministers.  The  princesses  complained 
that  they  had  been  insulted  at  the  review  by  seditious 
cries.  His  ministers  declared  that  one  of  the  regiments, 
on  its  return  home,  had  stopped  near  Villele’s  residence 
and  renewed  their  denunciations.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
Charles  X.,  surrendering  to  the  solicitations  of  his  Cabinet 
and  his  Court,  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  National 
Guard. 

The  National  Guard  was  dissolved ;  but  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Guard  increased  the  unpopularity  of  Villele’s 
Ministry.  The  press  continued  to  denounce  his  con¬ 
duct ;  the  Peers  were  avowedly  hostile  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  large  creation  of  Peers  involved  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  so  many  of  the  Deputies  that  it  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Ministerial  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber, 
Villele  had  his  remedy  for  all  these  things.  A  large  crea- 
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tion  of  Peers  would  control  one  Chamber  ;  a  dissolution,  chap. 

followed  by  a  hasty  election,  might  result  in  a  fresh  Minis-  _ XL _ 

terial  majority  in  the  other  ;  and,  as  the  law  gave  the  1827- 
power  to  establish  a  censorship  during  the  proroga-  The,c.en' 

i  c)  i  o  sorsn.it)  OS- 

tion  of  the  Legislature,  the  press,  notwithstanding  the  loss  tabiished. 
of  Peyronnet’s  measure,  might  be  gagged.  The  session 
was  closed  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1827.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  an  ordonnance  was  issued  re-establishing  the  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  proceedings  of  the  censors  were  as  arbitrary 
as  their  appointment.  The  ‘Journal  de  Commerce  ’  was 
prosecuted  for  copying  an  article  which  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘  Gazette  de  France  ’  under  the  sanction  of 
the  censor.  The  ‘  Journal  de  Bordeaux  ’  was  suppressed 
for  inserting  in  its  commercial  news  ‘  Les  brutes  Bourbons 
sont  en  baisse  ’ — ‘  Raw  sugars  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  are 
falling.’  The  censor  persisted  in  detecting  treason  in  the 
phrase,  and  in  construing  it,  ‘  These  brutes  of  Bourbons 
are  coming  down.’ 

The  establishment  of  the  censorship  had  placed  an  effec¬ 
tual  restriction  on  the  press.  But  the  censorship  could  only 
be  continued  while  the  Chambers  were  either  adjourned  or 
prorogued.  The  dissolution  of  the  Legislature  deprived 
the  king  of  this  power ;  and  a  dissolution  was  even  more 
necessary  to  Villele  than  the  censorship.  In  the  course  of  The  crea- 
the  autumn  seventy- six  new  Peers  were  suddenly  created.  peers. 
On  the  5th  of  November  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
dissolved,  and  new  elections  were  ordered  for  the  15th. 

The  Ministry  hoped  that  the  short  interval  between  the 
decree  and  the  election  would  paralyse  the  Opposition. 

Their  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  The  press,  freed 
from  the  restriction  of  the  censorship,  exerted  all  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  defeat  the  Government,  The  Ministerial  can¬ 
didates  were  defeated  in  Paris  ;  the  provinces,  imitating 
the  example  of  the  capital,  gave  the  Opposition  a  majority. 

But  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  was  less  ominous  than  the 
events  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Paris,  celebrating 
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chap,  the  victory  by  an  illumination,  was  the  scene  of  some 

- _ xtL _ .  disorder.  The  police  endeavoured  to  disperse  the  mob  ; 

1828.  and  the  mob  sheltered  themselves  behind  carts  and  car¬ 
riages.  The  police  were  baffled  by  these  obstructions ; 
and  the  Parisian  populace  immediately  perceived  the 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  them.  Scaffolding, 
hastily  taken  down  from  new  buildings,  was  quickly  con- 
The  barri-  verted  into  barricades.  The  barricades,  as  fast  as  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  police,  were  re-erected  by  the  mob. 
The  police  were  even  repulsed  from  one  barricade  which 
was  stouter  than  the  rest.  Carried  at  last,  the  time  which 
it  took  to  carry  it  enabled  its  defenders  to  escape  down 
the  neighbouring  streets.  An  accidental  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances,  resulting  from  the  election,  had  educated  the 
Parisians  in  the  art  of  making  barricades. 

The  events  which  had  thus  occurred  ought  to  have 
enforced  a  moral  on  Charles  X.  Villele  had  recommended 
the  disbandment  of  the  National  Guard,  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  the  creation  of  Peers,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Lower  Chamber.  Every  arbitrary  act  which  the  minister 
had  demanded  had  been  conceded  by  the  king  ;  and  the 
election  had  made  Villele’s  continuance  in  office  impos¬ 
sible.  He  resigned ;  and  the  king  chose  as  his  successor 
Maxtignac.  Martignac,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  and  a  moderate  poli¬ 
tician.  Martignac’s  Administration  was  appointed  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1828 ;  it  continued  in  office  till 
August  1829.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  period 
it  was  exposed  to  no  very  damaging  attack.  The  king 
disliked  his  minister’s  opinions,  but  he  feared  that  his 
removal  might  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  still  more 
Liberal  Administration.  The  Liberal  majority  had  little 
confidence  in  Martignac  ;  but  they  preferred  him  to  Vil¬ 
lele.  Martignac,  in  short,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a 
Ministry  of  compromise ;  and  the  compromise  was,  for 
some  time,  respected  both  by  Royalists  and  Liberals.  In 
1829,  however,  the  Ministry,  already  fallen  into  disrepute, 
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was  weakened  by  the  retirement  of  De  Ferronay  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  De  Ferronay  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  Cabinet.  His  withdrawal,  which  was 
solely  due  to  ill-health,  impaired  its  declining  authority. 
His  retirement,  moreover,  led  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet 
which  it  became  necessary  to  fill.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  king  desired  to  obtain  the  services  of  Polignac  ;  and 
Polignac  gave  some  confirmation  to  the  report  by  leaving 
London  and  arriving  in  Paris. 

The  report  of  Polignac’s  admission  to  the  Cabinet 
provoked  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  the  arrangement 
was  abandoned.  The  public  declared  that  Polignac  was 
the  friend  of  Wellington,  and  that  the  proposal  for  his 
appointment  was  an  English  intrigue.  Charles  X.  had  to 
confer  the  portfolio  of  the  Foreign  Office  on  De  Portalis, 
who  had  succeeded  Peyronnet  as  Minister  of  Justice.  De 
Portalis’  appointment  was  popular,  but  it  was  suspected 
that  it  was  only  provisional;  and  the  Ministry  gained 
little,  therefore,  from  the  rejection  of  Polignac’s  claims. 
Their  measures,  in  the  session  of  1829,  seemed  at  first  to 
promise  them  more  popularity.  Nothing  in  France  was 
so  offensive  to  the  Liberal  party  as  the  control  which  the 
executive  exercised  over  local  government.  Martignac 
had  the  courage  to  introduce  two  measures  of  local  go¬ 
vernment  reform.  One  of  these  measures  regulated  the 
internal  administration  of  the  communes;  the  other  the 
councils  of  the  arrondissements  and  the  departments.  De 
Martignac,  retaining  the  old  machinery  of  prefects  and 
sub-prefects,  nominated  by  the  crown,  instituted  elective 
councils  in  commune,  in  municipality,  and  in  department. 
The  committees  to  which  the  bills  were  referred  approved 
their  principles,  but  engrafted  fresh  provisions  of  a  liberal 
, character  upon  them.  The  Chamber,  in  defiance  of  the 
Ministry,  insisted  on  taking  the  departmental  and  more 
important  bill  before  the  measure  for  regulating  conif 
munes.  The  ultra-Boyalists  combined  with  the  ultra- 
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chap.  Liberals  in  a  division  on  the  qualification  for  the  franchise ; 

XL  .  the  ministers  narrowly  escaped  a  defeat ;  and  Martignac, 
1830.  perceiving  that  lie  had  lost  all  control  over  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  withdrew  his  measures. 

Charles  X.  decided  to  rid  himself  of  Martignac  from 
the  moment  when  Martignac  lost  the  control  over  the 
Chambers.  But  he  abstained  from  making  any  change 
while  the  Chambers  were  still  sitting.  The  session  closed 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  Polignac  was  again  sent  for,  and 
was  invited  to  form  a  Ministry.  Polignac,  however,  hesi¬ 
tated  to  accept  office  until  he  had  reached  Paris  and  ascer¬ 
tained  who  would  act  with  him  ;  he  hesitated  to  accept 
office  if  there  were  any  chance  of  the  Wellington  Adminis¬ 
tration  being  compelled  to  retire.  Aberdeen,  with  whom 
he  placed  himself  in  communication,  relieved  him  from 
all  apprehensions  on  one  point.1  An  interview  with 
Charles  X.  removed  his  scruples  on  the  other.  The  Po¬ 
lignac  Administration  was  formed.  For  better  or  for 
worse  Charles  X  had  committed  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  to  an  ascetic  old  Eoyalist,  whose  very  name  was 
odious  to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation. 

During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  of  1S29  the  anger 
of  the  people  at  Pohgnac’s  appointment  was  increasing 
in  intensity.  In  February  1830  the  ‘Globe’  and  the 
‘  National  ’  were  prosecuted  for  articles  which  reflected 
on  the  Ministry.  Their  editors  were  condemned  to  im¬ 
prisonment  and  to  pay  fines.  The  Chambers  met  soon 
after  their  condemnation.  It  was  at  once  evident  that 
the  Liberals  commanded  an  irresistible  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Using  their  strength  on  the  first 
available  opportunity,  they  carried  an  address  to  the 
crown  reflecting  on  the  Ministry.  ‘An  unjust  distrust  of 
the  sentiments  and  reason  of  France,’  so  the  address  ran, 
‘  is  now  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Administration.  It 
afflicts  your  people,  because  it  is  insulting  to  them  ;  and 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vi.  p.  34. 
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excites  their  anxiety,  because  it  threatens  their  liberties.’  chap. 

The  address  brought  the  dispute  between  the  Ministry  - _ 'xj\_ 

and  the  people  to  an  issue.  It  was  obvious  that  Charles  1830- 
X.  was  compelled  to  choose  between  Polignac  and  the 
Chamber.  Afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  second  The  Pr°- 
dissolution,  he  took  the  middle  course  of  proroguing  the 
Chamber  till  September.  Constitutional  government  was 
practically  destroyed  by  the  prorogation.  The  king  and 
Polignac  had  made  themselves  absolute  rulers  in  France. 

During  the  succeeding  months  Polignac  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  his  tottering  Administration.  But  his  ap¬ 
plications  for  support  met  with  blunt  refusals  in  every 
quarter.  Royalists  differed  from  Liberals  in  their  views 
of  the  situation ;  but  Royalists  and  Liberals  were  agreed 
in  having  nothing  to  do  with  Polignac.  An  expedition 
to  Algeria,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  that 
country  by  France,  shed  a  ray  of  lustre  on  the  French 
arms ;  and  Polignac  seized  the  opportunity  which  the 
campaign  afforded  him  of  appealing  again  to  the  country. 

The  decree,  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
issued  on  the  16th  of  May ;  the  elections  were  ordered 
to  commence  on  the  23rd  of  June.  The  country  spoke 
with  a  voice  which  was  intelligible  to  the  dullest  intellect. 

Nearly  all  the  members  who  had  voted  for  the  obnoxious 
address  of  March  were  returned  to  the  new  Chamber. 

Nearly  half  the  members  who  had  opposed  it  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Opposition  reckoned 
on  270  votes  in  the  new  Chamber.  They  thought  that, 
at  the  very  uttermost,  Polignac  could  only  rely  on  158. 

The  Ministerial  journals  themselves  admitted  that  the 
Ministry  was  in  a  considerable  minority.  The  dissolution 
had  only  intensified  the  dilemma.  The  situation  in  July 
was  ten  times  as  critical  as  the  situation  in  March.  Charles  The  coup 
X.  had  no  alternative  before  him  but  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry  or  the  repudiation  of  the  election.  With  the 
hereditary  folly  of  his  race  he  issued  fresh  ordo nuances 
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chap,  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  dissolving  the  Cham- 
bers,  and  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  the 
1830.  Lower  Chamber  was  to  consist  only  of  the  Deputies  of 
departments. 

The  famous  ordonnances,  which  drove  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  were  signed  on  the  25th 
of  July.  The  historian  of  Europe  has  defended  the  mi¬ 
nisters  who  advised  and  the  monarch  who  signed  them. 
Ordonnances  had  previously  extended  the  rights  of  elec¬ 
tion.  What  a  royal  ordonnance  could  do  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  might  undo  ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  technical 
reason  why  Charles  and  Polignac  should  not  sign  away, 
at  their  will,  the  liberties  of  a  people.  There  was  nothing 
reprehensible  in  the  decree.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  was  reprehensible.  There  were  only  twelve  cannon 
in  Paris,  and  only  six  rounds  of  grape  for  each  gun.1 
Polignac  wTas  right  to  advise  the  ordonnances ;  he  was 
only  wrong  in  neglecting  all  precautions  for  enforcing 
them.  The  argument,  which  Alison  has  thus  propounded, 
is  not  even  accurate.  The  ministers  who  advised  the 
issue  of  the  ordonnances  were  themselves  satisfied  that 
they  had  means  for  resisting  any  popular  movement. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  gigantic  power  which  they  had 
challenged  to  a  conflict.  Their  ignorance,  however,  was 
The  Revo-  not  °f  long  continuance.  On  the  morning  of  Monday, 
Piti°n°f  Lie  26th  of  July,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  filled  with 
anxious  groups  of  agitated  persons.  The  editors  of  the 
newspapers,  who  were  more  immediately  threatened,  re¬ 
solved  that  the  ordonnances  were  illegal,  and  that  they 
wTould  continue  the  publication  of  their  papers.  On  the 

1  Alison  does  not  apparently  ap-  technically  justified  in  signing  the 
predate  the  grim  character  of  his  ordonnance,  is,  it  must  be  added 
own  argument.  The  king,  who  opposed  to  every  contemporary  opd 

signed  the  ordonnance,  was ‘a  mar-  nion  that  was  worth  obtaining. _ 

tyr  ’  to  duty.  The  minister,  who  Of.  Alison,  vol.  iii.  pp.  506,  507,  with 
neglected  to  provide  shot  and  shell  Crowe’s  Reigns  of  Louis  XVIII. 
for  the  people,  was  only  responsible.  and  Charles  X.,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  and 
His  argument,  that  the  king  was  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  Hist.,  p.  183. ' 
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27th  the  Gendarmerie ,  with  little  inclination  for  the  work,  chap. 

*  ^  *  *  VT 

seized  the  presses  of  refractory  journalists.  The  police  ^  ' 

only  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  a  protracted  contest.  I830- 
Their  success  added  30,000  idle  persons,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  connected  with  printing,  to  the  agitated  mobs 
which  were  already  parading  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
Funds  fell ;  the  Bank  refused  to  discount  bills ;  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  proved  wholly  powerless  either  to  disperse  or 
to  control  the  populace  which,  like  a  huge  wave,  was 
surging  in  the  streets.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  assist  the  police.  They  proved, 
however,  as  incapable  as  the  gendarmerie  of  clearing  the 
streets.  In  discharging  their  duty  they  found  it  necessary 
to  fire  on  the  people ;  and  the  long  summer  day  closed, 
the  populace  irritated  by  the  knowledge  that  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  encouraged  by  the  inability  of  the  soldiers 
to  preserve  order. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  27th  the  proceedings  of 
the  mob  had  constituted  an  aggravated  riot.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  the  riot  wore  the  aspect  of  a  revo¬ 
lution.  The  gun-makers  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
arms.  The  tradesmen  were  forced  to  take  down  the 
royal  insignia  from  their  shops.  The  tricolour  was  un¬ 
furled.  The  squares  and  the  places  were  occupied  by 
armed  bodies  of  the  populace ;  and  the  Government 
could  no  longer  conceal  from  themselves  or  from  the 
public  the  formidable  nature  of  the  movement.  Mar- 
mont,  Wellington’s  antagonist  at  Salamanca,  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops.  The  Dauphin  told  him  to  place 
them  under  arms,  as  ‘  some  windows  might  be  broken.’1 
Marmont  disliked  the  duty,  but  he  divided  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  he  could  spare  into  four  columns  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  streets.  Two  of  these  columns  were 
engaged  with  the  populace,  and  suffered  severely  from 
the  dropping  fire  with  which  they  were  assailed  from 
1  So  Marmont  himself  told  Greville  (vol.  ii.  p.  36). 
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chap,  housetop,  window,  and  barricade.  Many  of  the  regi- 
,  XL  .  ments,  sympathising  with  the  mob,  refused  to  fire  on 
1830.  the  people ;  and  Marmont  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
Guard  alone.  In  the  evening  he  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  all  his  troops  to  the  Tuileries,  and  to  send  an 
account  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  king. 

The  king  commanded  him  to  renew  the  combat.  The 
contest  which,  in  consequence,  ensued  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th,  was  even  more  unequal  than  that  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  Tuesday,  the  28th.  The  populace,  trained  to  the 
work,  plied  the  troops  from  barricade  and  window  with 
The  ahdi-  stones  and  shot.  The  regiments  of  the  line  passed  over 
Charles  x  to  the  people.  The  Guard,  exhausted  and  defeated,  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  Marmont  found  it  necessary 
to  fall  back  on  St.  Cloud,  where  the  king  was  residing. 
The  king,  at  last  realising  the  situation,1  recalled  his  or- 
donnances  and  dismissed  his  ministers.  The  concession, 
which  ten  days  before  might  have  saved  his  dynasty,  was 
too  late.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Charles  wras  compelled 
to  retire  to  Rambouillet.  On  the  2nd  of  August  he  ab¬ 
dicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  little  grandson.  But 
Henri  Y.  was  no  more  acceptable  to  the  people  than  his 
grandfather.  The  Provisional  Government  which  was 
already  organised  at  Paris  had  decided  on  offering  the 
throne  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
Louis  Philippe  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  French.2 

These  events,  rapidly  succeeding  one  another  in 
France,  naturally  made  a  profound  impression.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  autocracy  had  made  at  Vienna  and  Paris 
had  been  irrevocably  disturbed.  An  Austrian  army  had 

1  So  ignorant  was  lie  of  the  real  Ann.  Reg.,  1825,  Hist.,  p.  134;  1827, 
situation  that  when  he  was  told  Hist.,  p.  196;  1828,  Hist.,  p.  152- 
‘Toutest  fini’  he  thought  that  his  1829,  Hist.,  p.  137;  1830,  Hist.,  p! 
informant  was  announcing  to  him  166  ;  Crowe’s  Reigns  of  Louis 
the  victory  of  his  troops. — Welling-  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
ton  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  153.  249-449.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  36, 

5  For  the  preceding  account,  see  Of.  Alison,  vol.  iii.  373-588. 
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stamped  out,  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont  ;  French  bayonets  had  restored  absolute  go¬ 
vernment  to  Madrid.  But  no  European  power  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  the  risk  of  an  attempt  to  replace 
Charles  X.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Autocrats 
might  still  claim  to  rule  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  the 
example  of  Charles  X.  had  proved  that  the  continuance 
of  their  reign  depended  on  the  favour  of  the  people. 
Within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Paris  a  little  state,  whose 
soil  had  been  the  stage  of  many  of  the  greatest  events 
in  history,  was  watching  the  progress  of  revolution 
in  France  with  anxious  expectation.  In  1789  Belgium 
had  imitated  the  example  of  her  neighbour,  and,  shaking 
off  the  torpid  rule  of  her  Austrian  master,  had  declared 
herself  independent.  But  independence  was  impracti¬ 
cable  in  the  new  conditions  which  had  arisen  in  Europe, 
and  Belgium  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  mighty  state 
which  was  extending  its  authority  to  every  portion  of  the 
Continent.  Speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the 
same  religion,  animated  by  the  same  ideas,  enjoying  a 
common  literature,  separated  only  by  an  artificial  fron¬ 
tier,  French  and  Belgians  became  insensibly  blended  with 
each  other.  Political  considerations,  however,  prevented 
the  consolidation  of  Belgium  with  France.  The  diplo¬ 
matists  at  Vienna  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  ad¬ 
jacent  kingdoms,  and  Belgium  was  finally  annexed  to 
Holland.  In  one  sense  the  union  was  defensible.  Hol¬ 
land  enjoyed  more  real  freedom  than  any  other  Conti¬ 
nental  monarchy ;  and  the  Belgians  had  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  united  territory.  But,  in  another 
sense,  the  union  was  singularly  unhappy.  The  phleg¬ 
matic  Dutch  Protestant  was  as  indisposed  to  unite  with 
the  light-hearted  Eoman  Catholic  Belgian  as  the  languid 
waters  of  the  Saone  with  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the 
Rhone.  Different  as  were  the  rivers,  they  met  at  last ; 
land  diplomatists  probably  hoped  that  Dutch  and  Belgians 
VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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would  similarly  combine.  These  hopes  were  disappointed, 
and  the  two  people,  incapable  of  union,  endeavoured 
to  find  independent  courses  for  themselves  in  separate 
channels. 

The  grounds  of  Belgian  dislike  to  the  union  were 
intelligible.  Belgium  had  a  population  of  3,400,000 
souls  ;  Holland  of  only  2,000,000  persons.  Yet  both 
countries  had  an  equal  representation  in  the  States-Ge- 
neral.  Belgium  was  taxed  more  heavily  than  Holland,  and 
the  produce  of  taxation  went  almost  entirely  into  Hutch 
pockets.  The  Court,  which  was  Hutch,  resided  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  public  offices  were  in  Holland.  Four  persons 
out  of  every  five  in  the  public  service  at  home  were 
Butchmen.  The  army  was  almost  exclusively  com¬ 
manded  by  Butchmen.  Hatch  professors  were  appointed 
to  educate  the  Belgian  youths  in  Belgian  schools,  and  a 
Hutch  director  was  placed  over  the  Bank  of  Brussels. 
The  Court  even  endeavoured  to  change  the  language  of 
the  Belgian  race,  and  to  substitute  Hutch  for  French  in 
all  judicial  proceedings.  The  Belgians  were  naturally 
irritated  at  the  favour  of  the  Court  for  Butchmen.  They 
marked  their  irritation  by  mustering  in  force  in  the 
States-General  and  opposing  the  financial  arrangements. 
This  opposition  betrayed  the  Hutch  into  one  more  un¬ 
justifiable  step.  The  Government  dismissed  one  or  two 
Belgian  officials  who  had  voted  against  them.  The 
officers  who  were  thus  dismissed  were  regarded  as 
martyrs  in  their  own  country.  A  public  subscription 
was  collected  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
salaries.  The  subscription  was  successful.  Its  success 
suggested  the  possibility  of  extending  it  to  other  pur¬ 
poses.  A  journalist,  named  He  Potter,  suffering  impri¬ 
sonment  for  libel,  proposed  that  the  subscribers  should 
form  themselves  into  a  confederation  to  indemnify  all 
citizens  who  had  suffered  for  their  patriotism,  and  to 
select  the  functionaries  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
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duties  of  state.  The  Dutch  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
suggestion,  prosecuted  De  Potter  and  the  journal  in  which 
his  proposal  had  been  made.  At  the  end  of  April  1830, 
De  Potter  was  convicted.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  States-General  were 
dissolved ;  the  elections  were  peacefully  concluded ;  and 
the  closest  observers  failed  to  detect  any  symptoms  of 
the  coming  storm  on  the  political  horizon.1 

The  storm  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  union  was, 
in  fact,  gathering  in  another  country.  The  events  of  July 
were  to  shake  Europe  to  the  centre.  ‘  On  all  sides 
crowns  were  falling  into  the  gutter,’ 2  and  the  shock  of 
revolution  in  Paris  was  felt  perceptibly  in  Brussels. 
Nine  years  before  the  States-General  had  imposed  a 
mouture,  or  tax  upon  flour.  The  tax  had  been  carried 
by  a  very  small  majority;  and  the  majority  had  been 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Dutch  members.8  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1830,  the  lower  orders  in  Brussels  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  serious  riot,  ostensibly  directed  against  this  tax. 
The  offices  of  a  newspaper,  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
the  Dutch,  were  attacked ;  the  house  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  was  set  on  fire ;  the  wine  and  spirit  shops  were 
forced  open  ;  and  the  mob,  maddened  by  liquor,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  other  acts  of  pillage.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August  the  troops  were  called  out  and  instructed 
to  restore  order.  Various  conflicts  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  people ;  but  the  former  gained  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  rioters,  and  were  withdrawn  into  the 
Place  Koyale,  the  central  square  of  the  town.  Eelieved 
from  the  interference  of  the  military,  the  mob  continued 
the  work  of  destruction.  Eespectable  citizens,  dreading 
the  destruction  of  their  property,  organised  a  guard  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  Order  was  preserved ;  but 

1  There  is  a  good  account  of  these  2  Lord  Dalling,  in  Life  of  Palmer- 
events  in  Bulwer’s  Palmerston ,  vol.  ston,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
ii.  p.  1.  See  also  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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the  task  of  preserving  it  had  converted  Brussels  into 
an  armed  camp.  It  had  placed  the  entire  control  of  the 
town  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants.  Men  who  had  un¬ 
expectedly  obtained  a  mastery  over  the  situation  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  resign  the  power  which  events  had 
given  to  them.  They  had  taken  up  their  arms  to  repress 
a  mob  ;  victors  over  the  populace,  they  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  boldly  despatched  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  king  urging  the  concession  of  reforms  and 
the  immediate  convocation  of  the  States-General. 

The  king  had  received  the  news  of  the  events  at 
Brussels  with  considerable  alarm.  Troops  had  been  at 
once  ordered  to  march  on  the  city ;  and,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  an  army  of  6,000  men  had  encamped  under  its 
walls.  The  citizens,  however,  represented  that  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  troops  would  be  a  signal  for  the  renewal 
of  the  disturbances ;  and  the  officer  in  command  in  con¬ 
sequence  agreed  to  remain  passively  outside  the  walls. 
The  king  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  terms  with 
his  insurgent  subjects.  The  citizens  declined  to  admit 
the  prince  into  the  city  unless  he  came  without  his 
soldiers.  The  prince,  unable  to  obtain  any  modification 
of  this  stipulation,  was  obliged  to  trust  liimself  to  the 
people  alone.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  chief 
town  of  Belgium  had  shaken  off’  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  Government.  The  king,  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  deputation,  summoned  the  States- 
General  for  the  13th  of  September.  But  this  concession 
only  induced  the  Belgians  to  raise  their  demands.  They 
had  hitherto  only  asked  for  reforms  :  they  now  demanded 
independence,  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  -inde¬ 
pendent  administration  of  Belgium. 

The  revolution  had  originally  been  confined  to  Brus¬ 
sels  :  it  soon  extended  to  other  towns.  Civic  guards  were 
organised  in  Liege,  Tournay,  Mons,  Yerviers,  Bruges,  and 
other  places.  Imitating  the  example  of  Brussels,  they 
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demanded  tlie  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  troops,  consisting  of  a  mixed  force  of 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  could  not  be  depended  on  ;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority  was  obviously  impos¬ 
sible.  On  the  13th  of  September  the  States- General 
met.  The  question  of  separation  was  referred  to  them 
by  the  king ;  and  the  Deputies  leisurely  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  its  consideration,  in  conformity  with  the  tedious 
rules  by  which  their  proceedings  were  regulated.  Long 
before  they  had  completed  the  preliminary  discussions 
which  they  thought  necessary  the  march  of  events  had 
taken  the  question  out  of  their  hands.  On  the  19  th  of 
September  fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in  Brussels.  The 
civic  guard,  attempting  to  quell  the  riot,  was  overpowered ; 
and  the  rioters,  elated  with  their  success,  announced  their 
intention  of  attacking  the  troops,  who  were  encamped 
outside  the  city  walls.  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  con¬ 
cluding  that  action  was  inevitable,  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  attack  the  town.  Dividing  the  forces  under  his 
command  into  six  columns,  he  directed  them,  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  against  the  six  gates  of  the  city. 
Brussels,  however,  had  learned  a  lesson  from  Paris  in  the 
art  of  street- fighting.  The  troops  found  themselves  con¬ 
tinually  opposed  to  fresh  obstacles,  hastily  raised,  but  re¬ 
quiring  severe  efforts  to  overcome.  Three  of  the  columns 
succeeded,  after  a  serious  struggle,  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  city  ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
accomplish  any  decisive  victory.  For  four  days  the  con¬ 
test  was  renewed.  On  the  27th  of  September,  the  troops, 
unable  to  advance,  were  withdrawn  from  the  positions 
which  they  had  won.  On  the  following  day  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  the  States- General  decided  in  favour  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  union. 

The  crown  of  Belgium  was  evidently  dropping  into 
the  gutter ;  but  the  king  decided  on  making  one  more 
effort  to  preserve  it  in  his  family.  On  the  4th  of  October 
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he  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Antwerp,  authorising 
him  to  form  a  separate  Administration  for  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  prince  endeavoured  to  secure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  commission  by  surrounding  himself  with  Bel¬ 
gian  advisers,  and  by  promising  forgiveness  for  the  past 
and  liberty  for  the  future.  Arrangements  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  had,  however,  already  become  impossible.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  prince  reached  Antwerp  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  at  Brussels  issued  an  ordonnance  de¬ 
claring  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  the  immediate 
convocation  of  a  National  Congress.1  Four  names  were 
appended  to  the  decree  which  was  thus  issued.  The 
first  of  the  four  was  that  of  De  Potter,  whose  prosecution 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  the  revolution. 
The  last  of  the  four  was  that  of  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer, 
a  young  Belgian,  whose  tact,  whose  ability,  and  whose 
manners  endeared  him  afterwards  to  a  large  circle  of 
English  acquaintances.  On  the  10th  of  October,  the 
Provisional  Government,  following  up  its  former  ordon¬ 
nance,  issued  a  second  decree,  regulating  the  composition 
of  the  National  Congress  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors.  On  the  12tli  the  elections  were  fixed  for  the 
27th  of  October.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Congress 
wTas  formally  opened  ;  and  on  the  18  th  the  independence 
of  the  Belgian  people  was  formally  proclaimed  by  its 
authority.2 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tarrying  at 
Antwerp,  was  forced  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
which  he  was  powerless  either  to  guide  or  to  modify. 
The  garrisons  which  Holland  still  retained  in  Belgian 
fortresses  wTere  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  populace ;  and  Antwerp,  Maes- 
triclit,  and  Termonde  alone  continued  to  yield  a  doubtful 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1232. 

*  For  these  decrees  see  State  Papers,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  1232-1241. 
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obedience  to  their  Dutch  sovereign.  Powerless  to  strike, 
the  prince  endeavoured  to  negotiate ;  offering  to  ratify 
the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  independent  Belgium.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Belgium,  however,  declined  to  recog¬ 
nise  any  authority  except  its  own ;  it  even  refused  to 
conclude  an  armistice  with  the  prince  till  the  Dutch  had 
been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  fortresses  which  they 
still  held.  Foiled  in  his  negotiation,  the  prince  retired 
from  Antwerp.  On  the  25th  of  October  the  Belgian 
army  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Dutch  garrison  to 
evacuate  the  town  and  withdraw  into  the  citadel.  On 
the  4th  of  November  the  Ministers  of  the  five  great  Con¬ 
tinental  powers,  assembled  in  London  at  the  invitation  of 
the  King  of  Holland,  declared  that  an  armistice  should 
immediately  be  concluded,  and  that  the  Dutch  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Belgium.  The  signature  of 
this  protocol,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress,  virtually  led  to  the  independence  of  the  Belgian 
people,  which  the  Congress  immediately  proclaimed.1 

These  events  created  a  profound  sensation  in  this 
country.  On  ordinary  occasions  Englishmen  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  Continental  politics.  Intent  on  their 
own  business,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are  ignorant 
of  the  complications  which  disturb  the  counsels  of  foreign 
states,  and  indifferent  to  the  difficulties  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  But  on  certain  subjects  this  indifference  vanishes, 
and  the  nation  takes  a  deep  and  almost  uncontrollable 
interest  in  foreign  politics.  The  conditions  which  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  rouse  Englishmen  from  their  cus¬ 
tomary  torpor  existed  in  exceptional  force  during  the 
period  of  Wellington’s  Administration.  The  country  had 
lately  witnessed  the  transition  from  the  foreign  policy  of 
Castlereagh  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Canning.  Castle- 
reagh  had  been  suspected  of  holding  the  Continental  doc- 
1  See  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  728-738. 
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trine  that  people  only  exist  for  their  kings  :  Canning  had 
based  his  policy  on  the  modern  notion  that  kings  only 
exist  for  their  people.  Castlereagh  had  riveted  the  chains 
of  autocracy  on  the  necks  of  the  nations.  Canning  had 
broken  the  fetters  with  which  the  people  had  been  bound 
by  their  rulers.  Castlereagh  had  stood  passively  by  while 
Italy  had  been  crushed  into  submission.  Canning  had 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  a  continent  in  one  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  had  raised  an  effectual  barrier  to  autocracy 
in  the  other.  Old-fashioned  diplomatists,  trained  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Foreign  Office,  had  predicted  the  isola¬ 
tion  and  impotence  of  Britain  as  the  result  of  the  new 
policy  which  its  Foreign  Minister  was  pursuing.  The 
king  opposed  it ;  the  Tories  disliked  it ;  Continental  states¬ 
men  were  alarmed  at  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  king,  the  dislike  of  the  Tories,  and  the  alarm 
of  foreign  statesmen,  British  influence  rose  to  an  import¬ 
ance  which  it  had  rarely  ever  attained  before.  The  Con¬ 
tinent  watched  every  action  and  weighed  every  word  of 
the  British  minister  ;  and  struggling  nationalities,  hoping 
against  hope  for  independence,  trusted  for  their  success 
to  the  moral  support  which  he  was  everywhere  extend¬ 
ing  to  popular  movements.  A  foreign  policy  of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  at  once  so  novel  and  so  important,  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  entire  nation.  Canning  had  instil] ed  into 
it  the  same  interest  in  the  struggle  against  autocracy 
which  Wilberforce  had  created  thirty  years  before  by 
his  crusade  for  the  slaves. 

Politicians  were  taking  an  exceptional  interest  in 
foreign  politics  when  Canning  died.  His  death  did  not 
ostensibly  modify  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Wel¬ 
lington,  Dudley,  and  Aberdeen  all  professed  to  adhere  to 
the  treaty  of  July.  Wellington  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  which  had  despatched  the  troops  to  Portugal. 
But,  from  the  formation  of  his  Ministry,  the  public  felt 
that  the  Government  was  insensibly  drifting  into  a  policy 
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which  Canning,  had  he  lived,  would  have  avoided.  Can¬ 
ning,  at  the  head  of  a  united  Europe,  had  taken  a  bold 
and  unprecedented  step  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.  Wellington,  holding  himself  more  and  more 
apart  from  the  allies,  was  evidently  desirous  of  breaking 
the  fall  of  Turkey,  and  giving  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  Greeks.  Both  ministers  professed  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  appealed  to  the  same  treaty.  Both  of  therfi 
accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  their  policy.  But  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  their  methods  of  dealing  with  it 
as  there  is  between  an  English  and  a  Dutch  auction.  The 
auctioneer  names  the  minimum  price  which  he  is  autho¬ 
rised  to  accept  for  the  goods  he  offers  ;  the  itinerant  sales¬ 
man  places  a  value  upon  them  which  he  never  dreams  of 
obtaining.  At  the  genuine  sale  the  price  is  gradually 
raised  by  the  competition  of  buyers  ;  at  the  Dutch  auction 
the  price  is  gradually  reduced  till  it  reaches  a  level  which 
attracts  a  purchaser.  Canning,  like  the  auctioneer,  was 
continually  obtaining  better  terms  for  the  Greeks;  Wel¬ 
lington,  like  the  salesman,  was  constantly  reducing  the 
terms  which  had  been  proposed  for  them.  Both  minis¬ 
ters  started  with  the  same  terms,  just  as  auctioneer  and 
salesman  may  both  name  the  same  upshot  price.  But 
Canning  was  always  endeavouring  to  obtain  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  Greeks  ;  Wellington  was  always  striving 
to  save  as  much  as  possible  for  the  Turks. 

Wellington’s  sympathy  for  the  Turks  annoyed  the 
Liberals ;  the  utter  failure  of  his  policy  annoyed  the 
Tories.  Both  parties,  therefore,  regarded  with  little  sa¬ 
tisfaction  the  course  which  events  had  taken  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  simultaneous  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel  in 
Portugal  increased  Wellington’s  embarrassments.  Wel¬ 
lington  ostensibly  applied  to  Portugal  the  principles 
which  had  guided  Canning’s  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  His  apologists  compared  his  recognition  of  Dom 
Miguel’s  blockade  of  Oporto  with  Canning’s  recognition 
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chap,  of  the  Greek  blockade  of  the  Morea.  They  justified  the 

v _ _ .  forcible  stoppage  of  the  expedition  to  Terceira  by  Can- 

1830.  ning’s  advocacy  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  In  a 
technical  sense  Wellington’s  defence  was  complete.  But 
Liberal  politicians  felt  that,  while  the  moral  influence  of 
Britain,  under  Canning,  would  have  been  exerted  in  favour 
of  Donna  Maria,  the  moral  influence  of  England,  under 
Wellington,  had  been  afforded  to  Dom  Miguel.  During 
the  whole  of  1828  and  1829,  then,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  British  policy 
towards  both  countries  was  being  silently  but  effectually 
modified.  In  1830  the  follies  of  Charles  X.  and  his 
advisers  attracted  everyone’s  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
France.  The  Polignac  Administration  was  formed  ;  and, 
both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  Polignac  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Wellington.  The  French  persisted  in  saying 
that  Polignac  would  never  have  formed  a  Government  if 
His  poncy  he  had  not  received  an  assurance  of  Wellington’s  support ; 
wit?&that  an(l  that  lie  would  never  have  persevered  in  the  course 
of  Polig-  which  brought  ruin  upon  his  sovereign  and  himself  if  he 
had  not  received  Wellington’s  encouragement.  Every¬ 
thing  which  Wellington  attempted  to  do  in  England  was 
compared  with  what  Polignac  was  doing  in  France.  The 
most  harmless  acts  of  the  British  Minister  seemed  in¬ 
jurious  when  they  were  interpreted  by  the  light  of 
Polignac’s  proceedings. 

In  one  sense  it  was  undoubtedly  an  injustice  to  Wel¬ 
lington  to  identify  him  with  Polignac.  He  himself  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘  he  had  never  written  to  Prince  Polignac  in 

o 

his  life,  and  that  lie  had  never  written  to  Charles  X.  except 
when  that  monarch  lost  his  son,  and  when  his  grandson 
was  born,  till  he  came  to  this  country.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  corresponded  with  any  French  minister  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues.  He  had  no  more  knowledge 
of  Prince  Polignac’s  proceedings  than  ’  Lord  Brougham, 
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‘  or,  most  probably,  still  less.’1  This  contradiction,  coming 
from  such  a  man  as  Wellington,  makes  it  certain  that  he 
had  no  communication  with  Polignac,  and  that  he  afforded 
him  no  encouragement.  But  it  is  unfortunately  equally 
certain  that  Polignac,  though  he  received  no  direct 
encouragement  from  Wellington,  regarded  Wellington’s 
continuance  in  office  as  the  best  guarantee  for  his  own 
Ministry.  The  duke’s  4  being  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  would  be  the  greatest  inducement 
for  him  to  accept  office  in  his  own.’2  The  suspicions, 
therefore,  both  of  French  and  British,  were  partly  justi¬ 
fied.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Polignac  identified 
himself  with  Wellington,  and  depended,  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  his  rule,  on  the  continuance  of  the  duke’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  power. 

The  Conservatives  of  Europe  were,  in  fact,  rallying 
round  Wellington.  The  great  labour  of  the  duke’s  life 
had  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  France 
and  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland ;  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  dislike  a  revolution  which  was 
driving  Charles  X.  from  his  throne  and  separating  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  for  ever.  His  not  unnatural  desire 
to  preserve  inviolate  a  state  of  things  which  lie  had  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  was  regarded  by  advanced 
Liberals  as  an  4  odious,  insulting,  aide-de-campish,  inca¬ 
pable  dictatorship.’3  It  was  thought  impossible  that  any 
cordiality  could  exist  between  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Liberal  Government  of  France,  on  the  other ; 4 
and  the  only  possible  method  of  remaining  on  good  terms 
with  France  seemed  to  lie  in  the  formation  of  a  Liberal 
Administration.  The  Tories,  indeed,  had  never  set  any 
especial  value  on  the  French  alliance.  But  the  Liberals 
conceived  that  the  days  of  July  had  given  the  French 

1  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  iii.  3  Lord  Durham  to  Brougham 

p.  10/J.  ( Brougham ,  vol.  iii.  p.  44). 

2  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vi.  4  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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fresh  claims  for  their  support.  ‘  What  glorious  beings 
the  French  are!’ wrote  Lord  Durham  to  Lord  Brougham.1 
The  enthusiasm  which  the  ‘  glorious  beings  ’  had  aroused 
in  calmer  minds  than  Lord  Durham’s  imparted  an  unex¬ 
pected  impulse  to  Liberal  principles,  and  increased  the 
voting  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in  British  constituencies. 

The  danger,  to  the  Ministry,  which  thus  existed  was 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  George  IV.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  ;  and,  by  a  singular  accident,  the  general  election 
which  ensued  commenced  in  the  very  week  which  was 
memorable  for  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  interest 
which  attached  to  home  politics  was  lost  in  the  intense 
excitement  which  the  events  at  Paris  produced.  Those 
‘glorious  beings,’  the  French,  had  succeeded  in  ridding 
themselves  of  Polignac.  British  Liberals  hoped  that  it 
might  be  equally  possible  to  rid  themselves  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  whom  they  persisted  in  regarding  as  Polignac’s  re¬ 
presentative  at  home.  The  large  English  constituencies, 
especially,  selected  in  rapid  succession  Liberal  candidates. 
Sir  W.  Ffolkes,  a  Liberal,  was  elected  for  Norfolk  ;  Lord 
Ebrington,  an  advanced  Liberal,  for  Devonshire.  Den¬ 
man  was  returned  for  Nottingham  ;  Hume  for  Middlesex ; 
and  Brougham,  who  did  not  own  an  acre  in  the  county, 
was  elected,  without  expense  to  himself  and  amidst  wild 
enthusiasm,  for  Yorkshire.  But  the  successes  of  the  Libe¬ 
rals  were  even  less  remarkable  than  the  losses  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  One  of  Peel’s  brothers  was  beaten  at  Norwich; 
another  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  His  brother-in-law, 
George  Dawson,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Ireland, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  an  English  borough.  Croker, 
venturing  on  appealing  to  the  graduates  of  Dublin,  was 
beaten  by  Lefroy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stability  of  the  Ministry  had  been  violently  shaken  by 
the  events  of  the  election.2 


'  Lord  Durham  to  Brougham  (Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  44) 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  p.  145,  146.  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38. 
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The  Tory  party,  indeed,  still  enjoyed  a  nominal  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  new  Parliament.  But  the  Tory  party  no 
longer  supported  the  Wellington  Administration.  ‘  The 
ultra-Tories  had  never  forgiven  Wellington  and  Peel’ 
for  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  Tory 
magnates  like  the  Pukes  of  Richmond  and  Newcastle, 
Tory  county  members  like  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull, 
who  sat  for  Kent,  or  Sir  Richard  Yyvyan,  who  sat  for 
Cornwall,  and  Tory  lawyers  like  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
were  more  anxious  than  the  Whigs  themselves  to  oust 
the  Ministry.1  Peel  especially  was  hated  with  a  hatred 
which  almost  exceeds  belief.2  It  was  evident  to  the 
dullest  intellect  that  the  schism  which  was  splitting  up 
the  Tory  party  was  affording  the  Opposition  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity.  Revolution  abroad  and  distress  at 
home  were,  at  the  same  time,  reviving  the  demand  for 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  demand  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was  simulta¬ 
neously  fortified  by  a  circumstance  of  another  character. 
In  the  beginning  of  1830  a  few  persons  met  together 
in  Birmingham  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  1819  which  had  established  cash  payments.  The 
men  who  thus  assembled  were  not  exclusively  Reformers. 
But  the  Reformers  soon  observed  the  immense  advantage 
which  their  cause  would  derive  from  the  deliberations  of 
an  organised  body.  The  little  meetings,  summoned  to 
denounce  a  metallic  currency,  were  soon  converted  into 
great  assemblies  whose  sole  object  was  the  promotion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  voluntary  association  of  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  midland  counties  was  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  Birmingham  Political  Union.3  So  rapid 
was  the  organisation  of  the  Union  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  1830,  Huskisson  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  seen  lately  in  Birmingham  ‘  an 
association  which,  as  far  as  he  could  perceive  its  ele- 

1  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 

s  Le  Marchant’s  Spencer,  p.  251. 
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ments,  principles,  and  operations,  seemed  exactly  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  for  it  had  its 
subscriptions,  its  funds,  its  meetings,  its  discussions,  and 
its  great  agitator.’  The  purpose  of  this  association  was 
to  raise  a  universal  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform — to 
carry  the  question  by  exaggerating  the  difficulties,  abuses, 
and  distresses  of  the  country.1  The  ‘  agitator  ’  whom 
Huskisson  saw  at  the  head  of  this  formidable  body  was 
Thomas  Attwood,  a  gentleman  of  ability,  who  afterwards 
had  the  honour  of  becoming  the  first  member  for  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Attwood  had  considerable  qualifications  for 
the  position.  He  was  capable  of  collecting  large  masses 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  together,  and  of  preserving 
them,  when  they  were  gathered  in  obedience  to  him, 
from  committing  any  disorders.  In  February  1830,  how¬ 
ever,  few  people  foresaw  the  strength  and  organisation 
which  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  was  about  to  at¬ 
tain.  Huskisson’s  warning  fell  on  ears  that  refused  to 
hear ;  and  the  House  lightly  rejected  a  moderate  pro¬ 
posal  of  Reform  which  was  made  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and 
steadily  declined  to  transfer  the  representation  of  East 
Retford  to  the  great  town  of  Birmingham.2 

An  agitation,  however,  was  gradually  arising  which 
even  Tory  members  could  not  ignore.  In  1816  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  had  resulted  from  low  wages  and  dear  corn 
had  produced  the  discontent  which  resulted  in  the  Spa 
Fields  riots,  the  march  of  the  Blanketeers,  and  the  risino- 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  Captain.  In  1819  high  prices  and 
low  wages  had  again  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  culminated  in  the  Manchester  massacre.  In 
1822  and  1823  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes 
had,  for  a  third  time,  led  to  a  general  desire  for  change. 
The  agitation  on  each  of  these  occasions  had  ceased  with 
the  return  of  better  times ;  and  the  demand  for  Reform 
had,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  state  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  847.  _2  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  859, 915. 
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the  crops  or  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  The  chap. 
effects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826  were  -  XL  . 
unusually  permanent.  The  failure  of  capitalists  in  1830. 
every  kind  of  business  naturally  involved  the  loss  of 
large  quantities  of  capital ;  and  the  fund  out  of  which 
the  labouring  classes  were  supported  was,  in  this  way, 
reduced.  Working  men,  who  had  been  enjoying  a  short 
period  of  unexpected  prosperity,  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  worse  off  than  ever.  Pauperism  increased  with  a 
rapidity  which  had  never  previously  been  known  ;  one 
person  in  every  six  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  receipt 
of  relief ;  and  the  ratepayers  were  crushed  with  the  task 
of  sustaining  their  destitute  fellow-subjects. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  pointed  to  the  possibility  its  eonse- 
of  disturbance.  The  lower  orders  were  experiencing  un-  quences' 
usual  distress.  Political  Unions  were  being  successfully 
organised  by  capable  agitators.  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  the  avowed  object  of  the  new  organisations  ;  and  the 
ruling  classes  were  stubbornly  refusing  to  remedy  even 
the  more  glaring  abuses  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  ruling  classes,  moreover,  who  still 
stood  at  bay  against  a  nation,  were  themselves  losing  the 
cohesion  wlfich  had  hitherto  supported  them.  The  garri¬ 
son  of  the  citadel  had  mutinied  against  its  commander, 
and  a  continually  increasing  faction  of  his  troops  was 
desirous  of  displacing  him  from  his  command.  The 
example  of  the  French  infused  fresh  spirit  into  politicians 
who  were  prepared  for  a  great  constitutional  struggle  ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  made  a  general  election 
necessary  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  crown  of  Charles 
X.  was  tumbling  off  his  feeble  head  gave  the  Liberals 
an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  unusual 
excitement  in  the  country.  In  great  constituencies  like 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  the  people  found  a  vent  for 
their  enthusiasm  in  cheering  the  popular  candidates,  and 
in  hooting  unpopular  county  magnates.  In  large  towns 
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like  Birmingham  they  found  a  new  occupation  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  Political  Union.  Agricultural 
labourers,  however,  in  remote  country  parishes  had 
neither  the  excitement  of  contested  elections  nor  the 
enthusiasm  of  popular  meetings  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
sole  object  of  their  humble  life  was  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages  by  a  few  pence  a  week  ;  the  chief  article  of  their 
simple  faith  was  a  belief  in  the  injury  that  machinery  was 
doing  to  them.  An  ignorant  labourer,  forbidden  by  the 
harsh  law  of  settlement  to  leave  his  parish,  might  natu¬ 
rally  object  to  the  use  of  a  machine  which  enabled  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  three.  Farmers  who  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  use  thrashing  machines  seemed,  in  short,  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  destitution  which  surrounded  them  ;  and 
starving  men,  stung  into  action  by  the  misery  of  their 
families,  revenged  themselves  by  burning  the  ricks  of 
obnoxious  farmers.  Isolated  acts  of  this  character  soon 
led  to  organised  riot.  Bodies  of  men  leagued  together 
to  destroy  the  property  of  those  agriculturists  who 
used  machinery.  Threatening  letters,  demanding  higher 
wages  and  the  disuse  of  machines,  were  despatched  to  the 
employers  of  labour  ;  threatening  notices,  signed  ‘  Swing,’ 
were  affixed  to  gates  or  barns.  The  rioters  proved  their 
capacity  to  act.  Night  after  night  the  darkness  was 
illuminated  by  the  glare  of  burning  ricks  and  buildings. 
The  rioters,  gaining  boldness  from  impunity,  followed  up 
the  work  of  destruction  by  night  with  acts  of  pillage  in 
the  day  ;  and  the  Southern  counties  of  England  became 
the  constant  scene  of  acts  of  incendiarism  and  violence, 
carried  on  with  an  impunity  and  boldness  which  had  had 
no  recent  parallel  in  English  history.1 

The  upper  classes  were  seriously  alarmed  at  these 
disturbances.  But  their  alarm  did  not  induce  them  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  the  duke.  The  Tories  exhi¬ 
bited  a  distrust  of  their  leaders  which  made  the  position 
1  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  Hist.,  p.  130. 
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of  the  Ministry  difficult  and  even  pitiable.  For  more 
than  a  year  Wellington  had  been  doubtful  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  remaining  in  a  position  which  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable  to  himself,  and  which  was  evidently  distasteful 
to  the  country.1  The  events  of  the  session  of  1830  had 
made  his  situation  increasingly  irksome  to  him ;  the 
result  of  the  general  election  had  rendered  it  more  and 
more  insecure.  ‘  The  utter  weakness  of  our  Ministry,’ 
wrote  Brougham  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  ‘  you  can  hardly 
form  an  adequate  idea  of.  In  Parliament  they  have  no 
powrer ;  no  debaters  who  can  be  heard ;  no  certainty  of 
carrying  a  question ;  and  in  the  country  all  parties  are 
against  them.’ 2  It  was  obvious  that  the  Government 
required  additional  strength  ;  and  W ellington  was  at  least 
as  alive  to  the  necessity  for  new  men  as  the  rest  of  the 
public.  There  wras  a  small  knot  of  politicians  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  his  Ministry.  Huskisson  and  his  three 
friends  had  seceded  from  the  Government  in  consequence 
of  an  important  difference  on  a  minor  question.  Could 
not  they  be  induced — or  could  not  some  of  them  be 
induced — to  forget  their  previous  differences  and  reunite 
with  their  old  friends  ?  William  Lamb,  who  had  retired 
from  the  Irish  Secretaryship  in  1828,  had  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title.  In  July  1830  the 
duke  made  an  overture  to  him  for  assistance.  Lord 
Melbourne’s  answer  was  discouraging.  He  could  not 


1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vi. 
p.  294.  When  writing  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Knighton,  on  the  10th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1829,  he  said  :  ‘  If  I  had 
known  in  January  1828  one  tithe 
of  what  I  do  now,  and  of  what  I  dis¬ 
covered  in  one  month  after  I  was  in 
office,  I  should  have  never  been  the 
king’s  minister,  and  should  have 
avoided  loads  of  misery  !  However, 

I  trust  that  God  Almighty  will  soon 

VOL.  II.  R 


determine  that  I  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
will  relieve  me  from  the  unhappy 
lot  which  has  befallen  me.  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  man  suffered  so 
much ;  and  for  so  little  purpose.’  In 
June  1 830  he  formally  proposed  that 
he  should  retire. — Despatches,  vol.  vii. 

p.  108. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  174. 
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chap,  consent  to  come  without  Huskisson  and  Grey.  The  duke 

_ -  was  not  prepared  to  concede  such  terms  as  these,  and 

1830.  the  overture  dropped  through.1 

Melbourne  had  refused  to  join  the  Government.  But 
two  months  afterwards  the  negotiation  was  renewed 
under  other  circumstances.  In  September  an  event  took 
place  which  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unfortunate. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  was  formally 
opened  ;  and  the  ceremony,  which  will  be  more  properly 
described  in  another  chapter,  was  unfortunately  memo¬ 
rable  for  an  imhappy  accident  in  which  Huskisson  lost 
his  life.  The  death  of  Huskisson,  however,  obviously  re¬ 
moved  one  of  the  difficulties  which  prevented  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Wellington  with  the  seceders  of  1828.  A  few 
days  after  it  occurred  Wellington  sent  a  common  friend 
to  Palmerston,  proposing  his  return  to  the  Cabinet.  In 
many  respects  such  a  proposition  seemed  likely  to  receive 
favourable  consideration.  Palmerston,  throughout  his 
political  career,  had  been  very  closely  connected  with 
Wellington  and  Peel ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  disposed  to 
rejoin  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  for 
twenty  years.  Yet  Palmerston’s  answer  was  the  same  as 
Melbourne’s.  He  could  not  come  alone  ;  and  the  friends, 
without  whom  he  could  not  come,  were  Melbourne, 
Grant,  Lansdowne,  and  Grey.  The  duke  offered  to 
accept  Melbourne  and  Grant ;  he  declined  to  receive 
Lansdowne  and  Grey  ;  and  the  negotiation  terminated. 
The  duke,  however,  did  not  despair  of  obtaining  Pal¬ 
merston’s  co-operation  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  again  renewed  his  overtures  to  him  for  assistance. 
Oroker,  who  was  charged  with  the  negotiation,  brought 
it  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  asking  Palmerston  his 
views  on  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  Palmerston  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  Reform,  and,  with 

1  Bulwer’s  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  382.  Mr.  Torrens  has  no  original  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  overture. 
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this  expression,  the  two  friends  separated — politically 
speaking — for  ever.1 

The  crisis  had  arrived.  Crowns  were  tumbling  into 
the  gutter  on  the  Continent.  Incendiaries  were  firing 
stacks  and  farmsteads  at  home.  The  larger  constituencies 
had  declared  against  the  Government.  The  Tory  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  rotten  boroughs  were  in  open  mutiny  against 
the  duke.  The  country  was  loudly  demanding  Reform. 
The  Opposition,  meeting  at  Althorp’s  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  were  deciding  to  endorse  the  demand.2  On 
the  26th  of  October  the  new  Parliament  met.  On  the 
2nd  of  November  it  was  formally  opened  by  the  king. 
The  king,  who  spoke  of  the  Belgians  as  revolted  sub¬ 
jects,  had  to  deplore  revolution  abroad  and  disturbance 
at  home.  The  one  he  had  witnessed  ‘  with  deep  regret,’ 
the  other  he  was  determined  to  punish  and  suppress  by 
all  the  means  in  Ills  power.8 

The  speech  had  not  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
prevalent  anxiety.  The  deep  regret  with  which  the 
king  had  noticed  the  revolution  in  Belgium  might,  it 
was  feared,  lead  to  the  armed  intervention  of  England. 
The  Funds  fell  3  per  cent,  in  consequence.  Lord  Grey 
openly  deplored  in  one  House  the  language  of  the  speech 
which  described  the  Belgians  as  revolted  subjects;  and 
O’Connell,  in  the  other,  blessed  the  huge  debt  which  in¬ 
capacitated  ‘  the  British  Government  from  interposing  to 
crush  the  growing  spirit  of  human  freedom.’  4  You  see,’ 
said  Lord  Grey,  4  the  danger  around  you  :  the  storm  is 
in  the  horizon,  but  the  hurricane  approaches.  Begin, 
then,  at  once  to  strengthen  your  houses,  to  secure  your 
windows,  and  to  make  fast  your  doors.  The  mode  in 
which  this  must  be  done,  my  lords,  is  by  securing  the 
affections  of  your  fellow  subjects,  and — I  will  pronounce 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  2  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

un  281  328.  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  3  Hansard,  Thi  d  Series,  vol.  l.  pp. 
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the  word — by  reforming  Parliament.’  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  could  not  be  left  un¬ 
noticed.  Wellington  rose  to  reply  to  Grey,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  referred  to  his  opponent’s  desire 
for  Reform.  He  was  totally  opposed  to  all  motions  of 
this  character.  4  He  had  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
measure  up  to  the  present  moment  which  could  in  any 
degree  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  state  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered  more  satisfactory 
than  at  the  present  moment.’  4  He  would  go  still  further 
and  say,  that,  if  at  the  present  moment  he  had  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  Legislature  for  any 
country,  and  particularly  for  a  country  like  this,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  he  could  form  such  a  Legislature 
as  they  possessed  now,  for  the  nature  of  man  wTas  inca¬ 
pable  of  reaching  such  excellence  at  once ;  but  his  great 
endeavour  would  be  to  form  some  description  of  Legis¬ 
lature  which  would  produce  the  same  results.’ 1  The 
respectable  assembly  which  the  duke  was  addressing  wTas 
composed  of  men  warmly  interested  in  the  system  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  so  unnecessarily  defended  ;  and 
who  did  not,  as  individuals,  possess  one  tithe  of  the 
judgment  and  sense  which  were  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  duke.  But  even  Tory  Peers,  owners 
of  rotten  boroughs,  were  amazed  at  the  opinion  which 
their  leader  had  advanced.  The  duke  sat  down ;  but 
the  buzz  of  criticism  around  him  was  so  loud  that,  whis¬ 
pering  to  a  colleague,  he  asked  the  cause  of  it.  4  You 
have  announced  the  fall  of  your  Government,  that  is  all,’ 
was  his  colleague’s  answer.2 

1  The  quotations  in  this  paragraph  vii.  p.  460) ;  but  he  admitted  the 
are  from  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  i.  substance  of  it. 
pp.  42,  100,  37,  52.  Wellington,  2  Lord  Russell’s  Recollections,  p. 
eight  months  afterwards,  threw  some  62.  The  colleague  was  probably 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the  re-  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Of.  Greville  vol. 
port  of  his  speech  ( Despatches ,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
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The  folly  of  the  duke’s  declaration  was  soon  evident,  chap. 

In  the  City,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Funds,  which  _ XL _ . 

had  already  fallen  to  84,  fell  to  80.  In  the  House  of  1830- 
Commons,  on  the  following  evening,  member  after  mem-  Effect  of 
ber  rose  to  protest  against  the  duke’s  language.  ‘  The  ^eciara-6'8 
Dictator  of  the  Government,’  said  one,  ‘  had  declared  tion. 
that  the  people  did  not  want  Reform,  and  should  not 
have  it.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  he  replied,  that 
they  did  want  Reform,  and  that  they  would  have  it.’ 

Another  member  warned  the  Ministry  that  ‘  it  would  not 
long  depend  on  the  behest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whether  Reform  were  granted  or  not.’  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  said  a  third,  had  said  that  ‘  there  shall  be  no  Reform. 

How  could  his  Majesty  expect  a  tranquil  reign  under 
such  circumstances?’1  The  temper  of  the  House  was 
so  evident  that  Murray,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  ventured  on  throwing  over  his  chief,  and  on 
expressing  himself  favourable  to  a  moderate  measure  of 
Reform.2  The  duke’s  declaration  did  not  even  conciliate 
discontented  Tories.  If,  said  Lord  Winchilsea,  the  duke 
had  fished  for  ‘  the  support  of  the  high-minded  noblemen 
with  whom  he  was  usually  united,’  he  could  assure  his 
Grace  that  ‘he  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  high  heaven 
by  storm.’ 3 

A  single  indiscreet  speech  had  increased  the  embar¬ 
rassments  of  the  Government.  Members,  who  had  been 
ready  enough  to  support  the  Ministry  on  the  2nd  of  No¬ 
vember,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose  it  on  the 
4th.4  The  proceedings  of  the  5th  were  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  Ministers.  Hume  pressed  them  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  a  reduction  of  taxation ;  and  Peel,  declaring  the 
question  to  be  improper,  declined  to  give  it  any  answer 
whatever.5  Peel’s  decision  may  have  been  technically 

1  Hansard,  vol.  i.  pp.  145, 146, 148.  2  Ibid.,  p.  167.  s  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

Subsequent  references  to  Hansard,  4  See  Mr.  Wood’s  speech,  ibid.,  p, 

except  when  expressly  stated  to  the  213. 

contrary,  imply  the  Third  Series.  5  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
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chap,  justifiable,  but  it  heaped  fuel  on  the  flame.  Warm  lan- 

_ -  guage,  warmly  resented,  was  used  on  both  sides  of  the 

1830.  House ;  and  the  Members  separated,  late  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  heated  with  what  had  passed,  and  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  future. 

The  city  The  first  week  of  the  session  had  produced  a  crisis  ; 

the  9th  of"  but  a  much  more  serious  catastrophe  was  in  prospect. 

November.  prom  time  immemorial  the  9th  of  November  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  City  of  London  with  antiquated  obser¬ 
vances  and  princely  festivities.  On  that  day  some  re¬ 
spectable  citizen  is  appointed  to  a  position,  eminent  for 
its  privileges  and  its  reminiscences,  and  celebrates  his  pro¬ 
motion  by  a  banquet,  to  which  all  the  greatest  people  in 
the  country  think  it  an  honour  to  be  invited.  In  1830 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  persuaded  the  king  and  queen 
to  distinguish  their  accession  to  the  throne  by  coming  to 
his  dinner.  The  City  assumed  its  gayest  aspect  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Loyal  visit.  But  the  preparations  for  the 
banquet  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  disquieting  rumours. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Eeformers,  irritated  into  action 
by  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  on  his  road  to  the 
City.  A  Kadical,  residing  in  the  City,  gave  the  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Peel.1  The  Lord  Mayor 
elect  communicated  it  on  Saturday,  the  7  th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  Wellington,  officiously  suggesting  that  the  duke 
should  come  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  Ministers, 
already  alarmed  at  the  disturbances  in  the  country,  and 
at  the  denunciations  with  which  they  were  themselves 
everywhere  assailed,  met  in  haste  on  the  Saturday  to 
consider  these  communications. 

It  happened  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministers 
was  largely  increased  by  a  circumstance  for  which  the 
present  generation  owes  them  a  debt  of  considerable 
gratitude.  The  noble  manner  in  which  Peel  had  adopted 

1  Spencer,  p.  255,  note. 
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Mackintosh’s  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code 
has  already  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this 
history.  But  Peel  was  a  statesman  who  had  an  inherent 
dislike  to  half-measures.  His  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code — broad  and  efficient  as  it  had  proved — was  in  many 
respects  incomplete ;  and  he  desired  to  supplement  it  by 
simplifying  and  amending  the  whole  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  The  Minister,  however,  in  his  desire  to 
make  the  Criminal  Code  more  humane,  had  always  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  one  difficulty.  The  police  were 
notoriously  inefficient ;  and  till  some  force  could  be  con¬ 
stituted  which  was  capable  of  coping  with  the  criminal 
class  innocent  citizens  could  not  be  deprived  of  the 
security  which  they  were  supposed  to  derive  from  cruel 
punishments,  and  could  not  be  forbidden  to  protect 
themselves  by  setting  spring-guns  and  steel-traps  in  their 
gardens,  fields,  or  coverts.  Public  opinion,  however,  gra¬ 
dually  revolted  against  the  notion  that  a  man  might  pro¬ 
tect  either  his  game  or  his  garden  by  a  deadly  instrument. 
An  unfortunate  accident,  by  which  a  wholly  innocent 
person  met  with  a  lingering  and  horrible  death  in  1824, 
increased  the  popular  feeling  against  the  practice ; 1  and, 
in  1825,  a  Norfolk  nobleman,  Lord  Suffield,  introduced 
a  bill  declaring  spring-guns  illegal.  The  bill  did  not  be¬ 
come  law ;  and  Lord  Suffield,  discouraged  by  his  defeat, 
abstained  from  pressing  it  in  1820.  Early  in  1827,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man,  named  Guthrie,  was  killed  in  Scotland  by  a 
spring-gun — as  dozens  of  Englishmen  had  been  killed 
before  him.  The  English  judges  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  absolving  the  persons  who  had  set  the  gun.  In 
Scotland,  Lord  Home’s  keeper  was  indicted  for  murder 
for  setting  it.  The  prisoner’s  counsel  objected  to  the  re¬ 
levancy  of  the  charge,  and  insisted  on  raising  the  general 
question  whether  a  spring-gun  might  be  lawfully  set 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  unanimously  decided  that  a 
1  Ann.  Beg.,  1824,  Cliron.,  p.  153. 
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spring-gun  was  an  illegal  engine.  Before  even  the 
decision  had  been  given  Parliament  had  adopted  Lord 
Suffielcl’s  measure.  Poor  Guthrie’s  death,  and  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Scotch  judges,  had  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  a  horrible  and  barbarous  practice.1 

Peel  was  out  of  office  when  Lord  Suffield’s  bill  be¬ 
came  law.  On  his  return  to  power  in  1828  his  attention 
was  at  once  directed  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  If  people  were  prevented  from  protecting  their 
own  property  by  the  use  of  murderous  instruments,  it 
became  the  obvious  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  it  for 
them.  Early  in  1828  Peel  obtained  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  adjoining  districts.2  The  committee  which  was 
thus  appointed  agreed  upon  a  report,  to  which  some  re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made  in  this  work ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  report,  Peel,  in  1829,  introduced  a 
measure  for  establishing  a  police  force.3  The  bill  became 
law ;  and  the  admirable  force,  which  has  ever  since 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  in  Lon¬ 
don,  was  instituted.  The  lower  orders,  however,  who 
had  been  long  accustomed  lo  disturbances,  and  the  cri¬ 
minal  classes,  who  had  directly  profited  from  the  old 
system  which  the  new  police  had  superseded,  were  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  institution  of  a  force  which  was  both  respect¬ 
able  and  efficient.  This  irritation  found  expression  in 
nicknames  which  are  apparently  likely  to  be  engrafted 
permanently  into  our  language.  The  street  Arab,  who 
hated  the  new  police  and  the  minister  for  instituting  it, 
gave  the  constable  the  name  of  the  statesman  and  deri¬ 
sively  called  him  a  ‘  Peeler.’  The  urchin— half-outcast, 
half-criminal — who  was  at  once  frightened  and  amused 

1  The  case  will  he  found  in  Ann.  c.  18. 

1827,  Ghion.,  p.  116  j  the  de-  2  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xviii. 
hate  on  Lord  Suffield's  hill,  in  Han-  p.  798. 

sard,  New  Series,  vol.  xii.  pp.  641,  3  Ibid.,  New  Series,  vol.  xxi 

1014 ;  vol.  xiii.  p.  1260 ;  and  vol.  xvii.  808.  1 

p.  295.  The  Act  was  7  &  8  Geo.  IV., 
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by  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  new  officer,  called  him  a 
‘  Bobby.’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Christian  name  and  surname 
had  thus  both  been  employed  to  supply  nicknames  to  the 
new  force. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  new  force  made  the  minis¬ 
ters  attach  exceptional  importance  to  the  warning  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  given  them.  For  them¬ 
selves  they  had  few  apprehensions ;  but  they  feared 
that  the  king’s  visit  to  the  City  might  be  seized  as  an 
opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  the  new  police.1  Wel¬ 
lington  thought  that  the  good  which  might  result  from 
the  king’s  visit  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  possible  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  and  the  Cabinet,  in  consequence,  decided  that 
the  king  and  queen  should  not  go  to  the  dinner.  The 
decision  was  nearly  creating  the  disturbance  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  It  was  everywhere  believed  that 
the  Ministry  was  apprehensive  of  immediate  rebellion ; 
and  men  purchased  arms  and  strengthened  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  their  houses,  in  the  expectation  that  the  scenes 
which  had  deluged  Paris  and  Brussels  with  blood  would 
be  acted  in  London.  The  excitement  was,  perhaps,  the 
greater  from  the  Ministry’s  decision  being  announced  on 
a  Saturday.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do  on  the  Sun¬ 
day,  and  had,  therefore,  full  leisure  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  alarming  news.  Fear  is  more  contagious  than  fever ; 
in  a  state  of  panic  the  timid  are  the  leaders  ;  and  through¬ 
out  the  Sunday,  therefore,  vague  apprehensions,  which 
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'  The  anonymous  placards  and 
handbills  circulated  at  the  time  were 
very  alarming.  One  of  them  ran, 
‘  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  Liberty  or 
death  !  London  meets  on  Tuesday 
next,  an  opportunity  not  to  he  lost 
for  revenging  the  wrongs  -we  have 
suffered  so  long.  Come  armed,  he 
firm,  and  victory  must  he  ours.’  Ano¬ 
ther  ran,  ‘  Liberty  or  death  !  Eng¬ 
lishmen  !  Britons  !  !  and  honest 
men  ! !  !  The  time  has  at  length 
arrived — all  London  meets  on  Tues¬ 


day.  Come  armed.  We  assure  you 
from  ocular  demonstration  that 
G,000  cutlases  have  been  removed 
from  the  Tower  for  the  use  of  Peel’s 
bloody  gang.  Remember  the  cursed 
speech  from  the  throne  1  !  These 
damned  Police  are  now  to  be  armed. 
Englishmen,  will  you  put  up  with 
this  ?  ’■ — Hansard,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  See, 
for  the  correspondence  between  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect  and  Peel,  Ann. 
Beg.,  1830,  Ohron.,  p.  185. 
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chap,  no  one  attempted  to  define,  spread  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity.  The  Funds  had  already  fallen  4  per  cent. ;  on 
1830.  Monday  they  dropped  an  additional  3  per  cent. 

The  streets  in  the  morning  were  thronged  with  people 
anxiously  speculating  on  the  immediate  future.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  crowded  in  the  evening 
with  members,  angrily  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers.  Waithman,  an  alderman  of  London,  and  one 
of  the  members  for  the  City,  increased  the  general  feeling 
against  the  Government  by  declaring  that  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  had  felt  no  apprehensions  of  a  riot,  and  that 
they  had  not  known  of  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect 
to  Wellington.  The  ministers,  Waithman  declared,  had 
acted  with  such  precipitation  that  they  had  not  waited 
to  test  the  authenticity  of  their  information.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  they  had  formally  postponed  the  dinner  they 
had  actually  sent  into  the  City  to  inquire  whether  the 
letter  on  which  they  had  acted  was  genuine  or  not.1  The 
postponement  of  the  dinner  was  declared  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  ‘  the  boldest  act  of  cowardice  he  had  ever  heard 
of.’2 

In  the  meanwhile  the  short  autumn  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Those  who  thought  that  their  houses  might 
be  the  object  of  popular  attack  were  taking  steps  to  place 
them  in  defence.  The  police  were  drawn  up,  at  specified 
stations,  in  military  order ;  troops  were  moved  up  to 
London ;  and  large  numbers  of  special  constables  were 
sworn  in  to  assist  the  police.  Happily,  however,  these 
precautions  proved  unnecessary.  Some  slight  disturb¬ 
ances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  mob  and  the  police  came  into  collision. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  night  passed  away  peacefully.  The 
vast  crowds  with  which  the  streets  were  thronged  were 
orderly  and  good-humoured  ;  and  the  populace  had  so 
little  fear  of  riot  that  women  and  children  mingled  freely 

1  Hansard,  vul.  i.  p.  282.  2  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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with  the  mob  and  criticised  the  devices  with  which  some 
of  the  houses  were  decorated.  The  anonymous  placards 
which  had  frightened  the  Ministry  into  their  bold  ‘  act  of 
cowardice  ’  had  fortunately  failed  to  stimulate  the  popu¬ 
lace  into  action.1 

The  town  had  been  spared  the  calamity  of  a  riot. 
But  the  reputation  of  the  Ministry  had  been  hopelessly 
damaged.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  king  and  queen 
might  have  gone  to  the  City  banquet  without  serious  risk 
of  disturbance,  and  that  their  visit  had  been  postponed 
because  ministers  had  feared  the  consequences  of  their 
own  presence  in  the  procession.  Many  even  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  opponents  deplored  the  unreasoning  and  unreason¬ 
able  hostility  with  which  Wellington  was  everywhere 
assailed.2  But  friends  and  opponents  were  both  agreed 
that  the  statesman  who  was  the  object  of  such  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  abuse  was  disqualified  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  Brougham  had  given  notice  of  a  motion 
for  Reform  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  November.  The 
Ministry  believed  that  they  were  capable  of  defeating  it. 
But  they  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
rejecting  it  by  a  large  majority.  A  narrow  division,  how¬ 
ever,  would  obviously  encourage  the  Reformers  to  fresh 
attacks;  and  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Wel¬ 
lington  therefore  believed  that  if  the  majority  were  small 
he  would  retire  from  office.3  Everyone,  then,  awaited 
with  anxiety  and  impatience  the  result  of  Brougham’s 
motion.  The  great  battle  of  Reform  would  apparently 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Ministry,  and  would  possibly  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  of  the  nation.  Both  sides  marshalled 
their  supporters,  like  the  combatants  at  a  tournament, 
and  prepared  for  the  affray.  One  of  the  combatants  at 
these  mediaeval  combats  must  occasionally  have  fallen, 

1  The  disturbances  which  did  take  351 ;  and  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
place  are  related  in  Ann.  Reg.,  18.30,  2  See  especially  Denman’s  speech 

Chrrm.,  p.  190.  They  were  very  un-  ( Hansard ,  vol.  i.  p.  294). 
important.  Of.  Hansard ,  vol.  i.  p.  3  Greville,  vol .  ii.  p.  60. 
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before  the  supreme  moment  of  conflict  arrived,  from  his 
horse  stepping  on  unsound  soil  or  slippery  ground.  In 
similar  fashion,  while  the  nation  was  awaiting  the  division 
on  Reform,  the  Wellington  Administration  fell  before  an 
obstacle  which  no  one  had  noticed ;  and  the  great  con¬ 
test,  which  everyone  had  been  expecting,  was  reserved 
for  another  occasion. 

The  accession  of  a  new  king  to  the  throne  necessitated, 
of  course,  the  revision  of  the  Civil  List.  George  IV.  had 
been  granted  a  Civil  List  of  850,000/.  But  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Civil  Lists  and  the  casual  revenues  had  increased 
this  amount  to  1,221,000/.  It  was  proposed  that  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  should  receive  a  Civil  List  of  970,000/.,  and  that 
he  should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  anomalous  charges 
which  his  predecessors  had  defrayed.1  The  arrangement 
contemplated  a  trifling  saving ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Opposition,  the  saving  was  much  too  small.  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  had  sat  for  many  years  as  member  for  Queen’s 
County  :  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
fessed  economist.  Iiis  works  on  financial  reform  and  on 
banking  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage.  He  had 
filled  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  1828.  He  at  once  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  new  Civil  List,  and  suggested  that  its  details  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  short  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  charges  on  the  Civil  List 
were  severely  criticised,  and  in  which  the  Ministry  were 
charged  with  a  breach  of  faith.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  king  had 
declared  that  he  had  placed  his  interest  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  revenues  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  House 


1  Hansard,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Return 
of  Public  Inc.  and  Exp.,  session  1869, 
part  ii.  p.  605.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  memorandum  in  Wellington 
Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  130,  signed 
‘  George  R.’ — apparently  a  misprint 


for  William  R. — which  indicates  that 
William  IV.,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  was  willing  to  strike  all 
anomalous  charges  off  the  Civil  List, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  its  present  con¬ 
dition. 
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of  Commons.  The  announcement  at  the  time  had  pro¬ 
duced  general  satisfaction ;  but  the  plan  of  the  Ministry 
showed  that  the  king  had  not  parted  with  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  or  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the 
only  hereditary  revenues  of  importance.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Peel  took  pains  to  explain  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown.  The  defence 
was  technically  complete  ;  but  the  House  was  in  no 
humour  for  technical  arguments.  The  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  the  mem¬ 
bers  going  home  dissatisfied  both  with  the  king  and  with 
the  Ministry.1 

On  the  Monday  the  discussion  was  renewed.  Parnell 
formally  proposed  his  motion  for  referring  the  Civil  List 
to  a  select  committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
met  it  with  a  decided  negative.  The  House,  which  was 
impatient  for  a  division,  only  waited  for  one  or  two 
speeches.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  question 
was  put.  Many  of  the  duke’s  supporters  were  absent 
from  the  division.  Advanced  Tories  like  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
bull  and  Sir  E.  Vyvyan  voted  against  him.  His  own 
nephew,  Long  Pole  Wellesley,  supported  Parnell.  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Wynn  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
into  the  scale  against  the  Ministry.  These  various  defec¬ 
tions  made  the  result  of  the  division  certain.  Parnell’s 
motion  was  carried  by  233  votes  to  204.  The  duke, 
finding  it  impossible  to  command  the  support  of  the 
Tories,  and  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  Government 
without  their  assistance,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
king ;  and  the  king  sent  for  Lord  Grey  and  authorised 
him  to  form  a  Ministry. 

Grey  had  arrived  at  the  period  of  life  at  which  men 
begin  to  seek  for  a  little  leisure.  He  was  sixty  years 
old.  Forty-four  years  had  passed  since  his  entrance 
1  Hansard,  vol.  i.  pp.  429-471. 
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into  the  House  of  Commons.  Thirty-seven  years  had 
passed  since  his  memorable  motion  on  Reform.  For 
nearly  twenty-four  years  he  had  been  condemned  to  en¬ 
forced  idleness  as  the  leader  of  a  weak  and  disjointed 
Opposition.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  career  he 
had  only  had  one  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  in 
office.  In  1830  he  would  gladly  have  yielded  place  and 
power  to  a  younger  and  a  stronger  man.  Althorp,  how¬ 
ever,  whom  Grey  wished  to  nominate  for  the  first  place 
in  the  Ministry,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  positively  refused  either  to  ac¬ 
cept  office  or  to  assume  the  lead  unless  Grey  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  and  Grey  found  himself, 
in  consequence,  compelled  to  accept  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister. 

The  Cabinet  was  formed  with  unusual  ease.  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland,  who  twenty  years  before 
had  been  Grey’s  colleagues  in  the  Talents  Administration, 
became  President  of  the  Council  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Lord  Carlisle  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  without  office.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
rewarded  for  deserting  the  Tories  with  the  Post  Office. 
His  appointment  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  new  minister  to  found  his  Ministry  on  the 
widest  possible  basis.  With  the  same  view  Goderich 
was  appointed  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  Canning’s 
other  followers  were  all  selected  for  responsible  situa¬ 
tions — Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Melbourne  at 
the  Home  Office,  Charles  Grant  at  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  Graham,  the  vigorous  advocate  of  retrenchment, 
was  placed  at  the  Admiralty ;  and  Grey’s  son-in-law, 
Durham,  who  had  been  identified  with  Radical  Reform 
since  his  motion  in  1821,  accepted  the  office  of  Privy 
Seal.1  The  same  desire  was  manifested  to  secure  the 

1  The  Ann.  Reg.  sajs  that  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  President  of  the 
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maximum  of  support  in  the  disposition  of  the  places  out¬ 
side  the  Cabinet.  The  Grenvillites  were  propitiated  by 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Wynn  to  the  Secretaryship  - 
at-War.  Wellington’s  own  brother,  Lord  Wellesley,  be¬ 
came  Lord  Steward.  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed 
to  the  Paymastership  of  the  Forces ;  and  a  still  younger 
man,  Edward  Stanley,  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Stanley  was  thirty- 
one  years  old.  He  had  originally  been  brought  into 
Parliament  for  the  small  borough  of  Stockbridge,  and  the 
interest  of  his  family  had  more  recently  obtained  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  electors  of  Preston.  Preston  was,  at 
that  time,  the  only  large  borough  in  England  which  en¬ 
joyed  a  really  popular  franchise  ;  and  the  electors,  doubt¬ 
ing  the  sincerity  of  the  new  minister,  refused  to  re-elect 
him,  preferring  to  him  Hunt,  the  hero  of  Peterloo.  Stan? 
ley  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  close  borough  of 
Windsor,  where  the  king’s  interest  easily  secured  his  re¬ 
turn.  His  failure  was,  however,  doubly  annoying  to  the 
Ministry.  Stanley’s  rejection  by  a  popular  constituency 
was  a  bad  omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  victory  of  the  great  Radical  agitator  was 
even  more  embarrassing  than  the  defeat  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  incidents  of  the  election 
had,  however,  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  were  to  distinguish  the  new  minister  in  a 
long  political  career.  The  dexterity  and  pluck,  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  eloquence,  displayed  by  Stanley  on  the  hus¬ 
tings  stood  him  afterwards  in  good  stead  when  he  was 
assailed  by  a  greater  orator  and  a  greater  agitator  than 
Hunt  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  composition  of  the  Ministry,  as  a  whole,  had 
been  attended  with  little  difficulty.  But  there  was  one 
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Board  of  Trade,  was  also  a  member  pears  to  have  been  mistaken  on  this 
of  the  Cabinet.  Ann.  Iter/.,  1830,  point. 

Chron.,  p.  216.  But  the  editor  ap- 
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formidable  politician  who  had  not  hitherto  been  provided 
for.  No  member  of  the  Whig  party  had  either  the 
ability  or  the  position  of  Brougham.  Yet  there  was  no 
member  for  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  provide. 
Brougham  himself  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Mastership 
of  the  Bolls  ;  but  the  Bolls  was  the  one  office  which  the 
king  and  Lord  Grey  were  determined  not  to  give  him. 
A  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  independent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  could  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  Brougham,  independent  of  the  Government,  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  member  for  Yorkshire,  would  possess 
a  power  which  would  be  capable  of  overturning  a  Min¬ 
istry.  Grey  desired  that  Brougham  should  become 
Attorney-General.  But  Brougham  resented  an  offer 
which  would  have  placed  him  outside  the  Cabinet,  which 
would  have  made  him  subordinate  to  Althorp,  and  which 
would  have  exposed  him  to  the  expense  of  a  possible 
contest  for  Yorkshire.  The  arrangement  seemed  likely 
to  fall  through ;  and  Brougham,  in  evident  anger  at  the 
slight  which  he  thought  was  cast  upon  him,  took  two 
occasions  to  express  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  ‘  nothing  to  do  ’  with  the  new  Government, 
and  that  the  change  in  the  Administration  could  not  ‘  by 
any  possibility  affect  ’  him.  The  king  and  the  minister 
were  both  disconcerted  by  these  declarations  and  alarmed 
at  the  possible  consequences  of  Brougham’s  opposition. 
The  king,  however,  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  solved  if  the  restless  spirit  could  be  appeased  by  the 
offer  of  the  Chancellorship.  Grey,  who  had  hoped  to 
persuade  Lyndhurst  to  remain  in  the  office  which  he  had 
already  held  under  three  successive  ministers,  reluctantly 
assented  to  the  suggestion  ;  and  Brougham,  solemnly  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  sacrifice  which  was  imposed  upon  him, 
gladly  accepted  the  splendid  post  and  became  Chancellor 
and  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  His  mother  had  the 
judgment  to  perceive  that,  in  taking  place,  he  sacrificed 
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power.  Some  of  the  more  farsighted  of  his  acquaintances 
agreed  with  her  opinion.  Brougham,  they  said,  was  now 
Vaux  et  prceterea  nihil.1 

The  Administration  which  was  thus  formed  had  one 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  its  composition.  It  had  at¬ 
tained  power  on  the  expectation  that  it  would  propose  a 
democratic  measure  of  Reform ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  aristocratic  Cabinet  of  the  century.  Only  four  of  its 
members  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  first  of  these 
was  the  heir-apparent  to  an  English  earldom ;  the  second 
was  an  Irish  Peer ;  the  third  was  a  baronet  of  large 
property ;  and  the  fourth  a  Scotch  landowner,  whose 
possessions  qualified  him  for  the  Peerage  which  he  soon 
afterwards  received.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  ap¬ 
parently  afforded  a  guarantee  against  the  adoption  of 
any  Radical  measures.  The  first  acts  of  the  new  Minis¬ 
try,  too,  reassured  the  timid  politicians,  who  had  been 
startled  by  the  accession  to  office  of  a  Government 
pledged  to  Reform.  The  disturbances  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Southern  England 
throughout  the  autumn  were  becoming  very  grave.  Iso¬ 
lated  outrages  had  been  succeeded  by  organised  riots ; 
and  the  rioters,  who  levied  contributions,  destroyed  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  burned  farm-buildings,  arrayed  themselves 
in  formidable  bodies,  which  the  magistrates  were  power¬ 
less  to  resist.  In  Wiltshire  a  regular  battle  took  place 
between  the  rioters  and  the  Hindon  troop  of  Yeomanry ; 
and  one  man  was  killed  and  several  others  were  wounded  in 
the  encounter.  In  Hampshire  the  rioters  moved  in  bodies 
1,500  strong;  and  in  Berkshire  the  magistrates  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  detachment  of  the 

1  See  Campbell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  Brougham  was 
viii.  p.  376  ;  Le  Marcliant’s  Spencer,  violently  attacked  for  accepting  office 
p.  261 ;  Roebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  465.  after  bis  repeated  declarations.  Vide, 
Torrens’  Melbourne,  vol.  i  p.  344;  inter  alia ,  Choker’s  speech,  in  Han- 
Brougham’s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  72.  sard,  Third  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  637. 
Hansard,  vol.  i.  pp.  563,  567  ;  and 
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Guards  and  of  a  cavalry  regiment  to  arrest  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mob.1  Writers,  whose  influence  was  unfortunately 
greater  than  their  judgment,  attempted  to  convince  the 
unfortunate  labourers  that  they  were  acting  wisely  and 
justly  in  destroying  the  property  of  their  employers. 
Cobbett,  in  the  ‘  Political  Register,’  wrote  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  on  a  text,  extracted  from  one  of  his  former  papers, 
‘  At  last  it  will  come  to  a  question  of  actual  starvation 
or  fighting  for  food ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  that  point, 
I  know  that  Englishmen  will  never  lie  down  and  die  by 
hundreds  by  the  wayside.’ 2  Carlile,  a  writer  who  years 
before  had  been  punished  for  a  blasphemous  publication, 
told  the  wretched  labourers,3  ‘  You  are  much  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  everything  you  are  known  to  have  done  during 
the  last  month.  In  war  all  destructions  of  property  are 
counted  lawful  upon  the  ground  of  that  which  is  called 
the  law  of  nations.  Yours  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and 
your  ground  of  quarrel  is  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  Neither  your  prudence 
nor  your  silence  has  obtained  for  you  the  least  respectful 
attention.  It  is  only  now,  that  you  begin  to  display  your 
physical  as  well  as  your  moral  strength,  that  your  cruel 
tyrants  treat  with  you,  and  offer  terms  of  pacification.’  4 
Reckless  advice  of  this  kind,  offered  by  such  men  as 
Carlile  and  Cobbett,  naturally  inflamed  the  furious  dis¬ 
content  which  was  already  spreading  through  the  Southern 
counties.  Immediately  after  accepting  office  the  new  Ca¬ 
binet  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  stating 
their  determination  to  repress  all  unlawful  assemblies 
and  all  acts  of  outrage,  and  to  promise  the  Lords  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  disturbed  districts  every  possible  assistance 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  Chron.,  p.  200.  4  Cobbett’ s  articles  were  brought 

Melbourne,  vol.  i.  p.  348.  Greville,  before  Parliament  by  Trevor,  who 
vol.  ii.  p.  69.  applied  to  Cobbett  the  famous 

2  Arm.  Reg.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  95.  ‘  Quousque  tandem  ’  speech  of  Cicero 

3  Ibid.,  p.  18;  and  Denman,  vol.  i.  against  Catiline. — Hansard,  vol.  ii. 

p.  332.  p.  71. 
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in  quelling  disorder.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  they 
decided  on  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Commission  to 
try  the  rioters  in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Wiltshire.1  The  Special  Commission  was  opened 
on  the  18th  of  December,  at  Winchester.  No  fewer  than 
1,000  individuals  were  tried  before  it,  700  of  whom  were 
from  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  alone  ;  2  and  the  labouring 
classes,  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  their  folly  by  these 
proceedings,  gradually  abstained  from  outrages  which 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  commit  with  impunity, 
and  relapsed  into  their  ordinary  condition  of  torpid  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  hardships  of  their  inevitable  and  here¬ 
ditary  lot. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Special  Commission  had  re¬ 
lieved  the  Southern  counties  from  a  reign  of  terror  which 
had  no  parallel  in  recent  English  history.  But  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  considered  that  the  rude  labourers,  whom  it  had 
been  necessary  to  punish  for  their  share  in  the  riots,  were 
in  reality  less  culpable  than  the  writers  who  had  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  persevere  in  their  foolish  and  mischievous 
conduct.  The  moral  guilt  of  Carlile  and  Cobbett  was 
greater  than  that  of  an  uninformed  rustic ;  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  these  writers  seemed,  therefore,  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  execution  of  a  dozen  starving  workmen. 
Carlile  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  10th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1831.  The  jury,  after  many  hours’  consultation, 
found  him  guilty  of  addressing  inflammatory  language  to 
the  labouring  classes  ;  and  the  Recorder,  before  whom  he 
was  tried,  sentenced  him  to  nav  a  fine  of  2,000/.  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years.3  Cobbett’s  trial  was  post¬ 
poned  till  the  following  July ;  and  the  postponement  pos¬ 
sibly  saved  him  from  a  similar  punishment.  In  January 


5  Hansard,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  Cor-  2  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  p.  200;  and 

reap,  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wm,  IV.,  1831,  Citron. ,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,9. 

vol.  i.  pp.  1-4,  18;  and  Melbourne,  3  Denman,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  Ann. 

vol.  i.  pp.  350-354.  Reg.,  1831,  Citron.,  p.  18. 
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chap,  the  country  had  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the  riots  and 

_ ,  outrages  which  were  desolating  the  Southern  counties ; 

1830.  jn  jujy  q  was  vi0lently  agitated  by  the  rejection  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Language  which  sensible  tradesmen, 
afraid  for  the  safety  of  their  wares,  were  ready  enough 
to  vote  seditious  in  January,  seemed  mild  and  even 
praiseworthy  in  July.  Carlile,  in  the  former  month,  had 
been  regarded  as  a  malefactor ;  Cobbett,  in  the  latter 
month,  was  applauded  as  a  hero.  He  entered  the  court 
amidst  the  cheers  of  his  admirers.  He  concluded  a  long 
defence  of  his  own  conduct  amidst  demonstrations  of 
approval  which  could  with  difficulty  be  suppressed.  He 
called  as  witnesses  Brougham,  the  Chancellor ;  Melbourne, 
the  Home  Secretary ;  and  Lord  Radnor,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  repute,  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Folkestone, 
as  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament.  The  jury,  staggered 
at  the  ability  and  the  assurance  of  the  accused,  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  After  keeping  them 
locked  up  for  fifteen  hours,  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  had  the  humanity  to  discharge  them ;  and  Cobbett 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  a  prosecution,  reluc¬ 
tantly  undertaken  by  a  Whig  Government  and  a  Whig 
Attorney-General,  had  wholly  failed.1 

Long  before  Cobbett’s  prosecution  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  events  had  occurred  which  had  altered 
the  direction  of  men’s  thoughts  and  modified  their 
opinions.  On  assuming  office  Lord  Grey  had  publicly 
stated  that  his  Administration  was  based  on  the  policy 
of  reforming  Parliament,  of  promoting  economy,  and  of 
preserving  peace.2  A  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
could  not,  however,  be  brought  forward  without  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  ;  and,  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  session, 
the  time  of  Parliament  was  consequently  occupied  with 
other  matters.  There  were  three  subjects,  of  minor  or 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  95.  Denman,  vol.  i.  p,  333. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  i.  pp.  606,  610. 
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temporary  importance,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  child  who  had  not  yet 
entered  her  teens;  her  uncle,  the  king,  was  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ;  and,  in  the  possible  contingency  of  his  death, 
a  Regency  would  be  necessary.  The  Whigs  had  found 
fault  with  the  Tories  in  the  previous  summer  for  allow¬ 
ing  Parliament  to  be  dissolved  without  providing  for  the 
eventuality ; 1  and  it  was,  therefore,  clearly  impossible  for 
them  to  delay  the  provision  any  longer.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Wellington  Administration  had  fallen  in  an 
attempt  to  arrange  the  new  Civil  List.  The  king  could 
not  be  left  without  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of 
his  dignity,  arid  the  complicated  questions  involved  in  this 
matter  had  accordingly  to  be  decided.  In  the  third  place, 
the  professions  of  economy  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
publicly  made  had  to  be  redeemed ;  and  the  financial 
measures  of  the  year  had  to  be  settled. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  on  the  first  of  these 
questions.  On  the  evening  on  which  the  Wellington 
Administration  had  experienced  its  final  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lyndhurst,  as  Chancellor,  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  Regency  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
measure  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  contemplated  the 
natural  and  sensible  arrangement  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  Regency  becoming  necessary,  the  Princess  Victoria’s 
mother  should  be  the  Regent  during  her  daughter’s  mi¬ 
nority,  without  a  Council  either  to  assist  or  to  control  her. 
Lyndhurst’s  proposal,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  it,  excited  warm  approval.  Grey,  after  he  had 
accepted  office,  begged  Lyndhurst  to  go  on  with  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  Lyndhurst,  who  had  been  made  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  consented  to  do  so.2  The  Regency 
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1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  xxv. 
pp.  828,  1067. 

2  Hansard ,  vol.  i.  pp.  500,  996. 
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question  was  in  this  way  easily  concluded.  But  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Civil  List  was  beset  with  graver  difficulties. 
The  victory  which  the  Whigs  had  achieved  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  language  which  some  of  them  had  used, 
were  sources  of  embarrassment  to  them.  They  were 
pledged  by  their  own  votes  to  refer  the  Civil  List  to  a 
committee ;  and  the  king  was  annoyed  at  the  notion  of 
the  details  of  his  expenditure  being  investigated  by  a 
tribunal  of  this  character.  They  had,  some  of  them, 
loudly  insisted  that  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster  should  be  surrendered  ;  and  the  king  regarded  the 
suggestion  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  In  his  view,  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  the  ‘only  remaining  pittance’ 
of  a  ‘  private  and  independent  estate  ’  which  his  ancestors 
had  enjoyed  for  centuries.1  Grey  knew  that  in  the  next 
few  months  he  would  have  to  strain  the  temper  of  the 
king  in  many  ways ;  and  wisely  forebore,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  Administration,  from  insisting  on  a  point 
which  was,  after  all,  only  secondary  in  importance  to 
Beform.  William  IV.’s  indignant  protest  has  preserved, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Crown.  But  even 
the  king’s  indignation  could  not  avert  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  which  Parnell  had  obtained.  Majesty  had 
to  submit  to  the  salutary  ordeal  to  which  every  public 
officer  is  liable,  and  to  assent  to  the  principle  that  its 
salary,  like  that  of  other  functionaries,  is  a  matter  within 
the  discretion  of  Parliament. 

The  new  Ministry,  however,  did  something  more  than 
refer  the  Civil  List  to  a  committee.  It  revised  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  had  been  made  by  its  predecessor.  Goul- 
burn  had  proposed  that  the  Civil  List  should  be  fixed 
at  970,000/.  Althorp  withdrew  from  it  the  diplomatic 
salaries  and  other  charges,  which  he  placed  on  the  Con- 


1  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  William  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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solidated  Fund,  and  fixed  the  residue  at  510,000/.  The 
reduction,  he  admitted,  was  only  apparent.  Its  merit 
consisted  in  withdrawing  from  the  control  of  the  Crown 
various  charges  over  which  previous  monarchs  had  unre¬ 
stricted  authority.  Economical  gentlemen,  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  best  results  from  Parnell’s  victory,  were 
dismayed  at  this  proposal.  The  pensions  granted  by 
the  late  sovereign  technically  expired  on  his  demise  ;  and 
professed  economists  thought  that  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  terminate  the  least  defensible  of  these  charges. 
It  so  happened  that  public  attention  had  been  lately  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Pension  List.  A  motion  which  Graham 
had  made  for  a  return  of  all  Privy  Councillors  with  more 
than  1,000/.  a  year  had  been  met  by  a  return  of  all  per¬ 
sons  enjoying  more  than  1,000/.  a  year  from  the  State. 
The  Government,  in  granting  the  larger  return,  imagined 
that  they  had  smothered  the  motion.  They  little  anti¬ 
cipated  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  the  facts 
which  they  were  giving.  The  information,  carefully 
collated  and  supplemented  with  other  matter,  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  ‘  Black  Book,’  a  work  which,  with  many 
exaggerations  and  some  faults,  contains  a  more  remark¬ 
able  picture  of  the  times  than  any  other  publication  which 
can  be  mentioned.  Every  sinecurist,  every  pensioner, 
every  pluralist  suddenly  found  himself  held  up  to  public 
scorn.  Men  whose  names  figured  in  the  Black  Book  were 
filled  with  terror ;  men  who,  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  were  omitted  from  it  were  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation.  The  public  generally  vehemently  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pensions ;  Brougham  himself  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  should  be  given  up ;  and  it  required 
all  the  tact  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  all  the  firmness  of 
Althorp  to  save  the  pensioners.  The  great  Whig  Minis¬ 
try  was  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked  on  this  unfortunate 
question.1 

1  The  king  felt  very  strongly  on  the  point,  and,  it  must  he  added, 
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chap.  A1  thorp’s  proposal  was,  however,  accepted  ;  and  the 

Civil  List  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.1  After  an 
1831.  inquiry  which  lasted  for  about  six  weeks  the  committee 
agreed  upon  a  report.  All  that  the  committee  did  was 
to  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Grooms  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  some  other  officers — a  reduction  which 
would  effect  a  saving  of  about  11,000/.  a  year.  The 
king  was  very  much  annoyed  at  these  recommendations. 
He  regarded  his  lords,  his  equerries,  and  his  grooms  as 
his  personal  servants ;  and  he  confessed  that  the  proposal 
to  reduce  their  salaries  was  not  palatable  to  him.2  The 
economists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  disappointed 
with  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  great  question, 
on  which  the  Wellington  Administration  had  fallen,  had 
resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  a  paltry  saving  of  only 
11,000/.  a  year.  The  mountain  had  been  in  labour,  and 
the  mouse  had  been  the  result.3  The  disappointment  was 
so  great,  the  saving  was  so  small,  that  the  Government 
ventured  on  disregarding  the  report  of  the  committee 
altogether,  and  on  adhering  to  their  original  proposal 
that  the  Civil  List  should  be  fixed  at  510,000/.  a  year ; 
and  this  proposal  was  ultimately  adopted  by  Parliament.4 

The  Ministry  had  undoubtedly  lost  some  reputation 
among  their  friends  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had 


■very  honestly.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  submit  to  any  checks  upon  him¬ 
self ;  but,  wrote  Sir  IT.  Taylor,  ‘he 
dreads  the  idea  of  being  called  upon 
to  visit  the  sins  of  his  forefathers 
upon  the  objects  of  their  favour  and 
benevolence.’  Few  royal  sayings 
have  been  either  happier  or  more 
creditable. —  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and 
William  IV.,  \ ol.  i.  p.  120.  Lord 
Grey’s  opinions  were  similar  to  the 
king’s.  ‘  My  own  feelings  on  this 
subject  are  so  strong  that,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  decides  upon 
reducing  the  pensions,  I  should  be 
very  much  inclined  to  retire  from  the 


Government.’— Ibid.,  p.  113.  Althorp 
told  the  Chancellor  that  ‘he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  resign  ’  upon  it. — 
Spencer,  p.  272.  Cf.  also  his  declara¬ 
tion  in  Parliament.  Hansard,  vol.  ii. 
p.  213.  For  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  Black  Book,  see  Greville,  vol. 
ii.  p.  79. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-189. 

2  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  149. 

3  The  ‘  Parturiunt  Montes  ’  was 
quoted  by  Grove  Price  in  the  House. 
■ — Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  963,  1113, 
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dealt  with  the  Civil  List.  Their  action  in  supporting 
Parnell’s  motion  had  encouraged  expectations  of  universal 
retrenchment ;  and  the  disappointment  was  proportionate 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  to  be  no  retrench¬ 
ment  whatever.  There  was,  however,  a  very  general 
impression  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Civil  List  would 
be  redeemed  by  ample  reforms  in  the  Budget.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Civil  List,  Althorp  might  be  fettered  by  his 
obligations  to  his  sovereign.  In  dealing  with  the  ordi- 
nary  expenditure  of  the  State  lie  would  be  under  no  obli¬ 
gations  to  anyone.  Althorp  was  nothing  if  he  were  not 
an  economical  reformer.  In  1830  he  had  supported 
Graham’s  motion ;  he  had  even  supported  a  proposal  of 
Hume’s  for  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire¬ 
land.1  He  owed  his  original  selection  as  leader  of  his 
party  to  his  determination  to  enforce  retrenchment.2  On 
the  night  on  which  he  took  his  seat  after  his  re-election 
for  Northamptonshire  he  announced  his  intention  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  ‘  to  inquire  into  what  reductions 
can  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  salaries  and  emoluments 
of  all  officers  in  his  Majesty’s  service  being  members  of 
Parliament ;  ’ 3  and,  in  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  he  declared  his  ‘  firm  determination  to 
enforce  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  to  effect  a  thorough 
retrenchment  in  every  department  of  the  State.’4 

Up  to  the  close  of  1830,  then,  Althorp  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
economy  and  retrenchment.  Every  day’s  experience  in 
office  convinced  him  of  the  difficulty  of  redeeming  his 
pledges.  Goulburn  had  placed  the  expenditure  of  1830 
at  47,810,000/.  Althorp  was  only  able  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  1831  to  46, 850, 000/. 5  The  reductions  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Wellington  Administration  in  the  preceding 
year  had  been  so  complete  that  Althorp  was  unable  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  579.  4  Ibid.,  p.  933. 

3  Spencer,  p.  267.  5  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  i.  p.  797. 
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chap,  do  more  than  save  another  million.  The  available 
XL  .  income  of  the  year  was  placed  at  47,150,000/.,  or  at 
1831.  300,000/.  more  than  the  probable  expenditure.  With  such 

a  balance-sheet  an  ordinary  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  probably  have  done  nothing.  But,  if  nothing  had 
been  done  by  Althorp,  all  his  promises  of  economical 
reform  would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  disappointed  at  the  failure.  Instead 
of  doing  nothing  Althorp  proposed  the  boldest  Budget 
which  had  been  brought  forward  since  the  days  of  Pitt. 
He  determined  to  repeal  the  taxes  on  sea-borne  coals,  on 
tallow  candles,  on  printed  calicoes,  on  glass,  the  auction 
duty  on  the  sale  of  land,  and  various  other  duties  which 
were  burdensome  to  the  public  without  producing  much 
profit  to  the  nation,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco 
and  the  tax  on  newspapers  by  one-half.  He  estimated 
that  these  reductions  would  involve  a  net  loss  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  3,170,000/.  a  year.  This  loss  he  proposed  to 
supply  by  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  per  cent,  on  the  transfer 
of  all  real  or  funded  property  ;  by  reducing  some  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  timber  and  wine  duties,  and  in  the 
duties  on  the  export  of  coal,  and  by  imposing  new  tax¬ 
ation  on  raw  cotton  and  steamboats.  These  alterations 
in  old  duties  and  new  taxes,  he  estimated,  would  produce 
2,740,000/.  a  year.1 

The  Budget  was  an  ambitious  one.  The  speech  in 
which  it  was  explained  was  received  with  enthusiasm ; 
and  Althorp’s  friends  imagined  that  the  cheering  which 

1  The  following  was  the  estimated  loss  on  the  taxes  which  were  reduced : — • 


Tobacco .  800,000 

Newspapers,  &c .  100,000 

Coals  and  Slate .  830,000 

Candles .  200-000 

Cottons .  500,000 

Glass  .  600,000 

Auctions  and  Miscellaneous  ....  140^)00 


Total . £3,170,000 

Hansard,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
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every  fresli  proposal  elicited  pointed  to  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  Altliorp,  however,  had  hardly  sat  down 
before  Goulburn  rose  to  denounce  the  proposed  tax  on 
transfers.  The  National  Debt,  he  argued,  had  been 
created  on  the  express  stipulation  that  the  Stock  should  be 
free  from  any  tax  or  imposition  whatever,  and  the  new 
tax  would  violate  the  contract  between  the  individuals 
who  had  advanced,  and  the  State  who  had  borrowed, 
their  money.  Later  on  in  the  evening  Peel  used  similar 
language ;  while  Sugden,  warming  with  the  discussion, 
declared  that  the  proposition  ‘  involved  as  gross  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  public  faith  as  had  ever  been  permitted  by  any 
revolutionary  Government.’  The  dissatisfaction  which 
was  thus  loudly  expressed  in  the  House  was  succeeded 
the  next  morning  by  a  perfect  uproar  in  the  City.  The 
Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  the  proposal  had 
excited,  hastily  met,  and  decided  on  its  withdrawal. 
Its  withdrawal  was  almost  immediately  announced  in 
both  Houses.1 

Altliorp  had  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  proposing 
an  ambitious  Budget  and  the  mortification  of  meeting  with 
almost  universal  condemnation.  But  his  humiliation  was 
not  complete.  The  loss  of  the  1,200,000/.  which  he  had 

The  following  were  the  taxes  imposed  or  modified : — 

Old  rate 


of  Duty. 

New  Rate. 

Gain  to  Exchequer. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

Wine,  French 

.  7 

31 

„  Foreign  . 

.  4 

10 

i  5  6 

240,000 

„  Cape  . 

.  2 

3j 

Timber,  European 

.  55 

01 

20  0 

600,000 

,,  Canadian . 

.  10 

o 

Coals,  Export,  large 

.  17 

6 

j-  10  0 

100,000 

„  ,,  small 

.  4 

6 

Transfers 

.  10a.  per  cent. 

1,200,000 

Steamboats  . 

• 

.  Is.  per  20  miles 

100,000 

per  passenger 

Cotton  . 

. 

.  lrf.  per  lb. 

500,000 

Total 

,  # 

•  •  •  • 

£2,740,000 

— Hansard,  v ol.  ii.  p.  417. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  443,  455,  471,  491.  Spencer,  p.  283. 
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hoped  to  derive  from  the  proposed  tax  on  transfers,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  modify  his  other  suggestions,  and  to  retain 
the  duties  on  tobacco  and  glass  as  he  found  them.  This 
concession,  however,  did  not  satisfy  an  Opposition  Hushed 
with  the  excitement  of  an  important  victory.  They 
denounced  the  tax  on  steamboat  passengers  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  burden  on  the  poorer  classes  of  travellers.1 
They  declared  that  the  alteration  of  the  wine  duties  was 
a  violation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal ; 2  and 
they  assailed  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  timber  duties 
as  an  injustice  to  Canada.  ‘Timber’  became  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Protectionists,  and  all  the  influence  which 
they  possessed  was  exerted  to  defeat  the  proposal  of  the 
minister.  The  Protectionists  were  so  formidable  that  Al- 
thorp  again  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  proposing  a  smaller  and  more  gradual 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  European  timber,  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  increasing  the  rates  on  Canadian  timber.  This 
concession,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  Protectionists. 
Althorp’s  modified  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  18th  of 
March  by  236  votes  to  190;  and  the  timber  duties  were 
accordingly  left  undisturbed.3 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  Budget 

c 

had  seriously  damaged  Althorp’s  reputation.  There  was 
equally  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
had  become  much  more  critical.  The  Opposition  had 
shown  its  strength ;  and  its  strength  had  been  displayed 
at  a  momentous  period.  The  Keform  Bill  was  already 
before  the  House ;  and  many  of  the  members  who  had 
voted  against  the  timber  duties  had  probably  been  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  a  Government  which  had 
committed  itself  to  a  large  measure  of  Reform.  But 
the  question,  from  which  they  thus  desired  to  free  them¬ 
selves,  saved  the  Government  from  the  humiliation  which 
its  defeat  on  the  timber  duties  would  otherwise  have  occa- 
1  Hansard,  vol.  ii.  p.  643,  2  Ibid.,  p.  745.  3  lbid.,vol.  iii.  p.  676. 
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sioned  it.  The  failure  of  the  Whig  Budget  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  every¬ 
where  excited.  Petty  questions,  like  taxes  ou  transfers 
and  on  timber,  failed  to  attract  attention  or  to  excite 
interest  among  men  engaged  in  discussing  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  Legislature. 

Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  promised  by  the 
Government.  But  Parliamentary  Reform  was  an  elastic 
expression  susceptible  of  almost  any  interpretation.  The 
Chartists,  who  desired  the  ballot,  manhood  suffrage,  and 
annual  Parliaments,  professed  themselves  Reformers  ;  mo¬ 
derate  men,  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  two  or  three  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
concurrent  enfranchisement  of  two  or  three  populous 
towns,  claimed  also  to  be  Reformers.  Even  in  the 
Grey  Cabinet  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  existed. 
Brougham  objected  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  close 
boroughs  ; 1  Grey  was  in  favour  of  it.  Brougham  desired 
household  suffrage  ;  the  Cabinet  inclined  to  a  20/.  qua¬ 
lification.  Durham  was  in  favour  of  the  ballot ;  Grey 
of  quinquennial  Parliaments ;  Graham  of  enfranchising 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis ;  Palmerston  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  of  the  minimum  of  change.  Puzzled  by  these 
differences  of  opinion,  the  Cabinet  decided  on  appoint¬ 
ing  a  small  committee  of  four  members  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  subject.  Two  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Graham  and  Durham,  were  placed  upon  the 
committee.  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Lord  Duncannon  were 
associated  with  them  upon  it.  Duncannon,  who  soon 
afterwards  became  First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  He  was 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  Althorp’s  ;  he  had  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  period  he  had  acted  as  ‘  whipper-in  ’  to  the 

1  C'orresj).  of  Earl  Grey  and  William  IV.,  yol.  i.  p.  81,  note ;  and  cf. 
Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 
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Opposition.1  His  experience  in  that  capacity  had  natu¬ 
rally  given  him  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  House,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  Whig 
members.  His  presence  on  the  committee  from  these 
circumstances  became  useful  and  desirable. 

The  committee,  which  was  thus  appointed,  agreed 
upon  a  remarkable  report.  They  proposed  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  all  boroughs  with  less  than  2,000  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  the  semi-disfrancliisement  of  all  boroughs  with 
less  than  4,000  inhabitants ;  the  extension  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  to  all  20/.  householders  in  boroughs  ;  the 
enfranchisement  of  50/.  leaseholders  and  10/.  copy- 
holders  in  counties ;  and  the  grant  of  members  to  all 
populous  towns  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  of  addi¬ 
tional  members  to  all  counties  with  150,000  inhabitants. 
In  addition  to  these  recommendations  they  proposed  the 
enforcement  of  residence,  the  registration  of  votes,  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  poll¬ 
ing  booths,  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  poll, 
the  taking  the  poll  in  the  hundreds  or  divisions  of 
counties,  and  the  limit  of  the  duration  of  each  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  five  years.2  Grey  at  once  objected  to  that  part 
of  the  proposed  scheme  which  contemplated  the  adoption 
of  the  ballot ;  and  the  ballot  was  in  consequence  re¬ 
jected.  Its  rejection  smoothed  the  way  for  the  king’s 
reception  of  the  measure.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  consent  to  the  ballot ;  the  report,  without  the 
ballot,  received  his  deliberate  approval.3  The  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  king ;  but  they  decided 
on  making  one  other  alteration  in  the  recommendations 

1  Spencer,  p.  48.  IV,  vol.  i.  pp.  94-104.)  It  is  perhaps 

s  Earl  Grey  and  William  IV.,  the  first  of  the  many  remarkable 
vol.  i.  p.  461.  letters  in  the  king’s  correspondence 

3  The  letter,  in  which  the  king  with  Lord  Grey,  which  show  how 
approved  the  measure,  is  highly  ere-  far  better  William  IV.  understood 
ditable  to  him  as  a  Constitutional  his  position  than  either  his  father  or 
monarch.  ( Earl  Grey  and  William  his  brother. 
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of  the  committee.  A  20/.  household  franchise  in  boroughs, 
it  was  found,  would  act  as  a  measure  of  exclusion,  as  in 
many  boroughs  there  were  not  even  ten  persons  rated 
to  a  20/.  house.  The  Cabinet,  in  consequence,  decided 
on  making  a  10/.  instead  of  a  20/.  house  the  qualification 
for  the  borough  franchise. 

These  principles,  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  and  approved 
by  the  king,  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  of 
the  Whig  Ministry.  It  was  found  that  there  were  sixty 
boroughs,  returning  119  members,  which  had  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  the  last  census;  and  that 
there  were  forty-six  other  boroughs  with  less  than  4,000 
inhabitants  at  the  same  date.  The  disfranchisement  of 
the  sixty  boroughs  in  the  first  category,  the  semi-disfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  forty-six  boroughs  in  the  second  cate¬ 
gory,  and  the  semi-disfranchisement  of  Weymouth,  which 
had  previously  returned  four  members,  placed  167  seats 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
five  additional  members  to  Scotland,  five  to  Ireland,  one 
to  Wales  ;  and  to  add  fifty-five  members  to  the  English 
counties,  and  forty-four  members  to  the  great  unrepre¬ 
sented  towns.  It  was  proposed  that  every  person  in  a 
Scotch  county  possessing  a  beneficial  interest  in  lands  or 
houses,  either  as  a  freeholder  or  a  copyholder,  to  the 
amount  of  10/.,  or  as  a  leaseholder  to  the  amount  of 
50/.,  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote;  and  that  the  borough 
franchise  in  Scotland  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.  It  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
county  representation  in  Ireland,  but  to  give  a  vote  to 
every  person  residing  in  an  Irish  borough  occupying  a 
10/.  tenement. 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  have  entrusted  it  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  Cabinet  decided  that  it  should  be 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Paymaster  of  the 
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chap.  Forces.  Various  reasons  induced  them  to  arrive  at  this 

_ ,  decision.  Lord  John  had  for  more  than  ten  years  actively 

1831.  promoted  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  A  bill  which  was 
brought  forward  on  his  responsibility  was,  therefore,  sure 
of  favourable  consideration  from  the  Reformers.  Lord 
John,  moreover,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  the  duke  was  one  of  the  largest  territorial 
magnates  in  the  country  ;  he  was  the  proprietor  of  rotten 
boroughs ;  and  a  bill,  therefore,  recommended  by  his 
brother’s  authority  was  likely  to  reassure  timid  or  waver¬ 
ing  politicians.1  Something  was,  indeed,  necessary  to  in¬ 
fuse  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the  Reformers  in  Parliament. 
Outside  the  House  a  crowd  of  people,  anxiously  collected 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  testified  their 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  measure  which  was  about 
to  be  introduced.  But,  inside  the  House,  Lord  John  was 
confronted  by  a  compact  body  of  Tories,  anxious  to  learn 
■what  the  Ministry  were  about  to  propose,  but  ready  to 
forget  their  own  differences  in  their  dislike  to  all  Reform. 
Those  who  had  expected  a  great  declamatory  speech  from 
the  introducer  of  the  measure  were  disappointed.  Lord 
John  told  his  tale  in  the  plainest  language.  But  the  tale 
which  he  had  to  tell  required  no  extraordinary  eloquence 
to  adorn  it.  The  Radicals  had  not  dared  to  expect,  the 
Tories,  in  their  wildest  fears,  had  not  apprehended,  so 
complete  a  measure.  Enthusiasm  was  visible  on  one 
side  of  the  House ;  consternation  and  dismay  on  the 
other.  At  last,  when  Lord  John  read  the  list  of  boroughs 
which  were  doomed  to  extinction,  the  Tories  hoped 
that  the  completeness  of  the  measure  would  ensure  its 
defeat.  Forgetting  their  fears,  they  began  to  be  amused, 
and  burst  into  peals  of  derisive  laughter.2 

1  Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  66— where,  106.  Cf.  Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

however,  Mr.  Roebuck  hardly  does  Spencer,  pp.  299,  310  •  and  Dallino-’s 
justice  to  Lord  J .  Russell’s  earlier  Red,  p.  88.  Russell’s  Recollections 
efforts.  and  Suggestions,  p.  72.  In  the  ac- 

2  Brougham’s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  count  of  the  bill  I  have  followed  the 
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Men  of  large  experience  believed  that,  if  Peel  had 
risen  the  moment  Lord  John  sat  down,  and  had  declined 
to  discuss  a  bill  which  was  not  a  measure  of  ‘  Reform  but 
of  Revolution,’  the  House  would  have  refused  to  allow 
the  bill  to  be  introduced.  It  is  very  unlikely,  however, 
that  such  a  result  would  have  ensued.  Tory  members, 
like  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  had  come  down  to  the  House 
primed  with  arguments  to  prove  that  little  fishing  vil¬ 
lages  in  Cornwall  were  better  qualified  to  return  mem¬ 
bers  than  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  Tory  members,  like  Inglis,  who  had 
searched  through  Camden  and  Hatsell,  Henry  and  Rapin, 
Hallam  and  Burke,  who  had  telling  quotations  in  their 
pockets  from  Horne  Tooke’s  writings  and  Canning’s 
speeches,  would  hardly  have  consented  to  waste  all  their 
labour  by  smothering  the  new-born  infant  in  the  very 
hour  of  its  birth.1  The  House,  instead  of  dividing, 
talked  out  the  night  and  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 
The  debate,  thus  adjourned,  was  protracted  over  seven 
nights ;  but  every  fresh  adjournment  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  and  weakened  those  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  The  measure,  which  had  excited  derision  in  the 
House,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  out  of  doors.  Reso¬ 
lutions,  supporting  the  bill,  were  passed  at  monster  meet¬ 
ings  in  all  the  large  towns.  Moderate  members,  warned 
by  the  attitude  of  the  country,  declined  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  measure ; 
and  the  bill,  which  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  out 
on  the  1st  of  March,  was  read  a  first  time  without  a 
division  on  the  9th.2 

The  Tories,  however,  had  neither  reconciled  them- 

bill  itself,  instead  of  the  report  of  of  the  bill,  a  dull,  learned,  and  ela- 
Lord  John  Russell’s  speech  in  Han-  borate  argument,  fortified  by  in- 
sard,  vol.  ii.  p.  1061,  which  differs  numerable  quotations  from  various 
from  the  bill  in  some  slight  details.  authorities. — Hansard,  vol.  ii.  p. 

1  Sir  R.  Inglis  delivered,  almost  1090. 
immediately  after  the  introduction  2  Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
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selves  to  the  bill  nor  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  it. 
The  second  reading  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  21st  of 
March.  On  the  preceding  Friday  the  Government  was 
defeated  on  the  timber  duties,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  defeat  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Ministry,  indeed,  hoped  for  a  considerable  majority 
upon  the  second  reading ;  but,  like  prudent  men,  they 
desired  to  prepare  for  the  consequences  of  defeat ;  and 
to  obtain  the  king’s  permission,  in  that  contingency,  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  king,  however,  shrank  from  the 
proposal  to  appeal  to  an  excited  population,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  face  the  consequences  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  The  Ministry  failed 
to  obtain  the  permission,  which  they  again  and  again  urged 
him  to  give  them.1  Happily,  however,  dissolution  at  that 
stage  did  not  become  necessary.  After  two  nights’  de¬ 
bate  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  302  votes  to  301, 
or  by  a  narrow  majority  of  one.  The  pressure  of  public 
opinion  had  thus  defeated  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
boroughmongers.  The  representatives  of  great  constitu¬ 
encies,  like  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  member  for  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  who  had  lately  been  re¬ 
turned  for  Lancashire,  felt  the  full  force  of  the  popular 
movement,  and  voted  for  the  bill.  Even  Charles  Wynn, 
who  had  been  frightened  by  the  immensity  of  the  scheme 
into  resigning  his  office  in  the  Ministry,2  silently  sup¬ 
ported  it ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  was  for 
the  moment  avoided.3 

The  second  reading  had  been  carried ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  critical  than  the  situation  of  the  Ministry. 
The  majority  by  which  the  bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time  was  so  small  that  the  Ministry  could  hardly  hope  to 
carry  the  measure  through  its  later  stages.  Prudent  men 


1  Correspondence  of  Earl  Grey  and  2  Ibid.,  p.  151. 

William  IV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159,  3  Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  804 
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lil<e  Grcville,  who  disliked  Beform,  but  dreaded  the  alter¬ 
native  of  a  popular  commotion,  hoped  that  the  bill  might 
be  silently  rejected  by  an  adverse  division  in  committee.1 
The  bill,  however,  was  not  destined  to  survive  to  this 
stage.  Gascoyne,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  proposed  a 
preliminary  resolution,  that  the  number  of  representatives 
in  England  and  Wales  should  not  be  diminished.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  party  would 
rally  in  Gascoyne’s  support ;  and  the  Ministry  accord¬ 
ingly  decided  to  meet  the  motion  by  a  concession  on 
their  own  part.  Five  boroughs  were  taken  out  of 
Schedule  A  and  transferred  to  Schedule  B.  Seven  bo¬ 
roughs  were  taken  out  of  Schedule  B.2  Eight  counties 
and  seven  large  towns  were  given  an  additional  member ; 
and  additional  members  were  awarded  to  Ireland  and  to 
one  other  large  town.  But  these  concessions  did  not  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Opposition.  Gascoyne’s  motion  was  only  a 
pretext  for  defeating  the  bill ;  and  the  slight  alteration 
which  the  Ministry  had  made  in  its  details  did  not  affect 
a  single  vote.  Men  like  Sir  Thomas  A  eland,  Mr.  Wilson 
Patten,  and  Charles  Wynn,  who  had  supported  the  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  second  reading,  ventured  on  opposing 
it ;  and  the  Ministry  was  accordingly  defeated  by  299 
votes  to  2  91. 3 

This  division,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April, 
proved  fatal  to  the  Beform  Bill  and  to  the  Parliament  of 
1830.  The  Cabinet,  on  the  following  morning,  decided 
on  recommending  a  dissolution.  The  king,  after  four- 
and- twenty  hours’  consideration,  gave  his  consent  to  it.4 
The  ministers  at  once  announced  that  the  bill  would  not 
lie  proceeded  with,  and  endeavoured  to  go  on  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  evening.  The  Opposition,  how- 

1  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  those  to  be  semi-disfranchised. 

2  Schedule  A  contained  the  names  3  Hansard,  vol.  iii.  1688. 

of  the  boroughs  to  be  ■wholly  dis-  4  Correspondence  of  Earl  Grey  and 

franchised  ;  Schedule  B  the  names  of  William  IV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  225,  232. 
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ever,  declined  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates, 
which  happened  to  be  before  the  House,  and  raised  a 
confused  and  desultory  debate  on  Reform.  The  night 
wore  away  ;  supply  had  not  been  granted  ;  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  showing  no  signs  of  concession,  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate.  The  motion  was  met  with  all  the 
resistance  which  ministers  could  offer  to  it ;  but  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  previous  evening  had  lessened  their  influence. 
They  were  beaten  by  164  votes  to  142  ;  and  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  consequently  carried.1 

The  division  was  disastrous  to  the  Tories.  It  has¬ 
tened  the  dissolution  which  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  taken  place.  Before  the  debate  was  closed 
Alt.horp  sent  word  to  Grey  that  the  supplies  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  dissolution  ought 
to  take  place  at  once.  Grey  happened  to  be  dining,  with 
several  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  his  son-in-law, 
Durham.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  act  on  Althorp’s  advice.  A  messenger  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  king  ;  and  the  king,  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  approved  the  dissolution.  Orders  were,  accordingly, 
given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  directing  him  the 
next  day  to  bring  to  the  palace  the  papers  which  are 
required  when  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved  by  commis¬ 
sion.  But,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Cabinet  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  arrangement  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
Lord  Wharncliffe  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  against  a  dissolution.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  Peers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  carry  this  address; 
and  the  Ministry  were  equally  desirous  to  prevent  its 
adoption.  If  Parliament,  however,  were  prorogued  by 
commission  the  adoption  of  the  address  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Before  admitting  the  Commissioners  the  House 
of  Lords  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  business  before 
it;  and  the  Opposition  Peers  could  not,  therefore,  be 

1  Hansard ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1765,  1805. 
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stopped,  unless  the  king  himself  consented  to  dissolve 
Parliament  in  person.  Fortunately  for  the  Ministry,  the 
king’s  consent  was  easily  procured.  However  much  he 
had  originally  disliked  the  proposal  for  a  dissolution,  he 
disliked  much  more  the  attempt  which  was  to  be  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  interfere  with  his  prerogative  to 
dissolve.  He  declared  that  he  would  go  himself  at  once  ; 
that  if  his  carriages  could  not  be  got  ready  he  would  go 
in  a  hackney  coach.  Trumpery  difficulties,  raised  by 
some  of  his  household,  about  preparing  the  state  car¬ 
riages  and  plaiting  the  horses’  manes,  might  have  proved 
impassable  mountains  in  the  reign  of  George — they  were 
only  molehills  in  the  reign  of  William.1 

On  the  afternoon  on  which  the  dissolution  took  place 
the  House  of  Lords  met  at  two,  the  House  of  Commons 
at  half-past  two.  The  impending  dissolution  had  just 
become  known,  and  both  Houses  were  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
order  and  confusion  rarely  witnessed  in  Parliament.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  violence  was  sufficiently 
marked.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Peers  were  nearly 
coming  to  blows.  Wharncliffe  had  barely  time  to  read 
his  motion  before  his  speech  was  stopped  by  shouts  of 
‘  The  king !  ’  Brougham  increased  the  uproar  by  angrily 
declaring  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  thought  fit  to 
take  the  extreme  and  unprecedented  step  of  refusing  the 
supplies.  The  complaint  only  increased  the  anger  of  the 
Tories.  Brougham  was  hooted.  Lord  Londonderry  shook 
his  fist  at  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  The  Peeresses  who 


1  The  true  account  of  this  will  he 
found  in  the  correspondence  between 
Earl  Grey  and  William  IV.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  234-236,  note.  It  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relate  it  here  because 
Brougham  makes  himself  the  hero 
of  a  very  inaccurate  account  {Me¬ 
moirs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  113-116),  which 
he  apparently  communicated  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  {Hist,  of  Whig  Ministry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  140),  and  certainly  com¬ 


municated  to  Mr.  Molesworth  {Hist, 
of  Reform  Rill,  p.  186;  and  preface 
to  2nd  edition,  p.  8).  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
story  is  copied  by  Alison,  more 
suo,  by  the  page,  vol.  iv.  pp.  380- 
382.  Miss  Martineau  has  a  much 
shorter  and  more  accurate  account 
in  her  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  She  had  the 
great  advantage  of  deriving  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  Brougham. 
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had  come  to  look  at  the  king  trembled  in  the  gallery. 
The  king  himself,  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  enter  the  House.  Brougham,  however,  easily 
persuaded  him  that  the  indecorous  uproar  would  be 
hushed  by  his  presence.  He  came ;  and  told  his  turbu¬ 
lent  legislators  that  he  had  come  to  prorogue  the  Par¬ 
liament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.1 

The  consternation  of  the  Opposition  at  the  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1830  was  exceeded  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  created  by  the  news  of  it  in 
the  country.  London  was  illuminated ;  Tory  Peers  had 
their  windows  broken  by  the  mob ;  and  even  the  great 
services  of  Wellington  did  not  protect  Apsley  House  from 
damage.  Everyone  was  required  to  illuminate,  and  duke 
or  citizen  who  failed  to  manifest  his  participation  in  the 
universal  elation 2  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  general  rejoicing.  The  illumination  of  the 
streets  of  London  was,  however,  only  one  symptom  of 
the  general  excitement.  From  John-o’-Groat’s  to  the 
Land’s  End  a  cry  was  raised  of  ‘  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill.’  Printed  lists  were  circulated 
stating  the  manner  in  which  each  member  had  voted  on 
Gascoyne’s  motion.  Everyone  who  had  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  opposed  Reform  incurred  the  full  animosity  of 
the  populace.  Gascoyne  himself  was  defeated  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  ardent  Reformer  on  most 
points,  lost  his  seat  at  Southwark  for  having  supported 
Gascoyne.  County  members  like  Vyvyan,  the  member 
for  Cornwall ;  Knatchbull,  the  member  for  Kent ;  and 


1  Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  1807.  Gre¬ 
ville,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  Melbourne, 
vol.  i.  p.  369.  Brougham,  vol.  iii. 

p.  118. 

2  The  illumination  took  place  on 
the  27th  of  April.  Two  days  before, 
or  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  Duchess 
of  Wellington  died.  Her  dead  body 
was  lying  iu  Apsley  House  on  the 
evening  of  the  illumination.  The 


mob,  when  they  learned  the  fact 
from  the  police,  moved  away  from 
Apsley  House  without  committing 
further  damage. — Ann.  Raj.,  1831  j 
Chron.,  p.  69.  Lord  Londonderry — 
Greville  irreverently  calls  hiiu  ‘  that 
ass,  Lord  Londonderry  ’  —  had  his 
windows  left  unmended  for  months. 
—  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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Rankes',  the'  member  for  Dorsetshire,  were  replaced  by  chap. 
Reformers.  Even  the  influence  of  the  boroughmongers  .  X1‘ 
was  lost  in  the  crisis.  For  the  first  time  the  Duke  of  1831. 
Newcastle  found  himself  unable  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  own.  His  candidates  were  defeated  at  Newark,  at 
Bassetlaw,  and  in  Nottinghamshire.  Lord  Lonsdale  proved 
almost  equally  powerless  in  Cumberland.  The  mighty 
force  of  popular  opinion,  bursting  the  bonds  by  which  it 
had  been  controlled,  swept  political  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  borough-owners  and  transferred  it  to  the 
people. 

The  general  election  which  thus  took  place  in  the  The 
summer  of  1831  in  reality  completed  the  triumph  of  the  ofrthfth 
Reformers.  The  Legislature  had  still  to  register  the  ver-  P°Pnla!- 
diet  of  the  country ;  but  it  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
reversing  it.  A  long  succession  of  causes  had  been  slowly 
preparing  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  all  the 
efforts  of  all  the  Tory  Governments  had  been  powerless 
to  prevent  it.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Great  War, 
indeed,  the  people,  frightened  by  the  excesses  of  French 
republicans  and  dazzled  by  the  achievements  of  their  own 
arms,  had,  for  a  moment,  forgotten  their  grievances.  But 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  the  reasons  for  Reform 
were  continually  acquiring  greater  significance.  The 
population,  moving  towards  the  coalfields,  were  creating 
a  new  England  in  the  Northern  counties ;  while  the  little 
agricultural  towns  and  fishing  villages  of  the  South  were 
stagnating  in  a  stationary  and  inelastic  torpor.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the  demand  for  Reform 
was  raised  with  a  louder  voice  than  ever.  Foolish  states¬ 
men,  relying  on  the  reputation  which  military  success  had 
secured  them,  attempted  to  stifle  the  cry  of  the  people  by 
repressive  laws  and  wholesale  prosecutions.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  the  moment,  in  quelling  the  agitation,  and 
had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  they  had  stopped  the  rising 
of  the  tide.  While  they  were  congratulating  themselves 
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on  tlieir  success  the  tide  was  still  rising.  The  force  of 
the  waters  was  occasionally  diverted  into  new  channels ; 
but  the  tide  never  ceased  to  rise.  It  helped  to  swTeep 
autocracy  from  the  Spanish  colonies ;  it  helped  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  Greece ;  it  washed  away  the  religious 
disabilities  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  made 
a  breach  in  the  Protective  system  which  previous  gene¬ 
rations  had  established.  The  accumulating  waters,  pour¬ 
ing  into  such  channels  as  these,  ceased  for  the  moment 
to  threaten  the  citadel — the  boasted  Constitution  in  which 
a  handful  of  politicians  had  entrenched  themselves.  But 
the  waters  had  not  ceased  to  rise ;  they  had  only  been 
diverted  into  new  inlets.  These  inlets  filled,  the  waters 
rose  again.  They  washed  away  the  rampart  in  which  the 
Tories  had  made  their  stand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
governing  classes  attempted  to  repair  the  breach,  which 
was  continually  increasing.  A  child  might  as  well  hope 
to  arrest  the  tide  with  its  sand-castle.  The  rising  waters 
sweep  away  the  little  mound  of  shifting  sand.  The  force 
of  a  mighty  nation  swept  away  the  foolish  legislators  who 
fancied  that  they  had  power  to  control  it. 

Yet  these  truths  were  not  recognised  by  Tories  and 
Protectionists,  though  their  outworks  had  already  crumbled 
beneath  their  feet.  They  were  unable  to  realise  the 
silent  revolution  which  had  been  effected  in  their  own 
time.  They  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  course  of 
events,  which  the  Legislature  had  previously  controlled, 
was  in  future  to  control  the  Legislature.  It  was  true  that 
in  one  House  of  Parliament  the  Reformers  had  already 
secured  a  majority  which  it  was  hopeless  to  withstand, 
and  that  the  utmost  that  the  Tories  could  expect  was  to 
delay  the  passage  of  a  measure  which  they  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  defeat.  What  then  ?  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  the  opinion  of  statesmen  nursed  in  the  traditions 
of  a  past  age  which  was  already  fading  from  their  view, 
was  only  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  Lords 
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spiritual  and  temporal  liad,  in  theory,  as  much  power  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Peers  might,  at 
any  rate,  be  trusted  to  resist  to  the  last  a  measure  which 
would  diminish  their  power  and  possibly  interfere  with 
their  privileges.  A  cause  which  was  lost  in  the  Commons 
might,  therefore,  be  recovered  in  the  Lords  ;  and  borough- 
owners  and  landlords  might  still  save  the  privileges  which 
were  being  washed  from  under  their  feet.  Clinging  thus 
tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  Tory  statesmen 
failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  or  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  rising  waters.  They  thought  that  their  force 
might  be  stayed  by  the  legislative  machinery  which  their 
ancestors  had  devised.  They  thought  that  a  handful  of 
Peers  might  hold  a  breach  through  which  a  nation  was 
swarming. 

It  was  the  distinguishing  merit  of  the  Whig  minister 
of  1830  that  he  had  realised  the  necessity  for  Reform  a 
whole  generation  before  the  demand  for  it  became  irre¬ 
sistible.  He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  misunderstand 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  living.  The  new 
Parliament  was  formally  opened  on  the  21st  of  June. 
Three  days  afterwards,  or  on  the  24th  of  June,  Lord  J. 
Russell  introduced  the  second  Reform  Bill.  But  his  po¬ 
sition  had  been  materially  altered  since  he  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  original  bill,  nearly  four  months  before. 
His  services  had  been  properly  rewarded  by  his  admission 
to  the  Cabinet.1  His  courage  had  been  proportionately 
raised  by  the  enthusiasm  and  strength  of  his  supporters. 
He  no  longer  spoke  with  the  hesitation  and  diffidence 
which  had  marked  his  introduction  of  the  original  Reform 
Bill.  But  he  had  no  concessions  to  offer.  The  country 
had  demanded  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill ;  and  the  Ministry  had  decided  on  the  reintroduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  without  material  amendment.  Fifty-four 

1  He  and  Stanley  were  both  pro-  before  the  opening  of  the  session. — 
moted  to  the  Cabinet  immediately  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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chap,  boroughs  had  been  doomed  to  disfranchisement,  forty- 

_-XX _ -  four  boroughs  to  semi-disfranchisement,  in  the  latest 

1831.  edition  of  the  original  bib.  The  new  bill  proposed  the 
disfranchisement  of  fifty-seven  boroughs  and  the  semi- 
disfrancliisement  of  forty  others.1  Both  bills,  therefore, 
contemplated  the  same  measure  of  disfranchisement.  Both 
bills  proposed  the  enfranchisement  of  the  same  great 
towns.  The  Ministry,  had,  therefore,  adhered  to  all  the 
salient  features  of  their  original  plan.  The  Opposition 
were  no  longer  capable,  however,  of  maintaining  their 
previous  tactics.  In  March  the  motion  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  had  been  carried  only  after  seven  nights’ 
debate ;  the  second  reading  had  been  carried  after  two 
nights’  debate  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  In  June  leave 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  granted  after  one 
night’s  discussion,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July  by  a  majority  of  136. 2 

The  majority  was  so  large,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  great,  that  the  Ministry  might 
fairly  hope  for  the  rapid  passage  of  the  measure  through 
its  future  stages.  The  Opposition,  however,  exhausted 
the  forms  of  Parliament  to  delay  a  proposal  which  it  was 
no  longer  doubtful  that  they  were  unable  to  defeat.  On 
the  12th  of  July  Lord  John  Kussell  moved  that  the  House 
should  go  into  committee  upon  the  bill.  The  committee 
lasted  for  forty  nights,  and  did  not  conclude  its  labours 
till  the  7th  of  September.3  Ho  material  alterations  in 
the  measure  were  effected  by  the  committee.  The  old 
borough  of  Saltash4  was  transferred  from  Schedule  A  to 
Schedule  B.  Ashton  and  Stroud  were  each  given  a 

the  minority.  In  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  it  the  minority  is  credited 
with  232  (p.  919). 

3  Hansard,  vol.  vi.  p.  1228. 

4  The  old  adage  runs  : — 

1  Saltash  was  a  borough  town 
When  Plymouth  was  a  breezy  down.’ 


1  Downton  and  St.  Germains  were 
transferred  from  Schedule  II  to 
Schedule  A.  Penryn  and  .Sandwich 
were  taken  out  of  Schedule  B. 

2  The  numbers  are  given  in  Han¬ 
sard,  vol.  iv.  p.  906,  as  367  to  231. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  division,  how¬ 
ever,  only  230  names  are  printed  in 
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member;  two  Welsh  counties,  Carmarthen  and  Denbigh,  chap. 

an  additional  member  each  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was  , _ lr _ . 

extended,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Chandos,  to  50/.  occu-  1831- 
piers  in  counties.1  These  slight  alterations  hardly  re¬ 
warded  the  Opposition  for  the  persistent  labours  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged.  Night  after  night  had  been 
wasted  with  an  objectless  discussion,  which  only  irritated 
the  country  and  wearied  the  Government.  On  the  first 
of  the  forty  nights  motions  for  adjournment  were  again 
and  again  repeated,  and  the  Opposition  did  not  finally 
give  way  till  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Happily  for  the  comfort  of  the  Legislature,  the  example, 
which  was  thus  set  by  an  irritated  minority,  was  not 
followed  for  another  forty-six  years.2 

Delay  was  hardly  tolerated  within  the  walls  of  Par-  The  im-  ^ 
Lament.  Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  country  the'eoun-0 
watched  with  ill-disguised  impatience  the  tactics  of  the  try' 
Opposition.  They  could  not  understand  why  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  measure  which  was  acceptable  to  a  large  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  nine  men  out  or 
every  ten  in  the  country,  should  be  protracted  over  forty 
nights.  At  the  commencement  of  August  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Political  Union  marked  its  sense  of  the  delays  by  pe¬ 
titioning  the  House  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

The  House  declined  to  accept  the  petition  which  com¬ 
plained  of  ‘  a  factious  and  puerile  opposition  ’  by  4  a  small 
and  interested  minority.’3  But  the  petition,  though  it 
was  rejected,  did  its  work.  The  committee  steadily  ap¬ 
plied  itself  to  the  details  of  the  measure.  A  proposal, 
made  by  Hunt,  for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  ratepayers, 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  123  votes  to  1 ;  a  sugges- 

1  The  ‘  Chandos  clause  ’  really  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  con- 

originated  with  Colonel  Sibthorp  ;  test  was  maintained  by  a  small  and 
and  Sibthorp  bitterly  complained  of  dwindling  body  ol  old  Tories,  headed 
Chandos  anticipating  him.’—  Han-  by  Sir  0.  Wetherell. — Spence r,  p. 
sard,  vol.  vi.  p.  283.  333. 

2  Peel,  to  his  credit,  went  home  3  Hansard,  vol.  v.  p.  680. 
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tion  by  Hume,  for  the  representation  of  the  colonies,  was 
rejected  without  a  division.1  On  the  7th  of  September 
the  bill  was  reported  ;  on  the  13th  the  report  was  con- 
sidered.2  On  the  19th  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
without  discussion  ;  and  finally  on  the  21st  of  September 
it  was  passed,  after  three  nights’  debate,  by  345  votes  to 
236.3 

The  discussion  on  the  bill,  after  its  passage  through 
the  committee,  had  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the 
coronation  of  the  king  and  queen.  The  king,  who  hated 
display,  had  desired  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony ;  and 
the  Ministry,  bent  on  economy,  had  zealously  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  his  wishes.  The  Tories,  however, 
would  not  tolerate  the  omission  of  a  ceremonial  to  which 
they  attached  almost  as  much  importance  as  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  rotten  boroughs ;  and  king  and  ministers 
were  consequently  both  compelled  to  give  way.  The 
king,  however,  endeavoured  to  simplify  the  proceedings ; 
he  objected  to  being  separately  kissed  by  each  Peer;  and 
thought  that  the  senior  member  of  each  rank  of  the  Peer¬ 
age  might  act  as  proxy  for  his  brethren.  The  Ministry 
considered  that  they  might  save  the  public  some  expense, 
and  the  monarch  some  fatigue,  by  dispensing  with  the 
Peeresses’  procession.  Such  great  innovations  were  not 
tolerated  by  noble  lords  intent  on  preserving  their  privi¬ 
leges.  The  Peeresses  were  allowed  to  display  their  dresses  ; 
the  king  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  customary  kisses  of 
his  Peers ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  Peerage  was  appeased 
by  these  timely  concessions.4 

The  concessions,  however,  did  not  alter  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Ministry  to  avoid  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  had  characterised  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
On  that  occasion  240,000/.  had  been  expended ;  and  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  vi.  pp.  143,  558.  pp.  208,  365.  Ann.  Reg.,  1831, 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  1228,  1388.  Ohron.,  p.  153 ;  and  cf.  Greville,  vol. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  141,  464.  ii.  p.  185. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  1167 ;  vol.  vi. 
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expenditure  had  hardly  had  a  redeeming  quality  about  char. 

it.  The  extravagance  of  the  ceremony  had  been  only  - _ ,L  _ 

equalled  by  the  meanness  and  folly  of  the  principal  actors  1831  • 
in  it.  Even  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  had  cut 
down  some  fine  old  trees  in  Palace  Yard  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  make  an  additional  10/.  by  the  erection 
of  some  scaffolding.1  The  king  had  appeared  in  hired 
jewels,  and  his  neglect  to  return  them  had  saddled  the 
country  with  an  expense  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
robes  which  he  had  worn  on  the  occasion  had  been  put 
away  and  forgotten,  and  ultimately  sold,  by  his  executors’ 
orders,  at  the  commencement  of  his  successor’s  reign. 

His  kid  trowsers,  lined  with  white  satin,  were  knocked 
down  for  a  dozen  shillings  ;  and  the  crimson  mantle, 
which  had  cost  him  500/.,  was  disposed  of  for  47  guineas.2 
The  reckless  profusion  which  had  characterised  the  con¬ 
duct  of  George  IV.  appeared  in  a  new  light  when  his 
wardrobe  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  for  a  tithe 
of  its  value  ;  and  the  Ministry  was  accordingly  supported 
in  its  determination  to  resist  the  repetition  of  unnecessary 
waste. 

The  ceremony,  shorn  of  some  of  its  previous  propor¬ 
tions,  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September ;  and  proved 
that  a  fine  display  could  be  secured  without  profuse  ex¬ 
travagance.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  the  procession 
splendid,  the  people  enthusiastic,  the  Abbey  gay  with  the 
uniforms  of  the  men  and  the  dresses  of  the  women.  The 
Peeresses  had  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  their  jew¬ 
elry  ;  and  Peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  permitted 
to  salute  his  Majesty  in  person.  But  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  in  church  the  public  pageant  terminated. 

The  gorgeous  banquet,  which  had  been  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  was  omitted  from  the 
coronation  of  his  successor ;  and  the  great  men  of  the 

1  Hansard,  New  Series,  vol.  viii. 
p.  1127. 


2  Ann.  -Reg.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  81. 
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day  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with  dining  at  the  expense 
of  the  king  in  his  palace,  or  of  his  ministers  in  their 
houses,  instead  of  being  feasted  at  the  public  cost  in 
Westminster  Hall.  But  this  omission  did  not  detract 
from  the  splendour  of  the  pageant.  Those  who  had 
grumbled  most  at  the  retrenchments  of  the  ministers 
were  forced  to  admit  that  their  economies  had  been 
justified;  and  the  asperities  of  political  warfare  were 
smoothed  by  the  interposition  of  a  ceremony  in  which 
Whigs  and  Tories  had  held  a  common  share. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  coronation  had  given 
probably  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill 
through  its  later  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  recollection  of  the  gay  scene  was  effaced  before  the 
bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  formal  proceedings  which  are  customary 
when  a  bill  is  carried  from  one  House  to  the  other  were, 
on  this  occasion,  watched  with  breathless  anxiety ;  and 
the  Commons,  instead  of  retiring  from  the  Bar,  waited 
till  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  had  been  fixed  for 
Monday,  the  3rd  of  October.1  The  debate  which  com¬ 
menced  on  that  day  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
opened  by  a  minister  who  was  able  to  avow  that  he  stood 
before  their  lordships  ‘the  advocate  of  principles  from 
which  ’  he  had  ‘  never  swerved,’ 2  and  that  he  was  only 
proposing  in  his  old  age  the  measure  which  he  had  pro¬ 
moted  in  his  youth.  Grey’s  commanding  eloquence  had 
never  been  exerted  with  more  effect  than  in  this  debate. 
Chancellor  and  ex-Chancellor  vied  with  each  other,  towards 
the  close  of  it,  in  speeches  of  unusual  power.  Brougham 
actually  supplicated  his  brother  Peers  on  his  knees  to 
pass  the  bill.3  Consummate  actor  that  he  was,  he  made 
the  common  mistake  of  overacting  his  part,  and  became 
ridiculous  when  he  intended  to  be  sublime.  His  friends, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  vii.  p.  479.  3  Ibid.,  p.  930.  3  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  275. 
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‘  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  chap. 

the  mulled  port,’  which  he  had  ‘  copiously  imbibed  ’  to-  - _ XL_ 

wards  the  conclusion  of  his  long  speech,  ‘  picked  him  up  1831  • 
and  placed  him  safely  on  the  woolsack.’ 1  Lyndhurst,  in  The  bill 
a  speech  of  marked  ability,  replied  to  Brougham’s  de-  defeatod- 
clamation ;  and,  after  a  few  desultory  speeches  from 
dukes  and  prelates,  and  an  eloquent  reply  from  Grey, 
the  Peers  rejected  the  second  reading  of  the  measure  by 
199  votes  to  158.1  2 3 

The  memorable  division  took  place  about  six  o’clock  The  indi 
in  the  morning  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  October.  The  ?,atlon  ° 
newspapers,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  announced  it  to  the  try. 
discontented  capital.  The  ‘  Chronicle  ’  and  the  ‘  Sun  ’ 
appeared  in  mourning.  The  ‘  Times,’  in  its  short  leading 
article,  declared  that  it  turned  from  ‘  the  appalling  sight 
of  a  wounded  nation  to  the  means  already  in  action  for 
recovery.’  The  means  were  sufficiently  formidable.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  City  at  once  met  in  support  of 
the  measure.  Those  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  who  had  supported  the  bill  passed  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Government.  London,  however,  appeared 
apathetic  Avhen  its  action  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
country.  The  news  of  the  division  reached  Birming¬ 
ham  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  bells  were 
immediately  muffled  and  tolled.  The  mob  at  Derby, 
irritated  at  the  announcement,  broke  out  into  open  riot. 

The  gaol  at  Nottingham  was  burned  down.  Two  troops 
of  Kentish  Yeomanry  tendered  their  resignations  because 
them  commanding  officers,  Lord  Sydney  and  Lord  Win- 
chilsea,  had  voted  against  the  bill ;  and  meetings  were 
held  in  almost  every  county  to  support  the  Government.8 

There  was,  however,  one  satisfaction  for  the  Reformers. 

1  Campbell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  Chronicle,  and  other  papers  for  8th, 

p  39g_  10th,  and  11th  of  October,  1831. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  p.  339.  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  161. 

3  See  the  files  of  the  Times, 
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The  e  Chronicle  ’  had  assured  them,  in  its  black-edged 
columns,  that  ‘  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  does  not  endure 
for  ever,’  and  the  triumph  of  the  Opposition  promised 
to  be  equally  shortlived.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
hardly  reassembled  on  the  Monday  before  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  proposed  a  resolution  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  expressing  unabated  confidence  in  the  Ministry. 
The  motion  was  resisted  by  Goulburn  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition.  But  neither  Ebrington  nor  Goulburn 
succeeded  in  instilling  any  enthusiasm  into  the  House. 
Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  however,  there  was  a  young  orator  whose  eloquence 
was  equal  to  his  ardour,  and  whose  ardour  was  stimulated 
by  his  knowledge.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was 
born  in  1800.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  borough  of  Caine  in  February  1830.  He  only 
spoke  twice  during  the  memorable  session  which  was 
abruptly  concluded  by  the  death  of  George  IY.  He 
had  done  nothing  which  gave  him  any  right  to  expect 
office  in  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry  ;  and  when  the  Whig  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  formed  his  claims  were  overlooked.  Yet 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  raised  him,  at  once, 
to  eminence.  His  first  speech  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  first  bill  reminded  the  older  members  who  heard 
it  of  the  days  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  and  of  Canning.  His 
next  speech,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  second  bill, 
confirmed  the  great  impression  which  his  first  speech  had 
made.  He  rose  after  Goulburn  to  support  Ebrington’s 
motion.  Goulburn  had  endeavoured  to  limit  the  debate 
to  a  discussion  of  the  measures  of  the  Government — the 
timber  duties,  the  coal  duties,  the  sugar  duties.  Macaulay 
brushed  away  the  cobwebs  which  Goulburn  had  woven  as 
mere  trifling,  and  recalled  the  House  to  the  one  subject 
which  was  before  it :  ‘At  the  present  moment  I  can  see 
only  one  question  in  the  State — the  question  of  Reform ; 
only  two  parties — the  friends  of  the  bill  and  its  enemies. 
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.  .  .  The  public  enthusiasm  is  undiminished.  Old  Sarum  chap. 
has  grown  no  bigger,  Manchester  has  grown  no  smaller.  ^ .  X1‘  ^ 
.  .  .  I  know  only  two  ways  in  which  societies  can  be  1831> 
governed — by  public  opinion  and  by  the  sword.  A  Go¬ 
vernment  having  at  its  command  the  armies,  the  fleets, 
and  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  might  possibly  hold 
Ireland  by  the  sword.  So  Oliver  Cromwell  held  Ireland  ; 
so  William  the  Third  held  it;  so  Mr.  Pitt  held  it;  so  the 
Duke  of  W ellington  might  perhaps  have  held  it.  But  to 
govern  Great  Britain  by  the  sword — so  wild  a  thought  has 
never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  occurred  to  any  public  man  of 
any  party.  But,  if  not  by  the  sword,  how  is  the  country 
to  be  governed  ?  ...  In  old  times,  when  the  villeins  were 
driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  when  a  hundred  thousand 
insurgents  appeared  in  arms  on  Blackheath,  the  king  rode 
up  to  them  and  exclaimed,  “  I  will  be  your  leader  !  ”  and 
at  once  the  infuriated  multitude  laid  down  their  arms  and 
dispersed  at  his  command.  Herein  let  us  imitate  him. 

Let  us  say,’  to  our  countrymen,  ‘“We  are  your  leaders. 

Our  lawful  power  shall  be  firmly  exerted  to  the  utmost 
in  your  cause ;  and  our  lawful  power  is  such  that  it  must 
finally  prevail.”  ’ 1 

Macaulay’s  speech  had  the  merit  of  concentrating  Theproro- 
the  attention  of  his  audience  on  the  main  issue.  The  gatlon- 
House,  aroused  by  it  into  enthusiasm,  passed  Ebring- 
ton’s  resolution  by  a  large  majority,2  and  the  Ministry 
were  thus  supported  in  the  determination,  which  they  had 
already  formed,  to  persevere  in  the  measure  which  had 
been  unfortunately  rejected  for  a  time.3  With  this  view 
they  obtained  the  king’s  assent  to  a  short  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  to  the  reintroduction  of  the  Keform  Bill, 
with  such  amendments  as  might  be  necessary,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  recess.  The  country  was  partly  pacified 

1  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  395,  399.  3  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil- 

2  By  329  votes  to  198  ( Hansard ,  liam  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  note;  and 

vol.  viii.  p.  465).  cf.  Spencer,  p.  360. 
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by  the  assurance  that  the  Ministry  intended  to  persevere 
with  the  measure.  But  the  Political  Unions  displayed  an 
increasing  determination  to  intimidate  the  Peers.  A  vast 
meeting,  which  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000 
persons,  was  held  at  Birmingham  ;  resolutions  were  passed 
at  it  that  no  taxes  should  be  paid  if  the  Reform  Bill 
were  rejected  ;  and  thanks  were  unanimously  voted  at 
it  to  A 1  thorp  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Althorp  wrote 
to  Attwood,  the  President  of  the  Union,  that  4  the  unani¬ 
mous  approbation  of  150,000  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
is  no  trifling  honour,’  and  went  on  to  urge  Attwood 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Union  and 
prevail  upon  them  to  continue  to  pay  their  taxes.  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  much  less  tact,  after  acknowledging 
the  compliment  paid  to  him,  went  on  to  declare  that  it 
was  4  impossible  that  the  whisper  of  faction  should  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  voice  of  a  nation.’  Hyperbole  is  always 
foolish.  It  was  absurd  to  call  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  a  faction ;  it  was  still  more  absurd  to  speak  of 
a  vote  which  had  defeated  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  whisper. 
But  the  extravagance  of  the  expression  was  not  its  worst 
fault.  The  Opposition  denounced  the  ministers  who  had 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  being  praised  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  pledged  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes ;  and  a 
new  cause  wras  added  to  the  many  causes  which  were 
producing  the  prevailing  excitement.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  and  the  angry  feel¬ 
ings  which  it  generated,  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
Reformers,  during  the  short  recess,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  the  country.  The  mass 
meeting  at  Birmingham  had  taught  them  the  advantage 
of  organisation  ;  and  the  Reformers  in  other  places  conse¬ 
quently  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  example  which  had 
been  set  them  by  Attwood  in  the  Midland  counties.  A 

1  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  589-646.  Spencer,  p.  362.  Greville,  vol.  ii. 
Ann,  Bey.,  1831,  Hist.,  p.  282.  p.  206. 
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meeting  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  chap. 
London,  on  the  31st  of  October,  at  which  it  was  decided  .  XL 
to  form  a  National  Political  Union,  with  its  head  in  the  1831. 
metropolis  and  affiliated  societies  in  the  provinces.  The 
Union  was  to  pledge  itself  to  support  the  Government  and 
to  aid  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  its  management  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  extreme  men,  indisposed  to  accept  the 
comparatively  moderate  terms  of  the  Ministerial  measure. 
Burdett,  ‘  overborne  by  his  more  violent  associates,’ 1  who 
were  intent  on  obtaining  universal  suffrage,  withdrew 
from  the  society ;  and  the  working  classes,  left  to  their 
own  guidance,  organised  a  monster  meeting  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  for  the  7  th  of  November.  It  was  known  that  the 
members  of  the  Union  were  providing  themselves  with 
staves  and  bludgeons  ;  it  was  reported  on  high  authority 
that  a  contract  had  been  made  for  the  supply  of  arms  to 
them ; 2  and  both  the  king  at  Brighton  and  the  upper 
classes  in  the  metropolis  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  riot  and  disorder.  On  the  remonstrance  of 
the  magistrates,  and  at  the  advice  of  Melbourne,  the 
organisers  of  the  metropolitan  meeting  were  induced  to 
abandon  their  intention  of  holding  it.  But  the  alarm  which 
its  announcement  had  occasioned  was  so  general  that  the 
Ministry  felt  compelled  to  interfere.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  22nd  of  November  declaring  that 
‘  associations  composed  of  separate  bodies,  with  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  under  leaders  with  a  gradation 
of  ranks  and  authority,  were  unconstitutional  and  illegal.’ 

The  proclamation  did  little  good.  The  National  Political 
Union  declared  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  words 
of  the  proclamation.  The  Birmingham  Political  Union 
continued  its  proceedings.  The  English  proved,  as  the 
Irish  had  shown  four  years  before,  that  no  Ministerial 

1  Spencer,  p.  366,  note. 

2  Grey's  Oorresp.  with  William  TV.,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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measures  are  capable  of  defeating  the  organisation  of  a 
determined  people.1 

Yet  the  condition  of  the  country  fully  justified  the 
general  alarm.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Reform 
Bill  had  been  everywhere  followed  by  riot.  Nottingham 
Castle  had  been  burned  down  because  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Musters,  a  Tory  squire  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  mob  ;  and  his  unfortunate  wife,  flying 
into  the  shrubbery,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  her 
exposure  to  the  cold  on  a  raw  October  night.  Lord 
Londonderry,  riding  through  London,  had  been  knocked 
off  his  horse  by  the  mob  and  seriously  injured.  These 
things,  however,  formidable  as  they  were,  were  only 
the  prelude  to  the  scenes  of  violence  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  to  follow.  No  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  been  more  persistent  or  plainspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill  than  Wetherell,  the 
hot-headed  lawyer,  who  had  been  Attorney-General 
under  Wellington.  Throughout  the  long  discussions 
in  committee  Wetherell  had  lost  no  opportunity  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  Government  and  for  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  measure.  On  the  13th  of  October  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  Crown  for  a  special  commission  for 
the  trial  of  the  rioters  who  had  burned  Nottingham 
Castle.  The  motion  was  rejected  ;  but  its  proposal  in¬ 
creased  his  unpopularity.  It  so  happened  that  Wetherell 
was  Recorder  of  Bristol.  The  duties  of  his  office  re¬ 
quired  his  presence  in  that  town  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  usage  was  in  favour  of  his  making  a  public  entry 
into  the  city  on  the  occasion.  Some  time  before  the 
date  of  the  assize  the  sheriff  and  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  Bristol  waited  on  him  and  told  him  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  make  a  public  entry  into  the 
town  without  the  protection  of  a  larger  force  than  the 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Hist.,  p.  29G  •  Cliron.,  p.  170. 
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civil  authorities  had  at  their  disposal.  Wether  ell  sent 
his  informants  to  the  Home  Office.  Melbourne  and  his 
colleagues  refused  to  take  upon  themselves  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  stopping  the  assize,  and  it  was  consequently 
determined  that  everything  should  go  on  as  usual.1 

Wetherell  made  his  entry  into  Bristol  on  Saturday, 
the  29  th  of  October.  His  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
constables  and  escorted  by  300  or  400  mounted  gentle¬ 
men.  The  mob  increased  in  numbers  as  the  vehicle 
proceeded  through  the  streets.  Wetherell  was  assailed 
with  hisses  and  yells,  while  stones  were  occasionally 
thrown  at  him.  Amidst  disturbances  of  this  character 
the  Recorder  reached  the  Guildhall.  The  mayor’s  clerk 
attempted  to  read  the  commission,  but  the  uproar  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  make  himself  heard.  The 
Court  was,  however,  adjourned  till  the  Monday  morning; 
the  Recorder  retired  from  the  bench ;  and  the  mob, 
cheering  lustily  for  the  king,  withdrew  into  the  street. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  mob  had  been  collecting  in  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  numbers  around  the  Mansion  House. 
The  special  constables  sworn  in  to  preserve  order  ad¬ 
vanced  to  arrest  some  of  the  rioters  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  throwing  stones  at  the  Re¬ 
corder’s  carriage.  Two  persons  were  taken  and  removed 
in  custody  into  the  Mansion  House.  The  mob,  irritated 
at  these  arrests,  displayed  an  increasing  disposition  to 
violence.  They  armed  themselves  with  sticks  ;  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  desultory  contests  with  the  constables  ;  and  their 
numbers  continually  became  greater.  The  special  con¬ 
stables,  without  food  or  rest,  grew  wearied  with  their 
incessant  exertions.  At  form  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  away  for 
refreshment.  Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  greater 
activity  among  the  rioters.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mayor 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  59.  Torrens,  in  his  Life  of  Melbourne,  has  no 
original  information  on  the  subject. 
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chap,  came  forward  to  warn  the  people  of  the  consequences  of 

XL _ _  their  proceedings.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Eiot  Act  was 

1831.  read.  These  measures  only  taught  the  mob  their  own 
power  and  the  weakness  of  the  authorities.  The  Mansion 
House  was  attacked.  Doors  and  windows  were  smashed  to 
pieces.  The  mob,  entering  the  building,  broke  up  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  made  preparations  for  firing  the  edifice.  Happily 
for  W etherell,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  into  other 
premises  and  in  leaving  the  city.  Happily,  too,  Colonel 
Brereton,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  arrived  on  the  scene. 
The  troops  were  received  with  cheers  by  the  people. 
They  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  throughout  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  it  they  made  one  charge,  in 
which  one  man  was  killed  and  several  others  were 
wounded.  Passing  and  repassing  through  the  streets, 
they  effectually  prevented  the  reassembly  of  the  mob. 

Soldiers,  however,  are  only  men.  Man  and  horse  re¬ 
quired  rest  and  refreshment ;  and,  as  the  morning  broke 
on  the  devoted  city,  Brereton  withdrew  his  men  from 
their  duties.  Their  withdrawal  was  the  immediate  signal 
for  the  reassembly  of  the  mob  ;  the  Mansion  House  was 
sacked ;  its  contents  thrown  into  the  square ;  and  the 
people,  penetrating  into  the  cellars,  seized  and  drank  the 
wine  which  was  stored  in  them.  Infuriated  by  the  liquor, 
the  mob  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  acting  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  The  cavalry  reappeared,  and  were  attacked  by  the 
crowd.  Brereton,  afraid  of  acting,  withdrew  his  men. 
Their  retreat  was  the  signal  for  a  new  attack  upon  them. 
The  soldiers  fired  in  their  own  defence  upon  the  mob. 
Brereton,  dreading  the  responsibility  cast  upon  him, 
promised  the  mob  that  there  should  be  no  more  firing, 
and  led  the  14th  Dragoons  out  of  the  city.  The  slen¬ 
der  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  was  thus  dan¬ 
gerously  weakened  at  a  most  critical  period. 

A  few  soldiers  belonging  to  the  3rd  Dragoons  were 
still  drawn  up  before  the  Mansion  House.  The  mob 
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showed  no  disposition  to  attack  them.  A  party  of  the 
rioters,  however,  proceeded  to  the  Bridewell,  beat  in  the 
doors,  liberated  the  prisoners,  and  set  the  building  on 
fire.  Gaining  confidence  with  success,  they  turned  to 
the  new  Gaol,  released  the  prisoners,  and  fired  the  build¬ 
ing.  Another  body  of  the  rioters  marched  to  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  and  attacked  it.  The  news  of  the  attack  induced 
the  authorities  to  withdraw  the  few  troops  who  still  held 
the  mob  in  check  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  troops 
who  were  thus  withdrawn  were  not  able  to  save  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  from  the  flames.  But  their  withdrawal 
was  the  signal  for  the  firing  of  the  Mansion  House.  Best¬ 
less  spirits,  revelling  in  the  work  of  destruction,  wilfully 
set  fire  to  the  adjacent  buildings  ;  and,  as  the  night  wore 
on,  the  flames  streamed  up  higher  and  higher  into  the 
heavens  ;  while  the  crackle  of  the  fire,  mingling  with  the 
roar  of  the  mob,  made  men  fancy  that  they  were  gazing 
on  a  scene  in  the  ‘  Inferno.’ 1 

The  authorities  could  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to 
the  character  of  the  riot.  A  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  in  flames ;  and  the  lowest  refuse  of  the  population 
were  extending  the  conflagration,  and  pillaging  the  houses 
which  they  successively  fired.  The  magistrates,  hastily 
meeting,  decided  on  adopting  extreme  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  order.  The  posse  comitatus  was  called  out ; 
the  troops  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city  were 
hastily  recalled.  Major  Mackworth,  the  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Hill,  placed  himself  at  their  head.  The  men  were 
employed  to  clear  the  streets  ;  and  Mackworth  ordered 
them  to  charge,  and  to  charge  home.  This  vigorous  mea¬ 
sure  succeeded.  The  mob  gave  way  before  the  soldiers  when 
they  found  that  their  arms  were  to  be  used  in  earnest 
against  them,  and  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  con¬ 
flagration  which  the  rioters  had  kindled  was  gradually 

1  See  Kingsley’s  account  of  this  in  his  life,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Kingsley  was 
at  school  at  Clifton  at  the  time. 
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chap,  extinguished.  Some  of  the  leading  rioters  were  arrested 

, _ ,  '  ,  by  the  military  and  the  special  constables,  and  order  was 

1831.  restored.  But  the  restoration  of  order  could  neither 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  three  days  of  riot  nor  restore 
the  property  which  had  been  destroyed  and  the  buildings 
which  had  been  burned.  A  Special  Commission,  sent 
down  to  Bristol,  condemned  some  of  the  people  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  riot  to  death.  Brereton,  brought 
before  a  court  martial  for  misconduct,  destroyed  himself ; 
and  the  whole  nation  shuddered  at  a  story  which  reminded 
them  too  accurately  of  the  disturbances  which,  their  fathers 
had  told  them,  Lord  George  Gordon’s  fanaticism  had  pro¬ 
voked  ;  or  which,  more  recently,  had  deluged  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  France  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens.1 
The  cho-  Riot  at  Bristol  was  succeeded  by  disturbance  at  other 
places.  The  whole  country  was  agitated  by  the  storm 
in  politics ;  and  the  seething  populace,  daily  acquiring- 
fresh  evidence  of  its  own  power,  appeared  ready  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  to  spread  ruin  over  the  land. 
Property  trembled  at  the  power  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
people,  it  so  happened,  were  also  trembling  at  another 
danger.  News  had  reached  England,  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  that  a  new  disease — a  sort  of  plague — was 
raging  in  Russia.  Russian  vessels  were  placed  under  a 
precautionary  quarantine,  and  little  or  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  1831,  however, 
accounts  arrived  of  the  serious  ravages  which  the  disease 
had  made  in  Russia,  and  of  its  appearance  at  Riga,  a 
Baltic  port  largely  frequented  by  British  shipping.  The 
spread  of  the  plague — the  ‘  cholera,’  as  it  was  now  called 
• — seemed  so  serious  that  the  king  was  advised  to  refer 
to  its  progress  in  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  fresh 
measures  of  precaution  were  taken  by  the  Government.2 

1  An  account  of  the  riots  will  be  p.  2.  Col.  Brereton’s  suicide,  ibid, 
found  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Hist.,  p.  p.  14. 

291  ;  and  Ohron.,p.  171.  The  trials  1  Hansard ,  vol.  iv.  p.  86.  Gre- 
of  the  rioters  in  ibid.,  1832,  Cbron.,  yille,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  150. 
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Tlie  position  of  the  Government,  however,  in  the 
matter  was  not  an  easy  one.  If  it  failed  to  take  effectual 
precautions  against  the  cholera,  it  laid  itself  open  to  the 
charge  of  indifference  to  the  health  of  the  people.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  took  them,  it  ran  the  risk  of  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  trade.  The  doctors,  who  cared 
nothing  for  commerce,  naturally  insisted  on  the  adoption 
of  every  possible  precaution.  The  Ministry,  unable  to  feel 
equal  indifference  to  trade,  hesitated  to  adopt  remedies 
which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  commercial  classes. 
A  Board  of  Health  was  formed.  But  its  formation 
only  increased  the  alarm  of  the  public.  News  reached 
England  in  June  that  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  1829,  had 
died  of  the  cholera.  In  July  a  report  was  brought  that 
it  had  broken  out  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  September  it 
appeared  at  Berlin  ;  and  in  November  a  case  occurred  at 
Sunderland.  In  February  1832  it  reached  London ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  that  year,  it  broke  out  with  more  or 
less  violence  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Upwards 
of  50,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.1 

Disease  increased  the  alarm  which  disturbance  had 
excited.  People  were  too  frightened  to  reflect  that  both 
disease  and  disturbance  were  attributable  to  the  plainest 
causes.  The  disturbances  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
attempt  of  a  minority  to  withstand  the  demands  of  the 
majority.  The  cholera  was  also  attributable  to  causes 
which  were  equally  plain.  Always  present  in  Asia,  it 
had  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Russian  armies, 
which  had  come  into  contact  with  it  in  Armenia.  It  found 
in  Europe  many  conditions  for  its  extension.  The  disease 
is  nourished  by  dirt,  intensified  by  want,  and  becomes 
more  deadly  as  it  spreads;  and  unfortunately  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  every  sanitary  law  was  favourable  for  the 

1  For  the  estimate,  see  Encycl.  240,  258,  is  the  best  record  of  the 
Brit.,  ad  verb.  ‘  Cholera.’  Greville’s  progress  of  the  disease. 

Diary,  vol.  ii..  pp.  156,161,193,208, 
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spread  of  a  plague  of  this  character.  In  Sunderland, 
where  it  first  appeared,  there  were  houses  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  inmates,  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty, 
huddled  five  and  six  in  a  bed.  In  Bethnal  Green,  where 
the  disorder  made  great  ravages,  the  population  were  in 
the  most  abject  poverty ;  but  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
hastily  summoned  to  battle  with  the  disorder,  met  at  a 
public-house,  drank  themselves  drunk,  and  did  nothing.1 

The  plague  was  nourished  by  dirt  and  want :  it 
would  have  disappeared  before  cleanliness  and  plenty. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  a  learned  dignitary  of  the 
Church  had  the  good  sense,  during  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  disease,  to  preach  upon  the  text,  ‘Wash  and  be 
clean.’  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  a 
Home  Secretary  had  the  good  sense  to  tell  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  that  the  spread  of  disease  depended  upon 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health ;  and  that  it  was 
consequently  a  much  wiser  thing  to  cleanse  themselves 
than  to  fast.2  The  undoubted  truths  which  at  a  later  date 
were  thus  enforced  from  the  pulpit  and  the  Home  Office 
would  not  have  commanded  general  acceptance  in  1831. 
A  large  part  of  the  nation  concluded  that  the  political 
troubles  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  and  the  pes¬ 
tilence  which  was  approaching  its  shores,  were  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  direct  interference  of  an  offended  Deity. 
The  apprehensions  which  were  everywhere  prevalent 
gained  possession  of  men’s  minds,  and  favoured  the 
growth  of  a  new  superstition.  Eor  some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  a  Scotch  clergyman — Edward  Irving — had  been 
attracting  large  congregations  in  London.  His  admirers 
had  built  him  a  new  church  in  Regent  Square ;  and  the 
opinions  which  he  published,  and  which  he  promulgated 
from  the  pulpit,  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  London  Presbytery.  The  persecution  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  only  increased  the  extravagance  of  Irving.  On  the 
1  Greville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  259.  2  Buckle’s  Civilization,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 
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second  Sunday  of  October  1831  he  preached,  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  on  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  In  the  morning,  a  lady  who  was  forced  to 
retire  into  the  vestry,  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  speak  in  ‘  the  unknown  tongue.’  In  the  even¬ 
ing  a  gentleman,  who  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
church,  delivered  an  address  in  the  unknown  tongue. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  Irving  again  referred  to  the 
matter  in  his  pulpit,  and  declared  that  the  persons  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  unknown  tongues  were  commissioned  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  unknown 
tongues  had,  at  any  rate,  the  effect  of  filling  Irving’s 
church.  Crowded,  excited,  and  occasionally  riotous  con¬ 
gregations  attended  every  Sunday,  to  listen  to  Irving’s 
full-toned  eloquence,  and  to  hear  the  unintelligible  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  unknown  tongue.1 

The  extraordinary  delusion  which  affected  some  of 
Irving’s  followers  was  entertained  by  men  in  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  was  invited 
to  believe  that  the  curse  of  God  was  on  the  land,  and 
that  nothing  but  humiliation  and  fasting  could  avert  the 
pestilence.2 3  The  Ministry  itself  was  compelled  to  defer 
to  the  pressure  which  the  superstitions  of  the  multitude 
brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and,  after  appointing  a  special 
form  of  prayer  in  the  beginning  of  November  1831,  to 
set  apart  a  day  in  March  1832  for  humiliation  and 
fasting.8  A  great  many  people  seriously  thought  that 
fasting  and  humiliation  were  the  only  means  by  which 
the  plague  could  be  arrested,  and  that  there  was  pre¬ 
sumption  in  even  speculating  about  the  origin  of  a  disease 
which  was  obviously  sent  by  the  Almighty.4  Unluckily, 
the  rules  which  the  Privy  Council  adopted  for  preventing 

1  Ann.  Rec/.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  187  ;  Ibid.,  1832,  Chron.,  p.  40. 

and  cf.  Greville,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  4  See  a  remarkable  letter  in  cor- 

2  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  895;  vol.  reap,  of  Mrs.  Grant,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216, 

xi.  p.  577.  217,  quoted  by  Buckle,  vol.  i.  p, 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Gluon.,  p.  181.  128,  note. 
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chap,  the  spread  of  sickness  were  so  harsh  that  they  made  the 

XL _  remedies  of  man  appear  intolerable.  The  Privy  Council 

1832.  contemplated  the  isolation  of  every  house  which  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  cholera  ;  and  they  ventured  on  hinting  the 
possibility  of  drawing  a  military  cordon  around  infected 
districts.  Unhappily,  moreover,  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  these  regulations  were  carried  out  increased  the 
animosity  of  the  people.  The  mob  believed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  died  of  the  plague, 
instead  of  receiving  separate  burial,  were  reserved  for 
the  dissecting-room.  The  rumour  received  some  con¬ 
firmation  at  Paisley,  where  many  of  the  coffins  of  the 
so-called  patients  were  discovered  to  be  empty ;  and  the 
people,  furious  at  the  discovery,  attacked  the  hospital, 
broke  the  windows  of  the  surgeons’  houses,  and  committed 
other  damage.1  The  suspicion  which  was  thus  cast  on 
the  remedies  of  the  civil  authorities  necessarily  strength¬ 
ened  the  position  of  the  superstitious  few,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  plague  could  only 
be  stayed  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
were  once  made  obvious  that  human  remedies  were  too 
harsh  to  be  practicable,  it  was  natural  for  a  people  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  their  senses  to  fold  their  hands,  and,  adhering 
to  their  filthy  habits,  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
an  omnipotent  Deity.2 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1832,  Cliron.,  p.  44. 

Cf.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

2  ‘  Body-snatching-  ’  was  a  crime 
held  at  that  time  in  peculiar  detes¬ 
tation  by  the  lower  orders.  The 
medical  profession  were,  not  unrea¬ 
sonably,  held  responsible  for  it ;  and 
their  opeu  readiness  to  purchase 
‘subjects,’  without  any  very  careful 
inquiry  as  to  their  origin,  justified  in 
some  degree  the  rage  of  the  lower 
orders.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  horrible  crimes  for  which  Burke 
was  executed  in  1829,  and  which 
received  a  new  name  from  the  mur¬ 
derer,  had  been  recently  perpetrated. 


Peel  had  wisely  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  such  atrocities 
by  providing  the  anatomists  with  a 
supply  of  subjects.  ( Hansard ,  vol. 
xx.  p.  1003.)  But  the  supply  which 
was  thus  provided  proved  very  in¬ 
sufficient.  Only  eleven  bodies  were 
legally  available  in  1831  for  800 
students,  who  succeeded,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  law,  in  obtaining  900 
subjects.  Subjects  rose  in  price 
from  21.  to  10h  Body-snatching 
continued  a  profitable  trade.  Re¬ 
newed  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
matter  by  some  horrible  murders,  of 
the  same  sort  as  Burke’s,  committed 
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The  country  had,  perhaps,  never  been  afflicted  with  chap. 

so  many  troubles.  Trade  was  stagnant,  agriculture  -_Xh _ 

depressed,  labour  unemployed,  capital  idle.  The  work-  1832- 
ing  classes  were  organised  for  political  purposes.  The 
smouldering  ruins  at  Bristol  were  visible  witnesses 
of  the  passions  which  had  provoked  their  organisation. 

A  fatal  disease  was  silently  approaching  the  shores  of 
Britain.  Superstition,  encouraged  by  disturbance  and 
sickness,  was  threatening  the  land  with  the  vengeance  of 
its  God.  The  horizon  on  all  sides  was  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  the  gloom  was  not  relieved  by  the  slightest 
ray  of  hope.  During  the  whole  of  the  short  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recess  men  brooded  over  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  session.  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued 
on  the  20th  of  October,  met  again  on  the  6  th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Six  days  afterwards,  or  on  Monday,  the  12th,  Lord 
J.  Russell  introduced  the  third  Reform  Bill.  The  third  The  third 
Reform  Bill  was  constructed  on  different  principles  from  Bin. 
either  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  determined  to  disfran¬ 
chise  wholly  fifty-six  boroughs,  returning  111  members; 
it  was  decided  to  deprive  thirty  other  boroughs  of  half  of 
their  representatives.  The  boroughs  which  were  marked 
for  disfranchisement  were  selected  on  a  new  principle. 

Regard  was  paid  to  the  population  of  the  smaller  towns, 
the  number  of  houses  in  them,  and  the  amount  which  they 
respectively  paid  in  assessed  taxes.  From  these  various 
sources  the  list  of  the  condemned  boroughs  was  prepared. 

The  change  of  method,  however,  made  no  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  Schedule  A.  One  or  two  boroughs  escaped  dis¬ 
franchisement  ;  one  or  two  others  were  added  to  the  list ; 
but  Schedule  A  for  all  practical  purposes  was  unaffected. 

in  London  in  November  1831. — Ann.  not  impossible  that  the  Paisley  Re- 
Reg.,  1831,  Ohron.,  pp.  316-335  ;  and  surrectionists  may  have  disinterred 
cf.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  A  new  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  cholera 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  subject  patients.  One  of  the  old  Resurrec- 
in  the  session  of  1831-2. — Hansard ,  tionists  is,  or  was  very  recently,  still 
Third  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  578.  It  is  living  in  London. 
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A  material  difference,  however  was  made  in  Schedule  B. 
In  the  first  bill  forty-six  boroughs  had  been  included  in  this 
schedule.  In  the  second  bill  forty  boroughs,  which  were 
subsequently  increased  to  forty-one,  were  named  in  it. 
But  in  the  third  bill  only  thirty  boroughs  were  selected 
for  partial  disfranchisement.  The  milder  measure  of  dis¬ 
franchisement  was  possible,  because,  in  another  respect, 
the  Ministry  had  modified  its  original  scheme.  In  the 
former  bills  it  had  contemplated  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  bill 
of  December  it  preserved  the  number  of  658  members 
which  had  composed  it  since  the  Irish  Union.  This 
decision  enabled  the  Cabinet  not  merely  to  save  a  few 
boroughs  from  disfranchisement,  but  also  to  enfranchise 
a  greater  number  of  thriving  towns.  The  former  process 
pacified  the  feelings  of  the  Opposition;  the  latter  un¬ 
doubtedly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  measure.1 

The  bill  which  was  thus  introduced  was  at  once  read 
a  first  time.  It  passed  its  second  reading  after  two  nights’ 
debate  on  the  Friday  following  by  a  majority  of  exactly 
two  to  one.2  The  House,  having  made  this  satisfactory 
progress  with  the  measure,  adjourned  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  till  the  17tli  of  January.  After  the  recess 
twenty-two  nights’  work  enabled  the  Government  to 
carry  the  bill  through  committee.  On  the  22nd  of 
March  it  was  read  a  third  time ; 8  and  finally,  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  with¬ 
out  a  division.4 

One  branch  of  the  Legislature  had  given  a  convincing 
proof  of  its  desire  for  Reform.  But  no  one  had  ever 
questioned  the  fidelity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  The  second  Reform  Bill  had  been 
lost  through  the  action  of  the  Peers,  and  there  was  no 


1  For  Lord  John  Russell’s  speech, 
see  Hansard,  vol.  ix.  p.  156.  Of.  also 
Recollections  and  Suggestions,  p.  87. 

2  324  votes  to  1 62  ( Hansard ,  vol. 


ix.  p.  546). 

3  By  355  votes  to  239  (ibid.,  vol. 
xi.  p.  780). 

4  Ihid.,  p.  857. 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  Peers  had  modified  their  views 
on  the  subject.  There  was,  however,  one  way  by  which 
the  House  of  Lords  could  be  controlled.  The  king  had 
the  undoubted  right  to  create  any  number  of  Peers  ;  and 
a  majority  could,  of  course,  be  converted  into  a  minority 
by  the  process.  In  the  beginning  of  September  1831 
Brougham  had  desired  to  adopt  this  remedy.1  His  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  supported  by  Durham  2  and  Graham,3  who 
had  persistently  urged  it  on  their  colleagues.  The  king, 
however,  had  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  .4  Grey  was  himself  opposed  to  it ; 5  and  Althorp 
shared  Grey’s  objections  to  any  large  creation  6  of  Peers. 
The  reluctance  of  Grey  and  Althorp  to  swamp  the  Peer- 
age  by  a  considerable  addition  to  its  numbers  induced  the 
moderate  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  try  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  with  a  portion  of  the  Opposition.  There  were 
two  sections  of  the  Opposition  who,  for  different  reasons, 
seemed  capable  of  conversion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Bishops  had,  almost  without  exception,  voted  against  the 
former  bill ;  and  the  king  thought  that  his  influence  might 
induce  them  to  modify  their  views.  In  the  next  place, 
a  few  Tory  Peers,  of  whom  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord 
Wharncliffe  were  the  most  prominent,  were  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  rejection  of  the  bill,  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
conclude  a  compromise  upon  it.  The  negotiations,  which 
were  attempted  with  these  objects,  were  not,  however, 
successful.  The  king  failed  to  extract  a  promise  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Bishops;  and  the  demands  of  the  Waverers, 
as  the  moderate  Peers  were  termed,  proved  inadmissible.7 

1  Brougham’s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  7  These  negotiations  are  detailed 

125.  in  the  corresp,  of  Earl  Grey  with 

2  Spencer,  p.  369.  William  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  437  ;  and  ap- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  370.  pendix  B,  p.  464.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp. 

4  Oorresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil-  2-21,  and  pp.  38,  56.  Greville,  vol.  ii. 

liam  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  p.  211,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 

5  Ibid.,  p.  366.  the  negotiation. 

6  Spencer,  p.  371. 
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chap.  These  failures  naturally  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 

_ XL _ ,  small  party  in  the  Cabinet  who  desired  to  secure  the 

1832.  success  of  the  bill  by  an  unlimited  creation  of  Peers. 
Grey’s  firm  refusal  to  yield  to  their  wishes  led  to  a 
violent  attack  upon  him  by  Durham,  his  own  son-in-law. 
Durham’s  language  was  so  ‘  brutal  ’ 1  that  his  colleagues 
expected  his  immediate  resignation,  and  the  possible  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Government.  The  great  Reform  Cabinet 
seemed  likely  to  be  dissolved  by  the  quarrel  of  Lord 
Grey  and  his  son-in-law. 

Durham’s  brutal  attack  had  not,  however,  removed 
the  chief  difficulty.  Brougham  declared  that  the  failure 
of  the  Ministry  to  make  Peers  was  interpreted  by  their 
opponents  to  mean  that  the  king  declined  to  create  them ; 
and  he  suggested  that  this  belief  should  be  removed  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  creations,  and  by  the  promise  of  the 
king  to  sanction  further  creations  if  they  were  necessary.2 
The  king  The  Cabinet  assented.  The  king  was  induced  to  give  a 
the  cmiT  reluctant  consent,  on  the  condition  that  the  new  Peer- 
P°“.of  ages  should  be  conferred,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the 
heirs  of  existing  Peers  ; 3  and  he  was  ultimately  prevailed 
upon  to  withdraw  his  stipulation  that  the  new  creations 
should  not  exceed  twenty-one  in  number.  Rumours  of 
this  arrangement  were  soon  heard.  The  Waverers,  in 
consequence  of  them,  showed  an  increasing  disposition 
to  arrange  terms  with  the  Government.  Lord  Harrowby 
and  Lord  Wharncliffe  again  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  moderation  of  their  views,  and  by  their  desire  to  con¬ 
clude  some  compromise  acceptable  to  all  parties.  Gre- 
ville,  whose  position  at  the  Council  Office  had  secured  hi™ 
the  friendship  of  all  parties,  exerted  himself  to  mediate 
between  them.  An  arrangement  was  at  last  concluded 
by  which  a  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 

1  Lord  Althorp’s  expression  (Spen-  I  would  have  knocked  him  down.’ 
cer,  p.  375).  Of.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

226,  where  Melbourne  is  reported  to  3  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil- 

have  said,  ‘If  I  had  been  Lord  Grey  liam  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  fi>8. 
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was  secured,  on  condition  that  no  new  Peerages  should  chap. 

be  created.  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Wharncliffe  were  ...  _t^' _ . 

able  to  assure  Lord  Grey  that  a  sufficient  number  of  1832- 
votes  could  be  obtained  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  on  this  understanding.1 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  26th  of  March.  The  Waverers  publicly  avowed  their 
intention  of  supporting  it.  Wellington  formally  declared 
that  his  own  opinions  were  unchanged  ;  and  the  bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  without  a  division.2  The  debate  on  the 
second  reading,  which  commenced  on  the  9th  of  April, 
lasted  over  four  nights.  The  sun  had  risen  on  the  morn- 

O 

ing  of  the  14th  when  the  Lords  pronounced  their  decision 
on  the  principle  of  the  measure.  But  the  division  list 
afforded  a  decisive  proof  of  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  views  of  the  Peers.  Seventeen  Peers 
who  had  voted  against  the  bill  of  1831  voted  for  the 
bill  of  1832.  Ten  who  had  voted  against  the  bill  of  The  se- 
1831  stayed  away  from  the  division  in  1832  ;  and  “g^fthe 
twelve  others  who  had  been  absent  in  1831  supported  car‘ 
the  measure  of  1832.  These  defections  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition  decided  the  fate  of  the  measure.  The 
bill  of  1831  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  41;  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  of  1832  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nine.3 

The  news  of  the  great  division  was  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  satisfaction.  Eeform  had  evidently  made 
considerable  progress,  and  its  ultimate  success  was  be¬ 
coming  more  assured.  But  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  was  regarded  was  not  shared 
by  the  Ministry.  The  majority  by  which  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  had  been  carried  was,  therefore,  only 


1  This  negotiation  is  best  related 
in  Greville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237-263. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  870. 

3  An  analysis  of  the  division  will 

VOL.  II. 


be  found  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1832,  Hist., 
p.  146.  Three  Peers,  absent  in  1831, 
voted  against  the  bill  of  1832. 
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small,  and  no  great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  future 
votes  of  those  who  had  composed  it.  The  Ministry, 
in  short,  could  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  measure 
in  its  further  stages  without  creating  new  Peers ;  and 
the  Peerage  question  presented  unexpected  difficulties. 
The  king’s  feelings  respecting  the  Eeform  Bill  had  gradu¬ 
ally  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  In  the  beginning 
of  1831  he  had  given  a  zealous  support  to  his  ministers  ; 
and  his  support  was  the  support  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  bill,  and  whose  voice  had  been  heard  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  details.  In  March  1831  he  had 
been  reluctantly  induced  to  face  the  possible  risks  of  a 
dissolution  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  But  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  dissolution  moderated  the  king’s  ardour.  His 
zeal  cooled  in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  warmth 
of  the  country.  He  protested  against  the  demonstrations 
with  which  the  dissolution  was  received  ;  he  protested 
against  the  language  used  by  Liberal  newspapers ;  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  prolonged  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  he  objected  to  the 
decision  of  his  ministers  to  adhere  to  the  bill,  the  whole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill;  and  he  over  and  over 
again  urged  upon  them  the  desirability  of  compromise. 
The  organisation  of  the  country  in  Political  Unions  ;  the 
disturbances  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  second 
Preform  Bill,  and  the  Bristol  riots,  increased  the  genuine 
alarm  which  the  king  felt ;  while  his  fears  were  con¬ 
currently  excited  by  the  visible  spread  of  revolution 
abroad,  and  by  the  disposition  which,  he  fancied,  was 
displayed  by  his  Government  to  unite  with  France  in 
support  of  Liberal  principles.1  He  hailed  the  second 

1  The  king’s  gradual  coolness  on  specting  it  were  so  strong  that  he 
Reform  may  be  traced  in  his  corre-  actually  desired  that  no  instruction 
spondence  with  Lord  Grey,  vol.  i.  should  he  sent  to  his  Ministers 
pp.  96,  158,  219  243,  248,  380,  394.  abroad  which  ‘  has  not  obtained  his 
The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Grey’s  previous  concurrence.’— Ibid.,  vol.  ii. 
Government  cannot  he  dealt  with  in  p.  355.  This  order  induced  Lord 
this  volume.  The  king’s  fears  re-  Grey  to  tender  his  resignation,  if 
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reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  satisfaction,  because  it 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  immediately  redeem¬ 
ing  his  pledge  to  sanction  the  creation  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  Peers.  While  nominally  continuing  to  repose 
unabated  confidence  in  his  advisers,  his  manner  towards 
them  underwent  so  remarkable  an  alteration  that  it  led 
to  their  formal  remonstrance ;  and  the  Tory  papers 
were  induced  to  declare  that  the  king  was  pledged  to 
nothing  beyond  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that 
he  was  entirely  indifferent  as  to  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made  in  it  in  committee.1 

These  reports,  industriously  circulated  in  every 
quarter,  naturally  increased  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Ministry.  Parliament,  which  had  separated  for  the  Easter 
recess,  did  not  reassemble  till  the  7  th  of  May.  On  that 
evening  Lyndhurst  moved  the  postponement  of  the  clause 
disfranchising  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  A. 
The  motion  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  151 
votes  to  116  ;  and  Grey  at  once  postponed  the  further 
consideration  of  the  measure.  The  Cabinet  met  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  decided  on  ‘  the  expediency  of 
advancing  to  the  honour  of  the  Peerage  such  a  number 
of  persons  as  might  ensure  the  success  of  the  bill  in  all 
its  essential  principles.’  The  king  was  verbally  assured 
by  Grey  and  Brougham,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  laying  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  before  him,  that  at 
least  fifty  fresh  Peerages  would  be  required.2  The  king, 


the  king’s  confidence  were  with¬ 
drawn. — Ibid.,  p.  365.  The  king’s 
letter  was  written  within  sixty  hours 
of  the  passage  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Grey  Ministry  was 
nearly  wrecked  on  a  side-issue. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  374. 

2  Oorresp.  of  Earl  Grey  with  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395, 415.  Gre- 
yille,  who  was  evidently  informed 
of  everything  that  took  place,  says 
that  they  recommended  fifty  new 


Peers  (vol.  ii.  p.  294).  Brougham 
(vol.  iii.  p.  193),  who  ought  to  have 
known,  says  sixty  or  eighty.  Among 
outsiders  a  smaller  number  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient. 

‘  What  though  now  opposed  I  be  P 
Twenty  Peers  shall  carry  me. 

If  twenty  won’t,  thirty  will, 

For  I’m  his  Majesty’sbouncing  Bill, 

wrote  Macaulay.  See  Lady  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  diary  of  March  15,  1832,  in 
Trevelyan’s  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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chap,  after  a  day’s  consideration,  declined  to  act  on  the  advice 

- _ XL _ .  of  his  Ministry,  and  accepted  their  resignations.  On  the 

1832.  same  day  he  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  Administration. 

The  resig-  Lyndhurst  was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  when 
the  Grey  the  king’s  commands  for  his  attendance  were  brought  to 
Ministry.  He  found  the  king  desirous  of  carrying  a  measure 

of  Reform,  but  terrified  at  the  extreme  counsels  of  his 
Whig  Ministry.  Lyndhurst  recommended  him  to  form 
an  Administration  prepared  to  carry  a  moderate  Reform 
Bill,  and  undertook  himself  to  conduct  a  negotiation  with 
this  object.  Charged  with  the  king’s  commands,  Lynd¬ 
hurst  at  once  applied  to  Wellington.  Wellington  was 
more  opposed  to  Reform  than  any  other  statesman.  But 
Wellington’s  political  conduct  was  uniformly  governed 
by  two  considerations.  He  always  considered  what  was 
practicable ;  he  always  tried  to  ascertain  what  was  due 
to  his  sovereign.  It  was  no  longer  practicable,  in  1832, 
to  defend  the  uncompromising  position  which  he  had 
taken  in  1830.  Reform  was  necessary;  and  a  mild  dose, 
prescribed  by  the  Tories,  seemed  preferable  to  the  strong 
purge  recommended  by  their  opponents.  Successful  with 
Wellington,  Lyndhurst  turned  to  Peel.1  But  Peel  scorn¬ 
fully  rejected  the  notion  that  he  should  personally  carry 
the  measure  which  he  had  spent  day  and  night  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  opposing.  Peel’s  refusal,  either  to  take  the 
highest  office  or  any  office,  was  the  first  rebuff  which 
Lyndhurst  received.  Peel’s  example  was  at  once  imitated 
by  Goulburn  and  Croker ;  and  these  successive  refusals 
made  the  formation  of  a  Tory  Government  hopeless. 
Alexander  Baring,  indeed,  the  member  for  Callington,  a 
gentleman  of  some  experience  in  commercial  pursuits, 
undertook  to  perform  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


Campbell  says,  inaccurately,  that  "ville  gives  the  true  version  (vol.  ii. 
Lyndhurst  applied  to  Peel  first  p.  294). 

(Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  p.  83).  Gre- 
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chequer.  Manners  Sutton,  the  Speaker,  promised  to  lead 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  be  Secretary  of  State.1 
Experienced  politicians,  blinded  by  their  own  prejudices, 
really  imagined  that  a  Government  in  a  hopeless  mino¬ 
rity  in  the  House  of  Commons — with  no  first-rate  and 
«/ 

even  no  second-rate  men  to  defend  it  in  that  House — had 
a  chance  of  moderating  the  passionate  hurricane  which 
was  ram  no;  in  the  land. 

The  men,  however,  who  reposed  in  a  fancied  security 
amidst  the  strife  around  them  were  soon  subjected  to  a 
rude  awakening.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Grey  and  Al- 
thorp  announced  the  resignation  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 
During  a  similar  crisis  ‘in  the  previous  autumn  Ebrington 
had  come  forward  and  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Administration.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Ebrington  again 
proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  House,  on  the  same  evening,  adopted 
the  motion  by  a  majority  of  80.2  This  decision  naturally 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Tory  gentlemen  who  were 
endeavouring  to  form  a  new  Administration.  They  could 
no  longer  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  formed  only  one  element  of  danger.  On  the 
same  evening  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  City  of 
London  praying  the  House  to  stop  the  supplies.  On  the 
11th  a  similar  petition  wTas  presented  from  Manchester. 
It  was  notorious  that  petitions  with  the  same  object  were 
being  prepared  in  every  large  town.  Lord  Milton  openly 
admitted  that  he  had  desired  the  tax-gatherer  to  call 
again,  as  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  refuse  payment. 
Men,  in  their  passionate  excitement,  hastily  concluded 
that  a  commercial  crisis  would  be  preferable  to  the  fall  of 
the  Grey  Ministry.  A  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  it 

1  Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  Of.,  2  288  votes  to  208.  See  Hansard , 
however,  Greville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  vol.  xii.  p.  864. 
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was  thought,  might  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
and  embarrass  the  Tory  Government.  ‘  Go  for  gold  and 
stop  the  duke,’  was  the  advice  which  was  placarded  on 
every  bare  wall  in  the  metropolis.1 

Every  moment  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the 
duke.  On  Monday,  the  14th  of  May,  his  difficulties  be¬ 
came  insuperable.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  praying  that  the  supplies  might  be  refused 
till  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  law.  A  violent  debate 
ensued.  The  duke’s  inconsistency  in  accepting  office  was 
criticised  by  Duncombe  on  one  side  of  the  House,  and 
by  Inglis  on  the  other.  Every  thrust  was  received  with 
cheers  and  counter-cheers  ;  and  the  House,  overcrowded 
with  numbers,  and  in  a  state  of  uncontrolled  excitement, 
presented  a  scene  of  unparalleled  violence.  Baring 
spoke  again  and  again,  but  proved  unequal  to  the  task 
of  moderating  the  assembly.  Appalled  at  the  tempest 
which  they  had  provoked,  Sutton  and  Baring  repaired 
to  W ellington  to  tell  him  that  their  situation  was  imprac¬ 
ticable.  On  the  following  morning  the  duke  waited  on 
the  king  and  advised  the  recall  of  Lord  Grey.2 

The  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  advice 
which  the  duke  thus  gave  him.  But  he  still  shrank  from 
the  expedient,  which  the  Whig  Ministry  had  pressed  on 
him,  of  an  unlimited  creation  of  Peers.  He  suggested  to 
Grey  that  his  old  ministers  might  return  to  office  ;  that 
some  modifications  might  be  made  in  the  bill,  and  that 
the  measure  might  then  be  passed  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Tory  party.  Grey  replied  that  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  had  made  modifications  much  more  difficult, 
and  that  the  Ministry  could  not  resume  office  ‘  except 
with  a  sufficient  security  that  they  will  possess  the  power 
of  passing  the  present  bill  unimpaired  in  its  principles 
and  its  essential  provisions,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 


1  Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

2  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  Spencer, 


p.  432.  Russell’s  Recollections,  and 
Suggestions,  p.  105, 
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its  present  form.’ 1  This  security,  the  Ministry  decided,  chap. 
could  only  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  The  adversaries  of  -  XL 
the  bill  might  cease  from  opposing  it,  or  their  opposition  1832. 
might  be  overcome.  The  former  alternative  appeared 
impracticable;  the  latter  obviously  pointed  to  a  large 
creation  of  Peers.  The  king,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
an  addition  'to  the  Peerage  might  be  avoided,  instructed 
his  secretary,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  to  inform  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  all  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  ‘  a 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  Peers  that  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of 
dropping  their  further  opposition  to  the  Keform  Bill.’  2 
Wellington,  as  usual,  obeyed  the  king’s  commands.  He 
withdrew  from  the  House  ;  and  he  was  accompanied,  in 
withdrawing  from  it,  by  Lyndhurst  and  other  Peers.  But 
the  seceders  prefaced  their  withdrawal  by  speeches  of 
extreme  violence,  and  tacitly  reserved  to  themselves  the 
liberty  of  returning  and  of  resuming  their  opposition  to 
the  bill.  This  conduct  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Cabinet,  meeting  the  next  day,  de¬ 
cided  that  their  continuance  in  office  must  depend  on 
their  receiving  ‘  full  and  indisputable  security  ’  ‘  for  in¬ 
suring  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Beform  Bill.’  The  The  Re¬ 
king,  finding  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  submission,  carried!11 
gave  the  requisite  authority.  The  Cabinet  were  em¬ 
powered,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so,  to  create 
an  unlimited  number  of  Peers,  provided  that  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  eldest  sons 
of  Peers  or  the  collateral  heirs  of  childless  noblemen.3 

The  Ministry  had,  at  last,  obtained  the  full  authority 
which  they  required.  But  they  fortunately  discovered 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of 


1  Gorresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil-  liani  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  424,  4S5.  Cf. 
liam  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  410.  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  109;  and  Gre- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  420,  ville,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

3  Corresp.  of  Earl  Grey  and  Wil- 
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chap.  it.  The  king’s  letter  had  done  its  work.  Wellington 
— -  and  other  Peers,  obeying  his  Majesty’s  hint,  abstained 
1832.  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  Opposition  was,  of  course,  paralysed 
by  the  abstention  of  its  leaders.  The  measure,  freed 
from  any  serious  attack  upon  it,  made  rapid  progress. 
It  passed  through  committee  at  the  end  of  May ;  it  was 
read  a  third  time  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  House  of 
Commons  immediately  afterwards  assented  to  the  slight 
amendments  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  Lords  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Royal  assent  to  the  measure 
was  given  by  commission. 

The  controversy  had  been  thus  concluded ;  the  victory 
had  thus  been  won.  The  people  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  triumphed  over  the  scruples  of  the  king  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Peerage.  The  old  electoral  system, 
founded  on  monopoly  and  corruption,  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  a  new  system,  erected  on  the  broad  foundations  of 
popular  support,  had  been  substituted  for  it.  Though, 
however,  the  abuses  of  the  old  rule  had  been  terminated, 
the  expediency  of  the  new  rule  was  still  unproved.  The 
men  who  had  demanded  Parliamentary  Reform  had  de¬ 
sired  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  means  had  been 
obtained :  the  end  had  still  to  be  secured.  The  harvest 
was  ripe  for  the  sickle.  But  the  thick  clouds  which  still 
obscured  the  political  horizon,  at  home  and  abroad,  dis¬ 
mayed  the  boldest  politicians.  Risings  in  France  ;  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Poland ;  civil  war  in  Portugal ;  Austrian  and 
French  interference  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  disputes,  threat¬ 
ening  European  complications  in  the  Netherlands;  rebel¬ 
lion,  threatening  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  East — these  and  other  things  were  concurrently 
menacing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Disturbances  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  riots  in  the  provinces ;  the  organisation  of  the 
working  classes  ;  a  stagnant  trade  ;  an  inelastic  revenue ; 
an  overstocked  labour  market ;  a  pauperised  population 
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— these  were  the  causes  which  were  portending  trouble  chap. 

at  home.  The  cholera  was  striking  down  its  helpless  _ _ XL 

victims  in  every  village;  fanatical  preachers  were  exciting  1832. 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  a  frightened  people ;  poli¬ 
tical  agitators  were  bestirring  them  to  action ;  the  king 
had  lost  his  popularity  from  his  faint-hearted  support  of 
his  Ministry ;  the  old  ruling  classes  were  regarded  with 
detestation  for  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  num¬ 
bers  were  arrayed  against  property  ;  property  was  dis¬ 
trustful  of  numbers ;  the  old  machinery  of  Government 
had  been  abolished ;  a  new  machinery,  which  no  one 
had  ever  tried,  had  been  substituted  for  it ;  and  men 
gloomily  asked  each  other  where  the  Revolution,  which 
had  already  begun,  was  to  end. 

The  end  was  already  approaching.  King  and  Queen 
sat  sullenly  apart  in  their  palace.  Peer  and  country 
gentleman  moodily  awaited  the  ruin  of  their  country  and 
the  destruction  of  their  property.  Fanaticism  still  raved 
at  the  wickedness  of  a  people  ;  the  people,  clamouring  for 
work,  still  succumbed  before  the  mysterious  disease  which 
was  continually  claiming  more  and  more  victims.  But 
the  nation  cared  not  for  the  sullenness  of  the  court,  the 
forebodings  of  the  landed  classes,  the  ravings  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  or  even  the  mysterious  operations  of  a  new  plague. 

The  deep  gloom,  which  had  overshadowed  the  land,  had 
been  relieved  by  one  single  ray.  The  victory  had  been 
won.  The  Bill  had  become  law. 
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BERCROMBY,  James,  his  attack 
upon  the  Orange  Societies,  237  ; 
his  motion  on  the  representation 
of  Edinburgh,  288 

Aberdeen,  the  condition  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  279 

—  Lord,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  468  ;  made  Foreign  Mi¬ 
nister,  485  ;  desires  to  tear  up  the 
Treaty  of  London,  559  ;  objects  to 
an  excessive  tribute  for  Greece, 
561  ;  objects  to  interfere  in  favoirr 
of  Greeks  sold  into  slavery,  562 ; 
sends  Gordon  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  567  ;  suggests  the  division  of 
Greece  into  two  States,  569 ;  his 
desire  to  reduce  Greece  to  impo¬ 
tence,  571 ;  his  assurances  to  Polig- 
nac,  588 

Ackermann,  treaty  of,  415 ;  denounced 
by  the  Porte,  558 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  supports  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  1478  ;  supports  the  first  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  642;  supports  Gascoigne’s 
amendment,  643 

A’Court,  Sir  W.  (afterwards  Lord 
Pleytesbury),  his  conduct  at 
Naples,  322  ;  appointed  minister 
at  Madrid,  340 

Administration,  the  Liverpool,  con¬ 
tempt  for,  in  1821,  38  ;  dissensions 
in,  106  ;  compared  by  Brougham  to 
the  strings  of  a  harpsichord,  alter¬ 
nate  black  and  white,  226 ;  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  432 

—  Wellington,  unpopularity  of,  533 

—  Grey,  aristocratic  character  of,  625 

Admiralty,  Droits  of,  their  amount  in 

the  reign  of  George  III.,  10 

Admiralty,  Lords  of,  attack  on  their 


ALG 

salaries,  49  ;  the  two  junior  Lord- 
ships  abolished,  49 

Adoomansoo,  McCarthy’s  defeat  on, 
149 

Adrianople,  the  Peace  of,  570 

Advocate,  the  Lord-  (Dundas),  his 
bill  for  regulating  the  expenditure 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  280 

Agistment  land,  definition  of,  234,  n. 

Agricultural  classes,  the,  their  dis¬ 
tress  in  1 821,  22  ;  its  causes,  23  ;  it 
promotes  the  cause  of  Reform,  284, 
285  ;  their  impatience  in  1821,  29  ; 
their  demands,  30;  they  suggest 
the  repudiation  of  the  debt,  43  ;  re¬ 
peal  of  taxes  on  ponies  and  mules 
carried  by  them,  80  ;  they  regain 
prosperity,  87 ;  their  distress  in 
1829,  526,  and  in  1830,  607;  riots 
among,  608,  625 

—  Committee,  the,  Holme  Sumner 
carries  a  motion  for,  25  ;  Robinson 
limits  its  functions,  26 ;  Gooch 
revives,  27 ;  the  committee  report 
against  the  agriculturists,  28 ;  a 
new  committee  appointed  in  1822, 
31 

—  horse  tax,  Curwen  carries  its  re¬ 
peal,  28 ;  repeal  of  tax  on  ponies 
and  mules,  80 

Aleppo,  earthquake  at,  393 

Alessandria,  the  Spanish  Constitution 
proclaimed  at,  315 

Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  at  Troppau, 
311;  shrinks  from  a  war  with  Tur¬ 
key,  335 ;  his  opinions  on  the 
Spanish  question,  341,  344 ;  at 
Verona,  342  ;  his  reluctance  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  Greece,  393  ;  his  death, 
405 

Algiers,  French  expedition  to,  589 
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Ali  Pacha  obtains  the  pachalic  of 
Tricala,  333  ;  slain,  336 
Alliance,  the  Holy,  310;  its  objects 
become  plain  in  1820,  317 
Althorp,  Lord,  his  early  career,  241 ; 
moves  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Ireland,  243  ;  opposes  Canning 
in  1827,  445  ;  suggested  for  chair  of 
finance  committee,  464 ;  supports 
amendment  to  the  address  in  1830, 
534 ;  in  favour  of  moderate  eco¬ 
nomy,  539  ;  suggests  the  imposition 
of  an  income  tax,  547  ;  selected  for 
the  lead  of  the  Whigs,  548  ;  de¬ 
clares  Navarin  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Treaty  of  London, 
557  ;  meeting  at  his  chambers  in 
October  1830,  611 ;  accepts  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
622  ;  defends  the  pensioners  on  the 
Civil  List,  631  ;  his  economical  re¬ 
forms,  633 ;  his  Budget,  ib. ;  sug¬ 
gests  an  immediate  dissolution,  644 ; 
his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Union,  658 ;  objects  to 
the  creation  of  Peers,  671 
Angerstein,  J.  Julius,  his  pictures  sold 
to  the  nation,  93 

Anglesey,  Lord,  Master  of  Ordnance, 
446 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  468; 
counsels  concessions  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  489,  497 ;  denounces  unlawful 
assemblies,  496  ;  recommends  agi¬ 
tation,  498  ;  his  remark  on  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  40s.  freehold¬ 
ers,  519 

Animals,  cruelty  to,  first  law  for  pre¬ 
venting,  75 

Anne,  the  ferocious  Acts  of,  178 
Annuity,  the  dead  weight,  Vansit- 
tart  creates,  45 ;  folly  of,  46  ;  its 
failure,  47 

Antioch,  earthquake  at,  393 
Appeals  and  wagers  of  battle,  62 ; 
their  abolition,  63 

Arbuthnot,  Rt.  Hon.  C.,  appointed  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  58 
Arkwright,  Sir  R.,  effect  of  his  inven¬ 
tions  on  politics,  265 
Arms  Act,  the  Irish,  in  1822,  213 
Army  (see  also  Estimates),  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  excluded  from,  186 ;  the 
Talents  Ministry  desire  to  open  to 
Papists,  189  ;  weakness  of,  in  1823, 
375 

Artisans,  Act  for  preventing  emigra¬ 
tion  of  (see  also  Combination  Acts), 
107  ;  its  failure,  109 
Ashantees,  the,  their  position  in 
Africa,  148  ;  defeat  McCarthy,  150; 
defeated  by  Purdon,  152 


BAR 

Ashford,  Mary,  murdered,  63 

—  William,  ‘  appeals  ’  Thornton  for 
Mary  Ashford’s  murder,  63 

Assessed  taxes  reduced  in  1823,  79 

Association,  the  Catholic,  its  forma¬ 
tion,  238  ;  its  increasing  boldness, 
246  ;  bill  for  suppressing,  248 ;  bill 
fails,  251  ;  its  agitation  after  the 
Clare  election,  489  ;  bill  for  sup¬ 
pressing,  503 

Attwood,  Thomas,  founder  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  Political  Union,  606, 
658 

Austria,  her  interest  in  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  revolution,  310 ;  occupies 
Naples,  314 ;  recalls  Ambassador 
from  Lisbon,  324 ;  her  contests 
with  Turkey,  329 

—  Emperor  of,  attends  at  Troppau, 
311 ;  at  Verona,  342 

Austrian  loan,  part  repayment  of, 
89 

Aylesbury,  enlargement  of  the  bo¬ 
rough  boundaries,  274 


BAGOT,  Sir  C.,  minister  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  391  ;  attends  Confer¬ 
ence  at  St.  Petersburg,  395 
Ballantyne  &  Co.,  failure  of,  in  1826, 
129 

Bank  of  England,  forgeries  on,  70  ; 
its  position  in  1825,  124 ;  the  advice 
of  its  directors  in  1825,  126  ;  as¬ 
sents  to  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  135  ;  consents  to  make 
advances  on  goods,  137 
Bank  notes.  See  Currency 
Bankes,  G.,  his  account  of  agricultural 
distress  in  1820,  22;  his  opinion 
of  the  Grenvilles,  41  ;  his  contest 
for  Cambridge  University  in  1826, 
146 ;  proposes  to  commit  Brougham 
and  Canning,  227 ;  his  amendment 
to  the  Corn  Bill  of  1827,  437  ;  de¬ 
feated  in  Dorsetshire,  647 
Bankhead,  Dr.,  attends  Lord  London¬ 
derry  in  his  last  illness,  52 
Banking  in  England  and  Scotland, 
difference  between,  134 
Banks,  country,  their  failure  in  1825, 
125 ;  bill  to  restrict  the  issue  of 
their  small  notes,  127 
—  joint-stock,  increase  of,  135 
Bantry,  Lord,  his  battle  with  the 
Whiteboys,  210 
Barcelona,  the  fever  at,  326 
Baring,  A.,  his  opposition  to  the 
Small  Notes  Bill  in  1826, 13S  ;  un¬ 
dertakes  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  676;  gives  it  up,  677 
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BAR 

Barker,  M.,  Consul  at  Alexandria, 
564,  n. 

Barnstaple,  bribery  at,  in  1818,  270; 
Lord  J.  Russell  desires  to  disfran¬ 
chise,  273 

Barricades,  their  introduction  in 
Paris,  586 

Bash  Beshliagas.  See  Beshlis 
Bathurst,  Lord,  supports  the  bill  for 
enfranchising  the  Roman  Catholics, 
244  ;  agrees  to  act  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Protocol,  420  ;  talked  of  for 
the  Premiership,  435,  441  ;  retires, 
443  ;  President  of  the  Council,  468  ; 
objects  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Birmingham,  481  ;  advises  Wel¬ 
lington  to  act  on  Huskisson’s  re¬ 
signation,  482 ;  offered  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  499  ;  ap¬ 
proves  Peel’s  views  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  500  ;  his  rewards 
and  his  son’s  sinecures,  542  ;  de¬ 
fends  the  sale  of  Greeks  as  slaves, 
562 

—  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Bragge,  retires 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  his 
wife  receiving  a  pension,  57 

—  Captain  of  H.M.S.  ‘Genoa,’  killed 
at  Navarin,  431 

—  William,  his  pension  struck  out  of 
the  Estimates,  542 ;  made  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  543 

Battel,  wagers  of.  See  Appeals 
Beaumont,  Sir  G.,  his  noble  donation 
to  the  National  Gallery,  94 
Beckett,  Sir  J.,  Judge-Advocate,  re¬ 
tires,  445 

Beer  houses,  institution  of,  546 

—  tax  on,  abolished,  545 
Belgium,  its  history  and  annexation 

to  Holland,  593 ;  the  revolution, 
595  ;  the  dissolution  of  the  union, 
597 

Belgrade,  the  peace  of,  331 
Beresford,  F.M.,  Lord,  absent  from 
Portugal  in  1820,  305  ;  Master-Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Ordnance,  446,  541 

—  Lord  G.,  defeated  at  Waterford 
in  1825,  258 

Berri,  Due  de,  his  murder  and  its 
consequences,  327 

Beshlis,  Turkish  police,  their  status 
in  the  Principalities,  403 
Bethnal  Green,  distress  in,  in]  829,  529 
Bexley,  Lord  ( see  also  Vansittart), 
supports  the  Spitalfields  Acts  re¬ 
peal  Bill,  106 ;  his  views  on  the 
crisis  of  1825,  132;  supports  the 
bill  for  enfranchising  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  244  ;  retires,  443  ;  with¬ 
draws  his  resignation,  446 


BRO 

Bidassoa,  the  Due  d’Angouleme  crosses 
the,  349 

Birmingham,  pauperism  in,  in  1820- 
21,  21 ;  its  importance,  275  ;  Tenny¬ 
son’s  bill  to  enfranchise,  480 ;  Poli¬ 
tical  Union,  605 ;  meeting  at,  in 
1831,  658 

‘  Black  Book,’  the,  its  origin,  631 
—  Sea,  the  navigation  of,  387  ;  Rus¬ 
sian  claims  respecting,  388 ;  Lord 
Strangford  persuades  the  Porte  to 
give  way  on,  390 
Blackburn,  riots  at,  in  1825,  141 
Blandford,  Lord,  his  amendment  to 
the  address  in  1830,  535 
Bolivar,  held  up  as  an  example  by 
O’Connell,  247  ;  defeated,  297  ;  his 
victory  at  Carabolo,  354 
Boulton,  Mr.,  effect  of  his  industrial 
labours  on  politics,  265 
Bounties,  their  adoption,  96  ;  their 
repeal,  98 

Bourchier,  Lady,  her  memoir  of  Cod- 
rington,  423 

Bourne,  Rt.  Hon.  Sturges,  made 
Home  Secretary,  446 ;  attacked  as 
a  provisional  minister,  453  ;  sent 
for  in  1 827  by  the  king,  460 ;  re¬ 
fuses  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  463 

Bramber,  rape  of,  Shoreham  extended 
to,  274 

Brazil,  the  Portuguese  Court  in,  305  ; 
Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of,  372;  de¬ 
clares  its  independence,  373 ;  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Portugal,  378 ;  the 
negotiation  satisfactorily  conclu¬ 
ded,  381 

Brereton,  Col.,  in  command  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  662  ;  his  suicide,  664 
Bribery,  bill  for  preventing,  286 ; 

resolutions  against,  286 
Brighton  unrepresented,  265 
Brindley,  effect  of  his  labours  on  po¬ 
litics,  265 

Bristol,  the  riots  at,  in  1831,  661 
Brougham,  H.  (afterwards  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux),  issues  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  West¬ 
moreland,  3 ;  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  Civil  List  in  1820,  11  ;  opposes 
the  creation  of  the  dead  weight 
annuity,  46 ;  sneers  at  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  Austrian  loan,  89 ; 
supports  the  Small  Notes  Bill  in 
1826,  132;  defeated  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  147  ;  supports  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  202 ;  compares  the  Minis¬ 
try  to  the  strings  of  a  harpsichord, 
226 ;  his  quarrel  with  Canning, 
227 ;  opposes  bill  for  suppressing 
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Catholic  Association,  248 ;  urges 
Burdett  to  bring  forward  Roman 
Catholic  question,  252  ;  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  speech, 
257  ;  his  speech  on  the  recognition 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  370;  his 
approval  of  the  British  expedition 
to  Portugal,  385 ;  supports  Can¬ 
ning's  Ministry,  452 ;  agrees  to 
disfranchisement  of  40s.  freehold¬ 
ers  in  Ireland,  608 ;  instrumental 
in  instituting  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  513 ;  supports  O’Connell’s 
claim  for  a  seat,  522 ;  supports 
amendment  to  the  address  in  1830, 
534 ;  his  position  among  the  Whigs, 
548 ;  his  speech  upon  Navarin,  557 ; 
attacks  Wellington’s  Portuguese 
policy,  581 ;  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
604  ;  his  opinion  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Ministry,  609  ;  his  notice  for 
a  motion  on  Reform,  619  ;  made 
Chancellor  and  raised  to  the  Peer¬ 
age,  624;  called  as  witness  by  Oob- 
bett,  628  ;  his  views  on  Reform,  637 ; 
hooted  at  the  dissolution,  645  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  654 ; 
wishes  to  create  Peers,  671 
Brownlow,  M.P.,  for  Armagh,  attacks 
Plunket’s  conduct  of  the  Play¬ 
house  Riot  case,  223  ;  presents  pe¬ 
tition  for  suppression  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Association,  240  ;  supports  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  emancipation,  in 
1825,  253 

Brunswick  Clubs,  the  formation  of, 
496 

Brussels,  the  revolution  at,  596 
Bubna,  Count,  in  command  of  the 
Austrians  in  Piedmont,  316 
Bucharest,  Peace  of,  332 
Buckingham  (Marquis,  afterwards 
Duke  of),  his  position  and  follow¬ 
ing  in  1821,  40  ;  made  a  duke,  41 ; 
his  intolerable  pretensions,  57  ;  his 
differences  with  Wynn,  468 
Budget,  the,  of  1820,  13;  of  1821,  38; 
of  1822,  42 ;  of  1823,  79 ;  of  1824, 
89,  99  ;  of  1825,  115  ;  of  1826,  138  ; 
of  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  544,  and 
n. ;  of  1831,  633 

Buenos  Ayres,  Junta  of,  invade  Chili, 
297  ;  its  recognition  in  1824,  364 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  made  King  of 
Spain,  295  ;  of  Naples,  306 
Burdett,  Sir  F.,  his  motion  for  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  debt,  32  ;  de¬ 
feated,  34  ;  denounces  the  farce  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  debates,  227  ; 
his  motion  for  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1825,  252;  pre- 
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sents  petition  for  Reform,  267 ;  his 
early  career,  268 ;  his  Reform  mo¬ 
tion  of  1819,  272;  challenged  by 
Canning,  283  ;  his  motion  for  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  emancipation  in 
1827,  437,  and  in  1828,  475 
Burke,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  stigmatises  the 
Acts  of  Anne  as  ferocious,  178 
Burmese  war,  the,  its  successful  con¬ 
clusion  in  1826,  148 
Buxton,  Fowell,  presents  a  petition 
against  the  Spitaltields  Acts,  105 
Byron,  Lord,  his  death  at  Missolon- 
ghi,  398 


CADIZ,  yellow  fever  at,  299  ;  siege 
and  capitulation  of,  352 
Calvert,  Nicholson,  his  amendment 
on  the  East  Retford  bill,  481 
Cambridge  University,  contest  for  re¬ 
presentation  of,  in  1826,  146 
Camelford,  its  corrupt  condition,  270 ; 
Lord  J.  Russell  proposes  to  suspend 
the  writ,  273 

Campbell,  T.,  his  ode  on  Navarin, 
557 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  G.,  his  defence  of 
the  Civil  List  in  1820,  1 1  ;  his  re¬ 
turn  to  office  suggested,  39 ;  the 
king  objects  to,  40  ;  promised  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  41 ; 
defends  the  Board  of  Control,  49  ; 
his  position  at  Lord  Londonderry’s 
death,  54  ;  foreign  minister,  56  ;  his 
arrangements  for  reconstructing 
the  Ministry,  57  ;  his  liberal  views, 
74;  threatens  to  resign  in  1826, 
137 ;  his  defence  of  Huskisson's 
commercial  policy,  141 ;  his  propo¬ 
sal  to  admit  bonded  and  foreign 
corn,  142 ;  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
funeral,  155 ;  his  motion  for  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation  in  1812, 192  ;  sup¬ 
ports  Grattan  in  1818, 196;  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  202  ; 
his  proposal  regarding  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers,  217;  quizzes  the 
bottle  plot,  221 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Brougham,  227 ;  supports  Burdett’s 
motion  for  emancipation,  252  ;  op¬ 
posed  to  Reform,  260,  281,  284,  286  ; 
challenges  Burdett,  283 ;  refuses 
to  join  in  any  enterprise  against 
Spain,  340  ;  remonstrates  at  Louis 
XYIH.’s  language  towards  Spain, 
348 ;  his  policy  on  the  Franco- 
Spanish  question  approved,  350; 
his  humorous  account  of  Lord 
Nugent  going  to  Cadiz,  352,  n.\ 
orders  reprisals  on  Cuba,  355;  his 
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language  about  de  Villele  and 
South  America,  357;  sounds  Bush, 
the  American  minister,  on  South 
America,  358 ;  his  interview  with 
Polignac,  359 ;  refuses  invitation 
to  Paris  Conference,  360 ;  recog¬ 
nises  Spanish  colonies,  364,  369 ; 
distrusted  abroad  and  at  home,  365, 
366  ;  contemplates  a  visit  to  Paris, 
368 ;  compares  Brougham  to  Den¬ 
nis,  the  inventor  of  stage  thunder, 
371  ;  mediates  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  378 ;  procures  Subserra’s 
dismissal  from  the  Portuguese  Mi¬ 
nistry,  379;  sends  troops  to  Portu¬ 
gal,  384 ;  refuses  to  join  a  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  conference  till  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mission  is  re-established  at 
Constantinople,  394  ;  his  sympathy 
with  Greece,  400  ;  sends  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  St.  Petersburg, 
408  ;  his  desire  to  act  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  Protocol,  422;  his  re¬ 
versal  of  Castlereagh’s  policy,  433  ; 
illness  of,  in  1827,  435  ;  introduces 
Corn  Bill  of  1827,  436  ;  his  reply  to 
Copley,  439  ;  talked  of  for  the  Pre¬ 
miership,  441 ;  desired  to  form  a 
Government  ,  442  ;  deserted  by  most 
of  his  colleagues,  444  ;  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  446  ;  Dawson’s  attack  on, 
452  ;  attacked  in  the  Lords,  454  ; 
his  anger  at  the  loss  of  the  Corn 
Bill,  458  ;  his  death,  459 ;  his  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  600,  601 
Canning,  Lady,  her  annoyance  with 
Huskisson  for  accepting  office 
under  Wellington,  469 
—  Stratford  (afterwards  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Redcliffe),  sent  to  the  Porte, 
402;  his  despatch  on  Ibrahim 
Pacha’s  conduct,  410;  interprets 
Canning’s  orders,  425 ;  at  Poros, 
566  ;  superseded,  567 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  British  settlement 
at,  149 

Capital  and  Labour.  See  Combination 
Acts,  Trades  Unions,  Strikes 
Capo  d’lstrias,  his  warlike  policy, 
335 

Carabolo,  Bolivar’s  victory  at,  354 
Carbonari,  the  origin  of  the,  307 
Carignano,  Prince  de,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution, 
315 

Carlile,  his  address  to  the  labourers 
in  1830,  626 ;  his  conviction,  627 
Carlisle,  Lord,  becomes  Privy  Seal, 
458 ;  accepts  a  seat  in  the  Grey 
Cabinet,  622 

Carlowitz,  the  peace  of,  329 
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Carnarvon,  Lord,  his  conduct  of  the 
Penryn  bill,  481 

Caroline,  Queen,  effects  of  her  trial 
on  politics,  15,  276 

Cash  payments,  resumption  of,  its 
consequences,  23 

Castlehaven,  rector  of,  his  attempts 
to  get  his  tithes,  232 

Castlereagh,  the  Viscount  (afterwards 
Lord  Londonderry),  delivers  mes¬ 
sage  to  House  of  Commons  on 
death  of  George  III.,  3  ;  revives  the 
agricultural  committee,  31 ;  his 
Corn  Bill  of  1822,  32  ;  his  threat  to 
retire,  49  ;  prepares  to  go  to  Vienna, 
31,  339  ;  his  illness  and  death,  52  ; 
effects  of  his  death,  53,  74  ;  his  op¬ 
position  to  criminal  law  reform, 
66;  his  conduct  in  1800,  188; 
entrusted  with  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812,  192  ; 
supports  Grattan  in  1818,  202;  his 
views  about  Grampound,  274  ;  op¬ 
poses  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  the 
Montrose  motion,  280 ;  replies  to 
the  Laybach  Circular,  318;  his 
views  on  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  Naples,  320 ;  contradicts  the  re¬ 
port  of  Russian  interference  in 
Spain,  323 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  and  his  advice 
to  the  Czar,  335  ;  his  conduct  of  the 
Lord  Collingwood  case,  355  ;  his 
foreign  policy,  599 

Catherine  the  Great,  her  ambitious 
policy,  331 

Catholic.  See  Roman  Catholic,  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Catholic 

Censuses,  the,  their  effect  on  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Reform,  267 

Chandos,  Lord,  refuses  the  Mint, 
540 ;  proposes  the  Chandos  clause, 
651 

Charles  I.  of  England,  consequences 
of  his  defeat,  164 

—  II.  of  England,  his  religious  policy, 
161 ;  his  claim  to  exercise  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  166 

—  HI.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  306 

—  IV.  of  Spain,  his  abdication,  294 

— -  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  effect 

of  his  reign  on  Spain,  292 

—  X.  of  France,  his  influence  as 
Monsieur,  327 ;  his  accession,  368, 
582 ;  his  conversation  with  Lord 
Westmoreland,  368  ;  dissolves  the 
National  Guard,  584  ;  selects  Mar- 
tignac  to  succeed  de  Villele,  586  ; 
his  fall,  592 

—  XII.,  his  defeat  at  Pultowa, 
330 
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Chateaubriand,  his  opinion  on  the 
Due  de  Bern’s  murder,  327  ;  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  342  ;  his  trimming  policy  on 
Spain,  345 ;  accepts  the  Foreign 
Office,  346 ;  opposes  De  Villele’s 
Press  Law,  683 

Chatham,  the  first  Lord,  his  Reform 
proposal,  261 

Chili,  Captain-Generalship  of,  297 ; 

invaded  from  Buenos  Ayres,  297 
Cholera,  the,  its  outbreak  in  1831, 
664 

Church  rates  in  Ireland,  245 
Churches,  grant  for  erection  of, 
91 

Cider,  tax  on,  abolished,  545 
Cimitelli,  M.,  envoy  from  Naples,  the 
British  Government  decline  to  re¬ 
ceive,  322 

Civil  List,  the  origin  of,  5  ;  of  Anne, 
6 ;  George  III.,  6 ;  its  amount  in 
1820,  8;  Brougham’s  efforts  to  re¬ 
form,  11;  of  William  IV.,  620 ; 
Wellington  beaten  on,  621 ;  revised 
by  Grey’s  Ministry  and  referred  to 
a  committee,  632 

- the  Irish,  its  amount  in  1820,  9 

—  Service,  tax  on  the  salaries  of, 
48 

Clare,  distress  in,  in  1822,  215;  the 
election,  487  ;  the  second  election 
for,  524 

Clarence,  Duke  of  ( see  also  William 
IV.),  his  additional  allowance  in 
1826,  153  ;  made  Lord  High  Admi¬ 
ral,  447  ;  his  conduct  and  his  remo¬ 
val  from  office,  491 ;  supports  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  517;  his 
accession,  551 ;  makes  Codiington 
a  G.C.B.,  554 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  the  Duke  of  York’s 
mistress,  153 

Cleveland,  Lord,  afterwards  Duke  of, 
goes  over  to  the  Tories,  533 
Clifford,  Lord  Canning’s  eloquent  al¬ 
lusion  to,  218 ;  takes  his  seat, 
519 

Coal,  alteration  of  duties  on,  99 
Cobbett,  William,  defeated  at  Preston 
in  1826,  147  ;  his  address  to  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  1830,  626  ;  his  trial  and 
acquittal,  628 

Cochrane,  Lord,  presents  petitions 
for  Reform,  267;  his  previous  career, 
268,  300 ;  assists  insurgents  in  South 
America,  272,  300  ;  his  conviction 
for  fraud,  301  ;  his  descent  upon 
Patras,  428 

Cockburn,  Sir  J.,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  491 
Codrington,  Sir  E.,  423  ;  his  instruc- 
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tions,  424 ;  his  communication 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  427  ;  the  affair 
off  Cape  Patras,  429  ;  the  battle  of 
Navarin,  430;  made  a  G.C.B.,  554; 
denounced  for  allowing  the  captive 
Greeks  to  pass  to  Egypt,  562  ;  re¬ 
called,  562 ;  secures  the  release  of 
the  slaves  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  Morea,  564 
Coffee,  tax  on,  reduced,  117 
Colchester,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  106 ;  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in 
1813,  194 

Collard,  Royer,  opposes  De  Villele’s 
Press  Law,  583 

Colonies,  the  Spanish,  their  extent, 
296  ;  their  condition  in  1824,  354  ; 
the  effect  of  their  rebellion  on 
British  trade,  355  ;  Canning’s  views 
on,  356  ;  British  Consuls  appointed 
to,  359  ;  recognition  of,  364 
Columbia,  recognition  of,  364 
Combination  Acts,  the,  their  unpopu¬ 
larity  among  the  working  classes, 
107  ;  Hume’s  committee  on,  107  ;  its 
report,  111 ;  the  Acts  repealed,  111; 
fresh  committee  on  and  fresh  le¬ 
gislation,  113 

Commission,  special,  for  trial  of 
agricultural  rioters,  in  1 830,  627 
Conacre  system,  the,  207 
Constable,  failure  of,  in  1826,  129 
Constantine,  the  Grand  Duke,  his 
birth,  331 ;  abdicates  the  succes¬ 
sion,  406,  and  refuses  the  throne, 
407 

Constitutional  Association,  the,  its 
formation  in  1820,  19;  it  falls  into 
disrepute  and  expires,  20 
Contractors  excluded  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  262 

Control,  Presidency  of  Board  of,  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  sinecure,  49 
Conventicle  Act,  the,  enacted,  165; 
repealed,  166,  n. 

Conyngham,  Lady,  a  favourite  at 
Court,  201 ;  quarrels  with  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  about  the 
Irish  ball,  216 

Coomassie,  British  Consul  at,  148 
Copley,  Sir  J.  ( see  also  Lyndhurst, 
Lord),  stands  for  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1826,  146  ;  his  speech  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  question  in 
1827,  439  ;  his  career,  438 ;  made 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
449 

Cork,  disturbed  state  of,  210  ;  special 
commission  in,  in  1822,  214  ;  dis¬ 
tress  in,  215 
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Corn  averages,  inquiry  into  mode  of 
taking,  26  ;  fatal  surplus  of  2d.  in, 
in  1818,  143 

—  Law,  the,  of  1815,  22  ;  its  fail¬ 
ure,  31  ;  of  1822,  31 ;  Whitmore’s 
motion  on,  in  1825,  139;  action  of 
the  Ministry  on,  142  ;  foreign  and 
bonded  corn  admitted  provisionally, 
143  ;  Huskisson's  Liverpool  speech 
on,  145;  Canning  introduces  mea¬ 
sure  on,  in  1827,  436  ;  Wellington’s 
amendment,  455  ;  the  amendment 
proves  fatal  to  the  bill,  457 ;  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  Cabinet  on,  in  1828, 
477 

—  price  of,  in  1819,  22;  in  1820, 
22  ;  in  1822,  22,  27,  29  ;  in  1822,  22 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  the  Crown  in 
enjoyment  of  its  revenues,  9  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  IV. ’s  failure  to  surrender,  621 

—  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
61 

Coronation  of  William  IV.,  652 ;  of 
George  IV.,  extravagance  on,  652 
Corporation  Act  (see  also  Test  Act), 
165 

Cortes,  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  292 

—  the  Spanish,  dissolved  by  Fer¬ 
dinand,  295  ;  reassembled,  304  ;  its 
unpopularity,  325 

Cotton,  rise  in  the  price  of,  123 
Cranmer,  Bishop,  his  religious  policy, 
161 

Cricklade,  enlargement  of  borough 
boundaries,  274 

Criminal  Code,  the,  58  ;  Romilly  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  its  reform,  59  ; 
Mackintosh  obtains  a  committee 
on,  66 ;  its  report,  67  ;  legislation 
upon,  69 ;  Mackintosh  proposes 
further  legislation,  73  ;  Peel  takes 
up  the  subject,  74,  75 
Crisis,  the  financial,  of  1825,  124  ;  its 
effects,  126 ;  its  causes,  127 
Croker,  J.  Wilson,  his  letters  as  the 
‘  Bradwardine  Waverley,’  131 ;  sup¬ 
ports  Grattan  in  1818,  196;  sup¬ 
ports  the  Roman  Catholics,  202 ; 
defeated  at  Dublin  in  1830,  604 ; 
negotiates  between  Palmerston  and 
Wellington,  610 

Crompton,  S.,  effects  of  his  inventions 
on  politics,  265 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  Irish  policy, 
171 ;  his  English  policy,  293 
Crown,  droits  of  the,  9 
Cuba,  its  position  under  Spain,  297 ; 
piratical  hordes  in,  355 ;  Canning 
orders  reprisals  on,  355 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  opposes  the 
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reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  61  ; 
resists  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  474  ;  his  intrigues 
in  1829,  505 ;  opposes  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation,  517,  518 
Currency,  Western  proposes  its  de¬ 
gradation,  32  ;  bill  to  stop  circula¬ 
tion  of  11.  notes,  127;  ‘  Malachi 
Malagrowther’s  ’  letters  on,  130 ;  the 
Small  Notes  Bill  confined  to  Eng¬ 
land.  1 31 ;  Hudson  Gurney’s  action 
on  the  bill,  133 

Curt  is,  Archbishop,  his  correspondence 
with  Wellington,  497 
—  Alderman  Sir  W.,  his  costume 
in  Edinburgh,  55 

Curwen,  Mr.,  M.P.,  carries  repeal  of 
agricultural  horse  tax,  28,  39  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Ministry  in  1821,  38 
Czernowitz,  conference  at,  393 


AMPIER,  Bishop  of  Ely,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
60 

D’Angouleme,  Due  de,  crosses  the 
Bidassoa,  348;  the  Spanish  war,  351 

Dardanelles  (see  also  Black  Sea), 
trade  stopped  by  Turkey,  334,  388 

Darlington,  Lord,  moves  the  address 
in  1830,  533 

Darnley,  Lord,  his  motion  for  an 
Irish  committee,  241 

Davies,  Colonel,  wishes  to  limit  the 
supplies  to  six  months,  539 

—  Sir  John,  his  description  of  Ire¬ 
land,  169 

Dawson,  Rt.  Hon.  G.,  his  attack  on 
Canning,  452 ;  his  speech  at  Derry, 
493 ;  his  amendment  to  Graham’s 
motion  in  1830,  538  ;  his  election 
in  1830,  604 

Dead  Weight,  the.  See  Annuity 

Debt,  the  National,  Burdett  proposes 
its  repudiation,  32  ;  its  repudiation 
demanded  at  county  meetings,  43  ; 
conversion  of  the  Navy  5  per  cents., 
ib. ;  conversion  of  the  4  pea  cents., 
95 

—  unfunded,  charge  of,  in  1820, 
14 

Decazes,  Monsieur,  Ministry  and  fall 
of,  327 

Defenders,  the,  in  Ireland,  236 

De  Ferronay,  Monsieur,  his  retire¬ 
ment,  587 

Demosthenes,  establishes  himself  at 
Pylus,  426 

Denman,  Sir  T.  (afterwards  Lord),  his 
election  for  Nottingham,  266,  604 

De  Potter,  M.,  Dutch  journalist,  594 
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signs  the  declaration  of  Belgian 
independence,  598 

De  Rigny,  Admiral,  in  command  of 
the  French  fleet  off  Greece,  joins 
Codrington  at  Vourla,  424  ;  at  Na- 
varin,  429 

De  Villele,  M.,  forms  a  Ministry,  328  ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  inter¬ 
view  with,  339  ;  his  irritation  at 
British  policy,  357  ;  his  press  pro¬ 
secutions  and  fall,  582,  686 
Devonport  unrepresented,  265 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Canning  dies  at 
his  house,  at  Chiswick,  459 
Dickens,  Charles,  his  materials  for 
the  opening  scene  in  ‘  Pickwick,’ 
228  ;  his  character  of  Lord  Eldon, 
443,  n. 

Diebitsch,  Marshal,  his  campaign  of 
1829,  563 

Disease.  See  Cholera 
Dispensing  power,  Charles  II.  claims, 
166 

Dissenters,  the,  their  position  in  1828, 
471 

Dissolution,  of  1818,  196  ;  of  1830, 
552,604;  of  1831,  644;  suggested 
in  1825,  257;  rules  as  to,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  3 
Distillation,  illicit,  its  prevalence, 
118 

Distress  in  1820,  12  ;  in  1826,  141 ;  in 
1816,267;  in  1829,  530;  in  1830, 
606 

Dniester,  the  boundary  of  Russia,  332 
Dolby,  the  prosecution  of,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Association,  20 
Dorn  Miguel,  heads  the  revolution  of 
1823,  374,  and  in  1824,  376  ;  con¬ 
tracted  to  Donna  Maria,  382  ;  made 
Regent,  573  ;  his  promises,  574  ;  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  575  ;  his  cruelties,  577 
—  Pedro,  made  Regent  of  Brazil, 
372  ;  declares  himself  constitutional 
emperor,  373  ;  abdicates  throne  of 
Portugal,  382  ;  makes  Dorn  Miguel 
Regent,  573 

Donegal,  Lord,  his  marriage,  77 ;  his 
conduct  to  his  tenantry,  205 
Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  382 ; 

her  visit  to  England,  581 
Dormer,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  519 
Downes,  Lord,  Treasurer  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  541 

Drovetti,  M.,  French  Consul  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  564,  n. 

Dublin,  riot  in  the  theatre,  221 
Du  Cayla,  Madame,  her  influence,  327 
Dudley,  Lord,  his  description  of  the 
prosperity  of  1825,  114;  accepts 
Foreign  Office,  446 ;  retains  it 
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under  Wellington,  468  ;  endeavours 
to  mediate  between  Wellington  and 
Huskisson,  483  ;  retires,  484  ;  his 
opinion  of  Navarin,  554  ;  his  views 
on  Eastern  policy,  555 
Duncannon,  Lord,  introduces  O’Con¬ 
nell,  521 ;  on  the  Reform  committee, 
637 

Dundas,  William  (Lord  Clerk  Re¬ 
gister),  defends  the  royal  boroughs, 
281 ;  defends  the  representative 
system  of  Edinburgh,  289 
—  Robert,  his  pension  thrown  out, 
542 

Dunning,  his  motion  against  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  262 
Dunwich,  265 

Dupuis,  Consul  at  Coomassie,  148 
Durham,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  July,  604  ;  Privy  Seal, 
622 ;  his  views  on  Reform,  637 ;  a 
party  to  the  dissolution  of  1831, 
644  ;  proposes  to  create  Peers,  671 ; 
attacks  Lord  Grey,  672 


EAST  RETFORD,  bribery  at,  in 
1826,  479 ;  bill  for  disfranchis¬ 
ing,  479 

Ebrington,  Lord,  introduces  O’Con¬ 
nell,  521 ;  elected  for  Devonshire, 
604 ;  his  resolution  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  656 
Economy,  Hume’s  first  efforts  for,  36  ; 
motions  for,  in  1822,  49 ;  in  1829, 
537,  542 

Edinburgh,  representation  of,  Aber- 
cromby’s  motion  on,  288 
Eldon,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  the 
Civil  List,  5  ;  opposes  the  reform  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  60 ;  opposes  the 
Marriage  Act,  77 ;  opposes  the  Spi- 
talfields  bill,  106  ;  exerts  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  1826  against  Palmerston, 
146  ;  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  funeral, 
155 ;  his  religious  views,  187 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
202,  230,  518  ;  his  opinion  on  the 
Grampound  bill,  278  ;  his  dislike  of 
Canning’s  policy,  367,  369  ;  his  re¬ 
signation,  442  ;  his  exclusion  from 
the  Wellington  Ministry,  469 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  474  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Clare 
election,  488  ;  joins  the  Brunswick 
Club,  496 

Election,  general,  the,  of  1820,  4  ;  of 
1826,  145,  258  ;  of  1830,  604 ;  of 
1831,  646 

Eliot,  Sir  J.,  his  stand  against  Ihe 
1  Court,  293 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  religious  policy, 
161,  163  ;  her  rule,  292 
Ellenborough,  the  first  Lord,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
69,  61;  his  sentence  on  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  301 

—  the  second  Lord,  his  opinion  of 
the  Spitaltields  Acts,  106 ;  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  469 ;  President  of 
Board  of  Control,  492;  supports 
Peel’s  Roman  Catholic  policy,  600  ; 
his  views  on  the  Eastern  question, 
662 

Emmet,  rebellion  of,  206 
Enclosures  of  land  during  the  war,  24 
Erskine,  Lord,  his  saying  about  the 
Grenvilles,  42 

Estimates,  the,  their  amount  in  1820, 
13 ;  in  1821,  37 ;  in  1822,  42 ;  in 
1823,  80  ;  in  1824,  90  ;  in  1825,  115 
Exchequer  bills,  refusal  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  to  issue,  in  1826,  136 


FALMOUTH,  Lord,  acts  as  second 
to  Lord  Winchilsea,  614 
Famine,  the  Irish,  of  1822,  215 
Fane,  Sir  H.,  Surveyor-General  of  | 
Ordnance,  541  j 

Fantees,  the,  defeated  by  the  Ashan-  | 
tees,  148 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  306  ;  driven 
out  and  restored,  307  ;  agrees  to 
the  Constitution,  308  ;  invited  to 
Laybach,  311 ;  proceeds  there  in  a 
British  man-of-war,  312  ;  forced  to 
renounce  the  Constitution,  313 
■ —  VII.,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Spain,  294  ;  abdicates  and  restored, 
295  ;  accedes  to  the  Constitution, 
304  ;  removed  to  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
352  ;  proposes  Conference  at  Paris 
on  South  American  question,  360 
Ffolkes,  Sir  W.,  elected  for  Norfolk, 
604 

Fife,  electors  in,  287 
Finance  Committee,  dispute  about  its 
chairmanship,  464 
Finloe,  distress  in,  in  1822,  215 
Finsbury,  its  increase,  265 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  60 
Fitzgerald,  M.P.  for  Kerry,  with¬ 
draws  motion  for  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  453 

—  Rt.  Hon.  V.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  485 ;  his  abili¬ 
ties,  486  ;  his  defeat  at  Clare,  487  ; 
his  account  of  Lord  Anglesey’s 
Government,  496 ;  his  defence  of 
free  trade,  527 ;  his  Silk  Bill  of 
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1829,  530 ;  his  illness  and  retire¬ 
ment,  540 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  enacted,  165  ;  re¬ 
pealed,  166,  n. 

Florida,  its  position  under  Spain, 
297  ;  sold  to  the  United  States,  298 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the,  of  1829, 
302 

Forgery,  criminal  law  committee  sug¬ 
gests  reform  of  laws  relating  to,  68 ; 
its  increase,  70  ;  royal  commission 
on,  71 ;  bill  founded  on  the  report, 
72 

Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  C.,  condemns  Pitt’s  Re¬ 
form  Bill  in  1784,  263 

France  draws  a  cordon  sanitaire 
round  the  Spanish  frontier,  327 ; 
enlarges  it  to  an  army,  328  ;  accepts 
the  Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  421 ; 
her  proposals  for  coercing  Turkey, 
560 ;  sends  a  force  to  the  Morea, 
565  ;  history  of,  from  1824,  582  ;  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1830,  589  ;  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  590 

Franchise,  borough,  proposed  for 
Leeds,  276 

Freeholders,  forty-shilling,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  bill  for  disfranchising,  in 

1825,  254;  in  1829,  507;  passed, 
519 ;  their  conduct  in  Waterford  in 

1826,  258 

Fremantle,  W.,  his  connection  with 
Lord  Buckingham,  40 ;  receives  a 
place  at  the  India  Board,  41 

Freyre,  General,  in  command  in  Leon, 
304 

Fyler,  Mr.,  moves  for  a  committee  on 
the  silk  trade,  527  ;  his  account  of 
the  distress  in  Warwick  in  1829, 
530 


GASCOYNE,  General,  his  motion  on 
the  shipping  interest,  in  1827, 
452  ;  his  motion  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
643  ;  defeated  at  Liverpool,  646 
Gatton,  its  condition,  265 
George  I.,  penal  laws  of,  179 
—  II.,  penal  laws  of,  180 
—  III.,  death  of,  3 ;  his  library, 
92  ;  penal  laws  of,  180 ;  his  dread 
of  Catholic  emancipation  in  1801, 
188;  his  illness  in  1810,  191 
—  IV.,  his  speech  in  1820,  4;  de¬ 
sires  an  increased  civil  list,  5  ;  his 
antipathy  to  Canning,  40,  54 ; 

his  visit  to  Scotland,  55,  339  ;  pre¬ 
sents  his  father’s  library  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  93  ;  desires  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief,  153,  447;  his  conduct  as 
Regent,  191  ;  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
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193;  thanks  God  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  257 ; 
dislikes  the  recognition  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  366,  369  ;  his  irre¬ 
solute  habits,  441 ;  sends  for  Lord 
Goderich,  460;  sends  for  Welling¬ 
ton,  467  ;  complains  that  Welling¬ 
ton  is  king,  487  ;  opposed  to  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  497  ;  yields, 
500  ;  dismisses  the  Wellington  Mi¬ 
nistry,  505  ;  recalls  them,  506  ;  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  514  ; 
his  assent  to  the  Relief  Bill,  518 ; 
his  death,  549  ;  his  character, 
550 ;  captivated  with  Donna  Maria, 
581 

Ginkel,  General,  concludes  the  Irish 
war,  174 

Goa,  intolerance  of  the  Portuguese 
at,  159 

Goderich,  Lord,  refuses  Wellington’s 
amendment  to  the  Corn  Bill,  456 ; 
forms  a  Ministry,  463  ;  his  incom¬ 
petence,  460  ;  resigns,  465,  467  ;  Co¬ 
lonial  Minister,  622 

Goding,  Mr.,  his  murder,  208  * 

Godoi,  Prince  of  Peace,  294 

Gooch,  Mr.,  M.P.  for  Suffolk,  25;  ob¬ 
tains  the  agricultural  committee  of 
1821,  27 

Goold,  Honorah,  her  abduction,  201 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  riots  provoked 
by,  182 

—  Sir  R.,  succeeds  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning  at  Constantinople,  567 ;  re¬ 
commends  the  Turks  to  sue  for 
peace,  569 

Gore,  Sir  John,  his  report  upon  Nava- 
rin,  554 

Goulburn,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  stands  for 
Cambridge  University,  146  ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  203 ;  an 
Orangeman,  220 ;  his  tithe  bill, 
233  ;  defends  the  Orange  lodges, 
237  ;  limits  Lord  Althorp’s  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  243  ;  in¬ 
troduces  bill  for  suppressing  Catho¬ 
lic  Association,  249 ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  468  ;  resists  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  475 ;  his 
economical  reforms  in  1830,  539  ; 
his  Budget,  544  ;  condemns  the  tax 
on  transfers,  635  ;  resists  Ebring- 
ton’s  motion  in  1831,  656 

Graham,  Sir  J.,his  career,  537 ;  moves 
for  a  general  reduction  of  salaries, 
537 ;  Iris  attack  on  the  Ordnance 
Office,  541 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  622  ;  his  views  on  Reform, 
637  ;  snports  the  proposal  to  create 
Peers,  671 
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Grampound,  bribery  at,  271 ;  Lord  J . 
Russell  desires  to  disfranchise,  273, 
274;  disfranchised,  278 

Granada,  New,  Vice-royalty  of,  296 

Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  (afterwards  Lord 
Glenelg),  his  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  202,  475 ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  460,  468  ;  his 
views  on  the  Corn  Laws,  478;  re¬ 
tires,  484  ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  622 

Granville,  Lord,  made  minister  at 
Paris,  368 

Grattan,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  his  efforts 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  183  ;  in 
the  British  Parliament,  190 ;  his 
motion  for  Roman  Catholic  Em¬ 
ancipation,  192,  196 ;  his  death, 
197 

Greece,  insurrection  of,  333,  387,  392  ; 
blockade  by,  of  Turkish  ports,  393  ; 
subscription  for,  399 ;  places  her¬ 
self  under  British  protection,  400  ; 
Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg  on,  414  ; 
limits  of  proposed,  560 ;  evacuation 
of,  by  Ibrahim,  564  ;  French  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Morea,  565 

Greenwich,  its  increase,  265 

Grenville,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  his  position 
in  1821,  40 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  250 

Greville,  Charles,  his  opinion  of  the 
Wellington  Ministry,  469  ;  mediates 
between  the  Waverers  and  Grey, 
672 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl,  his  Reform 
motion  in  1793,  264;  his  language 
on  the  Franco- Spanish  War,  349; 
opposed  to  coalition  with  Canning, 
445 ;  his  attack  on  Canning,  454 ; 
objected  to  by  George  IV.,  467 ; 
his  speech  in  November  1830,  611; 
forms  a  Ministry,  622 ;  his  pledge 
on  taking  office,  628 ;  defends  the 
Civil  List  pensions,  631;  his  views 
on  Reform,  637 ;  objects  to  the 
ballot,  638 ;  his  orders  for  a  dis¬ 
solution  in  1831,  644 ;  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Reform  movement, 
649  ;  introduces  the  Reform  Bill  in 
the  Lords,  654 ;  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  Peers,  671 

Guard,  the  National,  its  dissolution 
in  1830,  584 

Guilleminot,  M.,  French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  567;  at  Poros, 
566,  n. 

Gurney,  Hudson,  objects  to  the  Small 
Notes  Bill,  133  ;  compels  the  Minis¬ 
try  to  give  way,  134 
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ABEAS  Corpus  Act  suspended  in 
Ireland  in  1822,  212 
Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  his  motion  regard¬ 
ing  Montrose,  280  ;  obtains  a  select 
committee  on  the  Royal  boroughs, 
281 ;  his  motion  in  1822,  ib. 
Hampden,  his  stand  against  the  Court, 
293 

Hanover,  troops  from,  ordered  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  377  ;  counter-ordered,  378 
Hardenberg,  Count,  his  view  of  the 
revolutions  of  1820,  309  ;  represents 
Prussia  at  Troppau,  311 
Hardinge,  Sir  H.,  Secretary- at- War, 
485 ;  acts  as  second  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  514 
Harewood,  Lord,  his  views  of  the 
Grampound  bill,  278 
Hargreaves,  effect  of  his  inventions 
on  politics,  265 

Harrowby,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the 
Dead  Weight  Annuity  Bill,  48,  n. ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts, 
106  ;  supports  the  Roman  Catholic 
Enfranchisement  Bill,  230, 244  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Grampound  bill,  278 ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  435  ; 
adheres  to  Canning,  444;  refuses 
the  Premiership,  465 ;  heads  the 
Waverers  in  1831,  671 
Harvest,  the,  of  1820,  27 ;  of  1821, 
29 

Harvey,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  472 
Hawkins,  his  achievements  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  292 

Hearth  tax,  Ireland,  repealed,  50 
Hearts  of  Steel,  the,  in  Ireland,  205 
Heiden,  Admiral,  commands  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  Navarino,  429 
Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  461;  objected  to  by 
the  Whigs,  462 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Huskisson,  464,  466  ;  Master  of  the 
Mint,  468 ;  resists  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  475 ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  540 
Herring  fishery,  the,  its  history,  96; 

bounties  on,  97  ;  their  repeal,  98 
Hetseria,  the  Greek  brotherhood,  333 
Hidalgo  slain,  297 

Hoare,  Mr.,  sells  Grampound  to  Sir 
M.  Lopes,  271 

Holland  forces  England  to  modify 
the  Navigation  Act,  83 ;  Belgium 
annexed  to,  593  ;  consents  to  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  union,  597 
• —  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  Grenvilles, 
42;  supports  Canning  in  1827,445; 
objected  to  by  George  IV.,  462,  465 ; 
supports  Duke  of  Richmond’s  mo¬ 
tion  in  1830,  536;  condemns  the 
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allusion  to  Navarin  as  ‘untoward,’ 
556  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  622 

Holmes,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Master- 
General,  641 

Holroyd,  Mr.  Justice,  presides  at  Sir 
M.  Lopes’  trial,  271 
Hook,  Theodore,  his  character  and 
career,  17;  institutes  the  ‘John 
Bull,’  18 

Horse  tax  (see  also  Agricultural 
Classes)  reduced,  29 ;  tax  on  po¬ 
nies  and  mules  repealed,  80 
House  tax,  the,  reduced,  117 
Howick,  Lord,  supports  the  Tory  Go¬ 
vernment  in  February  1830,  534 
Hume,  Joseph,  M.P.,  his  career,  35 ; 
his  first  labours  for  economy,  36 ; 
his  motion  on  the  position  and  pay 
of  the  Receivers-General,  37,  39; 
opposes  the  creation  of  the  Dead 
Weight,  46,  47 ;  obtains  a  select 
committee  on  the  Combination  Acts, 
107  ;  his  attack  on  the  Irish  Church, 
233,  245 ;  His  amendment  to  the 
bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  250  ;  supports  Welling¬ 
ton  in  February  1830,  535  ;  his  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
538,  and  for  a  reduction  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  539;  elected  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  604  ;  urges  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  613;  proposes  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Colonies,  652 
Hunt,  ‘  Orator,’  defeated  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  in  1826,  147 ;  M.P.  for 
Preston,  623 ;  his  amendment  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  651 
Huntingdon,  election  for,  in  1826, 
147 

Huskisson,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  resists  the 
degradation  of  the  currency,  33. ; 
proposed  for  the  India  Board,  57 ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
58 ;  his  reform  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  86  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Spital¬ 
fields  Acts,  104  ;  supports  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Acts,  110;  his 
legislation  on  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  113  ;  smnmaiy  of  his  policy, 
120  and  121,  n. ;  his  views  on  the 
currency,  131 ;  his  speech  on  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1825,  139;  in  1826, 
140;  Canning  defends  his  commer¬ 
cial  policy,  141 ;  his  speech  at  Li¬ 
verpool  on  the  Corn  Laws,  145  ;  his 
free  trade  opinions  obnoxious  to  the 
Tories,  433;  his  position  in  1827, 
434  ;  adheres  to  Canning,  444 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Wellington  on 
the  Corn  Bill,  456  ;  Colonial  Minis- 
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ter,  460 ;  refuses  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  463 ;  approves  Al- 
thorp  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  464,  466  ;  accepts  office 
under  Wellington,  467  ;  his  speech 
at  Liverpool,  470  ;  supports  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  475;  his 
views  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  1828, 
477 ;  his  vote  on  the  East  Retford 
bill,  481 ;  his  retirement,  482  ;  sup¬ 
ports  amendment  to  the  address  in 
1830,  534  ;  his  opinion  of  Navarin, 
553  ;  denounces  Codrington,  562  ; 
his  account  of  the  Birmingham  Po¬ 
litical  Union,  606 ;  his  death,  610 


IBRAHIM  PACHA  commands  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition  against  Greece, 
397 ;  captures  Missolonghi,  398 : 
supposed  to  contemplate  depopula¬ 
tion  of  Morea,  410 ;  his  interview 
with  Captain  Spencer,  411 ;  his  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  allied  admirals, 
427 ;  his  despatch  of  Greek  slaves 
to  Egypt,  561 ;  his  desire  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  Morea,  564 

Uchester,  cruel  conduct  of  patron  of, 
270 

Imports  and  exports,  their  amount  in 
1819, 12  ;  in  1820, 21 ;  in  1822-25,  88 
Income  and  expenditure  (see  also 
Budget),  decrease  of  the  revenue 
in  1819, 13  ;  in  1822,  50  :  in  1823,  88 
Inglis,  Sir  R.,  opposes  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  472 ; 
stands  for  Oxford,  502  ;  his  reply 
to  Peel,  508 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  641 
Inquisition  restored  by  Ferdinand 
VH.,  295 

Ipsara  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  397 
Ipsilanti,  his  insurrection  against  the 
Porte,  333 

Ireland,  its  treatment  by  England, 
169  ;  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  170; 
the  massacre  of  the  English,  171 ; 
Cromwell’s  settlement  of,  ib. ; 
Charles  II. ’s  treatment  of,  172; 
siege  of  Limerick,  174  ;  penal  laws 
of,  176-180;  the  Volunteers,  183; 
penal  laws  partially  repealed,  184  ; 
the  Union,  187;  George  IV. ’s  visit 
to,  204  ;  disorder  in,  204,  206 ;  dis¬ 
tress  in,  207  ;  outrages  in,  208  ;  the 
Rockites,  210;  famine  in,  214  ;  riots 
in,  219,  230 ;  committees  upon,  241 ; 
agitation  in,  493,  524 
Iron,  tax  on,  reduced,  117;  rise  in 
price  of,  123 

Irving  Edward,  his  preaching,  666 
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Isabella  the  Catholic,  her  reign,  292 
- —  the  Infanta,  Regent  of  Portugal, 
382  ;  her  illness,  573 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  conquests  of,  330 


JACKSON,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  op¬ 
poses  the  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  61 

James  I.,  his  religious  policy,  163  ; 

‘  Queen  James,’  293 
—  II.  in  Ireland,  173 
Janissaries,  untrustworthy  troops, 
339;  their  origin,  416;  suppres¬ 
sion  of,  4]  8 

Jassy,  the  peace  of,  332 
‘  John  Bull,’  the,  its  institution  in 
1820,  17 ;  its  unscrupulous  charac¬ 
ter,  18 

John  VI.,  leaves  Brazil  for  Portugal, 
372  ;  his  death,  381 


KAINARD  JI,  the  peace  of,  331 ;  vio¬ 
lated  by  Turkey,  334 
Kara,  George,  his  efforts  for  Servia, 
332 

Keck,  Legh,  introduces  bill  for  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  Penryn,  479 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  intrusted  with 
Regency  in  event  of  her  daughter’s 
minority,  629 

Kerry,  distress  in,  in  1822,  215 
Kilwarden,  murder  of  Lord,  206 
King,  Lord,  his  motion  respecting 
the  Dead  Weight  Annuity  Bill,  48, 
n.  ;  his  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1826,  139 

King’s  College,  London,  its  founda¬ 
tion,  513 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E.,  his  account  of 
agricultural  distress  in  1829,  526 ; 
moves  an  amendment  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  in  1830,  534 ;  his  opposition 
to  Wellington,  605  ;  supports  Par¬ 
nell  on  the  Civil  List,  621 ;  defeated 
in  Kent,  646 


AMB,  Right  Hon.  W.  See  Mel¬ 
bourne 

Lamb,  Sir  F.,  Minister  at  Lisbon, 
575  ;  disapproves  Wellington’s  Por¬ 
tuguese  policy,  581 
Lambeth,  increase  of,  265 
Lambton,  J.  G.  ( see  also  Durham, 
Lord),  his  Reform  motion  in  1821, 
283 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  the  Crown  in 
enjoyment  of,  9  ;  William  IV.  fails 
to  surrender,  621 
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Lansdowne,  Lord,  desires  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  Irish  inquiry,  244 ; 
revives  the  bill  for  enfranchising 
Roman  Catholics,  244 ;  persuades 
Burdett  to  bring  forward  Roman 
Catholic  question,  252  ;  thinks  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
tardy,  370  ;  supports  Canning,  445  ; 
insists  on  remodelling  the  Irish 
Government,  449  ;  enters  Canning’s 
Cabinet,  454 ;  Home  Secretary,  458  ; 
announces  Canning’s  death  to 
George  IV.,  460;  objects  to  Herrie’s 
appointment  to  the  Exchequer, 
463  ;  his  motion  on  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  476;  supports  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  motion  in  1830,  536; 
attacks  Wellington’s  Portuguese 
policy,  581 ;  President  of  the 
Council,  622 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  his  bill  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Spitalfields  Acts,  106 
Law,  Bishop  of  Chester,  opposes  the 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  61 
Lawless,  his  agitation  in  Ulster,  494 ; 
arrested,  496 

Laybach,  King  of  Naples  invited  to, 
311;  circular  of  the  allies  from, 
316 

Leach,  Vice-Chancellor,  mentioned  for 
the  Chancellorship,  448 
Leather,  duty  on  reduced,  50  ;  abo¬ 
lished,  545 

Leeds,  its  increase,  265 ;  proposal  to 
enfranchise,  275 
Lefroy,  elected  for  Dublin,  604 
Leon,  Isle  of,  mutiny  in,  suppressed, 
299 

Leopold,  Prince,  suggested  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece,  401 
Lethbridge,  Sir  T.,  M.P.  for  Somerset, 
25 ;  his  views  on  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1822,  32  ;  his  proposals  defeated, 
34;  his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Bill 
of  1826,  143 ;  supports  Lord  J. 
Russell’s  Reform  motion,  286  ;  his 
motion  for  a  united  Ministry  in 
1 827,  440 ;  his  attack  on  Canning, 
453 

Leveson-Gower,  Lord  F.  (afterwards 
Lord  Ellesmere),  his  .description  of 
the  prosperity  of  1825,  114;  his 
bill  for  endowing  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  254 ;  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  485 

Lewis,  Frankland,  made  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  540 

Library  of  George  III.,  92 ;  granted 
to  the  British  Museum,  93 
Lieven,  Count,  Russian  minister  in 
London,  apprises  Canning  of  the 


LOP 

intention  to  depopulate  the  Morea, 
410  ;  arrives  at  St.  Petersburg,  413  ; 
draws  Canning’s  attention  to  the 
Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  421 ; 
his  wife’s  interference  in  politics, 
570 

Limerick,  the  siege  of,  174  ;  disturb¬ 
ances  in,  210;  distress  in,  215 

—  Bishop  of,  his  reply  to 
Hume’s  attack  on  the  Irish  Church, 
245 

Linen,  bounties  on,  gradually  abo¬ 
lished,  98 

Lisbon,  disturbance  at,  in  1821, 
324 

Littleton,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (afterwards 
Lord  Hatherton),  introduces  bill 
for  disfranchising  40s.  freeholders 
in  Ireland,  254 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  delivers  message 
to  Lords  on  the  death  of  George 
III.,  3  ;  attempts  to  reconstruct  his 
Ministry,  40  ;  his  wife’s  death,  41 ; 
his  junction  with  the  Grenville’s, 
41 ;  supports  the  repeal  of  the  Spi¬ 
talfields  Acts,  106  ;  his  negotiation 
with  the  Bank  in  1826,  135  ;  his 
threat  of  resignation,  138,  n. ;  his 
speech  on  the  Corn  Laws,  140 ;  neu¬ 
tral  in  the  Cambridge  election  con¬ 
test,  146  ;  his  seizure,  156  ;  his  Ad¬ 
ministration,  157  ;  his  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  202  ;  changes 
in  his  Ministry,  203  ;  supports  bill 
for  enfranchising  Roman  Catholics, 
230,  244 ;  his  speech  on  the  tithe 
bill,  234 ;  opposes  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  on  Ireland,  241 ;  concedes 
it,  244  ;  shrinks  from  a  dissolution 
in  1825,  258  ;  his  preference  for  rot¬ 
ten  boroughs,  265  ;  his  view  of  the 
Grampound  bill,  278;  his  policy  to¬ 
wards  Portugal,  375  ;  his  anxieties 
and  death,  433,  438 

London,  its  increase,  265 

—  University  of,  its  foundation,  513 

—  Treaty  of,  its  preparation,  422 

—  Conference  of,  agrees  to  with¬ 
drawal  of  Dutch  troops  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  599 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.  See  Cas- 
tlereagh 

- (Sir  C.  Stewart),  ( see  also  Ste¬ 
wart,  Lord),  his  attack  on  Canning, 
453  ;  his  violence  at  the  dissolution 
of  1831,  645  ;  assaulted  by  the  Re¬ 
formers,  660 

Lopes,  Sir  Manasseh,  unsealed  for 
Barnstaple,  270  ;  convicted  of  bri¬ 
bery  at  Grampound,  271  ;  brings  in 
Peel  for  Westbury,  502 
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Louis  XVIII.,  his  position  and  con¬ 
duct  in  1821,  327  ;  declines  offer  for 
British  mediation  on  Spanish  ques¬ 
tion,  346  ;  his  speech  on  opening 
the  Chambers,  347 ;  his  death, 
582 

—  Philippe  made  King  of  the 
French,  592 

Lowther,  Lord,  opposes  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  509 

Lushington,  Dr.,  violently  advocates 
Reform  at  the  London  Tavern  din¬ 
ner,  282 

Luxmore,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
60,  61 

Lyndhurst,  Lord  (see  also  Copley,  Sir 
J.),  sent  for  by  George  IY.  in  1828, 
467 ;  retains  the  Chancellorship, 
468  ;  his  power  in  the  Cabinet,  486 ; 
his  interview  with  the  king  in 
March  1829,  505  ;  his  Regency  Bill, 
629  ;  Chief  Baron,  629  ;  his  speech 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  655 


MACAULAY,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.  (after¬ 
wards  Lord),  his  account  of  the 
Reformation,  161 ;  his  description 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  167 ;  his 
speeches  on  Reform,  266,  656 
McCarthy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  148  ;  his  defeat  and 
death,  149 

Machinery,  laws  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of,  108,  109 

Mackintosh,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  career,  64  ;  becomes  a 
criminal  law  reformer,  65  ;  obtains 
a  committee  on  the  criminal  laws, 
66 ;  proposes  legislation  on  the 
committee’s  report,  69 ;  moves  for 
select  committee  on  forgery  laws, 
71 ;  renews  his  attempt  to  reform 
the  criminal  laws,  73 ;  supports  the 
Small  Notes  Bill  in  1825,  132  ;  his 
notice  of  the  Portuguese  at  Goa, 
159  ;  his  support  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  202  ;  his  opposition  to  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  303  ;  his 
language  on  the  Franco- Spanish 
war,  349 ;  attacks  Wellington’s 
policy,  581 

Mackwortb,  Major,  at  the  Bristol 
riots,  663 

Magistracy,  revision  of  the  Irish,  219 
Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  332  ; 

suppresses  the  Janissaries,  417 
Maison,  General,  in  command  of  the 
French  in  Greece,  565 


MIL 

‘Malachi  Malagrowther.’  See  Scott, 
Sir  W. 

Malcolm,  Admiral  Pulteney,  selected 
to  succeed  Codrington,  563 
Malt  tax,  additional,  Western  carries 
repeal  of,  28  ;  remitted  in  1822,  50 
Mamelukes,  massacre  of,  333 
Manchester,  riots  at,  in  1825,  142  ;  its 
increase,  265,  275  ;  petition  for  Re¬ 
form,  268  ;  Lord  J.  Russell  desires 
to  enfranchise,  480 
Manners,  Lord,  attends  an  Orange 
dinner  at  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  225 
Marmont,  Marshal,  in  command  du¬ 
ring  the  Revolution  of  July,  591 
Marriage  Act,  Lord  Hardwicke’s,  its 
effects  on  the  marriage  of  minors, 
75  ;  proposal  for  its  reform,  76  ;  its 
reform  carried,  79 

Martignac,  M.,  his  Ministry,  586  ;  his 
fall,  588 

Maryborough,  Lord,  Master  of  the 
Buc.khounds,  58 
Marylebone,  its  increase,  265 
Mayo,  distress  in,  215 
Mehemet  Ali,  his  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  333 ;  assists  the  Porte 
against  Greece,  396  ;  concludes  an 
arrangement  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Morea,  564 

Melbourne,  Lord  (see  also  Lamb,  W.), 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  449  ; 
votes  for  disfranchisement  of  Ret¬ 
ford,  482 ;  retires,  484  ;  refuses  to 
join  Wellington’s  Ministry,  609 ; 
Home  Secretary,  622 ;  witness  for 
Cobbett,  628  ;  his  views  on  Reform, 
637 ;  dissuades  the  National  Politi¬ 
cal  Union  from  holding  its  meet¬ 
ing,  659 

Melville,  Lord,  his  appointment  to 
the  Admiralty  suggested,  40 ;  pa¬ 
tron  of  all  Scotland,  289 ;  retires, 
443  ;  President  of  Board  of  Control, 
468  ;  wishes  to  make  East  Retford 
an  open  question,  481  ;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  492  ;  his  own  re¬ 
wards  and  his  son’s  sinecure,  542 
Metternich,  sore  at  the  language 
used  on  the  repayment  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  loan,  89,  n.  ;  his  views  on  the 
Neapolitan  revolution,  310  ;  recalls 
the  Austrian  Minister  from  London, 
324 ;  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
question,  341,  344  ;  at  Yerona,  342 ; 
annoyed  at  the  policy  of  Britain, 
344;  his  distrust  of  Canning,  365 
Mexico,  vice-royalty  of,  296  ;  death  of 
Hidalgo,  297  ;  its  recognition,  364 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  opinion  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  82 
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Mina,  General,  in  Spain,  351 
Minciacky,  M.  de,  charge  d'affaires  at 
the  Porte,  391  ;  lodges  an  ultima¬ 
tum,  402,  409,  414 
Minors,  marriage  of,  75 
Miranda,  death  of,  297 
Missolonghi,  siege  of,  397 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  partial  in¬ 
dependence  conceded  to,  332  ;  Prus¬ 
sian  demands  as  to,  403 
Montagu,  Charles,  his  reform  of  the 
currency  in  1696,  33 
Montmorency,  Due  de,  French  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Verona,  342  ;  his  views  on 
the  Spanish  question,  345  ;  resigns, 
346 

Montrose,  a  new  ‘  set  ’  granted  for  the 
borough,  279  ;  Lord  A.  Hamilton’s 
speech  on,  280 

Mouture,  the,  a  tax  on  flour,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  595 

Muffling,  M.,  Prussian  Minister  at 
the  Porte,  recommends  the  Turks 
to  app>ly  for  peace,  569 
Murat  made  King  of  Naples,  307 
Murray,  Sir  G.,  Colonial  Minister, 
485 ;  his  speech  on  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  question,  508 ;  in  favour  of 
a  moderate  measure  of  reform, 
613 

Museum,  British,  George  III. ’s  library 
presented  to,  92 

Musters,  Mrs.,  her  death  from  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  Reform  riots,  660 


'Vj'APLES,  the  revolution  of  1820, 
It  306 ;  its  wretched  government, 
307  ;  the  King  of,  at  Laybach,  313  ; 
Austrian  occupation  of,  314 
Napoleon,  his  treatment  of  Spain, 
294  ;  his  Eastern  campaign,  332 
National  Gallery,  formation  of,  93  ; 
Sir  G.  Beaumont’s  presentation  to, 
94 

Navarino  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
397  ;  description  of,  426  ;  battle  of, 
430 ;  differences  in  the  Goderich 
Cabinet  upon  the  battle  of,  465, 
553  ;  alluded  to  as  an  ‘  untoward 
event,’  556  ;  effect  of  the  battle  on 
the  Turks,  557 

Navigation  Act,  the,  its  principle,  S2 
Navy  {see  also  Estimates),  Roman 
Catholics  excluded  from,  186 
Nelson,  Lord,  the  consequences  of  his 
victory  of  the  Nile,  332 
Nesselrode,  Count,  Lis  peaceful  po¬ 
licy,  335  ;  at  Verona,  342  ;  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Lord  Strangford, 
391 ;  proposes  mediation  between 


ODE 

Turkey  and  Greece,  394  ;  Welling¬ 
ton’s  interview  with,  413  ;  his  cir¬ 
cular  on  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1828,  559 

Neuville,  M.  de,  French  Minister  at 
Lisbon,  375  ;  recalled  at  Canning’s 
instigation,  379 

Newcastle,  Duke.of,  urges  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Protestant  Ministry,  441 ; 
his  attack  on  Canning,  454  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Wellington  Ministry, 
469,  605  ;  his  candidates  defeated 
in  1831,  647 

Newport,  Sir  John,  opposes  bill  for 
suppressing  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  249 

Newton,  his  reform  of  the  currency 
in  1696,  33 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  407 ;  his 
interview  with  Wellington,  409 ; 
his  views  upon  Greece,  413 

Nola,  revolution  at,  307 

Nonconformists,  assenting  parties  to 
the  penal  laws,  163  ;  laws  against, 
165  ;  indemnity  Act  affecting,  182 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  Canning’s  eloquent 
description  of,  218;  bill  to  allow 
him  to  exercise  his  office  of  Earl 
Marshal,  244  and  ». ;  takes  his  seat, 
519 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  499 

Nottingham,  Lord  Liverpool’s  des¬ 
cription  of,  265  ;  the  Castle  burned, 
660 

Nugent,  Lord,  his  bill  for  enfran¬ 
chising  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  229  ;  assists  in  defence 
of  Cadiz,  352 

—  Sir  G.,  his  connection  with  Lord 
Buckingham,  40 


AKBOYS,  the,  in  Ireland,  205 
O’Connell,  Daniel,  his  eaily 
career,  239  ;  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  240;  his 
allusion  to  Bolivar,  247  ;  prosecuted 
unsuccessfully,  248  ;  evades  the  bill 
for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  252  ;  determines  to  oust  Beres- 
f ord  from  Waterford,  258  ;  his  att ack 
on  the  Duke  of  York,  269  ;  stands 
for  Clare,  487  ;  counsels  peace,  496  ; 
his  views  on  Curtis’s  correspondence 
with  Wellington,  498  ;  in  London, 
520  ;  applies  to  take  his  seat,  521 ; 
his  speech,  523  ;  supports  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  address  in  1830,  534 
Odessa,  trade  of,  dependent  on  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  388 
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O’Donnell,  Count  Abisbal,  suppresses 
the  mutiny  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
299  ;  proclaims  the  Constitution  at 
Ocana,  304 

Old  Sarum,  its  condition,  265 

Oporto,  the  revolution  at,  306 ;  de¬ 
clares  for  Dom  Pedro,  576  ;  block¬ 
ade  recognised  by  Britain,  576 

Orange  Associations  in  Ireland,  236 

—  Prince  of,  his  negotiation  with  the 
Belgians,  596,  597 

Ordnance  ( see  also  Estimates)  Office, 
its  representatives  in  Parliament, 
541 

Othman  and  Ottoman.  See  Turkey 


PALMELLA,  M.  de,  Portuguese  Mi¬ 
nister,  inclines  to  the  British  in¬ 
terest,  375;  his  moderate  mea¬ 
sures,  375  ;  his  correspondence  with 
Wellington  on  the  Portuguese  at 
Plymouth,  575 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  stands  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1826,  146  ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Tories,  147 ;  his  support  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  202 ;  George  IV. 
refuses  to  allow  him  the  Exchequer, 
447,  460  ;  continues  War  Secretary 
under  Wellington,  468 ;  supports 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  475; 
votes  for  disfranchisement  of  Ret¬ 
ford,  482  ;  mediates  between  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Huskisson,  483 ;  re¬ 
tires,  484  ;  his  opinion  of  Navarin, 
553 ;  objects  to  proposed  limits  of 
Greece,  561 ;  his  desire  to  recover 
the  Greek  slaves,  562  ;  attacks  Wel¬ 
lington’s  Portuguese  policy,  581 ; 
refuses  to  rejoin  the  Ministry,  610  ; 
Foreign  Minister,  622 ;  his  views 
on  Reform,  637 

Paris,  Conference  at,  on  South  Ame¬ 
rican  question,  360,  362,  363 
Parish,  Mr.,  Consul-General  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  364 

Parliament  ( see  also  Dissolution,  Elec¬ 
tion,  Reform),  constitution  of  the 
unreformed,  260  ;  contractors  ex¬ 
cluded  from,  262 ;  prorogation  of, 
in  1831,  657 

Parnell,  Sir  H.,  made  chairman  of 
Finance  Committee,  471 ;  his  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  Civil  List,  620 
Paskievitsch,  General,  captures  Anapa 
and  Kars,  568 
Pastorini,  prophecy  of,  246 
Patten,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  (afterwards 
Lord  Winmarleigh),  supports  first 
Reform  Bill,  642 ;  and  Gascoyne's 
motion,  643 


PEN 

Peel,  Jonathan  (afterwards  General 
Rt.  Hon.  J.),  opposes  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Relief  Bill,  509 

—  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reputation  in  1820,  39 ; 
refuses  the  India  Board,  40  ;  accepts 
the  Home  Office,  41,  203  ;  in  weak 
health,  51 ;  reforms  the  Criminal 
Code,  74  and  n. ;  condemns  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  defeat  Palmerston  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  146;  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
funeral,  155  ;  supports  proposal  for 
enfranchising  the  Roman  Catholics, 
229 ;  contemplates  retirement  in 
1825,  256;  confidence  of  the  Tories 
in,  in  1827,  433  ;  talked  of  for  the 
Premiership,  435,  441 ;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Canning,  435  ;  opposes 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  438,  475; 
retires,  442  ;  Home  Secretary  under 
Wellington,  468;  places  Parnell  in 
the  chair  of  Finance  Committee, 
471 ;  his  compromise  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
473  ;  his  views  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
477  ;  his  compromise  on  the  Penryn 
and  East  Retford  bill,  480 ;  his 
vote,  482;  his  power  in  the  Cabinet, 
486  ;  changes  his  opinion  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  490, 
497  ;  contemplates  retirement,  492  ; 
agrees  to  remain  in  office  and  carry 
emancipation,  500 ;  anger  of  the 
Tories  with,  501,  605  ;  defeated  at 
Oxford,  502  ;  introduces  bill  for 
suppressing  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  503 ;  his  interview  with  George 
IV.,  505  ;  introduces  the  Relief  Bill, 
607  ;  supports  Fitzgerald’s  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  silk  duties,  530 ;  his 
views  upon  Navarin,  555  ;  in  favour 
of  Greek  independence,  561 ;  re¬ 
fuses  to  pledge  himself  to  reduce 
taxation,  613  ;  his  institution  of 
the  Police,  616 ;  condemns  the  tax 
on  transfers,  635  ;  misses  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  throwing  out  the  Reform 
Bill  on  its  first  introduction,  641 

Peep-o’-day  Boys,  the,  205,  236 

Peers,  creation  of,  in  France,  585  ; 
proposed  creation  of,  in  Britain, 
671 

Pelham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dies  of  a 
cold  caught  at  Duke  of  York’s  fu¬ 
neral,  155 

Penal  Laws.  See  Ireland  ;  Roman 
Catholics 

Penenden  Heath,  Protestant  meeting 
on,  497 

Penryn,  bribery  at,  in  1818,  270  ;  Lord 
J.  Russell  proposes  to  suspend  writ, 
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273 ;  bill  for  disfranchising,  478, 
479 

Pensions, Civil  List,  irritation  against, 
in  1830,  631 

Pepe,  General,  in  command  at  Naples, 
309  ;  defeated  at  Rieti,  314 
— ,  Floristian,  takes  Palermo,  309 
Perceval,  Spencer,  Clerk  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  541 

Peru,  vice-royalty  of,  296  ;  its  condi¬ 
tion  in  1824,  364 
Peter  the  Great,  his  career,  330 
Petre,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  519 
Peyronnet,  M.,  his  Press  Law,  583 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  policy,  163  ; 
its  effects,  293 

Phillimore,  his  connection  with  Lord 
Buckingham,  40  ;  receives  a  place 
at  the  India  Board,  41  ;  his  bill  to 
amend  the  Marriage  Act,  76 
Philpotts,  l)r.  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter), his  pamphlet  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  439 
Phipps,  General,  Clerk  of  the  Deli¬ 
veries,  541 

Piedmont,  revolution  in,  in  1820,  315 
Pitt,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  his  issue  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  136 ;  his  retirement 
in  1801, 188  ;  his  Reform  Bill,  262  ; 
opposes  Grey’s  Reform  motion,  264 
Pluuket,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  (afterwards 
Lord),  his  motion  for  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation,  198,  202,  223; 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  210  ; 
his  conduct  of  the  Playhouse  Riot 
prosecution  attacked,  223  ;  attacks 
Brownlow  in  1824,  240;  made  a 
Peer  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  451 

Plymouth,  the  Portuguese  at,  577 
Pole,  Sir  Peter  &  Co.,  failure  of, 
125 

Police,  Metropolitan,  institution  of, 
616 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  his  interview 
with  Canning  on  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  question,  359  ;  his  career,  581 ; 
his  Ministry,  587  ;  his  fall,  592 
Poros,  the  Conference  of,  566 
Porter,  Dr.,  an  Irish  bishop,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
60 

Portland,  Duke  of,  his  Ministry  in 
1807,  190 

- - accepts  the  Privy  Seal,  446 

Porto  Rico,  its  position  under  Spain, 
297 

Portugal  forces  the  British  to  modify 
the  Navigation  Act,  83;  intolerance 
of,  at  Goa,  159 ;  the  revolution  of 
1820, 305  ;  Spanish  Constitution  pro- 


EEF 

claimed  in,  306  ;  intimate  alliance 
of,  with  England,  325,  372 ;  John 
VI.  returns  to,  372 ;  autocratic  re¬ 
action  in,  374;  applies  to  Britain 
for  troops,  375,  377;  negotiation 
with  Brazil,  378,  381 ;  death  of 
John  VI.,  381 ;  reactionary  move¬ 
ment  in,  383  ;  applies  to  England 
for  succour  against  Spain,  384,  386  ; 
the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel,  575  ; 
British  troops  withdrawn  from,  il>. 

Postmaster-Generals,  one  of  the  two 
joint,  abolished,  49 

Potatoes,  price  of,  in  Ireland  in  1822, 
214 

Powder  and  Pyder,  proposal  to  extend 
Grampound  to  hundreds  Of,  274 

Poynings,  Sir  E.,  his  legislation  in 
Ireland,  169 

Press,  prosecutions  of,  in  France,  582, 
585,  588 

Preston,  the  election  in  1826,  147;  in 
1830,  623 

Prices,  fall  in,  after  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  23  ;  rise  in,  in  1825, 
123 

Prussia  forces  England  to  modify  the 
Navigation  Act,  86 ;  declines  to 
receive  Portuguese  Minister,  324 ; 
opinion  of,  on  Spanish  question,  244 

Pruth,  the,  first  crossed  by  Russia, 
330;  made  the  boundary  of  Russia, 
332,  670 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  330 

Purdon,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Aslian- 
tees,  151 

Pym,  his  stand  against  the  Court,  293 


QUILOGA,  Lieut.- Colonel,  mutiny 
of,  304 


RADNOR,  Lord,  witness  for  Cob- 
bett,  628 

Randolph,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  London), 
opposes  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  60 

Receivers-General,  Hume’s  motion  on 
their  position  and  pay,  36 
Redesdale,  Lord,  opposes  the  Marriage 
Act,  77;  his  motion  to  relieve  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Peers,  217 ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Dublin  riot,  221 ;  his  opinion 
of  Irish  jobs,  245  and  n.  ;  resists 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  Acts,  474 

Redschid  Pasha  commands  at  Misso- 
longhi,  398 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  260 ;  Lord 
Chatham's  proposal,  261 ;  Wilkes’, 
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ib. ;  Duke  of  Richmond’s, ii.;  Pitt’s, 
262  ;  Grey’s,  263  ;  demand  for,  in 
J  816,  267 ;  petitions  for,  in  1817, 
ib. ;  motion  for,  rejected,  269  ;  Bur- 
dett’s  motion  for,  in  1819,  272; 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  motion  for,  273 ; 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound, 
278  ;  dinner  at  London  Tavern  to 
promote,  282  ;  motions  for,  283,  284, 
286  ;  differences  in  the  Grey  Minis¬ 
try  on,  637 

Reform  Committee,  the,  composition 
of,  637  ;  its  report,  638 

—  Bill,  the  first,  of  1831,  639 ;  read 
a  second  time,  642 ;  defeated  on 
General  Gascoyne’s  motion,  643 ; 
the  second,  of  1831,  649  ;  read  se¬ 
cond  time,  650  ;  committee  on,  ib. ; 
read  third  time,  652  ;  in  the  Lords, 
654  ;  rejected,  655  ;  agitation  after 
its  rejection,  ib. ;  the  third,  669 ; 
passes  the  Commons,  670;  passes 
the  Peers,  680 

Reformation,  the,  161 
Regency,  arrangements  for  the,  in  the 
contingency  of  William  IV. ’s  death, 
629 

Restoration,  consequences  of  the,  164 
Revenue.  See  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  ;  Receivers-General 
- —  officers  disqualified  from  voting, 
262 

Revenues,  the  hereditary  and  casual, 
their  nature,  8 ;  their  amount  du¬ 
ring  George  III.’s  reign,  10 

—  the  hereditary,  of  Scotland,  their 
amount,  9 

Revolution,  the  consequences  of,  167, 
293 

Ribeaupierre,  M.  de,  appointed  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Porte,  392 
Ribbon  Societies  in  Ireland,  237 
Ricardo  replies  to  the  agriculturists 
in  1821,  25 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
Corn  Law  of  1822,  31 ;  opposes  the 
creation  of  the  Dead  Weight  An¬ 
nuity,  46 ;  attacks  the  Spitalfields 
Acts,  104;  his  death,  110 
Richelieu,  Due  de,  his  Ministry  and 
fall,  327 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  Reform  Bill 
of  1780,  261 

—  —  his  motion  for  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  536; 
his  opposition  to  Wellington,  605 ; 
Postmaster-General,  622 

—  Duchess  of,  quarrels  with  Lady 
Conyngham,  216 

Riego,  Lieut.-Col.,  his  mutiny,  304 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  vice-royalty  of,  296 
Robinson,  Rt.  Hon.  F.  (afterwards 


BUS 

Lord  Goderich ;  which  see),  limits 
the  functions  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  26  ;  is  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  57 ;  his  Budget 
of  1823,79;  reconstitutes  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund,  80;  his  Budget  of  1824, 
89 ;  abolishes  bounties,  98 ;  his 
alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  116  ; 
summary  of  his  policy,  120 ;  his 
Small  Notes  Bill,  132,  134;  his  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  Bank,  135 ;  his 
Budget  of  1826,  138;  reduces  the 
tobacco  duties,  139 ;  supports  the 
Roman  Catholics,  202 ;  his  position 
in  1827,  434  ;  talked  of  for  the  Pre¬ 
miership,  435 ;  adheres  to  Canning, 
444  ;  made  Lord  Goderich,  445 
Rock,  ‘  General  ’  or  ‘  Marshal,’  211 
Roman  Catholics,  their  influence  on 
the  general  election  of  1826,  145  ; 
their  conduct  in  1813,  195;  pe¬ 
nal  laws  against,  159,  160,  162 ; 
motions  for  repealing  the  penal 
laws  against,  182,  192,  196,  196  ; 
Plunket’s  motion  in  favour  of,  in 
1821,  199;  in  1823,  229;  bill  for 
enfranchising,  ib. ;  Burdett’s  mo¬ 
tions  for  relief  of,  252,  437,  475  ; 
bill  for  endowing  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  254  ;  Duke  of  York’s  speech 
against,  256  ;  Wellington  Ministry 
determine  to  emancipate,  501  ; 
emancipation  of,  517 
—  Catholic  Peers,  Canning’s  mo¬ 
tion  in  favour  of,  217  ;  lost,  219 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  becomes  a  crimi¬ 
nal  law  reformer,  59,  60,  61  ;  his 
death,  64  ;  his  election  for  West¬ 
minster,  266 

Rossmore,  Lady,  her  evidence  on  the 
Playhouse  Riot,  223 
Rum,  alteration  of  duties  on,  99 
Rush,  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
Canning  sounds  respecting  South 
America,  358 

Russell,  Lord  J.  (afterwards  Lord 
Russell),  defeated  in  Huntingdon 
in  1826,  147,  258 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  penal  laws,  159 ;  his  first  mo¬ 
tion  for  Reform,  272  ;  his  subse¬ 
quent  motions,  284,  285,286 ;  moves 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  Acts,  472;  proposes  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  Penryn,  480;  declares 
Navarin  a  glorious  victory,  557 ; 
Paymaster  of  Forces,  623  ;  on  tie 
Reform  Committee,  637 ;  intro¬ 
duces  the  Reform  Bill,  639 ;  intro¬ 
duces  second  Reform  Bill,  649  ;  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Cabinet,  649,  n. ;  his 
reply  to  the  Birmingham  Union, 
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658  ;  introduces  the  third  Reform 
Bill,  669 

Russia  sells  frigates  to  Spain,  299 ; 
her  apprehended  interference  in 
Spain,  323 ;  her  ambassador  with¬ 
draws  from  Lisbon,  324 ;  her  con¬ 
tests  with  Turkey,  329 ;  her  quar¬ 
rel  with  Turkey  in  1821,  333,  387; 
sympathy  in,  with  Greece,  393  ;  re¬ 
solves  upon  war  with  Turkey,  558  ; 
declares  war,  559  ;  her  proposal  for 
coercing  Turkey,  560  ;  foregoes  her 
belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  666;  the  progress  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  568 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  conference  at, 
in  1823,  395  ;  collapses,  396 
Saldanha,  Due  de,  joins  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Constitutionalists,  576  ;  com¬ 
mands  the  expedition  to  Terceira, 
579 

Salisbury,  Lord,  dismissed  from  the 
Postmaster-Generalship,  49 
Salt  tax,  motion  for  repeal  of,  50 
Saltash,  its  representation,  265 
Sandon,  Lord,  supports  repeal  of  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  473 
Sardinia,  her  treaty  with  Turkey  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
391 

Saurin,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
superseded,  210 

Savile,  Sir  George,  obtains  repeal  of 
some  of  the  penal  laws,  182 
Scarlett,  Sir  W.,  Attorney-General, 
446 ;  resumes  Attorney-General¬ 
ship,  512  ;  replies  to  O’Connell,  523 
Scio,  massacre  of,  337 
Scotland,  agitation  in,  caused  by  Small 
Notes  Bill,  128  ;  banks  in,  ib. ;  re¬ 
presentation  in,  278,  287 ;  bill  for 
regulating  Royal  boroughs,  280 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  failure  in  1826, 
128;  his  letters  as  ‘  Malachi  Ma- 
lagrowther,’  129;  his  opinion  of 
George  IV.,  204 

Seaford,  its  representation,  265 
Sefton,  Lord,  presents  Liverpool  peti¬ 
tion  for  Reform,  267 
Selden,  his  description  of  religious 
sects,  161 ;  his  stand  against  the 
Court,  293 

Selim  the  Sot,  reign  of,  329 
Seminole  Indians,  raids  of,  on  the 
United  States,  298 
Seo  d’Urgel,  Regency  of,  326 
Servia  acquires  partial  independence, 
332  ;  detention  of  her  deputies  at 
Constantinople,  403 
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Shea,  farmer,  murder  of,  in  Tipperary, 
209 

Sheffield,  its  increase,  265 ;  its  im¬ 
portance,  275 

Sheil,  his  position  in  the  Catholic 
Association,  494 ;  his  account  of 
the  Irish  question  in  1829,  496 
Slioreham,  disfranchisement  of,  in 
1774,  274 

Sibthorp,  Colonel,  the  originator  of 
the  Chandos  clause,  651,  n. 

Sicily,  revolution  in,  in  1820,  308 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  desires  to  retire,  39, 
40 ;  retires  from  the  Home  Office, 
41;  in  the  Cabinet  without  office, 
57  ;  his  opinions,  74, 187  ;  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  202  ; 
does  not  vote  on  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Franchise  Bill,  230;  retires 
from  the  Cabinet,  367  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Wellington  Ministry,  469 
Signet  Bill,  the,  549 
Siik,  bounties  on,  96  ;  alteration  of 
duties  on,  101,  103  ;  smuggling  of, 
101 ;  the  Spitalfields  Acts  ( see  Spi- 
talfields),  petition  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of,  against  free  trade,  141 ; 
distress  in  the  trade  in  1829,  526  ; 
further  reduction  of  duties  on,  530 
Sinking  Fund,  the,  its  amount  in 
1820,  14;  in  1821,  38;  recon¬ 
stituted,  80 

Sligo,  distress  of,  in  1822,  215 
Smith,  Adam,  his  defence  of  the  Na¬ 
vigation  Act,  82 

—  Sir  S.,  at  Acre,  332 

—  W.,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  position  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  471 

—  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  148 
Smuggling,  102  ;  its  prevalence,  117  ; 

in  Ireland,  205 
Solyman,  conquests  of,  329 
Somerset,  Lord  F.,  his  special  mission 
to  Madrid,  346 

—  Lord  R.,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  541 

Somersetshire,  the  election  of  1826, 
147 

Southwark,  Lord  Liverpool’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  265 

Spain,  her  power  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  163  ;  her  history,  291  ;  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  295  ;  dis¬ 
turbances  in,  296  ;  exhaustion  of, 
297 ;  sells  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States,  298 ;  purchases  fri¬ 
gates  from  Russia,  299  ;  mutiny  of 
the  Spanish  army,  304 ;  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  Russian  interference  in, 
323  ;  fresh  disturbances  in,  325 ; 
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absolutists  establish  Regency  of 
Seo  d’Urgel,  326  ;  the  fever  of  1821, 
326  ;  Congress  of  Verona,  342  ;  de¬ 
cision  of  Congress,  344 ;  special 
mission  of  Lord  F.  Somerset  to, 
346  ;  France  withdraws  her  Minis¬ 
ter  from,  347  ;  the  Franco- Spanish 
war,  348 ;  miserable  condition  of, 
363 ;  prolonged  occupation  of,  by 
France,  354 ;  pays  compensation 
for  British  losses  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  356 ;  encourages  deserters 
from  Portugal,  383 ;  yields  after 
despatch  of  British  troops  to  the 
Tagus,  386 

Sparke,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Chester,  op¬ 
poses  the  Reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  60 

Speculation,  feverish,  in  1824  and 
1825,  122 

Spencer,  Earl  of,  241 
- —  Captain  the  Hon.  R.,  his  mission 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  411 
Spirit  Duties  ( see  also  Rum),  reduc¬ 
tion  of,  119 

Spitallields,  the  silk  trade  in,  103  ; 
laws  for  regulating  wages  in,  103  ; 
their  effects,  104 ;  bill  for  their 
repeal,  105,  106,  107 
Spring  guns  made  illegal,  615 
Stafford,  Lord,  attainted  and  attain¬ 
der  reversed,  217 
- —  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  519 
Stanhope,  Lord,  moves  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  533  ;  his  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  535 

Stanley,  Hon.  E.  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Derby),  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,  623  ;  defeated  at  Preston  and 
elected  for  Windsor,  623  ;  promoted 
to  the  Cabinet,  649,  n. 

Stewart,  Lord  (see  also  Londonderry), 
represents  England  atTroppau,  311 
Stockport,  its  increase,  265 
Stourton,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  519 
Strangford,  Lord,  Ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  at  Verona,  388  ;  undertakes 
negotiation  at  Porte  for  Russia, 
389  ;  his  difficulties,  390  ;  promoted 
to  the  English  Peerage,  392  ;  made 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  402 
Strikes  {see  also  Combination  Acts), 
serious,  at  Glasgow  in  1824,  111 
Strogonoff,  Baron,  Russian  Minister 
at  the  Porte,  his  demands,  334 ; 
withdraws  to  Odessa,  334 
Stuart,  Sir  C.  (afterwards  Lord  Stuart 
of  Rothesay),  recalled  from  Paris, 
368  ;  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Lisbon  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  380 
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Stubbs,  General,  in  command  of  tho 
Portuguese  at  Plymouth,  578 

Subserra,  M.  de  (Portuguese  Minis¬ 
ter),  inclines  to  the  French  interest, 
375  ;  Canning  procures  his  dismis¬ 
sal,  378 

Suflield,  Lord,  his  bill  for  making 
spring  guns  illegal,  615 

Sugar,  its  consumption,  and  duties 
on,  116 

Sugden,  Sir  R.  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards),  Solicitor-General,  512  ; 
condemns  the  tax  on  transfers,  635 

Suicides,  burial  of,  laws  relating  to, 
75 

Sumner,  Holme,  his  motion  for  a 
committee  on  agricultural  distress, 
25 

Surrey,  Lord,  elected  for  Horsham, 
521 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  his  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  202 ;  Greek  de¬ 
puties  desire  him  for  their  head,  401 

Sutton,  Archbishop  Manners,  opposes 
the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  60 

—  Speaker  Manners,  Canning  wishes 
him  to  accept  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ralship  of  India,  57  ;  undertakes  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons,  677  ; 
and  fails,  678 

Suwarrow,  his  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  332 


TALBOT,  Lord,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  recalled,  210 ;  allusion 
to,  221,  n.,  225 

Teed,  Mr.,  brings  action  for  bribery 
against  Sir  M.  Lopes,  271 
Telford,  effect  of  his  inventions  on 
politics,  265 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  introduces  bill  for 
disfranchising  East  Retford,  479, 
and  for  transferring  franchise  to 
Birmingham,  480 

Tenterden,  Lord  ( see  also  Abbott), 
presides  at  Cobbett’s  trial,  628 
Terceira,  the  Portuguese  expedition 
to,  577 

Test  Act,  the,  passed,  167;  Smith 
draws  attention  to,  in  1828,  471 ; 
repealed,  475 

Theatre,  King’s,  London,  ball  at  in, 
216 

Thomson,  Poulett,  his  motion  for 
free  trade,  546 

Thornton,  Abraham,  ‘  appealed  ’  for 
murder  of  Mary  Ashford,  63 
—  Sir  E.,  Minister  at  Naples,  375 
Thorpe,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  222  ;  attack 
upon  in  Parliament,  224 
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Tierney,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  his  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  202 ;  sup¬ 
ports  Canning  in  1827,445;  accepts 
the  Mint,  454  ;  refuses  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  Exchequer,  463 ;  suggests 
Althorp  for  chair  of  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  464  ;  his  death,  547 
Timber,  duty  on,  proposal  for,  634  ; 
rejected,  636 

‘  Times,’  the,  publishes  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Protocol,  419 

Tindal,  Sir  N.,  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  512 
Tipperary,  disturbed  state  of,  210,  211 
Tithes  in  Ireland,  208,  231  ;  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce,  in  Castlehaven, 
232 ;  tithe  bill  of  1822,  233 ;  of 
1823,  233  ;  its  success,  235 
Tobacco,  duty  on  reduced,  139 
Toleration  Act,  the,  passed,  167 
Torrance,  Mrs.,  murder  of,  208  ;  the 
murderers  hanged,  209 
Tortosa,  mortality  at,  from  the  fever 
of  1821,  326 

Tower  Hamlets,  growth  of,  265 
Trade  Unions,  their  unjustifiable  con¬ 
duct,  112 

Transfers,  tax  on,  634  ;  opposition  to, 
635 

Trench,  Colonel,  storekeeper  of  the 
Ordnance,  541 
Troppau,  Congress  of,  311 
Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  opposes  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Criminal  Code,  61 
Turkey,  history  of,  summarised,  328  ; 
the  Greek  insurrection,  333 ;  her 
quarrel  with  Russia,  387  ;  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  on  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  391 ;  de¬ 
mands  compensation  for  her  losses 
at  Navarin,  557 ;  issues  a  Hatti- 
Scheriff,  558 ;  seizes  the  Russian 
ships  in  the  Bosphorus,  558 ;  con¬ 
ditionally  accepts  the  Treaty  of 
London,  567 ;  the  Russian  war,  568 
Tyrone,  rebellion  of,  170 


LSTER,  the  settlement  of,  170 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  enacted, 
165 

Union,  the,  of  England  and  Ireland, 
pledges  under  which  it  was  carried, 
187 

Unions,  Political,  the  formation  of,  in 
1831,  658  ;  proclamation  declaring 
illegal,  659 

- —  trade.  See  Trade  Unions 

United  States  force  the  British  to 
modify  the  Navigation  Act,  83  ;  the 
rebellion  of  the  British  Colonies, 


WAT 

183 ;  purchase  the  Floridas  of 
Spain,  298 ;  the  message  of  the 
President  of,  in  1824,  362 


T7"AN  DE  WEYER,  Sylvain,  signs 

Y  the  declaration  of  Belgian  inde¬ 
pendence,  698 

Vansittart,  Rt.  Hon.  Nicholas  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Bexley),  ( see  Bexley, 
Lord),  his  Budget  of  1820,  13  ;  his 
qualifications,  33 ;  his  Budget  of 
1821,  38 ;  his  conversion  of  the 
Navy  5  per  cents.,  43 ;  his  creation 
of  the  dead  weight  annuity,  45  ; 
his  tax  on  the  salaries  of  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  48  ;  undertakes  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1823, 
51 ;  accepts  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
and  a  Peerage,  57  ;  obtains  a  royal 
commission  on  the  forgery  laws, 
7 1 ;  effects  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Exchequer,  79 

Yellara,  his  arrest,  389 ;  and  libera¬ 
tion,  391 

Venezuela,  Captain-Generalship,  296 

Verona,  Congress  at,  339;  description 
of,  341 ;  Lord  Stratford  attends  at, 
388 

Vienna,  Lord  Londonderry  prepares 
to  set  out  for,  51 ;  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  sent  to,  54;  sieges  of,  by  Tur¬ 
key,  329  ;  assembly  of  Congress  at, 
338,  which  is  adjourned  to  Verona, 
339 


AGER  of  battel.  See  Appeals 
Wages,  low  rates  of,  in  1829, 
531 

Waithman,  Alderman,  attacks  the 
Ministry  for  postponing  the  City 
dinner,  618 

Wallace,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  (afterwards 
Lord  Wallace),  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  58  ;  Master  of 
the  Mint,  58 ;  his  merits,  83 ;  his 
reform  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  84  ; 
unjustly  treated,  85  ;  attacks  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  104 ;  retires  in 
1827,  445 

Wallachia.  See  Moldavia 
Walpole,  Captain  Wm.,  R.N.,  in¬ 
structed  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
going  to  Terceira,  578 
Ward,  J.  W.  (afterwards  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley),  (see  Dudley,  Lord),  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Reform,  269 
Wardle,  Colonel,  his  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  242 
Waterford,  the  election  in  1825,  258 
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Watt,  James,  effect  of  his  inventions 
on  politics,  265 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  Lord  Lieut,  of 
Ireland,  210;  his  unpopularity,  219; 
attack  upon,  in  the  theatre,  221 ; 
offended  at  Orange  dinner  at  the 
Beef  Steak  Club,  225  ;  his  renewal 
of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  1823, 
231  ;  abused  for  supineness,  246  ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  435  ; 
Goderich  wishes  to  offer  office  to, 
465  ;  his  opinion  of  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  City  dinner  in  1830, 
618  ;  Lord  Steward,  623 

r—  Hon.  Long  Pole,  votes  against 
Wellington’s  Ministry  on  the  Civil 
List,  621 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  appointed  to 
represent  the  Government  at 
Vienna,  54,  339 ;  persuades  the 
king  to  approve  Canning’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Foreign  Office,  66  ;  his 
views  on  the  currency,  132  ;  con¬ 
demns  attempt  to  defeat  Palmer¬ 
ston  at  Cambridge,  146  ;  blamed  for 
failure  in  Ashantee  war,  150  ;  made 
Commander-in-Chief,  153  ;  catches 
cold  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  funeral, 
155 ;  his  opposition  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  202  ;  suggests  dissolution 
in  1825,  257  ;  his  views  on  the  Aus¬ 
trian  occupation  of  Naples,  321 ; 
his  illness  in  1822,  339  ;  sets  out  for 
Vienna  and  Verona,  339;  instruc¬ 
tions  to,  339  ;  his  interview  with 
Villele,  339;  at  Verona,  342;  re¬ 
monstrates  against  interference  in 
Spain,  343  ;  special  mission  in  his 
name  to  Madrid,  346  ;  differs  from 
Canning’s  foreign  policy,  366 ; 
prevents  Canning  going  to  Paris, 
368  ;  disposed  to  comply  with  Por¬ 
tuguese  demand  for  troops,  375 ; 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  408 ; 
agrees  to  act  on  St.  Petersburg 
Protocol,  420 ;  protests  against 
Treaty  of  London,  422  ;  leads  the 
Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet,  433  ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  441 ; 
his  retirement  in  1827,  443  ;  his 
amendment  to  the  Corn  Bill  of  1827, 
456  ;  resumes  the  command  of  the 
army,  460  ;  desired  to  form  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  467  ;  contradicts  Huskis- 
son’s  Liverpool  speech,  470 ;  ad¬ 
mits  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  476  ; 
his  proposal  about  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1828, 477  ;  reconstructs  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  485  ;  ‘  king  of  England,’  486  ; 
supports  Sir  G.  Cockhurn  against 


WET 

the  Duke  of  Clarence,  492 ;  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Archbishop  Cur¬ 
tis,  497 ;  urges  the  Bishops  to  agree 
to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
499 ;  his  interview  with  the  king 
in  March  1829,  505 ;  challenges  Lord 
Winchilsea  514  ;  his  defence  of  the 
duel,  515;  his  views  upon  Navarin, 
555  ;  his  views  upon  the  Eastern 
question  in  1828,  560;  his  opinion 
of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  570 ; 
the  failure  of  his  foreign  policy, 
571 ;  refuses  to  allow  the  Portu¬ 
guese  to  go  to  Terceira,  577 ;  his 
Portuguese  policy  unpopular,  580; 
his  private  correspondence  respect¬ 
ing  Portugal,  581  ;  his  foreign 
policy,  601 ;  his  relations  with  Po- 
lignac,  602 ;  his  position  in  1830, 
609 ;  his  declaration  against  Reform, 
612;  its  effect,  613;  hostility 
against,  619  ;  attempts,  in  1832,  to 
form  a  Government  and  fails,  674 

Wellington,  Duchess  of,  her  death, 
646,  n. 

Westbury,  Peel  elected  for,  502 

Western,  C.  (M.P.  for  Essex),  25; 
carries  repeal  of  additional  malt 
tax,  28,  39 ;  motion  reversed,  28  ; 
his  motion  for  a  degradation  of  the 
currency,  32 

West  India  duties,  4J  per  cent.,  9 ; 
described,  10  ;  their  misapplicat  ion 
by  the  Crown,  ib. 

West  Indies,  their  depression,  99 

—  Spanish,  297 

Westminster,  Lord  Liverpool’s  de¬ 
scription  of,  265  ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
of,  their  meanness,  653 

Westmoreland,  Brougham  stands  for, 
3,  147 

—  Lord,  supports  the  bill  for 
conferring  the  franchise  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Roman  Catholics,  230,  244 ; 
his  visit  to  Paris  in  1824,  368  ;  re¬ 
tires,  443 

Whale  fishery,  its  history,  96 ;  boun¬ 
ties  on  the,  97  ;  the  bounties  re¬ 
pealed,  98 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  his  motion  against 
a  dissolution,  644 ;  interrupted, 
645  ;  leads  the  Waverers,  671 

Whiteboys,  the,  in  Ireland,  204 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  139,  140 ;  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Corn  Bill  of  1827,  437 

Wetherell,  Sir  C.,  retires  from  office 
in  1827,  445 ;  resumes  the  Attor¬ 
ney-Generalship,  468 ;  opposes  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  emancipation,  509 ; 
his  attack  on  his  colleagues,  510  ; 
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his  dismissal,  611;  his  opposition 
to  Wellington,  C06  ;  his  opposition 
to  Reform,  660 ;  the  cause  of  the 
Bristol  riots,  661 

Wilberfoice,  William,  his  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  202  ;  won  by 
George  IV.  ’s  courtesy,  204 
Wilkes,  his  proposal  for  Reform,  261 
William  III.  confirms  the  Articles  of 
Limerick,  176;  \he  penal  laws  of, 
177 ;  decoration  of  his  statue  pro¬ 
hibited,  220 

—  IV.,  his  accession,  661 ;  his  ec¬ 
centricities,  ib. ;  his  visit  to  the 
City  postponed,  614  ;  consequences 
of  its  postponement,  617  ;  his  views 
on  the  Civil  List,  630 ;  objects  to 
the  ballot,  638  ;  his  objections  to  a 
dissolution,  642 ;  assents  to  a  dis¬ 
solution,  644  ;  coronation  of,  662  ; 
objects  to  the  creation  of  Peers, 
671 

Wilson,  Sir  R.,  appeases  a  quarrel 
between  Canning  and  Brougham, 
227 ;  his  seat  for  Southwark,  266 ; 
assists  in  defence  of  Cadiz,  362 ; 
defeated  at  Southwark,  646 
■ —  Mr.,  his  motion  for  a  committee 
on  commercial  distress,  137 
Winchilsea,  Lord,  his  attack  on  Wel¬ 
lington,  612 ;  his  duel  with  Wel¬ 
lington,  614 ;  his  opposition  to 
Wellington,  613 

Window  tax  reduced,  80 ;  further 
reduced,  117 
- (Irish),  215 

Windsor  Castle,  grant  for  repair  of, 
91 ;  extravagant  outlay  upon,  643 
Wool,  repeal  of  protective  duties  on, 
100 

Wortley,  Stuart  (afterwards  Lord 
Wharnclfffe),  (see  also  Wharncliffe, 
Lord),  carries  amendment  to  Gram- 
pound  bill,  277 


YOU 

Wynford,  Lord,  Chief  Justice  Best 
made,  612 

Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Buckingham,  40 ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
41  ;  fails,  61 ;  Canning  wishes  to 
make  him  Speaker,  67  ;  at  the  Duke 
of  York’s  funeral,  155 ;  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  202 ; 
quizzes  Lord  Wellesley’s  conduct, 
221 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Catholic  speech,  257 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Grampound  bill, 
275;  his  position  in  1827,  434  ;  ad¬ 
heres  to  Canning,  444 ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  dismissal,  468  ;  moves  that 
O’Connell  be  heard,  522  ;  Secretary - 
at-War,  623 ;  retires,  but  supports 
the  Reform  Bill,  642 ;  votes  for 
Gascoyne’s  motion,  643 

—  Henry,  envoy  to  Switzerland, 
41 ;  his  salary  attacked  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  49 

- —  Sir  Watkin,  his  connection  with 
Lord  Buckingham,  40 


YORK,  Duke  of,  opposes  the  reform 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  61 ;  his 
death,  152;  his  funeral,  155;  his 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
202,  230,  256 ;  Colonel  Wardle’s 
attack  on,  242 ;  his  last  illness, 
259 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  his  advice  to  Can¬ 
ning,  458 

Yorkshire,  proposal  to  transfer  the 
representation  of  Grampound  to, 
rejected  in  Commons,  277  ;  carried 
in  Lords,  278  ;  Brougham’s  election 
for,  604 

Young,  Arthur,  his  description  of  the 
penal  laws,  180 
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